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“Mr. Ivory'’s Tables of mean Astronomical refractions, revised and 
augmented by Major J.T. Bottega’ B. E. Superintending Mag- 


netic Observatory Simla. “— 


The first of these Tables was published in the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Sqciety for 1823, pp. 491, et say: and a second 
paper and Table by the same author, appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for. 1838. The mean refractions for Zenith distances 
under 83° correspond exactly in both the above Tables, but the re- 
fractions differ for Zenith distances between 83° and the horizon. 

In Table I. of the original (of 182) the mean refractions are given 
for each degree only as far as. Z. D. 70° inclusive, and thence for 
every 10‘ to the horizon. In the accompanying Tables intermediate 
numbers have been ‘obtained by interpolation to differences of the 
third and second order, and they have*been so arranged that the 
- tabular refractions for that parteof the Table of most practical utility 
shall vary only between one&and two seconds. 

The numbers in the original Table for the last degree of Zenith 
distance, however, were found to give such irregular differences that 
the whole of the intermediate numbers between the limits of 89° and 
90° have been obtain by differences to the third order, from the 
mean refraction for ‘i. e. 24’ 26."8, and the horizontal refraction 
34’ 32." And although the alterations which this arrangement has 
_ No. 157, No. 73, New Sreies. B 








2 Mr. Ivory'’s Tables of mean LNo. 157. 
introduced are of no practical importance, the following detail of the 


interpolations is inserted here as a guarantee for the course which has 
been adopted. 


TABLE /. Interpolatigns between num- 
bers as inthe Original Table of 1838. 
Pz . 
Mean Tab. 
on “a refrac- | diff. 


TABLE I. Interpolations between Ta- 
bular refractions for Z. ig. 89° & Z. D.90? 


Mean ° Tab. 








tion, M.R. prio MLE, 
ee we ry 
89.00 | 24: 16.80 24: 26.40 
05 | 25: 05.97 80 25 80, 
10 es: 46.80) 25: at. | a 
15 |2 20: $9.46 87.40 6:29. 6| 487.3 
20 427:14.20| “. Tas ae We 
25 |28: 00.86 05.30 8:00. 8) 95 
so 23 : 49.50 ae e3:49.4| <= 
35 29: 40.28 103.70 29: 40- 2 103.9 
40 |30: 33.20] *.: 30:38. 3} ”.. 
45 a4: 28.18 111.00 31:28. 9) 113.8 
Bo |S2: 25.10] ... 32:27. 3) ... 
55 |33: 26.30 186. $3: 2%. 1) 186.9 
90.00 |34: 32.00 34:38. 


The numbers to which asterisks are affixed, are those of the ss Siar 
Table. 

With a view to facilitate the computation of numbers still interme- 
diate between those in the present Table, Log. differences correspond- 
ing to one minute of altitude and to one second of refraction, have been 
given in separate columns. Z 

The Tables (II and III 6f 1838) containing the Log co-efficient for 
Barometric pressure and for temperature, have been extended by con- 
tinuing the application of the tabular differences to the limits of prac- 

utility, and the co-efficients of the correction. for altitudes under 
10° have been taken from their respective columns in the origiaanre: 
ble I. and extended by interpolation as above. y ae 

The following examples, will explain the bs of the Tables. 

Let P. denote the height of the Barometer, = 

PF eh Vipeasare the temperature, Fahrenheit. 

AGAR WE ite the Zenith distance ofthe object. 











| 








1815.) Astronomical refractions. 3 


Then as far as 80° of Zenith distance the log mean refraction is 
equal to Log. P. From Taser 1. 
+ Log. T. From Taste rr. 
+ Log. Z. From Taste rit, 
and to the refraction so found, must be applied thg following correc- 
tions when the Zenith distance exceeds 80° vizt. 
+: —— E.. (Ts — §0".) 
— b. (30 in.— p.) 
The values of T. and b. will ke found ia Taste iv. 
“ KEzample JI. Qhe observed Zenith distance of Capella being 
80°, 24‘, 09.4. a " 
The height of the Barometer 29.73 and the Temperature 47 .°75. 
Fahrenheit required the refraction ? -« 


Log. P, 29.73 Table, 1. oe Bs < -. 9.99607 
Log. T. 47.75 Table, 11. ‘: oe .. 0.00214 
Log. Z. HB? : 20’: 00 Table, 11... -- are --» 308087 
Propl. part for 04‘: 09".4 = Q4’.157. .. eo. nae 840 
Nearest Tabular refraction, «é -. 20': 04".68 3. 08748 


Log. diff. 661 + "36 or Tab. diff. for 1”. + 18.37 
T. (T.—50°) (Table rv.) = —.92+4+—2.°29=> + 232. 
b. (80 in. p.) (Table 1v.)=—= —167 +,+-27—= — 0.49 


Mean réfraction, -. os -= «+ 20’: 24".92 


Example Il. rom the appendix to the Greenwich Transactions 











for 1836. 


To find the refraction for Zenith distance 83°. 22’, the Barometer 
reading being 29.63 and Thermometer 56°.1. 





Log. P- 29.63 Table,gz- »  .. «+. +» © ++ 9.99461 
Log- T. 58.°1 Table, 1. e. <a .. 999239 
Log. Z. 83° 20' Table, 111. es ee -» 2.66759 
Prop]. part for 02° » ee = os _ 190 
Nearest Tabular refraction,  «-- ~» 7’; 30".21. 2.6564] 





4 Mr. Ivory's Tables of mean, 5c. [No. 157. . 


Log. diff. 308. — 94 or Tab. diff. for 1.” =, + 03.28 - 
T. (T.—50°) Table 1v,=, —.08 x, + 8.1—=,—00,65 
b. (30 in. p.) 4‘ — 14x, + .387=—, —00,05 
Mean refractiomby the tables, ee 7’: 32 “79 


Ditto ditto by P. Bessel’s Tables “Pal ; ; 
pendix, Gr. Tr. 1836, ©... | .. 67 +3): mn 








Refraction by Ivory's Tables, *-- -- + 1.08 








When the altitude of the body is Seles it is visable to convert ;: 
it into Zenith distance by subtraction from 90°, the proportional parts 
of the Logs. being then addilare. 
Example IlI. The altitude of the sun’s lower limb was observed = 
yim 15’: 42"5, the Barometer standing at 23.33, and the Thermometer 
.2 Fahrt. requiréa the refraction. 
er, — 45°: 15.’ 42".5) = 44° : > dq’: 17".5. = Z. 








Log. P. 23.88 Table ¢ :. S52 i. see 

Log. T. 47°.2 Table 11. s< Tee | Sve 9:0,00266 

Log. Z. 44°: 30’ Table ut. po SINT -» 1.76855 — “ 
Prop. part for 14’ 292 do? oe Oe 4 a 357 

Nearest Tabular number, See Os 44. "80 =); 65557 . 
Log. dif. 43 + 96,or Tab.ediff, for 1’= 4+ 045° 
‘Mean refraction, ow Ag oO ; 45. 6 = ne os AE 


‘The following’ errata in th the Original 7. Table (Phil. i. Trane. | ele } | 

have been corrected. 7 

Mean Refraction for Z:D. 89°: 50" printed 32’: 5.10 should be 32 
2 I< 9°:00' and 89°: 10' es rs Tg 9316 ae wa * ft 306 — _ 

6°:40 ‘and 86°50" tte a7: fsa ¢ E ce 


-- 
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Aw Evreventn Memoir on the Law of Storms in India, being the 
Stroms in the Bay of Bengal and Southern Indian Ocean, from 26th 
November to 2d December, 1843. By Henry Pippixnetron ; with 
a Chart. @ 


e 
In this memoir, for muclf of the material of which I am as usual 


indebted to the zealous exertions of Capt. Biden, Master Attendant of 
Madras, we have the advantage of tracing at the same time storms 
raging on the North and South sides of the Equator, of having a re- 
gister of the weather almost upon the Equator while the storms were 
blowing on both sides, and finally of tracing with abundant data in the 
dangerous ‘‘ Storm track” (as I have called it in another publication,)* 
extending from 5% to 15’ South and from 75° to 90’ E. a most severe hur- 
ricane, and this investigation has moreover developed a new feature in 
these storms, viz. that there are some which are comparatively sfadion- 
ary! having but an exceedingly slow progressive motion ; and should 
this be found by future reSearch to prevail frequently, it will be of im- 
portance both in our theoretical and practical views of storms. It will 
be found in the postcript to the Memoir that after this was sent to the 
press I obfhined from the Mauritius, the details of a storm there, in 
which a vessel, the Charles Heddle, was fully proving for us by what 
I may call a beautifal experiment, the truth of our researches here! 

I have as usual first given the documents carefully abridged, then a 
Tabular view of them for,each hemisphere, a summagy of the grounds 
from which the positions of the centres of the storms on different days — 
are developed, and finally a fe®w remarks on the whole. 








Copy of Report kept at the Master Altendant's Office Madras, from 
Coptain Bipen. 
Barometer. 

c Sa.mM. 4p. Mm, 10 fr. M. 
30th November 1843.—6 a. m. North West wind, North 
current strong and high surf. 7 a. m. North West 

_ wind, current very strong, high, and irregular surf, - 30,012 29.925 29,997 
lst December 1843.—6. a. 1. North West wind, North 

current, strong, high and irregular surf no boats or Cat- 
peng epi aN Rain, 2. +e es, 29.984 29,877 29,953 


* Horn Book of Storms ee 
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Barometer. 
Baem. 4p.m. 10 wv. ws, 
2¢@ December 1843.—6 a.m. North West wind, Northcur- 
rent, strong irregular and high surf, cloudy, .«. -- 29.944 29.861 29.916 


Ditto —5.30, ep. m. North wind, North current, strong and 
very high surf, no boats or Cattamarans could cross the - 
surf. Raining,e .. : a es 
3d December 1843.—4-55, a. mw. North East fea N orth 
ie current and high surf; cloudy weather, * +. «> 29.955 29.893 29.986 
Ditto,—3-15, ep. Mm. South East wind, South current, high 
surf and rain,.. ee ee oe ~ ae ¢. 


Ditto.—6 pr. w. South East wind, South current and rain, 
ath December 1843.—5 a.m. East wind, South current, 
bigh and irregular surf ; drizzling rain, .. ee -» 30,008 29.912 29.988 
Ditto.— 10-30, a. wm. East wind, South current strong, and 
moderate surf, we ee we oe 20 a ee 
(Signed) e Crarces Bivan. 





f Abridged Log of the Shtp VeRNon, Captain J. GimsaLerr, from 
Madras to Calcutta, reduced to civil time. 
: The Vernon left Madras roads, on the 30th November 1843, at 


7. p.m. and stood to the East, with a fresh monsoon from N.N. E. 
till midnight. 
lst December.—a. m. strong breeze N. N. E. till noon when Lat. 

12° 5’ N., Long. Chro. 83° 29’, E., Bar. 29.68., Symp. 29.52:, 

iy) rp. m. fresh gales to midnight with the,wind veering at 9 P. a. 
to N. E. and at midnight to E.N. E. 

} ~ 2d December.—a. m. heavy squalls; at 2 wind shifred to E. S. E. 

. with confused sea and much lightning, Bar. 29.54. 9 a. mm. wind E. by 
S. moderating a little ; noon squally and heavy sea Lat. D. R. 11° 48’ 

= N. Long. D. R. 83° 38’, Bar. 29.69., Symp. 29.54. Ther. 81° 

-- eB. m. strong gale Easterly, moderatitig to fine, at 7 r. m. when wind at 

* —E.N.E. 
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Report of the Barque Niagara Capt. W. Cuamrion, formarded by 
Captain BIpEN. 

Friday \st December 1843.—Lat. 10° N., Long. 87° E., expe- 
rienced a hard gale from S. W.to E. S. E. with a tremendous high 
sea on; lost sailf and sustained other damage, strong gales from East- 
ward on Saturday the 2d. On approaching the coast, found the 
weather more moderate and a smoother sea; during the above days 
it rained incessantly, and the Bar. fell to 29.10, Ther. 78° 40". 





Abridged Log of the ‘Ship Cannauar, Capt. W. Ripiey, from the 
Mauritius bound to Calcutta ; reduced to civil lime. 


26th Nov. 1842.—Wind variable from N.N _., N.b. E., and N. 
E. b. N., Course North 54° W. 94’, Lat. account ° mn N., Long. 84° 
38’ E., heavy squalls Bar. 29.80. 
27th November.—To noon cloudy, wind N. E., strong wind till 
midnight when N. E. b. E., Lat. noon 9* 5’ N., Long. 83° 50’, Sunset 
heavy squalls, Bar. not marked. ¥ 
28th November.—Strong Monsoon N. E. b. E. 2 a. m. veering to 
Northward 1] a. s. Violent squall ; noom heavy weather, Lat. account 
9°? 15’ N., Long. E. 83° 45’, heavy squalls and strong monsoon till 
midnight. Bar. 29.70. 
29th November.—Heavy breeze N.b. E. with squalls, noon every 
appearance of a storm, Lat. 9° 26' N., Long. 83° 43’ E. 4 p. ar. rapidly 
increasing. At 6 wind North; laid to, heavy squalls and rain, Bar. 
x 29.7. ; 
30th November.—Heavy gales, and tremendous squalls. Wind 
la. at. N.W.by N. Lat. 9° 40’, North, Long. 83° 57’ E. 11 a. » 
terrific squall of wind and rain. Bar. 29.50. pr. mw. heavy gale N. W. 
Gs to midnight. = 
3 lst December.—a. m. heavy gale N.W. with terrific squalls. At 
Ss 2 a. Mm. wind N. b. E. 8a. m- Ni: W. b. W. Noon, to3 pv. m. very 
—-fittle wind, Lat. 10° 32/ North, Long. 84° 3’ E. At 3 p. m. wind 
- shifted to S. W., Bar. fell to 29.40., 5 p.m. shifted again to N. W., 
9 p. m. set fore-sail ; at 10 wind veered again to 5. W., midnight, gale 
appearing steady, shook out close reefs, steering North. 


ae 
7. _ 
Ry , : 
i, 
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N, B.—From 11 4. m. to midnight steering North 4’ per hour. At 
Il and 12, 44 per hour. : 

2nd December.—1 a. m. gale suddenly increased to a most violent 
storm S. W., hove to under try-sails; 4 a. m. South. 5 to 6 raging with 
increased fury, Bar. 29.40, 8 a. m. more moderate, bore up steer- 
ing North 6 miles. At 10 wind South. Noon Lat.*account 11° 10’ 
North, Long. 84° 04' E., Bar. A. M. 29.60, 2 Pp. om. steering N.N. W. 
wind S.S.E. at 4 N. W. by N. wind S. E. 11 p. a. passed a ship, steer- 
ing to the S. W. midnigkt. Bar. 29.80. 

3rd December.—a. m. Strong breeze S. E. day-light steady, noon 
Lat. Obs. 12° 31‘, Long. 84° 7’, fine weather. 





Abridged Log of th® Ship Fazzutparry, Capt. H. Hanpvey from 
Bombay bound to Calcutta, reduced to civil time. 


27th November. 1843.—At noon moderate breeze from E.S. E. but 
threatening looking weather fo the Eastward. Lat. 5° 38' N., Long. 
Chr. 88° 40’, Bar. 29.72, and falling, Ther. 82°. For the last two days, 
current 110 miles to the Westward. Remark by Capt. Handley, at 
the beginning ®f this log. ‘*‘ Observed many thick white clouds densely 
packed to the Eastward which I have always found to precede an 
Easterly gale.” 

FP. Mm. Strong breezes Easterly (and at 8 p. aw. E. N. E.) dark cloudy 
weather and very threatening appearance to the Eastward with 
heavy N.E. sea on, increasing to a strong gale with dark threatening 
weather and heavy sea; Bar. 29.65. 

28th November.—6 a. m. Wind N.E. Noon strong gale with 
dark threatening weather to the N. E. making all preparation fora 
gale. Lat. 7° 22' N., Long. Chro. 88.10., Bar. 29.54, Ther. 81.0. p. a. 
Wind E. N. E. heavy gale with thiék dark weather. 3h.30 p. m. saw 





the “* John Brightman,” steering to the Southward. Midnight gale 


increasing, Bar Bar. 29 45. | + 
29th No .—A. M. gale blowing most furiously, saw a ship 
running | to the Southward. 10 wind N. E, b. E. marked at noon N. E. 





Bar. 29. 14, Ther. 83° No observation, Long. #7° 20’. Pp. mM. furious 


gale N. N. E. Bar. 29.40. At 11,30 ship in distress and Arab: crew 





’ 


is 
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alarmed. Wind at North, bore up at midnight running S. E. and at 
3a.m. on 30th. S.S. E. 
30th November.—Running to the S,S. E. 6) knots. 3 a. m. gale 
at the greatest fury “ blowing so hard that it was scarcely possible to 
hold on;” at 8, a litthe more moderate; noon moderating fast, but 
Barometer rurming low 29.40, Ther. 82°, Lat. indifferent Obs. 
7° 22' N., Long. 87° 35’ E., having since midnight made 74 
miles to the S. S. E. and South. 8 P. a. wind N. N. E., course S. E. 
5’ per hour; winds marked as vgriable N.,N. E.to S. W. at 7 rv. m. 
when (from 5 p. m. ship had only been going 1.4 knots) remarks are “* va- 
riable dark cloudy weather and a high cross sea; easterly gale 
broken, but Barometer very low, 29.31. At 7 p. m. “‘a heavy Westerly 
sea rolling up and overpowering the Eagerly sea” run from Noon to 
8 pvp. m. S. E. 32 miles: a brig in sight. At & Pp. wm. dark gloomy 
. weather with packed masses of clouds to the S. W., vivid lightning. Ves- 
sel steering N. E. 23 miles, from 8to midnight, when a strong breeze 
. from the S. W.and the S. Westerly sea very high, dark threatening 
weather, vessel running 8 knots to the N. E. 
| s lst December.—a. m. Increasing gale ; at 4 a. ». violent and severe 
gale S.S. W. if possible worse than before. 7, tremendous S. S. W. 
gale, Bar. 29.30 to 9 a. ». when Bar." on the rise; at 10 a. ». Bar. 
29. 45 gale moderating; at 11, 29.55 strong gales from South ; Lat. 
indifferent obs. 9° 55’ N. Long. 88° 00’ E., Bar. 29.65., Ther. 
82., rv. ac. Wind S.S. W., course N. E. 94 knots, and run 107 miles; to 
midnight sttong gale; 3 pv. wm. Bar. 29.75. 10 Pr. wm. 29.80. Wind 
\ South, midnight moderating and sky clearing. 
2 2d December.—Midnight to noon N. E. 51} miles N. E. b. N. 
494 miles. a. mx. Wind S. S. E.6a.m.5. E. ll a.m. E.S. E. At 
noon fine weather ; Lat. 11° 17’ N., Long. 89°45’, Bar. 29.90, Ther. 
83°. j . . 





re * 


Madras. The Couonet Burney. 
- The barque Colonel Burney, from Moulmein to Bombay passed by 
- Galle on the 10th instant,.under jury masts, having lost her main and 
mizen masts in a heavy gale on the Ast, in Lat. 6° 50’ N., Long. 
85° 20' E.— Record, Dee. 30. 
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Extract of a letter from Capt. Dornuam, of the Barqgue Cor. BuRNEY 
to his oroners dated, 28th December, 1843. 


Muerssrs. Arcarn Anvp Co. 


Dear Sins,—I beg to report the arrival of the Col. Burney here 
yesterday, after a passage of 33 days from Rangoon. Ilehave lost main 
and mizen-masts by the deck during a heavy gale in Lat. 6° N., 
Long. 85° E., the vessel was thrown on her beam-ends; to save ship 
and cargo I cut away my masts, when she righted with 7 feet water @& 
in the hold. Your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) R. B. Dugeam. 


Report from Kays, Ceylon, forwarded by Capt. Bingen. 


‘My Dear Cartain Broun. -—Ygu will no doubt have heard of the 
gale we have lately experienced down here ; and as it was evidently 
one of the rotatory description I send you an account of it, supposing 
that any information on this subject will be interesting. It appears to 
have travelled in a W. S. Westerly direction, the Southern portion of 
the circle passing over Kayts, Delft island and Paumbum: At Manar, 
although the weather had a wild appearance, it was not felt atall. I 
was myself at Paumbum at the time, where I noted the changes closely ; 
but at the other places, the vaftiations may not be so correft : still they 
are sufficiently so to trace the track of the gale. Te heats Saenapys 
my windward station, Kayts. 

It commenced here from the N. W. about noon on the Ist; increas- 
-ing in violence till 6 pr. a. of the 2d, between which and midnight 
it blew with great fury, accompanied by a very heavy fall of rain. 
On the morning of the 3d it shifted to W. 5S. W. strong, and by noon 
moderated at South. ay dl 

At Delft island on the Ist the wind whieh. bad, heen: maiaretealis 
day at N. W. freshened towards evening from the same quarter, and _ 
gradually veered round to between W. N. W. and W.byS;atwhich by - 
6 a sm. on the 2d it was blowing a heavy gale. This continued all that 
day and night till 11.30 a. s.on the 3d when the wind suddenly 









we 
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chopped round to S. by W. and moderated by daylight ; next 
morning the wind was from’S. S. E. and eventually settled at 8S. E. 

At Paumbum. 

let a. um. Wind fresh at N. W. 

r. m- More moderate at N.E. ; freshening during the @ight but fine. 

2d. a. m. 6 M@derate N. N. W. very cloudy. 

10 Freshening and veering to the Westward ; Ther 72° ; lower than it 
has ever been before during the last 4 years; noon very fresh at N. W. 
with confused appearance, scud flying fast and low from North, 3 YP. a. 
fresh, W. by S. 

6. Ditto W. S. W. Scud still flying from North, but not so fast ; 
heavy bank of rain to N. E, but without any appearance of wind from 
that quarter. a 

9. Increasing at W.S. W. Midnight, hard gales* at W. S. W. with 
very heavy rain. 

» 3d. a.m.6, Sky a perfect lead colour, gale and rain continuing from 
same quarter till 3 a.ar. when it moderated and Pp... veered to 8S. 8. W. 
and South ; scud now flying to N. E. . 
6. Strong breezes from S. W. to S. 8. E. the wind not remain- 
; ing steady for two consecutive minutes, still thick and, hazy with 
rain. : 

4th a. wm. Fresh South to S.S. E. and hazy. 

You will find it easy with these dates to trace the progress of the 
whirlwind from Kayts to Paumbum, and if it continue in the same 
course it must ‘coast along the shore of Ma@ura and part of Tinnevelly, 
going to sea again from the Malabar coast at a little to the North of 
Cape Comorin ; leaving Colombo untouched ; a matter to be rejoiced at, 
as the craft there at this fine season would hardly have been prepared 
_ for a blow from any point South of West. 
= My vessel had a very narrow egcape, having parted and drifted to 
within 80 yards of a reef. She lost bowsprit, rudder and boats, had 
. her stern stove in and was otherwise much injured ; but fortunately 
- the wind coming round enabled her to get a start off and run round to 

leeward of the island where I picked her up a sad plight. We are 
, ee SOW err mere Be be St ate Ngee Dy ile wae OF he 








fe (Signed) » f = FRANKLIN. 
IX» 
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BarqueCarnkna from Ceylon towards Madras, reduced to Civil time. 


A long detailed extract of this vessel's log was kindly sent me by 
Capt. Biden, and it would have been highly interesting from her posi- 
tion between 4° and 13° North Lat., had any Long. accompanied it, but 
unfortunately there was none. And weare thus reductd to the necessity 
of saying only that she had, 

On the 25h November.—Winds E.to N. W. in Lat. at Noon 4° 


58" N. © . 
26th November.— Winds Northerly in 5° 43’ N., strong breezes and 
cloudy. 


27th November.—Bar. 28.80., (by Capt. Biden's correction, 29.50.,) 
No observations, winds apparently N. E. to N. N. E. 

28th November*—Wind N. E. by E. to N. N. W. No observations, 
weather hazy and much rain. 

29th Novernber.—N. W.to N. N. E. and again W.N, W.; light 
winds, cloudy and squally._ . 

30th November.—N. N. W. Westerly aay 5.5. W. winds. Lat. 
6° 57’ North. 

lst Decegiber.—Lat. 9° 51'N. winds Southerly increasing at 4 Pp. . 
to a strong gale obliging the vessel to scud under a reefed fore-sail. 

2d. December.—Moderating, Lat, 12° 17' N. vw. mu. S. E. wind. 





Abridged Log of the Brig sBirrrrn, Captain G. Soorr, from “the 
Mauritius to Madras, JSormwarded by Capt. Bipen.* 


261h November 1843.—1 p.m. Wind W.S. W. fresh breeze and - 


cloudy ; 7, Bar. 29.50; at 10 pr. m., hard squalls, 

29h November.—11 wind S. W. first part strong breezes, middle 
and latter parts fresh gale, with squally weather and rain. 9 a.m. 
Bar.,29,35. Noon, fresh gale and cJoudy, Lat. Obs. 5° 33’ N. 

ly. mw. wind S. W. fresh gale and squally; at 4 Bar. 29.24; at 3 
wind S. S. W.; at 5 South more moderate but threatening in appear- 

ance, made preparation for bad weather; 10 wind 8,S.E., 12 squally 
with small rain. 
“@ With his hg Aloe mo Loaghenadé8 given. 
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30th November.—At3 a.m. wind East ; at 5, wind E. N. E. squally ; 
at 7 Bar. 29.34; noon, fresh gale and cloudy, Lat. Obs. 8° 23’ N. 

ly mw. wind E. N. E. fresh gale and cloudy, at 3 wind N. E.by E. 
at 5 Bar. 29.30, 8 Bar. 29.40. Hard squalls with small rain; 11 
wind E.N. E. fresh gale throughout with frequent hafd squalls and 
small rain; under storm trysails. 4 

lst December.—3 a.m. furled the fore topsail, 5 Bar. 20.30, 7 more 
moderate, 10 wind East, Bar. 29.24. Noon, fresh gale and cloudy, 
Lat. Obs, 9° 49’ N. . - 

1 v.m. wind S. E. fresh gale with hard squalls, 5 wind South, 8 hard 
squalls with small rain, 6 Bar. 29.35, fresh gale throughout with fre- 
quent tard squalls and small rain. Midnight Bar. 29.49. 

2d December.—2 a.m., wind 8.8. E. ver®* hard squalls with small 
rain, 4 Bar. 29.60, 5 more moderate, 11 wind S. E., noon more mo- 
derate, Bar. 29.60. Lat. Obs. 11° 2]' N. after which fine weather. 





Report from the Barque Many Iunw, Captain Bovn, forrwarded by 
Captain Bipen. 
30th November, 1843.— Blowing a strong breeze from N. N. E. 
all possible sail set, daylight the weather became very clandy, heavy 
dark masses rising in the North and passing over with increasing 
velocity to the Southward. Noon, weather dismally dark, with a very 
suspicious appearance, sun obscured, Lat. by account 12° 20° North, 
pr. w., the sea rising and the breeze increasing fast, took in all small 
sails and sent down royal and top-gallant yards, and close reefed the top- 
sails, indeed at this time I would, have been induced to lay the 
vessel to, the appearance of the weather was so bad ; as well as being 
under the impression, that the farther you run into a storm the more 
likely you are to suffer from its effects* had the Barometer not kept 
well up; at daylight it stood at, ., -- 30 03 
- At noon it rose to, «-, ~~ «- 30 11 
2 r. mw. down to, Pe wa 20 83 
where it continued till midnight, at which time it blew a terrific gale 
with a heavy cross sea, wind steady at N. N. E. and scudding under 


© This is the old axiom. It depends of course on which side of a storm circle the 
ship is, to be correct. A ship should certainly never run into a storm, but she may 
as certainly often run owt of u.—H. P. . 
¢ . 





- 
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two close reefed top-sails ; I may here add that I never saw the mercury 
fluctuate so much, although it never fell lower than 29. 60.* 

lst December.—From midnight till daylight, the gale continued with 
unabated force, with frequent hard squalls and heavy rain, and a 
dreadful sea eunning, that washed away nearly all the bulwarks, 
and drowned nearly the whole of the live stock. ‘The sea was un- 
commonly cross, and evidently produced from other causes, besides the 
gale we were then in, and had we not taken the precaution to get every 
thing well secured on*deck, as well as made secure aloft, the conse- 
quences might have been serious ; towards noon the weather cleared 
away so far as to enable me to measure the sun’s altitude, which placed 
us in 10° 4° N.-Long. 84° I’ E, p.m. the gale continued 
with very unsettled weather, wind veering round to the Westward, 
Bar. 29.60; tow@rds midnight weather tolerably clear overhead, 
but a dense wild looking haze all round the horizon, Bar. 29,25. 

2nd December.—The wind continued to veer tothe Westward till 
2 a.m. when it fell nearly cal, the weather then looking dismal 
with continued flashes of vivid lightning and loud peals of thunder, got 
all the canvas secured as fast as possible, which we had just time to 
do when the gale burst out from about S.S. W. Fortunately we were 
prepared for it, and had nothing set but a new small close reefed main- 
top sail, which we lay to under till noon, Bar. stationary at 
29.25. It is impossible for me to describe the sea that we had to eontend 
with. It had been blowing a gale (and no ordinary one,) from N. N. E. 
round to S. S. W. for the last three days, and every w&y we looked a 
mountain of water appeared coming towards us. Shortly after noon 
the Bar. started up to 29.80, but the gale continued without any 
abatement till midnight. 

3rd December.—The gale began gradually to abate and the Sea to 
fall; Barometer at daylight up to 29.90. 





Abridged Log of the Ship Fvzur Cunreem, Captain J. BaLuanrine, 
_ Srom Cateutta towards the Mauritius, reduced to civil time. _ 
26th November, 1843.—Noon, fine breeze N. and cloudy, Lat. 


‘Yeo 


7° 50’ N. Long. 83° 59’ E., course South, 7 knots per hour. v. m. and 


to midnight squally. Wind steady at North and N. by E. 


. ‘These fluctuations are highly interesting ey whoa paatts are pene P.. 


a”: ee Sf 
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27th November.—a.m.to9; Wind about North; 10 to Noon N.N.W. 
squally ; noon Lat. 5° Ll’ N. Long. 83° 36’ E., 9 p. mw. heavy squalls, 
wind and rain from N.N.W. to midnight. 

2tth November—a. m. to noon, fresh breeze, &c. tolerably clear ; 
wind varying N.N. W. to N. W. bDN., 8.30 a, Mm. am English bark 
standing to the Northward and Eastward. Noon Lat. 2° 6’ N. Long. 
83° 40} E.; by 8 p.m. increasing to fresh gale W. bS. ; ; to midnight 
course Boas 8 knots throughout. 

29th November.—a.m. fresh gele West sincreasing with heavy 
squalls to a strong gale and sea by noon, when Lat. 0U° 54’ S., Long. 
84° 301’ E., Current of about 24 miles to the Eastward. p. m. Gale 
continuing and increasing at times, to midnight,» wind strong at West 
and course South 7 and 8 per hour. ** 
80th November.—S8 a. mu. more moderate, noon*fresh gales, Wind 
steady at West throughout, Lat. account 3° 50’ S., Long. 85° 27’ 
E. Current of 21 to the Eastward. pr. m, more moderate and clear, 
wind West; and at 7 Pp. aw. W. 4 5S., ee moderate and clear, a 
strong sea from the W.S. W. 

let December. —aA. M. a little squally ; by 10 a. ». windat N. N. W. 
light 3 knot breeze; noon fine, Lat. 5° 39’ S. Long. 85° 37! E. Current 
and sea estimated by Captain Ballantiné at 29’ to the E. N. E. a 
strong sea from the W.S. W. pe. wa. winds N. N. W.,and at 9 N. W. 
and fine to midnight. 

2d December—a. Mm, to noon, light N. N. E. winds with a heavy Aead 
sea. (Ship steering S. W. by S.) Lat. 6° Al’ S. Long. 85°00} E. no 
current, but the sea has retarded the ship’s progress 10 miles. 





Mauritius Sap Niwa frou the Englishman. 

We are indebted to Captain Renaut of the Ship Active, for the 
following details respecting the hurricane which he experienced on the 
30th November. On the 24th November, the weather was very tem- 
pestuous, blowing from the S. W. and veering round to the N. W. 
then N. E. and finally settled at E. on the 30th, and blew a perfect 
hurricane for 48 hours in Lat. 10° 23'S. and Long. 85° 17’ E. The gale 
abated on the 2nd December in Lat. 13° 58’ S. and Long. 135° 3I' E. 
The Ship sustained the loss of a few sails and a quarter boat ; but for- 
tunately none of the coolie passengers on board sustained any injury. 
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The Bark Ward, Chapman, from Bombay, reports having experienced 
a hurricane in Lat. 12° 30° S. and Long. 84° 30’ E. commencing on 
the 30th November from S. W. and blowing right round the compass. 
It abated however on the 3rd December, Lat. 14° S. and Long. 


79° 30’ E; she lost a few sails. 





Abridged Log of the Barque Furowrers or Useie, Captain ANNAND, 
from Madras te the Mausittius, reduced to civil time. 


24th November, 1843.—The Log worked back from 25th, gives for 
this day, Lat. 4° 57’, Long. 84° 33’ E. with light Southerly and S., S. 
W. airs and breezes, from noon to midnight. 

25th November.—a. m?*heavy squalls and rain, wind S. and S.b 
W. to noon when Strong gale about S.S. W. Lat. 5° 36' S. Long. 85° 
27' E., Bar. 29.80, Ther. 81° high cross sea. v.™m. to midnight strong 
gale S. W. by S. with squalls and rain; preparing for bad weather. 
Midnight Bar. 29.68. ° 
. 26th November.—To Noon gale increasing from S. W., Lat. 6° 5’ S. 
Long. 86° 21’ E., Bar. 29.62, Ther. &1°. pv. m. increasing and S. W. b. 


W. 6 ep. m. hove to under bare poles. Heavy sea running, midnight 
the same. ; 

27th November.—4 a. ™M. weather a little clearer, noon heavy gales 
Lat. 6° 20'S. Long. 88° 4’ E., Bar. 29.57, Ther. 83°. Easterly current 
of 60’ since noon of the 26th. Pp. ». wind W. N. W. At 10 N. W. to 
midnight. : 

28th November.—4 a. mM. wind pauling tothe North, being N. N. W., 
at 2 a. »., when the ship bore up and ran 27’ to the S. W. by S. when 
hove to again, having sprung the fore-topmast in rolling. Noon wind 
about N.N. W. Lat. Obs. 7° 41'S. Long, 88° 49’ E., Bar. 29.63. Ther. 
84°. p.m. wind North. Strong ggles and heavy sea to midnight. 

29th November.—a. M. apparently, moderating, noon strong a 
Lat. 6 46’ S., Long. 87° 40’ E., Bar. 29.67, Ther. 83°. 10 a. m. 
bore up and steered S. W.bS., vp. a. strong gale N. N. ‘EP ‘Ship 
running to the S. W. b.S. to midnight. Bar. at 4 r. m. 29:66 and 
wind at 10 p.m. N. E., midnight strong gales and Bar. 29.69. “ 


30th November.—At 8 a.m. wind N.E.bE., strong gale heavy . 
squalls, turbulent sea, and Bar. falling, 9 a. wt. hove to again, hav- 


“ 
" . 


a 


a 
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ing since 10 a. m. on the 29th, ran 158 miles to the 5S. W. b. S., 

noon heavy gale, Lat, 10° 52’ S., Long. 86° 24° E. Bar. 29.59. Ther. 
b 83°. v.m. wind N.E. Strong gales, heavy squalls and a dark cloudy 
appearance all round in the sky. 2 p. mw. Bar. 29.58. At 10 P- om. 
Bar. 29.53. Gale very heavy; at midnight Bar. 29.49., 

lst Decembers—2 a. m. wind E.N.E. & a.m. abating a little, 
10:30 bore up again to S. W. Noon strong gales Lat. 11° 2' S., 
Long. 86° 6'., Bar. 29.50, Ther. 84°. vp. ma. Wind N. E. bE., 4 vp. m. 
Bar. rising, midnight strong gales and heavy gqualls, ship running to 
the S. W. 

Qnd December.—4 a. m. to noon moderating; 10 a. m. Wind N. E. 
Ship steering to S. W. Noon clearing away, Lat. 13° 20’ S. Long. 
83° 49’ East. Bar. 29.83, Ther. 86°. rf. y, fine E. N. E. breeze to 
midnight. . 

y 3rd December.—Noon fine, lat. 14° 22’ S. Long. 81° 15’ E., Bar. 
29.87, Ther. 85°. 


. Baers: 
Abridged Log of the Ship Joan Fitemine, Capt. CLern, from Calcutta 


: bound to Mauritius, reduced fo civil time. N. B. Soge additions 
made from a letter of Capt. CLenx’s forwarded by Captain Biven. 





my 2Qlst November 1843.—The weather, from calm and cloudy with 

light airs on the 20th and 2lst, isat 5r. ™.on the 2Ist marked as 

“heavy cloud? weather in the North Wet.” 
22d November.—At 5 a. m. the wind became steady at W.S. 

W. At noon fine and cloudy, Lat. 00° 30’ North, Long. 82° 29’ E. 

p.m. to midnight wind about S. W. ship running to S. E, and S. b 

‘E. 7 and 8 knots. 
23d November.—a. m. squally; at 8 a. um. wind West, 8 knot 

. breeze, course South. Noon strong breeze and cloudy, Lat. 2° 15'S. 
é Long. 83° 30’ E,. Ther. 82°, Bar. 29.72. Pp. m. wind W.bN. and 

at 5 W.S. W., midnight heavy cloudy weather, 

j 24th November.—a. Mm. increasing, noon under close reefs, strong 
, gale W.S. W.and thick weather with rain, Lat, 4° 47', Long. 84° 30° 
E. pv. m. to midnight wind W. b S. hard squalls, strong gale and 

- heavy sea. Course to the S. and S,5,E, 5 knots. 
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25th November.—a. m. moderating a little, high head sea, noon 
Lat. 5° I’ S., Long. 85° 31’ E., Bar. 29.70., Ther. 78° yp, a. wind 
W.S. W. more moderate ; to midnight heavy head sea continues. ‘ 

26th November.—a. mM. to noon wind W. 5. W. At noon every 
appearance ofa gale, Lat. 5° 58’ S. Long. 86° 24’ E., p.m. wind 
marked S. W. b. W. blowing very hard; Bar. fallifig to 29.50, ‘lying 
to under storm staysails, head to the S., midnight blowing excessively 
hard. 

27th November. —a.™. Sea inereasing ; at noon Lat. 6° 26'S., Long. 
87° 10’, Bar. 29.50. Ther. 80°, p. wx. Bar. 29.40, heavy gale (appa- 
rently from N.W.or W.N. W,*) continues till midnight. . 

28th November.—a. m. wind drawing to N. W. (ship coming up _ 
to W. S. W.) Noon moree moderate, Lat. 7° 7' S. Long. 87° 24' E., 
Bar. 29.50, Ther. 80°. vp. mw. wind marked N. N. W. gale continuing ; 
very irregular sea. At 8 yp. mw. wind had veered to.N. E., ship running 
S. W. b S. and S. W. 98 miles from 11 a.m. to midnight when strong 
gale. - © 

29th November.—a. m. Increasing to a hurricane about N.E.; 
noon Bar. 29.00, Ther. 79°, Sympiesometer 28.9, ship on her beam 
ends. Lat. 8° 47‘, Long. 86° 20’. p..«1. Hurricane between North and 
East, head to N. N. W., Bar. broke ; oil disappeared in the Simp. 
At midnight ship buried in the sea and half swamped. 

30th November.—a. m. Cut away the top masts which relieved her . 
a little ; boats blown into the rigging and over the poop, at 4 blowing 
a hurricane still between Nérth and East. ae in Si 

ist December.—To noon still plowing a heavy gale ; Sympiesometer 
28.4. at noon, oil having re-appeared; at 5 a.m. set a storm stay- [se 
sail, moderating to midnight. q 

2@ December.—To noon moderating, wind not ene: Lat. obs. 
14° 5’ mo 79° 29'; 7 ». wm. wind marked N.E. At etka — 


. ol "%. 
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 Blothinig ts misiiked in the Log,-Uat'it bhelear that the "OA mbit’ have bee oe ~~ 
the yeti of Weat, at least since ge nape by the Lat. for tying to basses 
storm stay: with a gale from 8. W.b W. the ship must have bee n making n 
thing at least from noon to nearly midnight, when if we suppose the gale are 
drawn to the Northward | sla ip aia may Reacinaltibues to gece the 27th a, 














have drifted back and Lat. whi appear 
juthe log to noon of the 28th; for r ae Seis before that "imme that she | > 
bore up. nee 1 git ote . 
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Abridged Log of the Barque Evizasera Ainstizr, Captain T. Lys- 
reR, from Madras tothe Mauritius, reduced to Civil time. 
23rd. November, 1843.—Noon, Lat. Obs. 3° 5’ S. Long. 84° 3’ Bar 
29.80. Ther. 82°. During the preceding 24h had run 5 to 7 knots 
to the S. b. E. with winds varying from to S. W. §. W., wind 
bn W. b. S. to 8 a.m. when W. to noon, fresh breeze and latterly 
i squally. vp. m. the wind W. to midnight. 
‘ 24th November.—Wind W. b. S. to 8 a. m. and W. to noon, when 
_ Lat. 5° 10'S., Long. 84° 25’ E., Bar. 29.78. Ther. 79°. p.m. fresh 
breeze and squally wind W. to midnight. 
25th. November.—To 5 a.m. Wind 8S. W. and to noon, S. 5S. W. 
- and high swell from the Southward, Lat. Obs. 5° 41’ S. Long. 85° 50’ 
E. Bar. 29.78. Ther. 80° p. ». fresh gale incseasing from 5S. W. b. 5S. 
and S. W.,at lle. mw. W.S. W. . 
* 26th November.—a.m. fresh gale W. S.W. to noon, and high sea 
‘from the Southward ; noon Lat. 6° 26’ 5S. Long. 86° 53.' E. Pp. m. 
[-® hard gales and heavy squalls W. 5. W. hove to till midnight head 
IN. N. W. when more moderate. 
27th. November.—Made sail to the Southward, and to noon ran 
62 miles to the S. b. W. Winds l «4. a. W. N. W.; 7 a. u. W. b. N.; 
at 10, W. N. W. fresh gales and cloudy with drizzling rain and high 
sea; noon Lat. Obs. 6° 27'S. Long. account 87° 22’ E. Bar. 29.60. 
% Ther. 80°. 1. a. wind N. W., 6 p.a.N.N. W. 102. wm. North; 
_ midnight N. N. E. 
28th November.—3 a. mu. Hard gale from W. E. with heavy squalls ; 
4, hove to under close reefed main- top-sail, Bar. 29. 30 ; noon tremen- 
dous sea, Lat. acct. 8° 21’ S. Long. 87° 02’ E. Bar. 29.5. Ther. 
80°. To 5 rp. m. wind E. N. E.; 6 pv. mw. East. At 5 pe. ». Main-top- 
sail blown to pieces and ship labouring greatly, set the reefed fore-sail 
and kept the ship before the wind. At 6 p. mr. fore-sail blown out of 
the bolt ropes, broached to with head to the N. N. W. midnight, 
_ gale blowing with great vidlence, and tremendous high sea. 
99h November.—5 a.m. A sudden lull and high confused sea. 7 a. m. 
sf commenced blowing from the North; noon, heavy thick cloudy weather 
: ‘all round, with a high confused sea, hard puffs and lulls at times, Bar. 
29.00, Ther. 77°. At | p.m. wind S. E.; at 6, to8, North; at 9, N.N. 
Vv ae 12, North, heavy puffs, and lulls with a high sea. Bar. 29.00. 
. E 


? 


‘ 
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30th November.—Wind North to noon, at 2 a.m. Bar. 28.90. At 
4, Bar. 28.80.; at day-light blowing very hard with tremendous gusts 
attimes. Noon, Bar. 26.60, Ther. 76°; lying to with ship’s head to 
the West. PF. M. commenced a perfect hurricane, ship on her beam 
ends, and expecting masts to go at every moment, every thing ready 
to cut away. 4 pe. wm. Bar. 28.90; 6 Pp. m. stilleblowing violently. 
7, wind North, the furled” main-sail blown from the gaskets. 8, 
Bar, 28,90, wind N. N. E. Midnight, weather the same, Bar. 29.00. 
lying to, head West m W. N. VW. 

lst December.—Daylight inclined to moderate, wind from N. N. E., 
to noon Bar. 29.10, head N. W.; noon, heavy puffs and }ulls with 
thick cloudy weather, and much rain, Bar. 29.20. Ther. 7k°. At 6 
vy m. Bar. 29.30. At&,y.m. Bar. 29.35., midnight 29.45. p,m. wind 
N. E. i. % 

2d December.—6 a. m. Bar. 29.50., noon 29.70. making sail ; Lat. 
12° 34° SS. Long. 81° 59’ E., pleasant breeze N. E.; 4p. wm. E,N,E, 
9 p. ws. N. E. , 

3d December.—Noon, Lat. 14°. 6’ S. Long. 80°. 53' E. Fine weather. 

Abridged Log of the Ship Epmoystone, Capt. MacDouGa.L, j/rom 

‘Caleutia bound*to Mauritius, reduced to Civil time. 

25th November.—At noon in Lat. 6° 15‘ S. Long. 82° 30’ E., Pp. a. 
Winds variable from the S. W. to S. 5. E.; to midnight, light breezes 
and cloudy. 

26th November.—Steady light breeze to noon fromS. S. W., no ob- 
servation, Lat. account 6° 42'S. Long. account 43° 06’ E. Pp. a. to 
midnight, winds 8.58. W. to South, brisk breeze. 

27th November.—a. m. strong breeze about South, with hard squalls 
and turbulent sea. Lat. Obs. 6° 58'S. Long. 83° 36’ E., Pp. m. va- 
riable strong breezes from the Southward, with hard squalls. Mid- 
night “ strong gale.” 


28th November.—a.m. strong gale and mountainous sea. Wind 


about S. S. W. Neon, Lat. Obs. 6° 50’ S. Long. 84° 04' E. pv, m. wind 
S. W.; gale increas g to midnight. “i 


+o. puler_ ees eae eat rest, no . a rdae comet 
7° 12’ S. Long. 85° 02’ E. MM. violent ge W. b S. ,” heavy cross sea. 
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8 p.m. “ wind hauled to W. N. W. and moderated, Bar. rising; 10 r. x 
W.N. W. made sail and stood to the S.S E. 9! till midnight. 
30th November.—3 a.m. wind N.W.; at 6, N.N. W. Daylight, 
gale increasing, and Bar. falling; to noon, severe gale N. N. W. with 
furious gusts, Lat. account 9° 3’ S. Long. account 85° 4’. E.g 9 Pp. um. wind 
N. N. W., severe fale and high cross sca; at &, wind N. b. E. to mid- 
night, when Bar. rising a little. 

let December.— By 9 a. m. strong gales N. E., tonoon Lat. by account 
11° 15'S. Long. account 84° 22' E. wm ao. the same, wind N. E.to mid- 
night ; carried away chain plates and hove to; midnight more moderate. 

2d December.—a.™M. moderating to noon; wind N. E. to9 a. m 
and North to noon, when Lat. 12° 23’ S. Long. 84°30’ E. p.m. wind 
N. E., moderate breeze and heavy cross sea.ee 

3d December.—Noon, Lat. 13° 51' S., heavy sea still continuing, 
wind E. N. E. and fine. 

Note.—Captain MacDougal informs me that during the storm, his 
Bar. was at 29.35 and the Symp. ag 29°28’ the lowest, the Ther. 
steady at 72° throughout the gale, } 

The Lat. and Long. given, are partly from the chart, and partly 

from account worked either forward or backward to the near- 
est day of observation, Captain McDougal observes that having 220 
emigrant coolies on board, he was obliged, during the height of the 
‘storm, to steer various courses to obtain for them as much comfort dnd 
safety as the weather would allow of, so that he can only give me 
limits wifhim which he thinks the vessel’s position must have been. 
The log gives as nearly as can be ascertained, a current of 149 miles 
a to the South and 116 miles to the West, but it is necessarily very 
imperfect, and the set of the storm wave and current on one day was 
- doubtless counteracted, in some degree, by that on a different part of 
‘the storm circle on another. 
































rhage ap Log of the Barque Buisue’ » Captain Stuart, from Madras 
gaye fo Mauritius, reduced to Civil time. 


26th November, 1843.—At Noon, Lat. 6° 17’ S. Long. about 83° 
AVE,, wind S. W.b.5S., ship s steering to the S. E. b. 5. 44 knots, squal- 
and rain. Spoke the Tartar 7 days from Ceylon, Midnight, wind 


bee 2 Beet f 
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27th. November—a. m. to Noon strong breeze and cloudy ; no Obs. ; 
Pr. mw. fresh gale S. S. W., G e. m. South, course E.S. E. Midnight 
heavy squalls and rain. 

28th. Nov.—a. mM. Heavy squalls and rain continuing, wind from 
S. to S. W., gourse S. E. to 5. 5S. E. Noon Lat. 7° 8’ S. Long. 85° 10 
E., heavy gales S. W. b. W. and sea. P. Mm. Wirad W.5. W. at 6 
and to midnight when strong “gales and rain; course marked as 5. b. 
E. to 8. b. W. In the Newspaper report Captain Stuart states this 4 
to be the day on whick the wind became very tempestuous. 

20h. Nov.—a. m. Strong gales continuing W. 5. W. and at 6 a.m 
this day, course S.S. W. Noon heavy gales throughout. Pp. m. increasing, 
wind marked N. W. Course S. W. and at midnight 5S. b. W, 

30th. Nov.— Daylight heavy squalls and rain N. W. Course S. W., 7 
knots. Noon. Lat. 9° 2’ S. Long. 85° 9° E. strong gale. Pp. mM. wind 
N. W. Midnight heavy squalls and rain. 

lst December.—Wind,N. W. to noon; course S. W. b. S. and 58. 
ws Lat. 11° O'S. pv. m. heavy, gale N. N. W. Course, 74 knots to 

S. W. and at 6 p.m. to W.S. W. Heavy gale and rain; midnight 
online 
» 2d. December.—Wind and weather as before, course W.5S. W. 74’; 
Noon, no observation. rp.M. wind marked Easterly, course W. b. 5. 
Heavy gale and squalls to midnight. 

3d. December.—Wind Easterly, course W. b. S. 7} knots. Noon, 
heavy gale, no observation. pv. m. wind Easterly, course W. 5S. W. 
6Gr.m.wind N. E. Hovetoatd p. m. 

4th. December.—Mizen top-mast went, Tost silo and sprung 
main-mast, ship labouring as tf in broken water on a reef. No obser- 
vation. vw. ™. fresh gale and fine, wind E.N. E. lying to; midnight 
moderate and fine. 

5th. December.—6 a.m. bore up to the W. by S. Wind Beasterly, 
noon Lat. Obs. 18° 6’ S. Fine weather. . 


- 
—————— ‘ 


Secreto! Leg} of the Ship Soruia, Capt. Anprew, from ~<a 

; rons) the A omtsiile <cem time. | 

- On the 22d No whbe?.-At noon the phia was in Lat. 4° 58. 

S. Long. 79° 54’ E. standing till midnight to the 8.8. E, with a mo- 4 

derate breeze from the 8. Westward, squally weather. 
=< 
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23d November.—Threatening dark weather and puffy, to noon, 
when Lat. 5° 54° S. Long. 80° 30’ E. p.m. to midnight, strong 
breeze and cloudy ; ship standing to the E. 8. E. and E., wind 8S. 8. 
Westerly, throughout heavy head swell ; midnight more moderate. 

24th November.—At 4: 30 a. m. a heavy squall andshift of wind 
from 8.58. E. to W.N.W. when a strong breeze and heavy head sea, 
ship standing to the S. E.; noon Lat. account 6° 30’ S. Long. 81° 20’ 
E. ve. m. wind S. W.b.5. ; midnight squally and calm. 

25th November.—Throughout variable, squably and calm ; noon Lat. 
Obs. 5° 50’ S. Long 8l° 49’. E. Midnight moderate and squally 
weather. 

26th November.— Moderate S.S. W. breeze to noon, when Lat. 
Obs. 6° 24’ S. Long. 82° 53’ E. 6 «a. yw, saw the bark Ward, 
Chapman, from Bombay ; 8 pvp. m. wind 5S. fresh-breeze and cloudy, 
ship standing to the West and W. b. N. 

27th November.—Wind South to noon. Standing S. E. b. E. to 
8 a, um. when W. b. N. for 2 hours and again S. E. b. E., strong 
breezes and a heavy, S. E. swell; noon’ Lat. Obs. 6° 36° S. Long. 
not given ; Pp. ™. to midnight hard squalls. 

98th November.—Wind from 5. b. E.toS.5.W. of variable 
strength, and with thick weather, noom Lat. 6° 23° S Long. 81° 
34' E. rp. m. increasing with a heavy head sea from the South- 
ward from 3 Pp. ™. to midnight, wind S. W. and S. W. b. W. 

9974 November.—Wind S.W.b.W.to 5.S. W. to noon strong 
breeze and high head sea. Lat. noon 6° 48’ S. Long. 82° 00° E. 
P.M. increasing in puffs” Westerly and W. N. W. “ very dirty ap- 
pearance all round the horizon.” : 
830th November.—Wind N. W. throughout, a. mM. increasing to a 
gale with tremendous puffs at intervals ; daylight heavy gale ; noon hard 
gale, no observation ; rp. ™. heavy sea in all directions; ship lying to, 
up S. W. off S. S. W. l and 2 knots. 

lst December.—a. ™. heavy gales and a fearful sea running in 
‘all directions, lying to under a close reefed main-top-sail and fore- 


sail. Ga. m. moderating a little. Wind marked N. W. throughout, 


‘no observation; P. ™. still moderating. Midnight heavy sea running 
from the S. Westward; wind veering a litthe to the Northward 


_ apparently. 


. 
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2@ December.—a.™m. wind marked North, fresh breeze and cloudy 
with cross sea; noon Lat. 9°56’S. and Long. 81.48’ E., wind and weather 
the same to midnight. 

3d December.—Wjnd marked N.N.E. to midnight, and fine wea- 
ther ; noon Lat. 11° 7’ S, Long. 80°49" E, 


Abridged Log of the Ship Furrux Rozacx, Captain Runpux, JSrom 
Calrutta to Mauritius, civil time. 

) This very able, careful, and really scientific log, which reflects the highest credit 

on Captam Kundle, was kindly placed at my dispos: al by him, being his private one. 

Every nautical and scientific man will | am sure join with me in wishing we had many 

such observers afloat, and access to their observations. I need not say that with the 


necessary abridgment as to mafiduvres and private matters, I have as nearly as possible 
preserved Captain Kuna@le’s expressions.—H P. 


On the 20th November, 1845.—The Futtle Rozack, at noon was 
in Lat. 0°39’ N. Long, by 2. Chrs. 82° 30' E. and Bar. 29.93.* Ther, 78° 
Winds variable between W.*S! W. and S. W. with light fine weather; 
“at 8 p. aw. a fresh breeze and squalls, sun-set very fiery, Bar. is 
high. At midnight squalls less frequent, course S. a little Easterly. 

2\st November.—1| a. m. to 4, strong breeze smart squalls and 
torrents of rain. Noon, pleasant weather, Lat. Obs. 1° 22’ S. Long. 
83° 10’ E. Bar. 6 a. w. 29.93. Ther. 79°; noon Bar. 29.93. Ther. 82°, 
winds ,a.w. 5. W. to W. N. W. and at times South. Pp. mM. moderate 
breeze and passing squalls; a long Southerly swell jyst perceptible, 
clouds a. » spherical cumuli and nimbus. p. m. cumuli and dark 
nimbi; wind p.m. Westand W. N. W.andN. W. in the squalls; Pp. m. 
Bar. 5p. a. 29. 93. Ther. 80°, at 1] v. m. Bar. 29.03. and Ther. 80°, At 
9 P.M. Capt. R. remarks, ‘I observed those modifications of lightning 
more like the Aurora Borealis which I have seen in the North sea, 
or rather more like the Aurora Aastralis which I have seen off Van- 
Dieman’s Land and New Zealand." aie have never seep it in low 


_ Ser eere 


Lats. but as a precursor of ‘strong weather. It gradually lightens 


up the weste izon with a guiiden's dark red glare, and thus flickers 


about for a few Seaedes tuall 
high. ‘The stars rs too ha a ver ry sickly ap men on 
| Ae corrected by snewion t he Stan 
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dancing motion. I thought at first my eyes deceived me, but my 
mates observed the same ; I suppose occasioned by some dense vapour.” 

22d November.—a. m. wind marked S.5. W.to West ; course from 
3 to 7 knots to the southward. Squally, making preparations for 
bad weather. Noon, Lat. Obs. 3° 18’ S. Long. Chr. 83°.22’ E. Lunars 
83° 10° E. Curremt for the last 24 hours S. E. b. E. 26’. Clouds a. ar. 
cumulo stratus with flying nimbus, Bar. 1 a. mw. 29.93. Ther. 79°; 6 
a.m. 29° 93' and 78°; noon 29° 88’ and 82°. 

p.m. Squally, winds West to W. b. N. 4 pom. scud flying swiftly 
to the Southward, 4 Pp. m.observed many phosphoric flashes in the sea, 
the luminous space from one flash as large as the cutter ; running Gand 
7 knots toS. b. W.; midnight fresh breeze. Bar. 9 vr. ». 29.91, Ther. 
80°; at 10 Pp. at. the same clouds Pp. a. at interygls lofty cirrhi, then again 
obscured, a nimbus and light scud flying to the South above all. 

93d November.—a.™M.to noon, winds West to S. W. Gand 7 knots, 
breeze to noon, when Lat. 5° 22’ S. Long. 83° 53’ E., current 59’ N.E. 
b. E. for the last 24h. Bar. a. a 29.70. Ther. “26° ; at8 a. mu. 29° 50’ and 
77°- at 10 p.m. 29.53 and 78°. Noon 29.46 and 80, clouds hemis- 4 
pherical cumuli interspersed with ponderous nimbi. 

Capt. R.—remarks. *‘I find Bar. considerably fallen with an exceed- 
ing long swell from the Southward, and at 7 a high N° N. W. sea 
meeting the Southerly swell created an exceedingly turbulent sea. 
In the squalls the sea has a strange appearance, the two seas dashing 
their crests against each other shoot up to a surprising height and 
being caught by the West wind, it is driven in densefoam as high as 
ourtops. The whole horizon has the appearance of ponderous breakers. 
 At&8, Bar. still falling; has there been a gale? Much electricity 
by the appearance of the clouds. Current 59 miles N. E.b. E. } E. 
this 24h. re. m. breeze decreasing to 14 knots, winds West to South and 
attimescalm. Clouds, strata and nimbi, making preparations for bad 
weather, appearances being suspicious, 11. 30 Pp. ot. Lat. by Aldebaran 
5° 37'S., midnight squally, rain and calms, dark dismal appearances 






all round ‘anid increasing Southerly swell. 





94th November.—Dark and gloomy winds variable from S. E. to S. 


__ ‘W., Noon, Lat. 5°32'S., Long. 84°.49' E., Bar. 5 a.m. 29.57. Ther. 77°. 
' At 9, 29. 63 and 78°, at noon, 29. 64. and 80°. Clouds, low strata and 
‘nimbus. Currents apparently 30 miles N. E. b. E. ? E. for the last 24h. 


Lal 
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rv. wm. A French and English barque in company, the English we sup- 
posed the Baboo, Capt. R. remarks “‘ I do not like this gloomy weather ; 
with wind lulling and then coming on again with a warning noise * 
there either has been or will be bad weather. At 4 calm, at 5 severe 
squalls from 5. S. W. tremendous high sea from the Southward, ship 
rolling dreadfully at intervals. Bar. at4 r. a1. 29.43e at 8 pe. mw. 29.63. 
clouds marked as very low, scudding stratus to the Southward. 

25th November.—a. m. wind South veering to S. W. “and vice 
versa,” strong gusts from S. toS. WW. witha high cross sea, occasioned by 
a short Northerly sea meeting the long South swell. Noon, strong 
gale at intervals, but decreases as the wind hauls to S. W. increasing 
to Southward, ship under close reefed main-top-sail and fore-sail Lat. 
5° 42' S., Long. 85° 3’ E,, standing to the E. S. E.,acurrent N. W. 74 
W. 27 miles in 24b. Bar. at G6 a. m. 29.64, Ther. 76°; 9 a.m. 29.64 
and 78°, noon 29.63 and 80°. Clouds marked as low stratus, at times 
scudding to the South, at limes stationary, then flying to the N. E, 

PrP. M. strong gales 5S. W.b.S. mostly from S. W. attended with 
violent squalls. The rain water exceedingly cold, the sea water very 
” warm, much more so than usually. Two Barques still in sight a head 
5 Pp. mM. mountainous sea from the Southward. Lofty scud above the 
lower strata of clouds flying quickly fo the Southward at 7, breaks in 
the clouds, stars visible, but very dull. Bar. at G6 pe. a1. 29.62, Ther. 
77°. At 10, 29.61. and 77°. Midnight wind in severe gusts succeeded 
by lulls of a few minutes duration. Clouds, low stratus not per- 
haps at 100 yards height, fying before the wind, breaks at times in 
the clouds, stars visible, with lofty seud flying with inconceivable ra- 
 pidity fo the Southard. 

264h November.—a.m. Laid to under close reefed main.ton-sail. 
Wind 5S. toS. W.. squalls with rain, exceeding turbulent sea, noon 
Lat. 5°. 30’ S. Long. 86°. 23’. E., Bar. 6 a.m. 29. 62, Ther. 78°; 
at noon 29.63, and 80°, clouds very low stratus with lofty scud above 
all flying to Southward, nimbus at intervals. Strong set to N. E. b 
Li i fits that last Bon Tae afpnewe Se" furious qanelis 


a 
fli Ji Gin us ihe 


- This ‘warni sie 1 be ap once adverted to as certainly heard also on 
shore; see Jour Ad: +1 hare a van: pe ones p- 1000. but it might there be suppos- 

ed to arise from local pena spc to find it remarked atsea by such an atten-— 
tive observer. | What can it it be occas oned by? ‘See prereny, in summary, 
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and rain as cold as ice. Edging away to E. S. E. and 8S. E. b. E. 
“under two close reefed top-sails, wind S. W. and at intervals W. 8S. 
W. and West. At 8, ropes and gear on deck brilliantly spangled by 
small luminous sparks from the sea which when examined appeared 
\ to be fragments of Meduscee. Again visible to the W. & Westward 
the sullen red glare and flickering lightning ; midnight squally, sea 
a presenting flashes of phosphoric light in all directions, Bar. at 9 r. a«. 
4 29.63, Ther. 78°, clouds low stratus and ponderous nimbi. 
27th November.—a. m. Increasing gale Westeand at 2 N. W. to 
Noon; very high sea; at 1, wind shifted from W.S.W. to N. W. 
creating a tremendous sea ; 10 a. mw. struck bya heavy sea which laid 
the ship on her beam ends, lost main- top-mast ; scudded before the wind 
to the S. E. under barepoles. a. ™. Bar. falling rapidly, noon Lat. by 
D. R. 6° 38" 8S., Long. 86° 53’ E., Bar. 54 a. mu. 29.63. and Ther. 
‘ 79°. at 7h. Bar. 29.62 ; at 9h. 29.57; at 10h. 29.53; at 104h. 29.50; 
at Ilh. 29.47; at 114 29.44; at noon, 29.43 and Ther. 8U’, clouds 
$ throughout exceeding low stratus. s 
fi rp. uw. Wind N. W. to 10 2. mu. when North ; course S. E. to 10, and 
then South ; 3 feet water in the hold and most of the crew sick ; vessel 
making only 4 knots per hour before the wind and labouring exces- 
sively» At 6 Bar. rising very fast, and at midnight falling again with 
dark gloomy threatening weather all round. Bar. at 2 p.at. 29. 46, Ther. 
“81°; at 4h. Bar. 29. 47; at Sh. 29.56; at Gh. 29. 62; at 7h, 29. 63, and 
Ther. 79°; at Qh. 29. G1; at 9jh. 29. 58; at 1Ojh. 29.62; at Ith. 
29.50 ; at midnight 29.49. Ther. 77°, clouds, exceeding-low stratus. 
28th November.—Wind N. E. the whole 24h. a. m. increasing gale, 
wind veering suddenly to N. E.,in a furious squall, lost fore-top-mast, ~ 
ship lying to in much distress, Bar. 29.47 at la.m. Ther. 79°; 
2 a.m. 29.45; 5 a. mw. 29.44; at Gh. 29.43. Ther. 80°; at Ilh. 29.45 
Ther. 81°, noon 29.49 and 82°. Lat. D. R. 7° 39’ S. double Alt. 7° 47’ 
Long. 87° 17’ E., clouds low stratus “with ponderous nimbi. 
. Pp. m. wind N. E. tremendous squalls blowing with inconceivable 
_ fury. The sea rising in huge pyramids yet having no velocity but 
‘rising and falling like a boiling cauldron. I have never seen the 
J § like before, I was in the height of the terrible hurricane of September 
2s 1 » in the ‘West Indies, I have been in a tyfoon in the China sea, 
in gales off Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope and New ane a but 
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never saw such a confused and strange sea, I have seen much 
higher seas, and I am sure wind Aeavier but then the sea was re- 
gular and the wind steadier.* 

10 vp. vw. dreadful squalls and a confused sea, both cutters washed 

away and mgzen-topmast carried away, blowing still harder but Bar. 
rising ; midnight tried to set the fore-sail and scud but it was blown to 
pieces clouds low stratus and nimbus; Bar. 2 p. ms. 29.49. Ther. 
32°; at Sh. 29. 5 and 80°; at 10h. 29. 53; at Ilh 29.54; at midnight 
29.56 and 79°. 

29th November.—a. M. vind N. E. till noon, still blowing fearfully 
at times. Again tried to scud and ran S. by W. 58 miles to noon, 
Bar. steadily rising, 10 a. »1. good sight for Chr, 2 a. um. Bar. 29.57; at 
7h. 29.57. and Ther. 792; at 10h. 29.58. and 80°; at noon 29.59. and 
81°. Lat. 9° 47° S Long. 87° 18’. 

Noon blowing with inconceivable fury at times, with the sea I 
think more agitated and confused than ever ; rising up in monstrous 
heaps and falling down again without running in any direction. 
Noon laid to again. j 

py. M. violent squalls and tremendous high sea, 3 feet water in the 
hold, wind N. E. to East. Midnight more moderate at times. Bar. 

.2 yp. mw. 29.60, Ther. 82°, and to midnight the same, but Ther. 79° 
clouds during this 24h. are exceeding low stratus sendding in all dis- 
rections, upper strata to the Southward, lower to the west; at other 
times apparently to North and East. 

30th November.—a. om gale abates a little, high sea, ship lying to 
with tarpaulins in the mizen_ rigging, wind marked N. E. to East. 

» Bar. 4 a.m. 29.60, Ther. 77°. Noon 29.61. Ther. 80°, Lat. 10° 55’ 
S. Obs. 10° 48' S. by double altitudes Long. 86° 46’ E. Clouds low 
stratus. 

_P. M. moderate gale at times but the sea does noe, go down; at 4, 

heavy rain, wind N. E. throughout, midnight the same weather; - 
heavy squallsofrain. Bar. 1 p. a. "29.61. Ther. 81°; at Gh. 29.61. and 





ane salisiahis clouds low stratus with nimbi. vod indore - 
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lst. December.—a. m. gale and sea moderating. Winds N. E, to 
noon when Lat. 11°. 10°. S. Long. 85°47’ E. Bar. 6 A. mw. 29.61. Ther. 
77°. Noon 29.62, Ther. 81° Clouds cirro-stratus and nimbi. r. ». 
squalls of rain at intervals, wind N. E. to midnight. 6 vr. », Bar. 
29.63, Ther. 80° ; midnight 29.64. and 78° ; clouds*cirgo-stratus and 
L ponderous nimbi« _ 
~ 2d December.— Moderate and passing squalls, sea much gone down, 
> repairing damages. Winds East to noon when Lat. 12° 30’ Long. 

Lunars 45° 26’ E. Chro. 45° 34’. - Bar. noon 29.67. 
sd December.—At noon quite fine. 





Abridged extract from the Log of the Barque WeLuIncton, forwarded 
by Captain Bipen, Crvil gime. 
30th November, 1843.—At noon in Lat. 13° 37’ 6., Long. 84° 7° E. 
\ Bar. 29.68. Ther. 82°. Wind marked E. S. E. Increasing to 2 P. ™. 
: when hove to, having prepared for bad weather. 
* lst December.—Wind marked East ; gale increasing, noon Lat. 
13° 25’ S., Long. 83° 47' E., Bar. 29. 58. at ieee and noon, Ther. 
62°, sea increasing. 
2¢ December.—Heavy gale N. E. 9 «a. a. sawa Barque scudding 
under reefed fore-sail. Noon Lat. 13° 5' S., Long. 83° 27’ E-, more mo- 
derate, 6 a. wx. Bar. 29.58.; at 10, 29. 70., Neon 29.77. Sail made 
gradually. e 
3d December.—Noon, N. ©. light breeze and rainy, Lat. 12° 34’ S., 
Long. 84° 34' Et Bar. 29.90. Ther. 71. * 





Extract from the Log Book of the Ship True Bruton, from London 
to Madras.—Capt. C. C. ConsiTr. 

Friday 1st December 1843.—r. m. Wind E. by S. commenced with 

a hard gale with occasional tremendous squalls with hail and rain. 
8, wind increasing to a hurricane nearly, with a tremendous heavy 
q sea, striking the ship severely, " washing away the quarter galleries, 
above and below, and loosening the stern frame, causing the water 
to come in there rapidly and obliging us to keep a strong gang of 
hands in the lower after Cabins bailing continually, the lower deck 
Boyd snag Se afloat fore and aft, ship’s sides and water-ways leaking 
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much, washed in and unshipped Larboard Cutter ; daylight, found one 
of the shrouds of the main rigging carried away and the wedges 
round both fore-mast and bowsprit worked right out; blowing heavily 
at East with tremendous squalls and rain. Ship lurching and rolling 
heavily and shipping much water over all. The lower deck complete- 
ly afloat, the water washing over the combings. NosObservations. 

Bar. ranging from 29.50. to 29. 60., Simp. from 29.2 to 29: 10, 
throughout the gale the Ther. 83°. 

Saturday 2d December, 1844.—r. um. Wind E. by S. Hard gale 
with heavy squalls, rain and hail and a tremendous sea on ; ship being 
struck very heavily about the stern frame and under the Larboard 
main channels, the quarter galleries completely gone, the quarter 
deek and waist ports stqye and washed out, the sea rolling in on either 
side in a large body ; 8 ditto weather ; 10 The gale moderating and glass 
inclined to rise ; midnight less wind with a high sea on, ship Jabouring 
severely, the sea striking her heavily and taking in much water on 
deck and below. ; 

2d December.—Daylight found the driver-boom tossing astern. 

%, wind still blowing strong with less sea; well 14 inches ; throwing 
' overboard 5 horses, that died from fatigue and want of air during 
the late bad weather; ndon moderate and fine. Lat. Obs. 12° 58’ 
South. Long. 82° 30’. East. 





I now, asin the former Memoirs, arrange the logs of the ships in 
tables to shew at one view the weather and winds prevailing over 
this great space. of the ocean which, it will be observed, reaches on the 
Ist and 2d November, over 24 degrees of Lat. including the equator, 
and during 5 days with severe storms blowing on both sides of it. 
This is alone a Meteorological curiosity of no small interest. 
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PA ds 
SUMMARY. 
Southern Hemisphere. 


I have divided this summary into two parts to*separate the storms 
of the Northern and that of the Southern Hemispheres from each 
other. If we review the tables, and this will be usually found the 
best means of forfhing an approximate judgment, at a glance we 
shall find, that, 

On the 24th of November.—There is fine weather in the Northern 
Hemisphere with the Winifred in 154° N. and we have no other 
Logs for that day in* Northern Lat. nearer to the equator. In the 
Southern HemiSphere in Lat 4° 47’, S. a gale had so far begun with 
the John Fleming as to reduce her to close reefs, but her Bar. had 
not fallen below 29.72: yet the thick weather, rain and heavy sea 
might be thought sufficient indication, that she was on the verge, 
at least, of the commencing storm, the centre of which must then have 
borne about S. S. E. to S. b. E. of her; as in the Southern Hemis- 
phere we assume,—and this memoir will amply prove it,—that the re- 
volution of the rotatory storms is from the South (on the left hand) 
to the West, North and East. 

But we shall observe at the same time, that at Noon on the same 
day the Flowers of Ugie was, by her Log worked back from Noon of 
the 25th® within 12 or 15 miles of the John Flemirfg and yet she had 
but light airs, calms, and bregzes from the South and S. S. W. from 
noon till midnight, when the weather began to be squally, increasing 
to a strong gale at Noon of 25th, though even then her Bar. was 


at 29.80. 
We have then the Elizabeth Ainslie in 5° 10'S. and Long. 84° 25° 


E. or within 3 miles of the Ugie (though their logs do not mention being . 


in. sight of each other) and there are thus possibly errors in the positions 


* The extract sent me begins on the 26th. Nautical time and though the Log 
is perfectly well and even carefully kept, it has the fault of adopting the 
Coaster form of marking the ron per Log every two hours only; which thus always 


Fenders it in some degree obscure for purposes of after reference and exact calcula- — 


tion. oth ~ 


? — 


i 
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of all the ships sufficient to put them out of sight of each other.* This 

ship had also, up to noon, a fresh breeze and squally weather, and her 

Bar. at 29.78. the wind at West and W. b. S. and becoming more 

; squally as she ran to the S. Eastward between noon and midnight. 
The Futtle Rozack was the next ship to the Southward, being in 5° 32’ 
S. and 84° 49’ E. en this day. As will be seen by her log, which is 
well worth an attentive perusal, she had indications of suspicious wea- 
y ther from the 21st in 1° 22’ S. and these were increasing every day ; her 
weather on this day (the 24th) being dark and gloomy, with variable 
squalls and even calms at times, but with a tremendous high sea from 
the South, “‘ the wind” lulling and coming on again with a moaning 
noise,” her Bar. was yet at 29.64. We have thus four ships, the John 
Fleming, Flowers of Ugie, Elizabeth Anslie, agd Futtle Rozack, in a 
space comprised within 45 miles of Lat. and 25 of Long. so that allowing 
‘, for slight errors of instruments and observations the whole were within 
Jess than a square degree of each other, and as we have seen they seem 

to have had just such variable sfreams of wind and intervals of calms 

’ or light breezes, with even fine weather, as ve might suppose a priort 
to exist on the outer verge of a storm, and which those who have fol- 
lowed the investigations of them, both here and through Col. Reid and 
Mr. Redfield’s works have found in both Hemispheres. It is curious 
that none of the other ships remark on this day, though they do so on 

the 25th, upon the heavy sea, so carefully noticed in Captain Rundle’s 
remarks ; 1 shall advert to this again. We may thus consider the gale 

of the John Fleming as perhaps a commencipg stream of wind on the 
circumference of a vortex, for I must again reiterate here that while of 
course a storm must begin somewhere and somehow, we are ‘profoundly 
; ignorant, both of the how and the where it begins, whether at the centre 
or on the circumference, and what its effects at the circumference 
are both when beginning and after it is in progress, and can only 
therefore carefully register every fac€ which may tend to throw the 
y | faintest Jight upon the manner in Which these tremendous phenomena 


-_ 








_ * This however may not be the case ; a Commander of one of the ships told me 
hat there were ‘‘ several of us close together when the gale commenced” and he 
sin at in sight, for he remarked upon the want of preparation apparent in one of two 


bovis. hee 
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first develope themselves, or are felt, at the extreme verge of their 
peripheries or at their centres. 

We cannot therefore assign any centre for the storm on the 24th, for 
we have no evidence beyond the heavy swell just alluded to that it 
was fairly begun any where on that day; though it should be borne 
in mind that it may have been also coming up from a distance, and 
that the incipient gale of the John Fleming was perhaps an ez(ra-vor- 
tical stream thrown off from the main body of the storm,* and the 
heights of the Bars. of the John Fleming and Ugie as late as noon of the 
25th lends some countenance to the probability that the storm had 
formed and was really coming up. It is remarkable also that on this 
day the Fleming had the weather “‘ more moderate” than on the 24th, 
while with the flowers.ef Ugie it was “* a strong gale” at noon. 

On the 25th November.—At noon it will be seen that these four 
ships the Fleming, Ugie, Ainslie, and Futtle Rozack, were all within a 
square space of 45 miles on each side, or as before, allowing for slight 
errors, all within a square degree, having made from 16 to 85 miles to 
the S.E. by Eastward. The Fleming was the northernmost ship, and 
in about 6° S., the other three nearly on the same parallel of 5.40. S. 
and from 85° to 85° 40° East. ‘The Fleming as above remarked has the 
weather moderating considerably on this day, and this is a proof that 
her gale of the 24th, was as we supposed, in all probability, an extra- 
vortical stream thrown off from the gale into which the other three 
ships 40 miles to the South of her, were now fairly entered.t They 
had all four on this day ¢he high Southerly sea, whieh may be said for 
the Ugie, Fleming, and Ainslie, to have begun from midnight, 24th 
25th, when the Ugie marks 2 points of lee-way and she begins her pre- 
parations for bad weather also from thistime. Excluding the Fleming 
since she was not yet fairly in the storm and taking the three other 
ships just mentioned to Aave been within it, we find they had all the 


_* The vignette titles to the Charts ase purposely drawn to shew these kinds 
of irregularities either at the circumference or in the bodies of the storms. If con- 
sidered attentively the reader will see that the arrows may Curve more inwards 
or outwards, or be in the exact circumference of every circle, from a hundred varying 
causes and forces. 

+ Here we have an explanation of this treacherous moderating of the weather 
which I have often remarked upon, see ‘* Horn Book of Storms,’’ p. 11, and which 
every seaman of experience in tropical seas knows. 


@ P 
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wind at from between South to S.S.W.and S. W. those which had 
it steadiest and were furthest to the Eastward, i. e. nearest to the centre, 
which are the Ainslie and Ugie, having it between South and 5. 5. W. 
»’ so that we may call it almost S. b. W. on the average, which would give 
the centre bearing at noon E. b S., from the centre of the triangle formed 
by them, at any distance we may suppose ; but it is barely possible to 
assign this, as we know nothing of the general sizes of the vortices in. 
¥ the Southern hemisphere or of this one in particular. We may notice 

also that to this day the two ships, Edmonstqne and Sophia which 

were, though in about the same Lat. three or four degrees to the West 


7 of the others, had nothing but variable light breezes, and fine weather. 
| On the 26th November.—We have still the same four ships near 
fe each other, though somewhat more dispersed 5.two, the Futtle Rozack 

and Ainslie, being at 73 miles from each other end the other two 
‘ about midway between them, the whole four had severe gales and 


by noon, the Fleming was lying to under storm stay sails ; the Ugie 

under bare poles at 4 pv. m. and the Ainslie also hove to at noon. 

& These three ships had the wind between W.S. W.and S. W. The Fut- 
tle Rozack, the northernmost ship, having it about S. W. at noon, though ; 

as she was running away to the S. E.b. E. she found it drawing more 
Westerly. Taking a spot in the middle of*the acute rhomboid formed 

sh ’ -by their four positions,* which will only differ 35 mules at farthest 
| from the two most distant from each other, and this in the line of 
the perpendicular, we shall find it to be in Lat. 6° 5’ S. Long. 86° 

20 E. and if we take it that here the average wind was really 5. W.b. 
W. 4 W. we shall have the centre bearing from us S. E.b S. 4 5S. and 
we may perhaps assume that the distance of it did not exceed from 
this spot 150 miles, which would place it as I have marked it in Lat. 
8° 17’ S., Long. 87° 45’ E. It was not zmuch more than this distance, 
-. for the Sophia and Edmonstone which were about 220 miles due 
; West of these four ships, had still ffne weather with a brisk S. 5S. W. 
and Southerly breeze at noon in this day and the Baboo, as nearly as we 















Eied 


_ * This, when the positions of vessels do not afford cross bearings by the perpendi- 
_ eulars from their tangents 1s far the safest and must be the most correct method, par- 
ticularly if we take into account how ill the exact positions can be ascertained in 
such weather and with how little exactitude the direction of the wind also is noted 


4.4 
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can judge from her Lat. and Long. was in Long. 83° 40' E. Lat. 6° 17’ 
South or about 130 miles also to the Westward, standing close hauled 
43 knots to the S. E. bS. with the wind at S. W.b S. but with only 
squally and rainy weather, whereas had the storm been of much larger 
dimensions, that is if its centre was at any much greater distance from 
the mean point between the four ships already noted above, the Baboo 
_™must now have felt it more severely. Hence 150 miles is certainly 
the utmost semi-diameter we can allow to the storm on this day, sup- 
posing the circle to be,fully formed. 

27th November.—The positions, of the same four ships, again form a 
triangular figure, of which the longest diameter from W.S.W. to 
E. N. E. is 75 miles and the perpendicular about 20. Three of them 
indeed, the Fleming, Ainslie, and Futtle Rozack are so placed that 
their mean distance is but about 18 miles, and I take this spot, Lat. 
6°32’ S. Long. 87° 13’ E. to be the average position of those three 
ships. Their winds as marked in the logs are ; 

Elizabeth Ainslie about N. W.b W. 
Fleming about W.N. W. 
Futtle Rozack N.W. 

N. W. b. W. is thus about the mean of their winds and the Ugie we 
find had it W. N. W. Projecting these for the supposed bearing of the 
centre S. W.bS. and 8.8. W. it will give us two diverging lines, not 
an unfrequent case where ships are near each other, the weather severe, 
and the wind not probably “ filled up,” (if marked at all in the log) 
till a day or two afterwarda* To the Westward we have the Edmon- 
stone and Baboo with apparently sfreames of winds from the South 
and S.S. W- and a sea from S. E. such as might be expected on the 
Western verge of a gale, and exactly analogous to those experienced by 
the Ainslie, Ugie, and other ships on the 25th when on its Northern 
verge; and those ships Edmonstone, and Baboo, were also standing on 
the starboard tack to the E.S. E, gb as to run towards it. The Sophia, 
a degree farther to the Westward, has the S. E. swell but less wind. 


* This is no exaggeration, as every one who knows what the severe and anxious 
duties of the master and officers of a merchant ship, under the present economical 
systems of sailing them, become in bad weather will fully admit ; and we must add 
here that most of our ships bad Lascar crews and Coolies on board. J do not then 
it will be understood, make the remark in the text disparagingly, but as necessary 
to put the reader in full possession of the facts and the grounds of my judgment, 


ad 
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We must therefore, as the gale had not yet reached the Baboo, which 
ship is the nearest, and at about 150 miles from the Futtle Rozack, 
Ainslie, and Fleming, conclude that it did not much exceed 100 miles 
. in its semi-diameter, and taking this distance on each bearing line and 
then the mean point between the two, we obtain a spot in Lat. 7° 50’ S. 

Long. 86° 52’ E.efor the approximate place of the centre of our storm 

for the 27th, but we shall find on the*28th that this very nearly ap- 
y proaches what 22ust have been its true place as shewn by the veering 
of the winds, as the ships running and drifting to the S.S. E. sailed 
close round the centre, which was slowly moving to the N. W. 

On the 28th of November.—We find on this day three of our ships 
the Fleming, Futtle Rozack, and Ainslie, nearly on the same meridian, 


i but with a difference of 75 miles in Lat. between the Fleming, the 
northernmost and the Ainslie the southernmost ship, all having run 
‘. or drifted, as the wind veered with them, to between the 5.5. East 


and S. b, Westward, and the hurricane having been stationary or pass- 

: ed very slowly to the N. Westward, judging from its approximate 

a track already laid down. Now #f the circflar theory be true, and if é 
there zvas this progressive motion we ought to find that these ships have 

brought the winds from N.N.W. to North and N. East, according to 

7 their positions on various parts of the circle, having run or drifted, as 

t before said, round the N. Eastern and Eastern, and one of them, the 

Ainslie, reached the S. Eastern quadrant of thestorm circle. We have 


accordingly at noon. 


. More moderate and drawing to the 
‘ . ° - . N, W.* pv. or. N. N. W. and as the 
«The Fleming with the wind.) «1,1, was running to the S. W. at 8 









p. mw. N. East. 

Wind N.E. throughout, having veered 
pee Db S542 from North with tremendous sea, her 
The Futile Rozack. -- -+-4 course nearly parallel to the track of 

aw the storm. | é; 
| ag N.E. hard gale, tremendous sea Pp. m. 
The Atnsite. + ++ © + + E.N.E. 6 p. «. East. 
While the Ugie from 80 to 90 miles to the Eastward of these ships has 
the gale first from N.N. W. but by running to the S. W. b S. brings 
it to North: all this is, as will readily be comprehended in exact con- 


Ya. 


* I suppose it to be about N. W. b. N. 


- «? - 
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formity with our law of storms for the Southern Hemisphere ; and to 
the Westward we have now moreover. 


With wind from 8S. to S. W. and at 
The Baboo. .. as se am noon S. W.b W,. and at 6 P. um. 
W. 5S. W. strong gale. 


With strong gale and mountainous sea 


The Edmonstone. te ee : wind about S.S. W. veering to S.W, 
after noon. 


which are also about the winds which ships entering the storm on its 
western quadrant shoyld have. The Sophia is yet too far to the West- 
ward to feel much of the storm. Taking all these data we find that 
the nearest spot which will reconcile them, within either a few miles 
of their position as given or calculated, or within a point or more of the 
direction of the wind,* ig,one in Lat. 7° 18’ S. and 86° 45’ E. where 
I have therefore placed the approzimate centre of the storm for this 
day. 

On the 29th November.—The positions of the ships are now becoming, 
it should be recollected, very uncertain from the continuance of the 
bad weather, and thus any ‘estimation of the true place of the centre of 
the storm from their supposed places at noon, becomes more and more 
dificult. Nevertheless if we take a point near the calculated place 


* 1 use here these words, intentionally, and as writing for unprofessional as well 
as professional men, and anxious that not only all our data, but also all the consider- 
ations which would influence the mind of a scientific seaman in considering what 
weight he would give to these data, should be known to all. It occurs to me that 
I may usefully set down here, what considerations must be taken into account in 
considering log’book relations ‘of storms, The seaman is acqdainted with most of 
them, but some may be new even to bim. The data are first the ship's place, second 
the direction of the wind, third the ran or drift, fourth the sea, these are influenced 
by, . 

1 Want of observations. 

2 Bad observations set down as good ones. 

s Run or drift ill kept or badly estimated, few ships marking their ideals for 
instance, and some being much more lees wardly than others, 


4 Storm wave, See @th Memoir, Joer. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 597 for the ex- 
65 Storm carrent, planation of these terms. 


6 Wind carefully or carelessly noted ? 

7 Not noted at all till a day or two after the storm? 

@ Veering of the wind set down at the wrong hours. + way? 

9 Alterations of courses also set down wrong, orat wrong time, = 

10 Inaccuracy of all data from. errors of epg atk eaten? guage mente con- 
tinualin Newspaper accounts, = e 
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of the Elizabeth Ainslie which ship must have been close to the centre 

at noon, for she was im it at 5 p. mw. on this day, we shall find, that it 

agrees so far as to make the following ships have the winds by the 
) chart and by their logs as follows :— 


~ Wind by Log. Wind by the projection. 
Elizabeth Ainslie, .. about North. .. Assumed correct. 

| John Fleming, "pe between N.“and E. N. j E. 

y Flowers of Ugie,  .. about N. b E. N. 4 E. 
Futtle Rozack, <a N. East., oo “eo NUNvE.) E 
Baboo, es ose Westerly. ae W. by N. 
Edmonstone, és West. .- a West. 
Sophia, 2 ss about W.S. W. S. JV. by S. 

A which is near enough for these seven ships to,gllow us to assume it. 

| It will then be for this day in Lat. 8° 38’ S. Long. &5° 00 E. 
‘ On the 30th November—We find that a number of the ships 


which had drifted or run to the South and South Westward, were evi- 
dently on the Eastern and South Eastern and Southern quadrants 
+ of the storm, having the winds from N. by E. to N- E. and East, 
while others were on the Northern, and the Sophia on the extreme 
us North Western verge. ‘The Edmonstone which ship had run down 
about a degree and a half to the Southward, (5S. S. E. South and 5S. 5S. 
r W.) had the wind also veering as it should veer with a Hurricane 
| slowly progressing tothe Westward, while she was running partly 
round the N. Eastern, and towards the Eastern quadrants of it; and 
her Bar. also was falling from midnight of the 29th to 30th, as by bearing 
; up, she run down again towards, and neared the centre, We find it again 
rising also when, having brought the centre of the Hurricane to bear 
W. b N. of her (wind N.b E.) towards midnight of the Ist Decem- 
ber, she again heaves to and allowed the storm to pass slowly away 
from her, while she drifted away from #. The following will be 
found the directions of the wind as given in the ship’s logs and those 
which the centre of the Hurricane, as assumed® for this day, and the 
positions of the ships give at Noon. 















* Luse this word " assumed’’ rather in contradistinetion to *‘ shown’’ or *‘ de- 
monstrated’’ because of the great uncertainty of many of the ships’ positions, of 
which some have now been three or four days without observations and keeping « 


very indifferent note of the drift, sea, and even of courses, and winds. 


: 
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Wind by the Log. Winds by their posi- 


fions on the chart. 
Rd Montane: oats jinn dace hed tes We wha orien hive, JIN 
Flowers of Ugie,«- .... Ne, Eis. soe: e9, 08):9:0 
Futtle Rozack,........ IN. a: Monies eens ates 


gh Ale Ae ABS? 2 
nino = 


JActive.* cay engeiee as about East ........ e- E. 
ee a Me, Oi eels WW.s hele ww bia See N. 
We CAINE, «cre sate a mic oe iy Eee. o60 2 debe ashlee F S. 


The Ainslie and John Fleming's positions are both utterly uncer. 
tain on this day, though both ships were doubtless from the violence 
and veerings of the wind with them, close to the centre; no sort of 
account indeed could well be kept in these ships as from stress of wea- 
ther, they were obliged | to steer various courses so as to ease the vessel 
as much as possible, on ‘account of their cooley passengers. The Ward 
from the inperfect newspaper account appears, though a degree or 
more to the North of the Wellington, to have had it atS. W. commenc- 
ing on this day, though hér position is quite uncertain,t as the Lat. and 
Long. given, as in the cases of the Active, seem to have been intended 
to express the spot where they had the heaviest weather and not the 
ship's place. 

The log of the Sophia offers a considerable anomaly. By the posi- 
tion of our centre from which she is at 180 miles distance, which 
is much less than the distance of the Wellington, and about the 
distance of the Futtle Rozack and Ugie from it, she should have the 
wind at S. W. while she has it at North W. by her log! I am unable 
at present to reconcile this. It may be an error in copying, orit may be 
that she met with another and & new storm thrown off in advance of 
the principal one, or finally she may have been carried much further to 
the Eastward than she supposed, and thus have been really on the N. 
Eastern quadrant as her wind would place her. I leave it therefore 
for the present. ° 


- ‘This vessel's place is also uncertain, fie the Lat. and Long. given in the news- 

Tr tae aoaiahics to be at = se ship when the storm was at its height, rather than 
of a given date. 

t The pe ess The. Ward spoke the Sophia on the 26th in 6b 

S. and nactene aoe ane pre _the in 12. 30, So, both ) having Southerly 

winds. She was probab this days ht bin’s and Baboo's 

tracks which oastgeeea her othe 8. Lie teat 


< 
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On the lat December.—We have the Flowers of Ugie and Futtle 
Rozack close together with a heavy gale at N. E., and the Edmonstone 
also, which ship had run to the Southward about 150 miles, making but 
> Jittle westing, was now nearly on the same parallel, but 90 miles to 
the Westward of the tu -former ships, also with a N. Easterly gale. 
This places all three ships on the S. E. quadrant of the storm circle ; 
~ and we have the Fleming with a hurricane between North and East 
] ‘and the Ainslie with puffs and lulls from the N. E.,” indicating that 
both were not far from the centre and also on thg same quadrant. The 
Fleming appears to have run in company with the storm for some time, 
and as the Ainslie was hove to, we see by her rising Bar. that it was, 
by her drift, rapidly passing from her. ‘The track laid down for these 
i two vessels it will be remembered is merely, a line fo join the treo 
points between the 29th November, and 2nd and 3rgi December, their 
position being wholly uncertain between those dates. The Baboo and 
Sophia both mark winds at N. W. but the positions of both are very 
uncertain. Hence we may I think place the centre of the storm for 
this day about in Lat. 9° 35’ S. and Long. 83° 42’ E. and it will give 
the winds to the ships as follows :— 
; Ugie and Futtle Rozack about, .. N. E. by E. 
ae 
s 


Ainslie and Fleming's ye ts Ky Want 
wholly uncertain, ° . 


PEG MONSON Gsid a) ive o), ties |< 's\py wos Ee aN Es 

| Wellington, <>.» | .s¢ je- » +o Bast. 

_ which with the exception of the Edmonstone is not far from what 
_ they had. For the position of the Baboo, we have only her Lat. which 
k however would undoubtedly place her on the N.E. quadrant and 
therefore give her a North Westerly wind. The Sophia (or her posi- 
tion) is an anomaly which I must leave as I find it.. She has by the 
Position given, and with our centre, the wind a little to Southward of 
‘West, but by her log as marked she bad a heavy North Westerly gale, 
she may have again been farther to the Eastward than she supposed 
- for she could have had no good observations for the preceding 3 days, 
and this as before remarked would place her on the right quadrant of 
the circle fora N.Westerly gale, I have however, marked a storm arrow 
we through her supposed position for this day. 

* On i the 2 2nd December.—We have the Futtle Rozack, Edmonstone, 
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Ainslie, and Fleming, all not far from the same parallel of Lat. 
but dispersed over four degrees of Long. The Fleming (position 
uncertain) being the Westernmost, and Futtle Rozack farthest to the E. 
We have the Ugie also about a degree to the Southward of them, and 
the weather is fair, or clearing up fast with a fair Easterly breeze, for all 
these ships by noon on this day, as being on the S.-E. quadrant of the 
storm, had run or drifted out‘of it; and had no doubt now a part of 
the usual trade wind. The Sophia is found on this day in about the 
Lat. of the centre of the Ist, and she has the wind at North, at noon, 
Jrom a heavy gale at N. HW. on the preceding days, shewing evidently 
that her storm could not have been the same as the one we have been 
considering, i. e. that of the Futtle Rozack, Ugie and and other ships. 
She notes also, that at midnight between the Ist and 2nd there was a 
heavy sea coming up from S. W. which was in all probability the sea 
from the Ugie’s storm, to judge by the positions of our circles. 


PART ILI. 


Storms in the Northern Hemisphere. 


25th November.—In the Northern Hemisphere we have nothing 
extraordinary for this day, the Carena off Ceylon having light airs 
and the Winifred in the middle of the bay in Lat. 13° a fresh monsoon 
with an average Bar. 

26th November.—The_ Winifred, ReneS and Fysul Curreem, 
have winds and weather indicating a change, though there is nothing 
| sufficiently pronounced to be -called, as yet, the commencement of a 
storm, and the Bars. of both the Candahar and Winifred are high. 
_ 27th November.—We have three ships, the Winifred, Fyzulbarry 
and Fyzul Curreem, each with signs of the approaching storm, which 
was afterwards so severe with the Fyzulbarry, (and perhaps the Colo- 
nel Burney?) The Winifred in Lat. 7° 4’ N. and Long. 85° 56’ 
E. at noon is running rapidly to the South, the wind veering from E. 
N. _E. at noon to North at&p. »., and N. N. W. at 4a. m. with thick 
; gloomy \ weather and vi violent ‘squalls, ‘ “ giving little warning” says Cap- 
tain ‘Webb ; eare | phrase to designate squalls thrown off from the 
periphery | rotatory ‘storm, if they were such. 
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The Fyzul Curreem in Lat. 5° 11’ S., but in Long. 83° 36’ E., or two 
degrees farther to the Westward has squally weather from N.N. W. 
and the Fyzulbarry in Lat. 5° 34’ and in 88.° 40’ East, has it 
~ threatening from the Eastward with a heavy N. E. sea, her Bar. falling, 
and rp. mM. the wind increasing to a gale from E. N. E. with a heavy 
sea. We may thus assume that with this ship, at midnight, a storm 
" had fairly begun from N. E., at which we find it marked at 1 a. m.on 
4 the morning of the 26th ; at what distance we have no means of judg- 
ing. I have therefore for this day marked but ja single segment ofa 
circle through the Fyzulbarry’s position, from a centre 240 miles due 5. 
E. of it, which is to be taken rather as an indication of the’ storm than 
any thing else. 

t On the 28th November.—We have the Winifred in 4° 27’ N. and 
Fyzul Curreem in 2° 06' N. the first with ‘“‘ strong gales N. W. and 
N. N. W. and gloomy weather with her Bar. falling a little, and 
the latter with only a fresh breeze from about N. W. The Fyzul- 
barry had her N. Easterly storm continuing and veering to E. N. E. 
‘ It is probable that as the Winifred and Fyzulbarry were only 220 
miles apart on this day, the Winifred was just on the outskirts of the 
) storm which evidently lies betwixt them; and as she was running to 
t the Southward she soon got clear of it. .The Fyzul Curreem was 
' wholly out of its influence and the Candahar has, as yet, but a strong 
> monsoon gale. I have therefore placed the centre of the Fyzulbarry’s 
storm in Lat. 6° 00’ N. Long. 88° 45’ E. marking an arrow through 

: the Winifred’s position to shew its effect upon her. 

290/h November.—We have the Candahar with an evidently com- 
mencing gale at N. E. and the Fyzulbarry with a furious one at N. 
E. We have no other bearing or datum whereby to estimate the dis- 
‘tance of the centre of this storm which now bore about 8, E. from the 
‘Fyzulbarry, but we find that it veered rapidly with her to N. N. E. 
and by 11: 30 p. ». to North; of course as the vessel ran and drifted 

d the N. W. quadrant. Fiom the best estimate I can make, I 
should with every allowance place the centre, which bore at noon S. 
- of this ship, in Lat. 6° 52’ N. Long. 87° 48’ E.* We have no 

of the Carena, and of the Bittern only a Lat. of this day! 


| , ong t was really in about 6° 00' N, , Long. 88° 00’ East, by the Log of the John 
we | Brightman, See note at the end. 
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I have printed the abridgment of these extracts, indeed, almost to 
shew what meagre and disappointing documents we sometimes obtain.* 
We cannot from such data affirm that the Fyzulbarry’s and Candahar’s 
storms were the same, and indeed the great size of this circle is entirely 
I think against the probability that they were, for it would be if com. 
pleted 600 miles in diameter, and we shal! find om the 30th and Ist 
December that the storm corfd not have been the same, and we thus 
obtain distinct evidence of three separate storms at the same time ; two 
in the Northern and one in the Southern Hemisphere. 

30th November.—We have first the Fyzulbarry running to the 
S. S. E. and S. E. and evidently towards the centre of the storm, 
which does not appear to have been an entirely calm one or at least 
the ship did not get igto it. At 7». m. she had the Westerly sea, 
*‘ rolling up and qverpowering the Easterly one,’ and the S. W. and 
Southerly gale coming up. She had an observation, though indiffer- 
ent on this-day, so that we may take her position as within a little 
to be that of the centre of the storm, and projecting it would give to 
Candahar a N. Easterly gdle at 250 miles distance from the centre ; 
and therefore a moderate, instead of a furious N. Wester/y one which she 
had,) shewing that her storm as before remarked, was certainly a 
different one from that of the Fyzulbarry. I have then placed the 
centre of the Fyzulbarry’s storm for this day in Lat. 7° 30’ N. Long. 87° 
30’. E. The Mary Imrie in 12°20° North, though we have not her longi- 
tude thisday, was doubtless on the N. W. quadrant of the Candahar's 
storm, and at Madras the high surfand strong current ta the Northward 
are indications of the approaching tempest there. The Vernon we find 
went to sea, on this day from Madras roads, witha fresh N. N. E. gale at 
Jr.m. The Bittern and Carena’s logs give us no information for want 
of Long. but the Winifred’s is interesting as showing that though the 


* And, as it bas often struck me, to,remark on the absurd practice of keeping a 
log book without entering the Longitude. dt is quite possible that a case might 
arise in which, at least ignorance of his position, if not of wilful destruction of his 
vesse! might be alledged, if not proved, in a court of law against the master of a 
vessel through this omission ; and his insurance thereby become vitiated in case of 
an accident. The private‘! ‘ Chronometer. book’ of a Captain would barely be called 
a legitimate document | when the e the book which should contain the vessel's place at noon 
is blank. tne ork 2A chore 26) Vo peti? Oak Adee, .* &1e= 
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centre of the Fyzulbarry’s storm and that of the ships in the South- 
ern Hemisphere were sixteen degrees of Lat. apart on this day, there 
was still about the equator considerable atmospheric disturbance, with 
heavy streams of wind from the Westward, agreeing with what we 
should look for as the general effect of the Southern and Northern 
halves of the storms in each Hemisphere. The Winifred’s Bar. also, 
and it was evidently most carefully obsérved, is yet about two tenths 
below the averages before and after the bad weather which she ex pe- 
perienced. At midnight of this day we have the Candahar with a 
heavy gale at N. W. and the Mary Imrie with a terrific one at N. N. 
BE. and taking the last ship to have made about a South course, we 
find by projection that on the 30th, at midnight the centre of what 
I shall now on this evidence call the Candahar’s storm was in about 
Lat. 10° 45’ N., Long. 65° 0° East, the centre passing near the Canda- 
bar about noon the following day; the Mary Imrie seudding to the 
Southward on its Western side. 

lst December.—We have first the Fyzulbarry, which ship had run 
with her Southerly gale 150 miles to the N. N. E. from noon 30th to 
noon of this day with the winds between S. S. W. and South, » raising 
her Bar. as she increased her distance from the centre of the storm 
from 29.30, at 7 «a. m: to 29.80 at 10 P. me. or half an inch in fifteen 
hours ; and obtaining also moderate weather at midnight. I have before 
shewn on the 29th and 30th November that this ship’s storm must 
have been a separate one from that of the Candahar, and it will 
be presently sean that it clearly was so. .The loose report of the 
Niagara informs us of nothing more than tha she had a rotatory 
storm about in Lat. 10° Long. 87° of which we may suppose the 
strength was abou noon on this day, and that she was not far from the 
centre of it; drifting or running round the S. Eastern and North 


Eastern quadrants of it, if indeed the expressions used do not mean 


that she had a shift of wind; she would then atall events, if not in the 
centre, be on the Eastern side of it; so that taking the Fyzulbarry’s and 
this to be the same storm we find that it may have travelled up to the 
N. b. Westward about 150 miles, or something less, in this 24 hours, 
and to this the run of the Fyzulbarry 150 miles to the N. b. E. but 
carrying always a Southerly rind, lends much probability. However 


the Niagara's position and times of the wind, &c. are so loosely given 
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that we can only mark this as an approximation. Her rapid change of 
wind, however, and her distance from the Candahar on this day, which 
was nearly, or quite, three degrees of Long. exclude the idea of its 
being the same storm, and I have placed its centre, approximately, close 
to the Niagara in Lat. 9° 55° N. Long. 86° 55" E. 

We now come to the Candahar, Mary Imrie affd Vernon on this 
day, and’ here we must first remark on the Candahar’s position 
which must be I should think erroneously given,* for she was lying to 
with a tremendous heavy gale from North Westward veering at one 
time to N. by E. and again to N. W. by W. and yet she has made near- 
ly a Northerly course! ‘This is of course impossible, unless we suppose 
her to have been carried as far to the West by the storm wave as she 
was drifted to the East 6y the wind and storm current, both of which 
tended to carry lIrer to the East and E. 5S. E. and her position indeed 
on this day can but be an estimated one: I did not observe this at the 
time I made the extract, and there may be some clerical error of my 
own. It is now too late to rectify it, and we must therefore allow that 
one way or the other there is an error between these two days. The 
Vernon’s position was certainly correct but then she had only a “‘ strong 
breeze” with her Barometer at 29.68. and we cannot thus allow her to 
have been in the storm théugh close to the outskirts of it. The Mary 
Imrie was running free and had an observation, so that her position 
may be taken as nearly correct, but we have unfortunately the wind 
but loosely given as veering “to the Westward” (from the N. N. E.) 
afternoon. Wemay guessvit to have been about Nortlir or to the West- 
ward of it, af Noon which placing the Candahar, somewhat further to 
the Eastward, if we please,-will give us a spot in about Lat. 10° 18’ 
Long. 84° 2’ E. as the approximate position of the centre of this storm 
on this day which was evidently passing the meridian of these ships 
and close to the Candahar, and this apparently on a track to the 
Southward of West. 

The difference of their positions indeed is but 28 miles, an error 
which might easily occur with the Candahar, having no observation. 
The repeated shifts of wind from N.W. to 8. W. may be accounted 
for very simply, by reflecting that when near to or in the central space, 
there are many causes such as irregular blasts, storm wave and cur- 

e® Or that of the day preceding may beso? 
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rent,—the ship’s own run or drift &c.—to induce these irregularities ; 
and we find that as the centre passed on and she fell into the S. Eastern 
quadrant of the storm, she again experienced it blowing a hurricane 
from S. W. shewing that (as she had run a little to the North) she had 
been on the Southern side of the central space ; of whatever extent this 
was. It is indee@I think most probable that on this day she was not 
to the Northward but the Southward ‘of the Mary Imrie’s position. 
Both ships were probably very near to, though they did not see each 
other. The Vernon's position gives a,radius of JO miles, or a diame. 
ter of 220, for this storm for this day, and we are satisfied that it could 
not be the Niagara’s or Fyzulbarry’s, the Niagara being evidently 
close to the centre of hers. I shall remark on the 2nd, on the Madras 
and Ceylon reports for this and the next day.» 

On the 2nd December.—We find that the Maryelmrie on this day 
while running down say about 80 miles®* to the South and South East- 
ward, before a terrific hurricane veering from the N.N.E. to the N. Weat- 
ward, had her Bar. always falling, and was at 24. m.in another, and of 
course a different centre from that of the Candahar’s storm of the day 
proceding, for she was now perhaps 100 miles from that ship, This centre 
gave her another hurricane a¢ §. S. W. and Capt. Boyd's description 
of the sea is exactly what we should suppose the effect of a second storm 
passing over any part of the sea left by one just preceding it to be. I 
think it most probable that this sec "pe hurricane may have been the 
Niagara and Fyzulbarry’s storm and have so marked it; supposing the 
Mary Imrie to have been in Lat. 9° 20° and Long. 85° 00’ and the 
centre a little to the Westward of her. | 

‘The Candahar, on this day had run to the North and N. W. sound 
the Eastern and North Eastern quadrants of her storm, while the Ver= 
non, which ship had stood to the E. 8. E. with the N. Easterly gale of 
the preceding day, had a smart shift of wind of four points, as the 
centre approached her, and a fall of “0.14 in her Bar. As the storm 
however passed to the South of har; and she was bound to the North- 
ward, she was soon out of its influence. We find also on this day that 
a Westerly and N. Westerly storm prevailed at the stations on the 


North end of Ceylon. To obviate confusion, 1 have preferred consi- 
Sree 7 | 

* We must take this by guess having no log of the distance. 
K 
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dering the reports from Madras and Ceylon, for the Ist and 2d to- 
gether. 

First, in reference to the general effects of the storm on the Coast: 
we shall observe on inspecting the chart, that there are at least two 
storms on this day, the Mary Imrie, Niagara and Fyzulbarry’s being 
one, and the Candahar’s another, travelling up on a N. Westerly 
course more or less curving, apparently to the Westward, as 
they approach each other,* and this bending by the way is a 
very remarkable feature. The average distance of the centres of the 
two storms from the coast we may call about 34 degrees. The Can- 
dahar's storm we know to have been of very small extent (taking 
her position on this day as correct) as it is determined by the Vernon's 
which is certainly exeet within the trifling distance arising from 
the defects of all «observations in bad weather. The Mary Imrie’s 
storm we have admitted to be the Niagara’s on this day, and we shall 
find that this projected will bring the circumference of her storm 
to within two degrees of the North end of Ceylon, and that the joint 
effect of both vortice would be to create a Northerly, and N, West- 
erly wind, stream, or gale if their influence extended so far; and they 
ought moreover to create a Northerly and N. Easterly stream at 
Madras. Now we know that at Madras which is as far to the N. W. 
as Kayto and Paumbum are to the West, and W.S. W. of the centres 
of the Ist and 2d, there were also the indications of an approaching 
storm in the increasing surf and slight fall of the Bar.t as well as the 
North current, (see remarks on Capt. Biden’s repom,) and that the 
wind was from the North and North East on the 2d, andto 4 a. a. 
on the 3rd, changing afterwardstoS. E. From the effects of the ranges 
of hills (and even mountains) between Madras and the north end of 
Ceylon, it is impossible to go farther than to indicate generally what 
the average effects of a storm would be, as every separate spur and 
range would produce necessarily some local effect. On the coast we 
have the effects of the storm current in the “ North current,” and we 
have finally within these three ‘anys: : 

* The Colonel Burney’ s storm may ke been a third for anything * we know, and 
it may be to it, that the Logs of the Carena and Bittern relate. 

t I should consider this slight fall of the Bar. as some evidence in favor of the 


relation of the two storms and their bending to the Westward which I have sup- 
posed. : 
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Ist, 2d and 3rd Nov.—The Bar. first falling, then about stationary, 
and lastly rising again to its former level as if it had just felt the 
storm, but no more. The indications at Ceylon on the 2d are clear- 
ly those of a storm passing over the South extremity of the Peninsula, 
and probably, if we had any reports from Tranquebar or between it, 
and point Calymer® we shall find that there really was a shiff there- 
abouts, while the rapid veering at the station of Paumbum was taking 

- place. It is possible that the tendency of the whole aerial impulse, 
like a storm or tide wave, was as usual, to forceeits way through the 
Paulgatcherry pass, as shewn in my eighth Memoir. 

I must not conclude this part of the summary without noticing the 
remarkable fact of the Mary Imrie’s Bar. remaining so high, though 
fluctuating greatly, in the first storm ; and in 4he second falling to 29° 
25. It will be noticed and for the present I should suppose this is the 
cause of this anomaly, that she was at the time her Bar. stood so high, 
in the N. West quadrant (having the wind at N.N.E.) of her first 
storm, and she had thus both the effect of the verge of the coming storm 
» which sometimes and perhaps always, raises the Bar.* and also that of 
the monsoon from the N. Eastern part of the Bay. The Ariel's storm 
in my sixth Memoir, Vol. p. 686 of Journal is another instance in which 
this seems to have occurred with two storms coming up in different 
directions and both at a considerable angle to the monsoon. We find 
from the Vernon's log that it ras blowing a fresh monsoon from the 
N.N.E. on this day. The oscillation I have frequently remarked 
upon, and if Capt. Boyd had had a Syntpiesometer on board, no 
doubt the warning would have been stjll more distinctly given. 


lee ae 















_ Extract from the Log of the Ship Emiry, Captain ANvenson from 
Shields to Calcutta, reduced to Civil Time. 


T he following log reached me after the chart was lithographed ; 
it will be seen by it that the Emily was skirting the Fyzulbarry’s 
storm to the Eastward on the 27th and 28th, as the Winifred was to 





that she had really no part of the vortex but rather a heavy monsoon 


nds. 2 


! + gee Cel. Reid quoting Mr. Redfield's explanation of this phanomenon, Second 
e dition p. 51e to 519. ; 





eS ° 


the Westward. From the heights of the Emily's Bar. we may infer. 
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setting in, though on the 27th she is near enough to the Fyzul- 
barry’s place to allow us to suppose that both were partaking of the 
strong Easterly stream of wind which prevailed thereabouts on that 
day. 

The Emily was on the 6th November 1843, at noon, in Lat. 3°.40 
N. Long. 91° .34' (to 54’ by Lunars) East. Bar. 30.9 Ther. 85°, stand- 
ing to the N. N. E. with variable N. N. W. to N. W, and N. Easter- 
ly breezes to midnight. 

27th November.—Increasing breeze N. E. b. E. to noon, when Lat. 
5° 28. Long. 91° 46’ and 92°6'* Bar. 30.5 Ther. 83°. rv. mu, strong breeze 
East and sudden squalls. Ship standing 6 and 7 knots to the N. N. 
W.and N. 4} W. Midnight the same, and increasing with incessant 
rain. ol 

28th November——a.m. Thick cloudy weather, continued rain and 
heavy squalls. Wind 2 a. mw. E. S. E. ; at 6 East. Noon Lat. Obs. 7° 
42' N., Long. 91° 38’ E. Bar. 30.5 Ther. 81°. Pp. m. Increasing breeze 
and a high confused sea, wind E. b. N. Midnight heavy squalls. 

29th November.—a. m. strong gales East with tremendous squalls 
and a continuance of heavy rain, 8 a. mw. wind N. E. b. E. Noon Lat. 
Obs. 10° 17' Long. 91° 3’ +91° 40' by 8 wp. m. finer; out all reefs. 
Wind N. E. b. E. and N. E. 

80th November.—Increasing again from the N. E., noon Lat. 14° 
13’ N. Long. 89° 40’ E. Bar. 70.00 Ther. 83°. pr. m. hard gales East to 
N. E. with tremendous heavy squalls and a high confused sea. Mid- 
night, wind E. b. N. more moderate. ° 

lst December.—a. m. Variable weather with squalls, wind about E. 
N. E. Lat. 14° 13’ N., Long. 89 °44' Bar. 30.10. Ther. 83° p. ». squally 
and torrents of rain. Wind about E. N, E. 

2d December—Moderate from N.E. Lat. 15° 35’ N. Long. 89° 22° E. 


————— 


Concluding Remarks. 
One of the first peculiarities which strikes us in considering. the 
‘storm in the Southern Hemisphere, is its almost stationary character, 


* The several Longs. apparently Lunar brought on by Chr. 
+ 91° 30' is probably meant here, giving a mean Long. of 91° 35’ for the ship’s 
place. . 





. 
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as compared with the storms we have been accustomed to consider. 


We find it moving only, Miles. 
From the 26th to the 27th Nov. 60 
27th » 23th = 32 


2kth » 29th ‘" 135 





>» 2th », 20th " 47 
30th » ist. Dec. 57 
Or in five days, ...... oa eval 





Giving an average of per Day, .. 66~ 
oo ©63 
—w 

and this also on a singularly curved track.* This slow motion of the 
storms here, if future researches should show it to be usual, will be a 
new and curious fact, and will explain, not the frequency of their oc- 
currence hereabouts, but the frequency of ‘their being met with in the 
track of the outward-bound ships and on the verge of the trade.t 

With respect to the track itself; we have, I think clearly established 
that it must first have moved up from the S.E. to the N. West- 
ward and then curved away to the S. W. The exact position of the ships, 


Or per Aour not more than 


is of course liable to great errors after three, four, or five days of bad 


weather or hurricane; but still these errors are reducible to moderate 
limits,and whem we have ships on both sides of the storm, or ships on 
one side and others at or close to the centres, we are very sure that our po- 
sitions for these points from day to day cannot be very far wrong ; 
and certainly not far enough to invalidate our general conclusion as 
to the extent of the space passed over by the storm in these five days. 

There are some other matters worthy of note which I take here 


. 
* The true track was in all probality a sharp curve passing near the different 
‘points. , 
+ Col. Reid remarks p. 241 that the Albion’s storm was apparently almost sta- 


_ tionary or forming. 
<< t See postcript for an extraordinary confirmation of the truth of our work, and of 


ee ey eee. 
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in their natural order to direct the attention of future observers to 
them, and these are: 

Atmospheric signs indicating the approach of the storm. The most 
remarkable of these is the warning noise noticed by Captain 
Rundle p. 32, to which I have there appended a note refer- 
ring also to Journal Vol. XI. p. 1000 for another instance where it 
was carefully noted, and I have heard it also on other occasions ; though 
not noting it on the spot I will not refer more particularly to them. 
It is exactly that sort pf noise which we hear, and read of, in old houses 
in England, and with which most of us are acquainted ; but we there 
attribute it to the noise of the wind in the chimneys, or amongst the 
trees, or, on board a ship to the rigging: yet here there can be no 
doubt of its being distingtly heard at sea as the “ roaring and screaming” 
of the wind in a tyfoon or hurricane certainlyis. My present theory 
to account for itis this. I suppose the storm to be really formed 
and to be “roaring and screaming” at say 200 miles’ distance, and 
that the noise, if not conveyed directly by the wind, may be so re- 
flectively from the clouds, 43 in the case of thunder claps. A noise 
is known on some parts of the coast of England by the name of “ the 
calling of the sea” as occurring in fine weather and announcing a 
storm, and also in mountainous countries. All these may be con- 
nected, and seamen may render great service to science and to them- 
selves by noting these curious phenomene. 

The sickly and dancing appearances of the stars, as noticed by 
Captain Rundle is also remarkable but more easily explained, as we 
may suppose the sickly (hazy) appearance to have arisen from the 
atmosphere being loaded with vapour half condensed, and the 
‘‘dancing” to be occasioned by their appearing at times through 
spaces and intervals somewhat less loaded with vapour wreaths. 
If I am not mistaken the fixed light of a Light House has sometimes 
this dancing motion, by the effect of small wreaths of vapour passing 
before it, as at the breaking up ofa fog? The vibrating appearance 
of distant objects seen through a telescope in the morning in tropi- 
cal climates and owing to the different rarefactions of strata of air is 
familiar to us all. — 

_ Phosphoric flashes in the mater, are common enough oo wea. 
ther, but are nevertheless well worth noting; we do not yet know 
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if more common in particular parts of the ocean, or at particular sea- 
sons, Or im particular weather than at others. 

The appearances of the clouds are of special interest, for there can 
be no doubt that many indications can be drawn from them of great 
value, both to the careful mariner and to the man of science. The 
remark of Captains Handley p. 14, shows the storm was forming to 
the eastward of him, and those of Captain Rundle, both as to appear- 

' ance and motions are exceedingly interesting, as showing that there 
were different currents prevailing above, probably from one part of the 
storm or vortex over-reaching another. 

The kind of lightning described by Captain Rundle, pis also worthy 
of great attention: should this be found always to precede these storms 
in particular latitudes it would be, in addition to other signs, of great 
utility.* i . 

The states of the Barometers and Sympiesometers of the various ships 
both as relates to the approach of the storm, and to the manner in 
which the instruments were affected every time the ships bore up, and, 
tempted no doubt by the fair winds, ran down to the S. Westward and 

thus neared the centre, is of peculiar interest ; and it is highly worthy of 

remark that not one of them thought of running to the E. N. E. or 
even N. E. while the wind and sea admitted of it, which was 

the true course to steer, as may be seen by the chart and storm card. 
They would thus have raised their Barometers and should have then 
hauled gradually to the Southward, and South-westward, and so 
have sailed round, and eventually out of, it. In this point of view 

the logs of the Fleming, Ainslie, Futtle Rozack, and Flowers of Ugie 

are remarkable, and most instructivelessons for us. ‘Lhese ships will 
almost indeed, to the eye of the studious seaman, appear to be 

manceuvring for the purpose of proving the value, the truth,—and I 

will add the beauty,— of the Law of Storms. 

* I have found, while correcting this page, in the press a single instance in which 
this remarkable kind of lightning is glescribed. It occurs in one of the replies 
€ to a circular addressed at my suggestion by the Hon'ble the Court of Directors 


E. L. C. to their retired Officers, requesting information on storms in the indian Ocean 
and Chinaseas, by Captain Jenkins, then commanding the H, C. Ship City of London: 


aad 


aw base +e : ; in March 1816, in Lat 12° to 18° South 
- who says, speaking of an approaching hurricane in Mare i . Seta 
| Long. 76% t0 76! Bast, for which, warned by bis Bar., he was preparing. ! 


pear ivid hi ims bling in the dis- 
appearance of the atmosphere altered, constant vivid lightning, resem 
chee Ne the Northern lights with frequent hard gusts of wind,’ &c. We are not to 
suppose from its being so unfrequently noticed that it is therefore of unusual occur- 


rence; seamen are so accustomed to lightning that they rarely take the trouble to 


(a © 3 es ¢ , 
- describe it. 2 
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Inthe Northern Hemisphere. 

We have principally to remark here on what we may call the 
“generation of separate storms” at short distances from each other so 
analogous to what certainly occurred in the Calcutta storm of June 
1842, though we might there suppose it to have been occasioned by 
the influences of the land, as hills, valleys, &c., bu, it would now ap- 
pear that the state of the atmosphere which induces one rotatory 
storm often disposes, or gives rise to, others, just as after certain states 
of summer weather in Europe, we hear of a succession of thunder 
storms all over a large tract of country. 

Thus we find that when the Fyzulbarry’s storm (a true rotatory 
one) had travelled up from the S. Eastward two or three days, 27th 
or 28th to the 30th, another storm appears to have commenced at four 
degrees’ distance with the Candahar, which we trace accurately enough 
through two days.as travelling to the W. S. W. and if our conclu- 
sions be correct as to the Niagara and Mary Imrie, that the Fyzul- 
barry’s storm when approaching this of the Candahar's, curved away 
to the W. b. S. This fooks strange enough, but whatever are the 
causes of them, the dust mAtriminds on the plains of India, of which 
I have seen as many as four or five at a time, certainly do influence 
(repel) and alter each others tracks. We do not know if these arise from 
the same cause, but it is the only analogous fact that I am acquaint- 
ed with,* and the scientific reader will judge from the data set down 
whether he thinks they are sufficient to entitle us to lay down the 
tracks which I have here given. There is I think no doubt of the 
storms being altogether separate ones. 

It is remarkable that aljJ these forces and storms seem to have been 
blended so as to produce one about Palks’ Passage, evidently travelling 
to the Westward also, or rather” generated like the other in advance 
of those raging in the bay, for we find that the Ceylon storms all be- 
gan on the Ist, when the nearest centre, that of the Candahar’s storm 
was at least at three degrees of distance ; and it could not be part of 
this, for the Vernon’s position limits it to the N. W. within a much 
more circumscribed circle, and I am therefore inclined to believe that 
at sea as on shore, independent vortexes arise like independent thunder 
storms. 

Postscript. 


te 


* “ It is possible that one storm may defect another says Co}. Reid,” p. 433, 2nd 
Edition of his work. us . 
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riment, in which a vessel called the Charles Heddle was fully proving 
for usthere, the truth of the researches we were making here. The 
following is the newspaper notice of it, written by myself, which will 
fully explain enough of this remarkable, or rather wonderful, fact and 
coincidence of actual experiments with theory and with resurches 
going on at thousands of miles distant. 

““ I have just received from Capt. Royer, the Master Attendant at 
Mauritius, who, like every one else, was-much staggered by the report 
of the Charles Heddle's circular sailings for so many days in a hurri- 
cane, a number of logs, and with them her's, which he has taken the 
trouble to copy himself that there might be no mistake about it, and 
you will learn with pleasure that I have fortunately just completed 
a Memoir now printing, of which the evidence leaves no manner of 
doubt as to the possibility of a fast sailing ship, that could scud well, 
having really done what the Charles Heddle has; and it teaches us 
moreover, by two perfectly independent storms, at more than a year’s 
distance of time, and in quite different parts of the Southern Indian 
Occean, that there are storms of great intensity, lasting for long periods 
(in both cases five whole days) and which have yet so slow a progres- 
sive motion that one might, comparatively speaking, almost term 
them stationary storms. If you like to print this, for it is advan- 
tageous now and then to draw attention to the subject, and to show 
how much yet remains to be learnt, particularly with respect to the 
storms of the Southern Hemisphere, here are some of the data as 
briefly as I can give them. 

First, from the accompanying chart (of this Memoir) you will see 
that between the 26th of Nov. and Ist Dec. 1843, and between lati- 
tudes 5° 30’ and 11° South and longitudes 83. to 89° East, there was a 
hurricane raging for the whole five d&ys, which, traced by the logs of 
many ships, appears only to have travelled in that time, from point to 
point of its centre, about 255 miles, or allowing for the curves about 
a degree a day only. 

The Charles Heddle, by her log, now before me, appears to have 


scudded from the 25th to the 28th February, 1845, for five whole days 


round and round in a Hurricane circle! during which time she ran 
upwards of thirteen hundred miles ; the wind made with her five 
complete revolutions, and from calculations derived from the dis- 
tances and shifts of wind and the positions of the vessel, to have been 
on an average about 50 miles from its centre ; which was slowly mov- 


* ing on, like the one of which I send you the chart, to the southwest- 


so ward, at not more than three miles an hour; and the direct distance 
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made by her, from point to point, was but 354 miles. Now, if like 
the Charles Heddle, any of our ships in this November storm had 
scudded the whole time, they might undoubtedly have made much 
such a set of circles as you see on my chart, and yet have made but a 
trifle of direct distance inthe whole five days; and in a word we can, 
so to say, prove by this Memoir that there is nothing at all of romance 
in her account, and that she bas. been performing for us a very curious 
and beautiful experiment; as cleverly as if she had been sent out to 
do it! The investigation.of this and the other Mauritius storms 
for which I have data, will, Iedoubt not, lead to other equally im- 
portant and curious facts in that dangerous quarter of which seamen 


as yet know so little, but the difficulties and trouble of obtaining log 
books are positively incredible.” 

The value of this .experiment as a proof of the circular theory 
generally, if it requires any now, and of the truth of our researches I 
need notdilate upon. In a future Memoir I trust to be able to bring 
forward a great deal more in relation to the tracks and other peculiari- 
ties of the storms of the Southern Hemisphere. 


~ 
Nots.— While the last sheets Of this Memoir were en through the press,1 obtain- 
ed by the kindness of Capt.J. Viall, the log of the ship John Brightman, just arrived from 
the Mauritius, and which ship it will be recollected was seen by the Fyzulbarry on 
the 28th November, (page 14,) being bound to the Southward. This log, while it corro- 
borates exactly the general direction of the track of the Fyzulbarry’s storm, enables us 
to correct the place of the centre for the 29th, which being laid down from the log of 
a single ship, without observation; is necessarily subject to error, though here as a Tra 
quently before, the error does not amount to much, and all the relative data for 
practical purposes on board either of the ships in the storm, would have been the same: 
as for the management of a ship, what is required to be known, is the bearing of the 
centre of the hurricane, and the track of the storm, provided there be ample sea room. 

From midnight 27th November.—The John Brightman had heavy squally weather 
and winds from Fast to E. S. E., and N. N. E. She was at nogn in Lat. ¥° 48’ N., 
Long. 57° 44’ E., Bar. at 29.63.% having been at 29.71. at noon 26th, since which time 
she had run down South, and S. b. W., 138 miles.) FP. m. wind E. b. S., and K. S. E. 
to midnight, when it was a strong gale with a tremendous cross sea, the vessel baying — 
always run to the South and 5S. b. E. to midnight 56 miles. Bar, 29.58. 

2824 Nov.— Wind and weatherthe same, 7 a. Mm. wind E. N. E., Noon strong pale and 
high sea, Lat. indifferent Obs. 7.48 N., Long. 87° 45’ E., pe. m. wind E. N. E,, East, "4 
snd E. 8S. E. to midnight when Bar. 29.41. Ship's run from noon between 8. 8. E. and 
South 53} miles. See } 

29th Nov.—Hard gales, squalls, and sea continuing as before from East, E. 8S. E., 
and E. b. N., Noon more moderate, but weather loo ing very suspicious, Lat. Acct. 
6°03’ N., Long. 87°58 East. Bar. 29.60. Ther. 83°. Ship's course from midni hte 
to noon South to 8. 8S. E., 514 miles, ep. us. wind veering from E. b. N. at noon, to N. 

b. N., and N. W. to West, and by 4 Pr. m. to W. b. S., light variable winds and 
thick weather. At 2 p.m. breeze increasing, thick unsettled weather, Bar. 29.24. At 
4p. M. fresh W.b.S. hove to. At heavy gales and vivid lightning with rain 
and squalis, Bar. 29.28. Midnight Bar. 29.20. | wus eee 
) B0Gk Nov.—a. mM. to noon hove to. Bar. rising to 29.36.; at noon Ther. 83°, wind 
W.S. W. Lat. by indifft. Obs. and Acct. 5° 46’ N., omg Aut: BES 3l’ East., &. am. 
Wind S. W. and at 5 p. mw. S. S. W., weather moderating. Midnight Bar. 29. 49. Wind 
South at 5 ep. m,, and S. 8. E-. by. noon Ist December when Lat. 5° 19 N., Long 
Chr. 90° 16’ E. Ther. 84°, Bar. .59, 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for the month of January, 1845. 


(And at its supplementary Meeting of lst February, 1845.) 
‘The montbly meeting of the Society took place at the usual hour, at the rooms, 
. on luesday evening, the 14th January. 
The Rev. Dr. Hasbeglin, in the Charr. 
The following gentlemen, proposed at the lasg meeting, were ballotted for and 
_declared duly elected. 

F. Boutros, Esq. Dehli College ; A. Christopher, Esq. La Martiniere ; 5. B. Bow- 
ring, Esq. C. S. ; John Ward, Esq. Civil Engineér ; E. Blyth; Esq. Associate Member. 

And the following new members were proposed : Major Lawrence, Resident, Nepal, 
proposed by H. Torrens, Esh. seconded by the Sub-Secretary ; Kev. Peter Barbé, 
proposed by H. Torrens, Esq. seconded by the Sub-Secretary. 

al The Society's Office-bearers for 18¢¢ were unanimously re-elected for 1845, and 

the following gentlemen were added to their number,— ‘ 

As Vice- President, Lieut. Col. W. N. Forbes, b, E. 

As members of the Committee of Papers, 

si, W. Seton Karr, Esq. C. 5. : 

W. B. O'Shaughnessy, Esq. GB. M. 5. 
~ On the motion of the Secretary, H. lorrens, Esq. seconded by F. G. 1. Heatley, 
Esq. it was resolved, 

That the following gentlemen be requested to act as Corresponding Members of 


* 

. the Committee of Papers,— ; 

* V. Tregear, Esq. A. Sprenger, Esq. M. D. 

. Captain Beileau, B. E. G. G. Spilsbury, Esq. M. D. | 


ia Lieut. Phayre, 3. N. I. _ Lieut. Tickell, B. N, I. 

oe. Captain Cunningham, B. N. lI. 

| ‘And that the Committee of Papers be empowered from time to time to add to the 
a the names of such gentlemen as it may deem likely to assist im its 


labours. 
It was further resolved, that the hour 
> stead of half-past eight, r. o.- 
Read the following list of books. 





$f Wleting in future be half- past seven in- 


Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society, Tuesday, January I4, 1845. 
2 Presented. 
The Holy Bible in Hindustanee, by Rev. Mr. Long. 
The New Testament in Bengalee and English, Matthew to John, by do, do, 
a 
- : a 
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Hindustanee Pentateuch, by the Rev. J. Long. 

Hindee New Testament, by do, do. 

New Testament in Bengalee, by do. do. 

Psalms of David in Bengalee, 2 copies, by do. do. 

A number of Bengalee tracts, by do, do. 

Usher's Works, Vols. Ll. to XILL. by the Dublin University. 

Livius ed. Walker, 7 vols. by do. do. . 

Wall on the Antient Orthographyof the Jews, 3 vols. by do. do. 

H. Lloyd's Treatises on Light and Vision, | vol. by do. do. 

Lectures on the Wave-Theory of Light, 1 vol. by do. do. 

B. Lioyd’s Mechanical Philosophy, by do. do. 

Todd’s Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist, 1 vol. by do. do. 

Proceedings of the Jrish Archwological Society, by the Society. 

Journal of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 13, by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1844, by the Society. 

Bullétin de la Société de Géographie. Tome 20. Paris, 1843. By the Society- 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, vol. iii, part ui, by 
the Society. 

Specimen e Litteris Orientalibus, exhibens Taalibii Syntagma. Auct. J. J, Valeton, 
by the Academy of Leyden. ; 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. 73, April to July 1844, by the Editor. 

Calcutta Christian Observer, Fanuary 1845, by the Editors. 

North British Review, No. 1, May 1844, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 

Akademischer Almanach der Baierischen Akademie der Wissenschaften fir das Jahr 
1844, by Professor v- Martius. 

Oriental Christian Spectator, for December 1514, by the Editor. 

Documents et Observations sur Je Cours du Babr el Abiad, par M. D' Armand. 

Second Voyage ditto ditto, two copies. 

Collection Géographique de la Bibliothéque Royale. 

Glossarium Sanscriticum, auct.F. Bopp. Fasciculus II. Berolini, 1844, by the author. 

. Exchanged. co 
Journal Asiatique, No. 13, April, 1844. 
The Athenwum, Nos. 881—888, 19th “Oct. to 2nd Nov. 1844. 
Purchased. 
Haji Khalfe Lexicon, 1 vol. printed for the Asiatic Society by the Oriental Transla- 


tion Fund. 
Lettre sur l’utilité des Museés ethnographiques, par Ph. Fr. de Siebold, Paris, 1843. 


Journal des Savants, June, 1844. © e¢ 
Philosophical Magazine for July, No. 16% Supplement to D. D. No. 163, and for 
Aug. (844, No. 164. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopmdia, History of Greece, by c. Thirlwall, vol, 8 

It was resolved, that the Society subscribe to the North British Review. 

Read the following letter from the Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin :— 

To the t Pice t of the Aviatic Sociely of Bengal. 

- -Sin,—] am directed by | the: Provost. | Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, (in pursuance 
of the answer which they commissioned the Vice Chancellor of the University of Dublin to make 
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, to your letter to him, dated last September) to forward to you for presentation to the Asiatic So- 
elety of Bengal, the works noted on the other side. . 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

‘ CHantes Wu. WALL, 

. Trinity College, Dublin, July 8, 1844. Librarian, 
Archbishop Usher's works, edited by Charles R. Ebrington, D. D. Regius, Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University o@ Dublin, Vol. II, to XIII. inclusive (Vol. I, XIV. &c. not yet published) 
. An examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jaws. By Charles William Wall, Senior 
. Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin, Vols, L. If. and IIL. 


Ap Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the writings of Daniel and St. Paul. By 
James Henthron Todd, M. BR. I. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
‘ A Treatise on Light and Vision. By the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


An Elementary Treatise of Mechanical Philosophy. By Bartholomew Lloyd, D, D. Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

Lectures on the Wave Theory of Light. By the Rev. H. Lloyd, D. D. 

Livius, a John Walker, 7 Vols. _ 


Read the following letter from the Librarian : 


To H. Tonnens, Esa. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


Sin,—I have the honor to submit to you an alphabetical list of the books received during the 
past year into the Library, together with the account sales of the Oriental publications, and an 
*” , account of the publications delivered, sold and in store, from the 3ist of July 1843, to the 34st of 
: December 1514. 

From the alphabetical list it appears, that the number of works received, is nearly the same 

. with that of the preceding year. 

I beg, however, to observe, that most of these works bear upon Natural History and Natural 
Science in general, while a few only are connected with Oriental Researches. Although it is very 
desirable, that the library of the Asiatic Society should contain standard works on natural sciences, 
the Oriental division, which is so closely linked with the objects of the Society, should not be 
neglected. 1 therefore beg to propose, that the Society may be pleased to fix an annual sum of some 
hundred rupees to enable the Librarian to improve the collection of Oriental works in the Library. 

; I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


14th January, 1545. E. Rogen. 


; Abstract of the List of Books received into the Library during 1844, 


vr 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Transactions, vol. ii. January and February 1844, 
No, 1, 
Ditto ditto Proceedings, Nos. 30-33. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Jouraa), vol. @, Nos. 11-12, vol, 3, Nos. t-@. 
| Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos, 77-83 and Nos. 85-89, 
Athenzum, Nos, 855-858, and Nos. 861-883, = 
i . Ayeen Akbery, or the Institutes of Akber, translated by Gladwin, 2 vols. 
_ Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Journal, No. 7, 1444, 
Botanical Society of London, 1839. vol, i. 
_ ‘British » Association for the Advancement of Science. Report for 1845. 
"Calcutta Christian Observer, vol. vy. 1844, from January to December, 12 Nos. 
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Calcutta Literary Gleanor, vol. li. Nos. 10. i. 
Classical Museum of London, 1864, Nos, 2-5. | 
Forster, (C.) Historical Geography of Arabia. London, 1844, 2 vols. 
Gayangos, (P. de) History of the Mahomedan Dynasties in Spain, vol. ii, London, 1865. 
General Report on Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, for 1842-43, 1 vol. 
Geological Society of London, List of the Members for 1845, a 
Proceedings, vol. 14, No. 96, and Index to vol. 3, No. #3. 
Golingham, (J.) Meteorological Register at Madras. © 
Goodwyn, (H.) Memoir on Iron Roofin®, Calcutta, 1844, 
Ditto ditto plates. 
Grey, (Hamilton) History of Etruria, part 1, I wol, 
Griffith, (W.) the Palms of British India, 
Heeren, (A. H. L.) Manual of Ancient History. Third edition. Oxford, 1840. 
Jameson's Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, Nos. 69-72. 
Jeffroy, (A.) Notes on the Marine Glue. London, 1843, Pamphlet. 
Jerdon, [ustrations of Indian Ornithology, No. 1, Madras 1943. 
Johnston, (K. M.) Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Jones, (J. T.) Brief Grammati®al Notices of the Siamese Language, 
Lardner, (D.) and Walger Cabinet Cyclopmdia. Electricity, vol. ii, 1844. 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosopical Magazine and Journal of Science, vol. 22, Nos. 147, 
148 ; vol. @3, Nos, 159, 150, 153, 185; vol, 24, Nos. 146, 161. 
M‘Clelland (J ) and W. Griffith, Calcutta Journal of Natural History, 4 vols, Nos. 1-16, and Nos. 
17, 18. 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No, 30, June 1644. gi 
Magnetic Observations from the Observatory of Bombay. 
Naturalist’s Library, Ichthyology, rol. 6, British Fishes, Ornithology, vol. 14, British Birds, 2 vols. ‘ 
Napier, (W. F. P.) History of the Peninsular War, vols, 3-5. 
Niebuhr (B, G.) History of Rome, vols. 4, 5. 
Oriental! Christian Spectator, vol. 4. No. 12, Second Series, Nos, 1-14, 
Penny Cyclopmdia, vole. @5, %%, 
PidGington, (H.) Horn-book of Storms for the Indian and China Seas, 1 vol. 4 
‘Frichard, (J, C.) Natural History of Man, 1 vol. 
e- Sy Ditto ditto Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vols. 1-4. 
Ram Chunder Doss, General Register of the Bengal Civil Service, from 1796-1842. 
Register of the Singapore Tides. 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain agd Ireland, 1843. Annual Report of the Council. 
Royal Geographical Society of London. Journal), vol. 14, part 6, 1843. 
Royal [rish Academy. Transactions, vol. 19, part ii. - 
Ditto Proceedings, 1841-42, part 6; 1547-43, part 7. id 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. 15, part nd, 3rd Sories. 
Royal Society of London, Philosophical Transactions, from 1638-45, 6 vols. and part i, for 1844. 
Shea, (and Troyer) Dabistan, or School of, Manners, translated from the Persian, ‘ 
Sketch of the Systems of Education, moral ang intellectual, in practice at Bruce Castle School, 
Tottenham, London, 1839, 1 vol. 
- Slane, (Mac G, de} Ibn Khalikan's Biographical Dictionary, translated from the Arabic, vol. 4i, 
Paria 1843. 
‘Smith, (A.) Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa, Nos. 18, 19, yeas 
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Somerby, Conchologia Iconica, a Repertory of species of aholis, pictorial, descriptive. London, 
1443, 3 vole. 


Taylor, (G.P.G.) General Catalogue of the principal fixed stars, from observations made at 
Madras in 1830-1845, 
Troyer, Video Shea. 


Vetch, Inquiry into the manner of establishing a stcam-navigation between the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, London, 1343, 


Wiseman, Letter on scianee and revealed religion. 


Wood, (W.) Catalogue of a valuable collection of bookg in Natural History, arranged in classes 
according to the Linnean system. 


Zoology of the voysge of H. M. Ship *' Sulphur,” during the years 1836-1542. 
French, 
Annuaire du Burean des Longitudes, 1842, 1 vol, * . 
Accroissement de la collection Géographique de la Bibliothéque Royale, 1641. 
Bureau des Longitudes. Connaissance des temps des movements céleates pour, 1863-45, 


= 


3 vols, 
Plorival, (P. C. V.de) Moise do Khorene, texto Armemien et introduction Frangaise, 1844, € vols, 
Humboldt, (A. de) L’Asie Centrale. Paris, 1545, 3 vols, - 


Journal des Savants, Paris, April, 1843 to Aug. 1844, 
Jomard, Notation Hypsométrique, P. 

Mas, (8.de) Mémoire Sur l'idéographiec Macao. 1844—P, 
Ditto ditto, Vocabularie l'idéographig ue, P. 

Quatremére Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de l'Egypte. Tom. If, Paris, 3842. 

Rafn, (Chr.) Mémoire sur la Découverte de l'Amerique. Copenhagen 1843, 1 vol. 

Roberts, (G.) Voyage de Delhi A Bombay en 1641, 1 vol. * 

Socicté Asiatique, Journal 3 me. Série. Nov. Dec, 1848, Tome 4. 4 me. Serie vols. 1-3. 
Société de Gtographic. Bullétin 2 me. Séric, Tomes 14-19, Paris, 1542-43. 

Ditto ditto, Extract du Rapport Annuel, 1839, 

Societé Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle de Gineve Memoires, 1811-42, 1 vol. 

Socicté Royule d'agriculture de Lyon. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles 1835-1540, 3 vols. 

Societé Royale des antiquaries du Nord, section Asiatique, mémoires, 1548-43, Copenhagen. 
Tassy, (G. de) Saadi Paris, 1545,—P. 

Walkenacr, (Baron ea) Notice Historique sur la vie et les ouvrages de Major Rennell,—P-. 


lialian. 


. 
Hemss, (G, de) Ultimi progressi de la Geografia. Milano 1§43,—P. 
Informe Sobre e) Estado de las Jslas Filipinas an 3842 Madrid 1545,2 vole, 


German. 


Koenigliche Gesellschaft fiir die nordische Alterthumskande. Ishresvertammlung, 1842. 
Lassen, (Ch) Zeitschrift flir die Kunde des Morgeplands. Sechsten Bandes erates Heft, 1844. 
Leitfaden zur nordishen Alterthumskunde, Copenhagen 1857.—P. 


Danish. 
Annaler for nordisk old kyndighed, 1540-41, vol. I, 1842, 1845. 
Latin, 
_ Lassen, (Chr) de Taprobane Insula, veteritus cognita, dissertatio, Bonae, 1548,.—P, 
Hindoostance. 


‘Rafiel Hishab, 1 vol, 
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Zend, 
Framje Aspandiarjei; The Zaina of the Parsis with Guzarati translation, paraphrase, and com- 
ment, 1843. . 
Samscrit. ‘ 
Yates, (W.) Nalayodaya by Kalidasa, Text and Translation, Calcutta, 1844, 1 vol. 
* 
Oriental Publications, &c. sold fram the 1st of January 1844, to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1844. a 
Ra, At, Ps, 
Mahabharata, vol, I. 6 copies, Vol, 11, 6 do., ¥ol. IIT. Gdo., vol. IV. TF do. sn w. 260 0 0 
f Index to ditto, vol. I. 5 copies, vol. If, 5 do,, vol. III. 5do., vol. [V. 5 do. ... ove to o ° 
Harriwansa, @ copies, ... a rea =h a La rok abe 45 0 0 
Raja Tarrangini, 7 copies, oo nes +08 oes one eae eee 35 0 0 
Naishada, 18 copies, ... oe dua ss aa is a eas ide oO O 
Sausruta, vols. I and II. 8 copiemgach. ... “a Sia zea ne one 64 0 0 .. 
Patawe Alemgiri, vol. I. 4 copies, vol. II. @do., vol. IIT, 2 do,, vol, VIL do., vol, V. 
8 do., vol. VI.,8do. ... ss = ie ‘ee uae a ase 245.0 0 
Inaya, vols. 2-4, 2 copies cach,... a ‘we a = a res 64 0 0 
Khazanat ul [im ul Riazi, 6 copies, wee on oon wee aie ein 48 0 0 
Pawame ul Ilm ul Riazi, 6 copies, eon << ose eee ove one m™ 0 0 
Anis ul Musharrahin, 2 copies, . ase ese ose ove ose 10 0 0 - 
i Sharaya ul Islam, 4 copies, oo see ane aoe pa pa 32 00 
: Epitome of the Grammar of the Beloochee lavietaaed: Scopy,  ... an =a 1o0 
Essay sur le Pali, 1 copy, on ie we es asi cee oon 300 
Anthologia Sanscritica, 2 copies, wee nee vee oes oo oa #00 
_ Géographie d’ Aboulfeda, 3 copies, nak oe en ove a =e 15 0 0 
-Macarius’s Travels, lcopy,  ... see me we ane we oe #..0:.0. 2 
Memoir of Jehanguire, 2 copies, a ove ove ove ene a) 8 0.0 oh. 
| History of the Afghans, 2 copies, se one oe wee wan ow "10 0 0 
- Travels of [bn Batuta, 1 copy, ... ie ise = = oss ele K® 
_ Lassen’s Gita Govinda, 1 copy, ... fon om oe eve ory 280 
Bors Lassen's Institationes, l copy, ... ons eee one woe se 600 
" a “Asiatic Researches, vol, 16, 1 copy, vol. 19. p. SE cond, ps 10's eetess vol. 20 p. I + 
Ne CER OL pf copy each... he ab ose ons ove ove 





| cae ak | Asiatic Journal, 8 Nos. = sn Be sil 
Pn Sh ; Total, Rupees, 





ENTREE: 


iental Publications delivered, sold, and in store, fron 
> 184s, to December the 31st, 1844. oA 


_ Mahabharata. 


Fs e 
Ve 


all 
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Found, oon : >. 

Delivered and Sold, w 
Balance, ona 

Found, ons ® on 


Delivered and Sold, eae 


Balance, paa 


Found, ase = 
Delivered and Sold, a 


Balance, aa 


Fou nd, ons ase 
Delivered and Sold, ae 


Balance, Jan 


Found, aon a 
Delivered and Sold, .... 


Found, ees ase 
Delivered and Sold, meee 





Vols, 
any .. Copies, 
Harriwansa. 
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Naishada. 
Sausruta. 


ae ate 


Fatawe Alemgiri. 


Vols. 
ood ~~» Copies, 
Inaya. 

= 
* 
Khazanat ul Jim. 


index to Mahabharata, 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


I. if. Itt. iv. 
392 396 392 323 
73 73 73 18 
320 ©6323 329 305 
se ree Copies, 4¢9 
ote ee oe i0 
re eee a ay 
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Per o» Copies, £75 
“se eee ef 10 
“ee e329 fo5 
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ove 3a 
ene err 367 


Vols, I. If. 


oes «=. Copies, £61 208 
one ons 18 18 


tee see 245 245 
ee . aed Copies, @s5 
oe see * 6 
see ete 240 
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12 12 12 2425 
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ses 230 AG 1s 
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Fawane ul Jim ul Riazi. 











Poun a. ose eee ath nae ». Copies, 393 
Delivered and Sold, or ere eee ow ee ae i6 
Balance, ae =<! a ee " 377 
Anis wl Musharrahin . . 
, Foun d, eas abe oe “ eee "ee5 * sae Copies, 8s i 6 
Delivered and Sold, & a” a Sa eae | 
=" Balance, 28 al eae . vee : aoe ca 304 
Staraya ul Islam, ; 
Found, eee “- ~ » ooo ore ose Copies, 324 = 
Delivered and Sold, * eee ° , a... ba san 4 orn ‘” 16 
- —S 
Balance, ens rae sae ote 298 
; Persian Catalogue. 
Found, sae Fate tes ete wee ee Copies, i3d 
Delivered and Sold, eee ww vse ion ean a 6 
oe a 
- Balance, re _ ase “+e see cre 232 
* 
. Asiatic Researches. 
Vols. 3. 7. &S. o 3. 18. 15. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 18. 318. 39. in, 19, £0. TO, 20. 
Pound, 3 3 &@ 1 & 30 47 5G 8B 213 69 151 46 6 OG £55 12 129 J ~ 
Deivd. & Sold, @ A o Oo 0 u i a | j t i 0 @ i i 3 a »d 2 
S315 2) 5 @ 46 55 96 212 69151 45 25 YS 286 3A 127 140 , 
; Tibetan Grammar. 
Pound, “oe eee ee oe sae eee Copies, 08 
Delivered and Sold, ets “eR om one ‘sha i 11 
Balance, aoe ae + ee vee 197 
~ Tibetan Dictionary. ~ 
Pound, = ++ See ene ee 2 Copies, 805 
Delivered and Sold, a P use ove sé ote es it 
Balance, eos “—« & aoe sas .-. 194 
Dictionarium Matino-Anamiticum. 
a d 
Bf Found, aoe wee see oo oes eae Copies, 58 
Delivered and Sold, oes ate ee tes vee “” 11 ~ 
Balané®, “+ rr A ated ove eae 47 - : ie 


The Catalogue accompanying this letter was ordered to be published in the Pro- 
_ ceedings, and upon the proposal of the Pgesident, seconded by the Secretary, it was 
ved, that a supplementary Catalogue, to comprise all the works received since 





the last Catalogue of the Library was printed, be also prepared and printed, Be 
aces Siomine late alan from the Libearien ioe : | 
To H. TORRENS, Esq., Secretary, aitac Society. e 
- S1n,—I beg leave to inform you, that I can s the second volume of Strange’s 





= “Blements'of ‘Hindoo Law,"’ and the first volume of ‘Crawford's ‘ Indian Archi- 
‘ : a “_, cat: 


: PY r= : 

' mr vo f 

. — @ ® 
ee - 1 a en m d i wt >» 4 ~ 
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pelago at 8 and 5 rupees respectively. As the original price of Strange’s Elements is 
11 rupees per volume, and of Crawford's Indian Archipelago 8 rupees per volume, 


will you authorize me to purchase those volumes for the Library, in order to complete 


the above mentioned works. 
I take this opportunity to submit to Eat # following list of valuable Oriental works, 
which’ I would suggest should be purchased for the Library <— 
l. Die Zigeuner ingEuropa and Asien,won Dr. A®?. Pott. Erster Theil. Halle. 
ISs44. . ” ° 
2. Kammavakya, liber de officiis sacerdotum Buddhicorum. Police, Latine. Auct. 
-. Ir. Spiegel. e 


fl 


3. Chr. Lassen, Indische Alterthums- -Kunde.Ensten Bandes erste Halfte. 
4. Panini’s Acht Bucher grammatischer Regeln, von Otta Bithlinck. 2 Biinde. 
5. Radices Lingum Pracriticm. Ed. N. Delius. : 
6 Radices lingum Sanscriticw. Ed, N. L. Westergaard. 
7. Bothlingk, (D.) Erster Versuch tiber den Accent im Sanscrit, 
8. Die Declination im Sanscrit. - 
9. Unadi Affixe. y = R 
10. 5 Upanishads aus dem Yayur, Samu and Atharba-Veda- Herausgegeben von 
. L, Paley. 
| ldth January, 1845. E. Rorn. 


Resolved—That the Secretary and Librarian be authorized to purchase these 
Works a5 oc@asion may present. The work of Count Bijonéterna, entitled Theogony, 
Cosmogony, and Philosophy of the Hindoos, was also specially ordered to be obtained 
for the use of the Archwological Committee. 

The Secretary presented specimen copies of Abdool Ruzzak"’s work on Suffee 
terms, edited by Dr. Sprenger, of which those half bound were considered the best 

-_ for the presentation copies. ” 


The following note was read :— 







My DEAK Bias—Iy friend Colonel Stacy of the 43rd Regt. having requested me to 
make over to the charge of the Carats thg Asiatic Society the accompanying 
“ancient Hebrew MS,, I have the pleasure to send it per bearer, and shall be fa- 

vored by your acknowledging the receipt of it. 


“ Ballygunge, lith January, 1845. Kos, WrovauTon. 
The MS. to which it refers was handed to tbe Rev. Or. Heberlin, for exami- 
pation and report. ’ 


~*~)»  Read the rape letter and paper from the Secretary to the Government of Bom 
A Bayt itis ai . 
(No. 3656 of 1844.) | 
hie i To the “oe y to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 


Gonesal Department. 
- Sie,—l am directed by the 


j quest the acceptance by the 






able the Governor in Council of Bombay to re- 
atic Society of Calcutta, of the accompanving six 
B 
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gold coins, discovered in the village of Heeolee in the Malwan Talooka of the Rut- 
_magherry Collectorate, and at the samo time to forward a copy of a descriptive me- 
morandyum by the Secretary to the Bombay Branch of the*Koyal Asiatic Society. 
Bombay Castle, Vth December, 1844, M. Escomna, 
. Secretary to Government. 
Notice by the Secretary of the Society on ten Hindie gold coins, found at the village 


of Hewli in the Southern Konkan, nd presented by Governm@nt ; 5 also on a collection 
of gold Zodiac coins of the Emperor Jehangir. _ 


The ten gold coins transmitted _by Government, for the acceptance of the Society, 
* “weigh each — grains, and | have generally, on one side, the figure of a lion, with an in- 
scription below on Telagt letters, Bali Shri, which may be translated prosperity 
to the Sali, and which are oblations of food offered, at the four cardinal points, to 
Indra, god of the firmament, Fama judge of the dead, Paruna the ocean, and Soma 
the moon* Two of the coins are hammered, and quite plain on one side; having 
on the other, stamped symbols for the four preceding deities, indicated by letters, 
among which I recognize the Telagu letter & standing for Yama, and the cave 
ch for Soma. Th centre symbol must therefore be intended for VFivaswa, or 
the sun. On the reverse of six of the coins we find written within a circle the 
word Audra, a name for Siva ; and on another of them, the Trisul, or emblem of Siva, 
with an inscription below in Dawn Nagari or Shrimanya Devaya 
to the prosperous god; this last is the newest of the series, and indicates the establish- 
ment of the Saivite worship. 

In the McKenzie collection of Hindoo gold coins, two of them are enumerated as the 
Sinha Mudra Fanam, or the Fanam with the lion impression, without any further 
information being given regarding them. These, and the ones now under considera- 







tion, may, with much probability, be assigned to the siiccessors of the Andhra kings of ~ 


‘Telingana, the Narapati sovereigns of Warangal; who appear to have been origi- 
nally feudatories of the Chalu&éya kings of Kalyani. This family is known by the name 
of the Kakataya princes of Warangal, who at the commencement of their career, in 
the end of the eleventh century of our era, were Jains. Vheir iginal residence was 
Anumakonda, from whence, sometime after S41 1010, A. D. 1088, these princes remov- 
ed to Warangal, which became theig capital, and represented the chief Hindu stat 

of Southern India, till destroyed by the Mahomedans during the reign of Ghias-ad-din 


Toghluk of Delhi, Hejirah 721, A. D. 1321. The then reigning Prince of Warangal 


is called, in Colonel Brigg’s translation of Ferishta, Sudder Dew, being an evident 
mistake for hi real name Audra Deva ; whose possessions appear to have been 
bounded on the North-west by those of Ramo, Raja of Oevagiri, the modern Daola- 
tabad. - 


i 





have been struck during the reign’ of the prince just mentioned ; but there are 
| Sesodienicte for assigning them a higherantiquity, or the beginning of A.D - 1100, as 

‘at this time the second of the sehaiaye ig of Warangal, winced Cacia 

| rd th Pet built nip itr to Siva or Mt. 


mee Taz > ee. zs 














The coins now submitted for examination, having on the reverse the name of Rudra, - 
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hadeva, in order to expiate the crime of having killed his father. Oply one decisively 
Saivile coin appears in this collection, and is the most recent of the series; all the 


others indicating the prevalence of the Jain practice of astrology, and the worship or 


_ the Hai or Baliak, which are sidereal spirits. . 
(Signed, ) James Bino, 
Secretary, Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Sociely. 
* : (‘True Copy,) “ 
»* W. Escomesr, 


— 


= 


Secretary to Government. 


The Sub-Sectetary stated, that he had received from Dr. Mouat the followjng | 


_ Tetter, with the pamphlets therein alluded 6. ‘The pantphlets were ordered to be 


distributed to the Members of the Committec. 


My pean Piporncron,—Mr, Latter, just before leaving for Arracan, requested to 
present the accompanying copies of his * Note on Budhism’ to the Asiatic Society, 
for the use of the Members of the Committee appointed "fo carry out the plans deve- 
loped in the letter from the Honorable Court of Directors. e.4 


- 


ISth January. - *FPaeo. J. Movcar. 


Read the following letters :— 


(No. 3076.) . 

From the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to H. Torruns, Esa. Vice 
President and Secretary to the Asiatic Society, dated Fort Wiiliam, Ilth De- 
cember, 1844. : 

Sin,—With reference to your letter of the 7th March last, recommending on the 
part of the Asiatic Suciety, that certain books now in the Calcutta Public Library 
should be transferred to the charge of the Society, | am directed to forward, for the 
‘information of that body, the accompanying copy of a letter, dated the 4th ultimo, from 
the Curators | of the Library. 


At the same time, T am instructed to intimate that, though in the opinion of the © 


Right Honorable the Governor, the existing arrangement cannot be fairly or properly 
disturbed without the consent of both Associations, yet His Excellency is inclined to 
think that, if the works in question are connected with Eastern Philology, they would 


_be better placed in the Library of the Asiatic Society, than in the Public Library, 


A. ‘TURNBULL, 
Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


. 


From the Curators of the Calcutta Public Library, to A. Torarneunt, Esq. Under 
| Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


 Sia,—l have the honor to acknowledge, on the part of the Curators, the receipt of 
Your letter, dated 15th April last, enclosing copy of a letter from the Vice President 
sm Secretary to the Asiatic Society, and requesting us to report, for the information 
of Government, our willingness or otherwise to accede to the proposition for the transfer 





“4 the books therein alluded to, from the Calcutta Public Library to that of the 


sia at ce Society, - ~ 7 
: = *. 





7 
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We beg at the same time to apologize for the delay which, by some singular accident, 
has occurred. With regard to the proposition of a transfer of the books, we beg to 
state, for the information of the Hon'ble the Governor of Bengal, that the books 
became the property of the Members of the Calcutta Public Library by a gift of the 
Benyal Government, 
engagements, which it is unnecessary at present to enter into, but which have been 
always complied with, As books of reference, we beg to observ@ that they are far more 
available to the public here than they can possibly be at the Library of the Asiatic 


Sie Society; from the number of our subscribers, and the popular form of our Institution 


a generally. lam; &c. ~ 

7 “= e (Signed) G. T. Mansnatr, Curator, 
Metcalfe Halt, Chairman of the monthly meeting of Curators. 
ath Now. 1814. : (True copy,) 


A. TURNBULL, 
Under Secretary to the Government of Bengat. 


Resolved—That the following gentlemen, Viz. :— 


ad ‘De;-Roen; 


— Dr. GanTnory, 
S. G. T. Heattey, Esq. 
and H. Tonnens, Esq. as Secretary, be requested to form a Sub-Committee for 
considering what interchange might take place between the Society and the Public 
Library, as to duplicate works, without reference to subseqnent arrangements. 

Read the following letter addressed to the Geological Society of London, and it 
was sgreed that it would be proper to despatch at the close of every year, one of the 
same tenor to every Saciety or Editor, whose works are regularly received by the 

- Society. 
The Secretary, Geological Society af London- 
. 

Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the due and regular receipt ofgour Transactions 

and Proceedings by the Asiatic Sociaty of Bengal, and to express to your Society our 

~ + best thanks forthe same. Should any irregularity in the receipt of the Journal or 

‘Transactions (Researches), of the Asiatic Society of Bengal occur, our London pub- 
lishers and Agents, Messrs. Allen and Co,, will readily explain or rectify it. 

We have to fequest you will be good enough to transmit to them the numbers of 


your Proceedings, noted on the other bids, and your bill for them, as the most part have 
: probably. been duly received’ by us, but fre lost. 







(Signed) 4H. Toruans, - 
UF. P. and Sec. Asiatic Society of Beans 


- 


extract of o letter from Captain Phayre, B. N. 1. to ‘the! Se- 
d December 164. <e 


8% the pen of the Rey. Mr, Stilson, @ Missionary here, 
. . 


, - . 
‘'t- > 7 ea ee 





confirmed by the Hon'ble Court of Directors, under certain © 


; before long, that I shall be able to offer a treatise: 


~4¥ 









the Society will not allow to pass by without all the honour in | 
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who is fully competent to the task. } amsorry the coins (the Persian part of them) 
are undecipherable ; the fact is, the inscriptions must have been cut by some ignorant 
person in Arrakan, with a few Persian letters scrawled forthe name of the thing. Are 
the gold coins ( Elephant type) from Cheduba? ) a 
Sandoway, December 2, 1844, a 


The Secretary pres@ted a paper from J. Middleton, Esq. C. S., being Observations 


on the specific Gravity of sea-water, which Was referred to the Editors of the 
Journal for publication. im 


As it was already late, the President suggested that it might be advisable to call. 


a supplementary Meeting for such businesseas remaine@, and for the reports of the 
Curatora; which was agreed to, and Saturday the ist February being considered as 
he most convenient day. it was named for that purpose. 

For all the foregoing communications and contributions, the best thanks of the 


Society were accorded. = 


Proceedings of the Supplementary Meeting 


As above noted, the Supplementary Meeting of the Society Ea on the ist 
February, at 74 r. »1.—J. Fulton, Esq., Member Committee of Papers, in the Chair, 
when the reports of the Curators were read as follows :— 


- 





yf 
Revonror tre Cunaton, Museum or Economic Grotocy, Axp GEOLOGICAL AND 
Mixenatocicat Deranrments, For tHe Moxru or Decemuern, 


Geological and Mineralogical.—Our zealous and indefatigable contributor, Lieut. 
Sherwill of the Behar Revenue Survey, has sent us a most valuable geological map of 
Zillah Behar, with threé chests containing upwards of 350 splendid sized specimens 
of the various rocks and minerals, numbered to the localities marked on the map. 
Lieut. Sherwill’s notes to accompany the specimens have not yet arrived, but [ 
have deemed it right to bring forward this magnificent contribution this evening, that 
we may have the pgeasure of thanking him, as he so richly deserves, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. If the Society think with me, I should deem it right that it should, 
in such manner as may be thought proper, brfmg to the special notice of Government 
this meritorious instance of un officer voluntarily adding so highly and so valuably to 
his particular duties ; of which we may, I think truly say, that there is no example 
yeton record. ‘dt must not be forgotten, that the officers of the Revenue Survey have 
no light task, Gnd that this addition to our knowledge of his distrié€ has been made by 
Lieut. Sherwill probably in the hours of relaxation and repose. I trast that his notes, 

with what we can glean from Buchanan, will enable us to construct some good sec- 
| tions; in whieh case, imperfect as they may, and as every thing short of a regular 
geological survey, must be, ‘it will still be the best geological notice of an Pparate 
Zillah in India, and an invaluable example to others; one indeed, en el assured 

power to bestow 
* 








upon it. ‘ 


) | - a 
nt now my detailed report on the Aecrolite, presented by Captain J. Abbott, 
exhibited at the October meeting. thaye put it in the form a a paper for 


z=. : a. = -/ > 
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the Journal, as these phenomena are of special interest at home on many accounts, and 
our Aecrulite is of a very rare kind. 
Ll mentioned in my former report, that we had written to the Collector. of Candeish, 
“ requesting his assistance in procuring further information of the Aerolite, aud more 
specimens if oblainable. I have now the pleasure of submitting his reply, which is as 
follows. ‘Tbe report will be incorporated with my paper. 


H. Tonaens, Esg. Secretary and Vice-President, Msiatic Society. 


Sin,—lLhave now the pleasure to cSinply as far as in my power lies, with the request 
contained in your letter of the 23rd November last. and to send you five pieces of the 
Aerolite to which you allude, with a statement from the parties who witnessed the 
fall of it. . . 

If in this or any other matter | can be of service by furnishing information, or other- 
wise forwarding the views of your >ociety, | bey you will freely command me. 

Candeish, June 6, 1845. . J. M. Batt, 

| Collector af Candeish. 

P. S.—The fragments of fle Aerolite have been sent by bangy post; I shall be 
glad to hear that you hawe received them, and that they are of sufficient size to be of 
value. 

Captain Latter, 67th B. N. I. has presented us with a very beautiful collection of mi- 
nerals, being 128 wood sized specimens and from first-rate dealers, (Mawe or Tennant ? ) 
some of which will be handsome additions to our cabinet, and others serve to replace 
inferior specimens or lo shew varieties, Captain Latter has added to this very hand- 
some donation a considerable number of Geological and Mineralogical specimens 
from Algeria; including some of copper, from the lodes now working on the flanks of 
the lesser Atlas by the French! and fossils, &c. “from the dedert- between Suez 
and’Cairo. 

We should also place on pecord. the following extract of a polite letter from Capt. 
Baker, B. E.,.to whom | have written to say that we should be most obliged by any 
thing from such a locality. 


Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. — 





Duak Sin, oe ys 

I passed through Calcutta lately on ty return from Scinde, aud had hoped to pre- 
- sent to the Society some geological! specimens from that country; unfortunately, how- 
ever, my baggage had not arrived before | was obliged to leave, and it may even be 

sometime before I have an opportunity of sending them. 
On the arrival of my baggage, you will however receive two small boxes of fossils 

. from Lieut. Blagravewf the Sinde Survey. | : 
| _ 28th December, \844. . W. E. Baxen, Capt. Engineers,  . 
| + of Economic Geology.—A specimen was handed to me at the meeting of 
ced as ‘' a species of Asphaltam from the bed of the Namsay river near 
: at presented by Mc. F.C, Marshall,’’. It is unfortunately not 
il iL be a great treasure wherever it is discovered in any accessible 
= al, apparently of a very fine quality. Our thanks are : 
oa arse his very kind attention, and we shall be 
imens of er thing he can send us; particularly if pitch-like or 
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earthy-looking substance’ of any kind, which melt and burn, and if they also effervesce 
with any acids, as strong vinegar or lime-juice, so much the better. 

I have here also again the pleasure of referring to Lieut. Sherwill's active kindness 
in support of the objects of the Museum. I had written to him on the subject of the 
Corundum recently found and presented by Dr. Rowe, and in reply he sends us a set 
of specimens analagous to those which | had obtained from the bazar, but accompanied 
by the following veryw@interesting account of the specimens and mines; which last were 
not known, | think, to exist in any locality nortkeof the Nerbudda. 

My DEAK Sint have succeeded after some trouble in getting you specimens of 
Corundum, from a locale litthe known to Europeans; they were obtained from a hill 
in Lat. 24° 10’, Long. 83° 20’, about 20 miles S. W., from Vantaree, behind the 
table. land of Khotas, in a province known as Singrowlee. The mines are worked once 
a year, when enough is worked out to supply the wants of the Mahajuns, who send 
bullocks to convey itaway. F rom this spot the greater part of Western Iodia is sup- 
plied. The following Nos. apply to the Nos. on the specimens. 

No. 1. Goolabee, named from its rose colour, is consyered the best. 

No. 2. Mussooreea, named from its colour, as resembling Mussoor-dal (ervum lens) 
is 2od in quality. : | a 

No. 3. Bhakra, from being of many colours, (greyish ®), Sed in quality. 

No. 4. Teleeya, named from its resembling im colour, the seed of the felee, 4th in 
quality. > | 

No. 5. Considered impure, being mixed with scates of Mica. 

No. 6. Very impure, being mixed with crystals of (Zeolite ?*) 

In a short time I hope to be able to goto the spot myself, when you shall have a 
description of the place, rocks, &e. 1 think if you look amongst my Behar specimens 
you will find some corundum of the Ist or Goolabee quality, about No. 250 or 240.. 

Legend attached to the quarrying of the Singrowlee Mine. 

“The rock, by the permission of the gods, is for one day, and one day only in the 
year, Corundum ; during the remaining 364 days the rock is mere rock and of no earth- 
ly use.’” This is rather a clever story of the owner of the quarry! [ should like 
very much to heagif you do find any Corundum amongst my Behar specimens. 

© ee W. 5. SHERWILL. 

We' received some time ago from Captain Williams the following letter and notice, 
with the small frayments (of a few grains in weight only) referred to in it. 

Hy. Pipoineron, Esa. Assistant Secretary to the Asiatic Soctety of Caicutta. 

My oxack Sia,—l have had the pleasure to receive your letter regarding the Vol- 
‘cano near this place, and | will not fail to collect specimens of the stones, earth, Sc. 
&e., on, and all around the hill, and send Jhem up in the “* Amberst."’ 

igen have’kindly offered me your eervices, I take the liberty of sending you four 
bits of stones sent out to me by a brother by the last Overland, who obtained them 
from a private in H. M, 4th Dragoons. “It (the stone) is celebrated for its virtues in 
cleaning bridle bits, &c. and my brother wishes me to collect a quantity for him ; but 
what the stone is, or where to be had, I am unable to find ont, and shall feel obliged by 
your informing me. It appears from the Dragoon’s memorandum that the natives of 
India (for be got itin this country) make idGls of it. I fear the Dragoon is an ofd 
Las * These are Fibrolite Pes I yadiated uests, ? 
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Soldier, and older travelier, and is imposing on my countrymen the untravelled Welsh. 
Please to return the stones. 
Yours faithfully, 

Kyook Phyoo, 14th July, 1844 ° DD. Wivthiams. 

The following Memorandum accompanied Major Wailliams’s letter :— 

Direction for polishing Tron and Steet. | ° 

‘* Take about two drams of Samy stone, put ima mortar, powd@r it as fine as possible, 
then put iton aslabstone, or what painters do mix their paint on, then rub it down 
with sweet oil, (N. B.—The best of oil,) until it be as fine as milk, the finest the best. 
Then take a new piece of strong cloth or thick flannel, then soak it with the above 
mixture. Rub your irons with it; aftegwards take fine shamois’ leather with rotten 
stone or whitening and chalk, and it will show the highest polish ever known. The 
same tag will last six months without failing. Never attempt to put fresh stuff on the old 
rag, for the stuff will remain on the rag as long as it may last if taken care of. Keep 
it from wet and strong heat. | or | , 

‘* Samy stone is found in seggrdl places in the East Indies, but the best we found is at 
Bombay, and most plentiful : we paid from 1-3 to 2-6 of English money per pound for 
itin India. The inhabitants makés idols of it of different figures, and paints it in red. 
There is gone to be got in «England, except what is in our troop; you can get some 
home if you know any person in India, or a sailor emiheees! x eountry, as it may 
be sent or bought without duty, &c. There is several g is in England that had 


some home after they had the receipt from us, Por the above receipt | had™five es 


pounds, never gave it before under ten rupees; I have sént you two small pieces, and — 
you can try one for experience, the other you may keep to prove what you may get 
again : i is getting very short at present, else I should send you more of it. 
Received 5 shillings. 
Newcastle, March 28th, 1844. H. Hau, 4t4 VF. O. ZL. DD.” 
As far as could be ascertained, from the small splinters I ventured to detach from the 
minute specimens sent, there is no doubt thatthestone is @ variety of Pagodite, which is 
almost all which can be pronounced of itnow. Lhave carefully kept the remainder for 
comparison, and indeed have deferred reporting my examination of it, igthe hope thatsome 
of the many persons to whom | have written would have been ablg to discover what this 
Samy stone—evidently Swamy (God) sfone—is; but hitherto, I have heard of nothing 
_ approaching toit. The question nevertheless is of much interest, for the art of polish- 






ing metals is often one of high importaree ; and the use of an intefmediate sub- 


' 7 flectingsurfaces have yet been so little studied, that it is always proper that dae | 


stance between the coarse polish of the Corundum or emery, brick or porcelain? dust 
and the finishing effect of the rotten stone, as here described, is worth attention. — The 
use of the common steatite in polishing, and as an anti-altrilion ingredient has beer 
long knows; but the whole phanomena of polishing substances, and théir effects, 






be given to any fact which may lead to a useful practice. ve 


The Secretary stated, that the suggestion: of the Curator, respecting Lieut. Sherwill’s 
labours, had been also mentioned at the regular Meeting, and fully | approved of; 
it was resolved, a letter should be addressed to Government as proposed. 
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Translation of the Toofut ul Kiram, a History of Sindh. By 
Lieut. Posrans. 

~ 


Introduction. 


The following translation of the most succinct, consistent, and continued 
history of Sindh, which I have yet met with, has been made under the 
idea that, intimately connected as we have become with that country, its 
history cannot be otherwise than highly interesting, and that there are 
many who may desire information on the subject. The author of the 
**Toofut ul Kiram,”" has in his 3rd vol. collected materials from the best 
authorities; [I have only omitted legends and stories, which have been 
given elsewhere,«( Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal,) as also the histories of 
holy Seers, Sheikhs, and Seyuds, they being alone interesting to the fol- 
lowers of the prophet ; for the rest I believe it to be nearly a literal ren- 
dering of the text into English, with a few explanatory notes. I regret, 
that want of time, and emergent public duty, will not allow me to do more 
at present. 

It.will be seen that, with the exception of a very short period prior to 
Lightomett conquest by Bin Cassim, in the first century of the Hejira, 

aye no account of the country under its Hindoo rulers; and I regret 
to say, that all efforts to procure any information on the subject have 
hitherto proved unavailing. Had the Mahomedan historians sought for 





‘materials, they might doubtless have been found, and thus the hiatus 


between the expedition of Alexander, and that of the Khalif Walid, might 
have been filled up, so as to throw some light upon a portion of the coun- 
No. 158, No. 74, New Sentes. M 
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try, rendered memorable by the great conqueror’s passage down the Indus. 
As it is, we have a blank of nearly eleven centuries; and we only know, 
from the description herewith given of the extent of country tributary to 
the Sindh Rajahs or Rahis, that they were powerful princes, and that the 
kingdom of Sindh possessed in their time a degree of importance which 
declined after its subjugation by the Moslems, when it became dismem- 
bered, and fell a constant prey tasucceeding conquerors. 

From the period of the Mahomedans entering Sindh to the accession of 
the present family of Zalpir chiefs, the chronological order of its various 
rulers may be thus briefky given, amd the number of dynasties during 4 
period of about 1200 years, affords a curious instance of eastern revolutions. 
From Bin Cassim downwards, Sindh has fallen to the arms of the great- 
est conquerors of the East. 


Taken by the Khalif Walid. 


Beni Oomhae,... we Bee sn ma HT. 93 
Falls to the Abbasides, we = 3 wre 
Subdued by Mahomed of Ghuzni,... ace » #16 : 


Tribe of Sumrahs usurped the authority, ... » 446 
Invaded by Jengiz Khan, ... es sie » 610 


Tributary to Delhi, ... ise ahs aisle » 694 
18 Jams of the tribe of Samah, ave LAD ate jp ope 
Conquered by Shah Beg Arghiin, .«.. - js oad: 
Divided between the Arghans and Tirkhans, » 950 . 
Conquered by Akhbar under the Khan Kha- — 
nam, and ceases to be independent, age » 299 1 
Invasion of Nadir Shab, and annexation to 
Persia, sai Sas wa aah = », 1149 
Kalora Chiefs rule in Sindh, tributary to 
Cabul, coe aes _- aap Te » 1166 


Kaloras overthrown by the Talpitirs, nso fn De hae 
‘Talptirs cease to be tributar} to Cabul, ... »» 1839° 





The downfall of the Kaloras during the time of Sir Afraz Khan (where 
the manuscript ends,) and the rise of the present Talpir family, ha been | 
50 fally given elsewhere, that, I do not annex the account to this la- ., 


* To this list we may now add, ** Conquered by Sir C. Napier, and annexed to British 
India, by Lord Ellenborough,—A, D. 1843.""—Eps. - 
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‘tion®. Of the languages of the country the Sindee has been described by 


Mr. Wathen, and an excellent grammar, written by that gentleman, publish- 
ed by Government}. The Persian language is used by the higher classes, 
and is that in which all the State correspondence and revenue accounts are 
kept; most of the Hindoos of Upper Sindh speak it fluently, the result of 
their intercourse wjth the natives of Affghanistan. A slight knowledge 
of it will be found of very considerable service to individuals stationed in 
the country. . 

As connected with this translation, I would beg to refer all those desir- 
ous of obtaining information on the inhabitants, gities (ancient and mo- 
dern), and divisions of the country of Sindh, to the admirable papers pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society, and written 
by the late Capt. Jas. McMurdo, “ An account of the country of Sindh, with 
remarks on the state of society, manners, and customs of the people, &c.” 

> J, Postans, 

Shikarpore, 5th July, 1841. Assistant Political Agent. 





Sindh is one of the sixty-one divisions of the world, situated in the 
four first climates, belonging chiefly to the second, and is in the same 
region as the holy cities of Mecca and Medina; the river of Sindh 
rises in the mountains of Cashmere, another joins it from the moun- 
tains of Cabul, in Multan it is met by the river Sibine, and there 
proceeds to the sea. Its water is very clear and cool: in the language 
of the country it is called Hichrand ; all the rivers of Sindh flow towards 
the south, where they empty themselves into the sea, such as the waters 
of Pitab, Chinab, Sehae, Suttanpur and Bajawareah. The climate of 
Sindh is delightfil, its morning and evening cool: the country to the 
north, hotter than that to the south; «its inhabitants intelligent, and 
of large stature. 

Let it not be concealed, that whilst the people of Sindh were formerly 
Authors of Sindh ignorant of the Persian and Arabic languages, no 
kite account as a compilation existed of those countries ; 
but in the year 613 H., Alli Bin Ahmid, Bin Alli Bukur Kufi, an 
inhabitant of Ooch, wandered to this valley, and arrived at the cities of 
Bukur and Alor, where he saw the families of the great men and descen- 

* Seo Dr. and Sir A. Burnes, and Sir H. Pottinger. 


+ A vocabulary by Capt, Eastwick, and a grammar and vocabulary of the Brahoot 
and Beloochi languages, by Major Leech, have also been published in our Journdl.— 
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dants of the Arabs, and searched for accounts of the conquest of the 
Moslems in all its particulars; he also became acquainted with Cozi 
Ismail, Bin Alli, Bin Mamomed, Bin Moussa, Bin Jahir, and saw 
in the possession of that great man a description in Arabic, written by 
his ancestors, of the conquest of Sindh: this he translated into Persian. 
After him, Meer Masoom Bukeri, and after hif® Meer Mahomed 
Jahir Mssiani, io the times of Akbar and Jihan- 

The work known as gir, composed works, and also the “ OUrghim Na- 
ith batnas ent meh, me € Jukhar Nameh,” and “ Byler Nameh"” were 
sagt Ras fateh ee compiled. “Subsequent to these no clear account 
weitten by Meer Mig- existed (or no one was acquainted with affairs) up 
to my own time; by abbreviating and selecting 

from various books, and by recording some new events, I trust it will 
be found acceptable to all men. Af 

Let it be understood, that according to what has been previously men- 
tioned, the province of Sindh was so called from ‘' Sindh” (the brother 
of Hindh, the son of Hoh) whose descendants from generation to genera- 
tion governed in that country, and tribes without number came forth 
and ruled, whose accounts are not recorded. From amongst these the 
tribe of Nubuja, the men of Jak, and the tribe of M/omid ruled in their 
turn: of these there are no detailed accounts, so that they pass on to the 
last of the Rahis ; and after that they relate the histories of other classes. 

The dynasty of the Rahis had their capital at Alor*, and the 

Dynasty of the boundaries of their dominions and possessions were 

ea to the eastward as far as Cashmir and Kimuy, 
westward to Mikran and the shore of the sea of Oman, t. e. at the 

Boundaries of their port of Derjul, to the south to the confines of the 
een port of Surat, and to the north to Candahar, 
and Seistan, with the hills of Sulliman, Kirwan and Kaijkanan. 

l. Rahi Diwahij, a distinguished prince; his sway extended over the 
boundaries described, and was abgolute. The princes of Hind were in 
treaties of friendship with him, and in all his territories the merchant 
seals) travelled in safety. 


ati to be seen about four miles from Rorees opinions 
any perind flowed i in that direction, as “stated i in the 
ed idoo architecture 
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2. When he died, his son Sahiras was exalted to the crown, and in 
the steps of his father he for a long period enjoyed ease and prosperity : 
after his death, his son, 

3. Rahi Sahasi, succeeded happily to th®high seat of empire and 
the throne of Dominion ; be conducted his affairs prosperously, and 
successfully followal out the institutions of his predecessors: after him, 
his son, e 

4. Rahi Sahiras the 2nd, took his place. The king (of) Nimraz 
brought a force against him; on learning this intelligence, he met 
him in the country of Aich and prepared for battle ; from morning until 
noon they were occupied in conflict, but by chance Sabiras was wound- 
ed by an arrow in the neck and died. The king Nimraz despoiled his 
camp and returned. The army of Sahiraz agreed together, and placed 
his son Sahasi upon the throne. 

5. Rahi Sahasi the 2nd, extelled his ancestors in salidownitite and 
good qualities; in a short period he consolidated and settled his domi- 
nions as far as their boundaries extended, and remained at his ease in 
his capital. He ordained for his subjects in lieu of tax, that they 
should fill up with earth (repair) six forte, viz. Ooch, Matilah, Siwari, 
Mud, Alor, and Seewistan. 

They say he had a porter named Ram, and a minister named Boid- 
Introduction of the Brah- himan: one day a brahmin named Chach, son 
min. Chach tothe. Rabi. of Silabig, distinguished amongst his class, 
came to Ram, and they became acquainted; the porter was well pleased 
with him; and teok him to the minister, after some time, and when 
Chach was intimate with the minister, it so happened, that the latter 
became sick, and the Rahi’s order arrived, to call the agents of the 
provinées together: now since he (the minister) saw that Chach was 
acute and intelligent, he sent him from himself to the Rahi, who 
was in the inner apartment of the palace. His wife Rani Sohindi 
wished to draw the veil, but the Rahi said what necessity can there 
be for a veil before brahmins ; and when the brahmin Chach entered, 
Sahisi became delighted with his eloquence, and dictated his replies 
to him ; so in time, when the ability of the brahmin became apparent 
to the Rabi, he directed that in future the curtain should be dispen- 
sed) with in his favor, and that the necessary affairs of State should be 
? transacted in the inner department of the palace; at this juncture the 
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Rani became enamoured of Chachi to distraction; but notwithstanding 
The Rani becomes ena- she sent messages, Chach would not consent 
moured of Chac&,. : : : : 
to her views, until his affairs prospered, and 
he had laid all classes under obligations for his favours and wisdom. 
By the chance of fortune’s favours the Rahi Safhasi was attacked 
with a mortal illness. The Rani called Chach, and said, ‘‘ The Rahi 
has no children or descendants, certainly his relations will be- 
come heirs to the country, and it will not remain with you 
and me; I will therefore devise some scheme, in order that the 
throne may be secured to you:” to this he agreed. The Rant 
Succession secured to sent messages in various directions to the in- 
Chach by the Rani, 
convalescent, but had not strength to conduct his own affairs, (to 
rise up); “‘some time hes elapsed, and the affairs of the country were 
in confusion, now he has directed and given his signet to Chach, who 


is to sit in his place on the throne, and who will demand from you — 


the particulars and accounts of the important business of the State, 
wherefore by all means let all of you be present :” all the rulers and 
great men, in obedience to the summons, presented themselves, and 
made their obeisance and bowed thé knee to Chach. A short time after 
the Rahi died ; the Rani’s first care was to conceal his death, and hav- 
ing separately called those of the relations of Safasi to the palace, who 
had claims (on the. succession,) under the pretence of explaining the 
late Rahi’s will, she imprisoned (chained) them; then calling their 
poorer connections, she said—‘'I have arrested these glaimants to the 
throne on your account, each ad you having his enemy here should 
precede the assembly and kill him, and having taken possession of his 
property and riches, let him become obedient to Chach; thus will he 
attain all his wishes.” Thinking this the height of good fortune, these 
people did as they were directed: the period occupied by the rule of 
the five preceding Rajahs is 137-eyears, and then it descended to the 
Brahmins. i 

lst.—Brahmin Chach Bin Silabij. When Chach after the manner 
Brah Accestion of the described became sole heir to the throne, as ad- 
vised by the Rani, he opened the doors of his treasury and bestowed 
largely upon high and low; at length the Rani having accomplished her 
ends, called together the nobles, head brahmins and great men, &c. 


“* 


tent, that the Rahi Suafhasi had become. 
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directed them to make her lawful (as a wife) with Chach, and they 
were married, (connected in that knot) accordingly. 

The Rana Mihrut Chitoori, who was a relation of Sahasi, having 

‘The Rana of Chittore heard this, collected and brought a countless 

vyealee the throne with army by stratagem, and wrote to Chach 

. saying, “* What have brahmins to do with rule 

or government; give me the authority, afid you shall be reinstated in 
your former appointment.” 

Chach went himself to the Rani and said,“ A powerful enemy 
has come forth—what do you advise ?” the Rani said, ‘‘ War is under- 
stood by men, (but) if you will change places and apparel with 
me, I will go forth and do battle with the enemy ;” Chach was afflicted 
and distressed. The Rani, encouraging him, saig, “‘ You have treasure, 
quickly propitiate the soldiers, so that you be vigtorious.” Chach 
immediately acted on this advice, and bestowed much wealth (on his 
army )—he thus was prepared. Ftana Mifrut arrived in the neighbour- 
: peaenh Of Civ thore:s hood of Alor ; when the two armies met, Rana Mibrut 
came forward, and said to Chach, ‘“* We are aléne concerned in this quar- 
rel, why should a multitude be needlessly destroyed ; advance and let us 
make trial of our strength :” to this Ciach replied, **I am a Brahmin, 
and cannot fight on horseback; descend, and I will combat with 
you.” Rana Mihrut alighted from his horse, and Chach directed his 
groom to bring his horse slowly after him. Ftana Mihrut being off his 
guard from this excuse of Chach, left his horse behind: they met—Chach 

ey. « sprang swiftly on his horse, and with one blow killed 

BE ome ny a his adversary. The Rana’s forces returned dis- 
fateh pirited and discomfited, whilst the victorious Chach 
returned to Alor, These affairs occurred about the first year of the 
Hijera. In short, after the victory over Rana Mihrut, Chach took 
counsel with the minister Budhiman, and appointed his own brother 
Naib of Alor for the settlement of the dependencies thereof. One 
everants tO tou: named Muttah was sent to govern Sewistan, and 

tries appointed by Akham Lohana, governor of Brahmanabad, and 
oi nae Basar Bin Kakah having subdued some of the holders 
of the forts in Sewistan (or Sibi,) as also some tribes of Sewis (the 
Death of Chack. capital of their country being Kaka Raj,) and Chach 


aft reignir 4 
vente: ther Sig after having passed 40 years prosperously died, his 
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brother Chundum Bin Silabij was vice-regent of the empire. Muttah, 
Chundur Bin Si- the governor of Sewistan, went to the Rahi of Kunnuj, 
tabi). reporting Chach’s death, and saying, “* His brother is 
now lieutenant of the empire, if you attempt it the possession of the 
country will be an easy affair." The Rahi sent his brother named 
PBasahis to Muttah ; and Chundur immediately on Mearing this prepar- 
ed to oppose his enemy, and pursued Muttah and Basahis through 
various portions of his dominions up to the vicinity of Alor; they tried 
various schemes, but aj last failed. In short, he (7 Chundur/) ruled pros- 
perously, until the Sth year, when he died. After him, his nephew, 
2nd.— Dahir Bin Chach, adorned the throne; his brother Dihir Sin 
Dahir, sonofChach, he sent to Brahminabad as governor. One day he 
ae inquired of the astrologers as to his fate ; they told 
him there was no,bad omen in it, ‘*but with whomsoever your sister 
marries he will succeed to Alor, and rule the country.” Through fear of 
losing the country, Dahir contrived and married his own sister. His 
brother Dihir Sin was vexed at this intelligence, and prepared a force, 

Dihir Sin, his bro- and in time arrived at Alor, but died from small-pox ; 
ther, rebels agaipst 
him: his dea Dahir caused him to be burnt, and proceeded to 
Brahmanabad, where be married his wife (brother's) the daughter of 
Akham Lohana, and remained there one year; and having appointed 
the son of Dihir Sin, named Chach governor of Brahmanabad : he re- 
turned to Alor, where he repaired the fort, which had only been half 
completed by his father, and arranged that four months of the cold wea- 
ther should be passed in Brahmanabad, and four montheof spring at Alor. 
In this way he occupied himself for eight years, and by degrees the affairs 
of the State were settled satisfactorily. 

In short, having fixed the boundaries of his dominions to the east, 
he planted two cypress trees as a mark on the confines of Cashmere, 
and returned. 

SS 
Accounts of the joining (assefnbling) of the Allafi Arabs, 

The learned in such matters relate, that during the time of the 
Khalifat of Abodal Math Bin Mirwa, when Hijjay was governor of 
the Iraks, and his designs were directed towards Sindh and Hind, he 
sent a Seyud to ‘Mikran, who killed Siffooi Bin Lam Himami; Abdut- 

lah Bin Abdul Rihem, and Mah Bin Mokawyah called together the 
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Arabs of Beni Asamah, and represented, that “‘ the Siffoi, who was one 
of our tribe and people, has been killed unjustly; we must assemble and 
revenge him.” 

In short, they acted on this suggestion, and killed the Seyud and 
took possession of Wikram; after some time they fled through fear to 
Kharassan : Muj@hameh Bin Seyud came to Airman to conquer 
Kharassan, and sent forward Abdyl Athman, Bin Ashahas. The 
Allifis \aid wait for him, and killed him; they fled to Sindh and came 

‘The Allafi tribe of 2 air who, thinking them well adapted for the 
Arabsare taken into police and protection of his country, took them 
the service of Dahir. ; : . 

into his own service. ‘The above mentioned Allajsis 
were in Sindh until the coming of Bin Cassim, and the conquest of 
that country, when having procured a promise,of pardon, they joined 
Bin Cassim. At length the princes of Hind having learnt the abso- 


‘lute dominion of Dahir, agreed together that previous to his attempting 


<7 


The vc ; their conquest, they should take an army and 
e princes of Hind 
jealous of Dahirt’s conquer his country, and according to the agree- 
se deine ment of the Rahis, ARdhi Ra Mal, governor of 
Kunnuj collected a large force, and advanced upon Dahir and sur- 
rounded Alor; Dabir was afflicted by his enemy, and asked advice of 
the minister Budhiman, who said, ‘* The Arabs are expert in battle, 
entrust the affair to them.” Dahir came to Mahamed Allafi, and sought 
his friendship (assistance); the latter said, “* Be satis- 
The Allafichief  fjed, bring not your forces, and direct that a deep 
defeats the governor : 
of Kunnuj by astrataeditch be dug to the length of a fursakh; cover it over 
Te with grass, and leave it; after that, do as I direct.” 
When Dahir had thus done, Mahamed Allafi, with 500 Arabs and Sin- 
dees, picked men, made a night attack on the troops of ffan Mail: these 
being taken by surprise and awaking confused, fell on each other and 
destroyed themselves, and the illustrious Mahamed di/afi gave the 
signal for flight; the enemy, when they learnt that so small a force had 
attacked them, pursued and fell into the ditch; now Dahir himself with 
his force came out and took 80,000 men prisoners, and 50 war ele- 


phants: according to the directions of Budhiman the minister, he set 


them all free. Budhiman’s wisdom was proved, and Dahir lavished 


his favors on him, and according to his entreaty, directed his name to 


be struck on one side of the copper coins. 
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From this vi@tory Dahir’s position became strengthened, but the 
surrounding provinces and states were dissatisfied, and nourished more 
rebellion and sedition. He conducted the affairs of his country pros- 





perously for 25 years, when his punishment was the loss of his kingdom, , 
as will be related with other circumstances. . 
+ 
7 
Account of the capture of the Slave Girls of Sirundip. ( 


They relate, that the country of Sirundip® is of the ruby islands ; from 
this had been sent some Abyssinian slaves with many valuable jewels 
and curiosities for the Khalif and Hijjaj, in the care of confidential 
servants in eight boats; by chance these were driven by a storm to the 

_ port of Diwalt, in thesea of Oman ; robbers belonging to that place, of 
the tribe of Nikamrah, seized these people, and the representations of 
the agents of the king of Sirundip, that they were presents to the 

Reason ofthe first Mohamedan Khalif, had no effect. They said, “If 
saN OR IOF Home your story is true, pay a ransom and procure re- 
lease.” In that assemblage were certain women in the purity of Islam- \ 
ism, who had intended making the Haj, and seeing the capital of the 
Kalifs; and Hijjaj, one of these, cried out thrice, “Oh Hijjaj! hear 
our complaints.” | 

This intelligence was conveyed to Hijjaj; when he heard that the 
women had complained thrice in his name, he replied, three times, “I 


attend,” and prepared to remedy the affair. 
eo 





Account of the death of Bazil. 


When Hijjaj Bin Yusaf prepared to release the Moslem captives, he ' 

unit he Bret Be- represented to the Khalif, and sent a messenger with 
bomedan leader, sent threats to Dahir; the Khalif was unconcerned in the 
eh ee matter, and Dahig said, ‘“ I am ignorant of the affuir, ( 
these robbers do not acknowledge my authority, they may have done 
so or not; but you must judge.” On the receipt of this answer, /ijja7 
again represented to the Khalif, and obtained the required permission. 


- Ceylon, thus proving a traffic between that place and Damascus. 
‘+ Is called from the Diwala, a temple for which it was famed. See Capt, McMurdo, 
Transactions of Ri. Geog. Society, 
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He appointed Abdul Al/ah Sullimah to Mikran, an ered Bazil that 
when he arrived at Mikran, he should collect 3,000 men and ad- 
vance on Sindh. Bazil arrived at the Fort of Neirun, and threatened 
Diwal ; Dahir having learnt this, sent his son Jaisisih with a large force 
to Diwal; from noon to night they contended. Bazil, after the utmost 
resistance, was killed, and many Moslems were captured. They say 
Battle at Diwal, ‘#e governor of the Fort of Neirun*, who was named 
and death of Bazil. Samani, became terrified, and said to himself, “I 
guard the pass of the Arab forces into this country, they (the Sindees) 
have thus opened the road of revenge to the Arabs, it may not be that I 
should be crushed between the parties (hereafter) :" accordingly he sent 
a confidential agent to Hijjaj and proffered bis obedience, and obtained 
pardon. Amur Bin Abdullah said to Hijjay, “ Gommit this momentous 
business to me, and I will proceed to Sindh and Wind ;” but he was 
refused. Hijjaj said, ‘‘ I have consulted the astrologers, and they report 
that Sindh and Hind will fall to the hand of Mahomed Bin Cassim. In 
Witt Gikétn “pre: short, the period has now arrived for the setting of 
ferred tothecommand the star of the unbelievers, and the ascendency 
of the Sindh Army. SP ° . 
of the religion of the prophet in those countries ; 
this affair is more important than former undertakings, and must be 
intrusted to Bin Cassim.” It shall soon be rejated from first to 
last. 
Here I proceed to relate the extraordinary birth connected with the 
Story of Jaisisih, name of Jaisisih. They say the Rahi Dahir was 
son of Dahir. * one day hunting, suddenly a tiger sprung from the 
jungle, Dahir stopped those who were gunning away, and himself pre- 
pared to attack the beast, His wife at this time had been pregnant ten 
months with Jaisisih, and being very fond of Dahir, and learning this 
she cried out and swooned ; at length. Dahir killed the tiger and re- 
turned unhurt, but be found his wife dead: seeing the child moving in 
her womb, he ordered her to bq opened, and they brought out the 
child ; and this name, which signifies “‘ the hunter of tigers,” was given 





‘to him, and indeed when he became of years he was renowned for his 


‘eourage and intrepidity. . 
|". * Neiremkote, site of the present capital Hyderabad ; this latter was founded by 
Gholam Shab Kallnah. | 
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Accounts of thefrrangement and arrival of the Moslem army for the 
conquest of Sindh. 
In true histories it is related, that during the K/alifat of the chief of the 
Arrangement and true believers, Umur Bin Khotah, (God's approval 
Sai Seay tor the cod be on him,) when O’sman Bin Has was appointed 
quest of Sindh. governorof Barin, who having arrived at Oman, sent 
some vessels properly equippéd under Mughirah Bin Abul Has to Diwal ; 
at that time the brother of Chach, named Samami Bin Salabiy, was 
governor of the place; he opposed the Mahomedans, and after a great 
deal of slaughter Miughirah Bin Ali Has was killed, with many others, 
also many prisoners were taken. Abu Mussa Ashghurt, who raled in 
Mikran, reported this circumstance to the Khalif, 
Se unibraie atten and.wished to apply some remedy, but was prohibited 
aa Sindhand | from collecting troops; again at the time of the Khal- 
lifat of the chief of the believers, Ashman Bin 
Hassan (may God's approval be towards him) Abdullah Bin Amur, 
Bin Rubiahy became governor of Mikran, it was ordered that a confi- 
dential agent should be sent to Sindh, to spy into and discover the 
state of affairs. He sent Hakim Bin Hulliyah with directions to 
make himself well informed of every thing and report thereon; the 
Hakim said, that the water was black, the fruits were sour and poison- 
ous, the ground stony, and the earth saline. The Khalif asked, what 
he thought of the inhabitants ; he replied, ** They were faithless.”” Thus 
the preparation of a force from that quarter (Mikram) was abandon- 
ed. ‘Then in the Khalifat of the chief of the true believers, Alli, 
a force passed from Mikram,-and victorious and successful arrived 
at the hill of Kag-Kaman, which is one of the boundaries of Sindh, 
20,000 hill men opposed theirs ; the Moslem army calling on the Most 
High, began the attack, the noise of the shouts terrified the enemy, 
who cried for quarter, whilst others fled. From that time on occa- 
sions of conflict, the Moslem noise of calling on the Most High is 
heard in those hills. The news of the death of the Khalif arrived, 
and any further advance was stopped. The force above mentionest 
returned so Mikram. When Mohawiyah obtained sovereignty, he 
_ Mohewiyah prepares appointed Abdullah Bin Sawad with 4,000 men 
a force for Sindh.  — for Sindh ; by chance they arrived at the hill of 
Kag-Kaman, ana were defeated by a large force of the ee 
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and at length returned and arrived at Mikram ; at thilft Jancture, Zyad 

was governor of the Iraks on the part of Mohawiyah, who wrote to 

him to send Rashid Bin Oomur to Sindh, and he took possession of 

the hill of Pageh, taking also the whole of the property found there. . 

Thus he also possessed himself of Kag-Kaman: he arrived at the 

hills of Mamzur ahd Bihung; the hill men, to the number of 50,000, 

assembled, and took possession of the passes ; from morning to evening 

E they fought desperately, Rashid was killed, and the Moslems defeated. 

“a The repairing of this affair was deputed to Ftgshid Bin Salim, he 

defeated the men of Kag-Kaman, and arrived in the territories of 

Budyha, where he was killed. Then Mufzir Bin Harut, Bin Bashar, 

became governor of these provinces. He fell sick at Purabi, and died: 

at this time also Mohawiyah died, and Wirwan eucceeded him; in his 

time no one was deputed to his enterprise until the time of Abdal 

Malk; he gave the governorship of the Iraks to Hijjaj, who sent the 

Seyud to Mikram; he, it so happened, was killed by the Alveifis as has 

been before related, whereupon Hijjaj sent Mujjah to Kirman, to take 

revenge upon the Allafis of Sindh; he died there in the distractions of 

these times. Abdul Maik the Khalif died, and Walid succeeded him, 

sending Mahomed Bin Haris to Mikram to settle the affairs of Hind 

and the Allafis; he killed one of the Allafis, and in the space of five 

months settled the country of Mikram satisfactorily, and took 

possession of various districts. After that the circumstances of the 

death of Bazil occurred as related, which increased the desire of revenge 

\ in Hijjaj, and it* was settled to send Bin Cassim Sukifi, as will be 
related. . 


eee 


Relation of the arrival of Bin Cassim in Sindh, and account of the 
victories which he there achieved. 


After thé circumstance of the death of Bazil Hijjaj Bin Yasaf, it 

was represented to the Khalif that in Sindh insolence had obtained such 
ascendency, and punishment was so loudly called for, that he must issue 
his order for remedying these things, as also for the release of the 

4 Moslem prisoners, and taking revenge for the rebellion of those unbe- 
lievers, so that the country might be conquered. The Khalif replied, 
“The country is distant and unproductive, the expence of collecting 
forces will be ruinous, and only accomplished by oppression ; it is better 
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to abandon the project, and pass it by.” Jijjajy continually repre- 
sented, that by the permission of the Most High, and the protection 
of the religion of the prophet, the infidels would soon be subdued, and 
the prisoners of the faithful who, for so long a period had been con- 
fined there, would be released, whilst the outlay for collecting an army 
should be paid over and doubled by those who wefe its causes. The 
Khalif being without option’ issued the order, and in the 92nd year of 

the Hijera, Mahamed Bin Cassim, Bin Akib Sukfi, . 
Forks pany ver eae ad cousin and .son-in-law of Hijjaj Yasaf, and 17 
eo tnd wear te in years old, made exertions, and they collected and 

sent witlf him 6,000 men from Sham and Irak. 
They arrived at Shiraz, where they made the necessary preparations. 
Hijjaj then sent five battering rams with the equipment for breaching 
forts, in boats, im the care of Mugheriah and Khizam, with a select 
party. Thus they arrived at the port of Diwal, where they afterwards 
joined him (Bin Cassim). In short, Bin Cassim with all his previous 
and present forces, mustered 6,000 horse and 6,000 camels (of the 
class known as “ Bukhti)” to carry his baggage, and set out for Mik- 
ran, and Mahamed Harun, notwithstanding the infirmity of his health, 
accompanied him ; when they arrived at Mapilah, Harun by the decree 
of the Almighty died, and was buried there. They relate, that at that 
time Jaisisih the son of Dahir, was in the fort of Neirun, and wrote to 
his father the intelligence of the arrival of Bin Cassim: he consulted 
the Allafis; they said, ** The cousin of Hijjaj is coming with a large 
army, do not oppose him.” Bin Cassim subdued Arman Bilah, and 
proceeded towards Diwal ; in the mean time Mugheriah and Khizan with 
their party had arrived at Diwal, where they joined him. Sin Cassim 
Bin Ree invents threw a ditch round Diwal and encamped ; he wrote 
Diwal. intelligence of his arrival to Hijjay. They say, that 
the news reached Hijjaj in seven days, for such was the swiftness of the 
messengers, that the intelligence of-seven days’ date, from and to, was 
daily received by each party. Itis said, that in the fort of Diwal wasa 
temple (place of idols) 40 guz in height, and in it a dome 40 guz high, 
AeA RD © _ and on the top of the dome a silken flag with four 
ja The temple at Dival ends. ‘The infidels in fear and dismay made no pre- 
ee ee paration to fight: after some days a brahmin came 
out from the fort and asked for safety ; he presented 
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himself to Bin Cassim, and said, ‘‘1] learn from my books that this 
country will be conquered by the Moslems, and the time has arrived, 
and you are the man. I am come to shew you the way: those before 
our times have constructed this temple as a talisman; until it is broken 
your road will not be opened ; order some stratagem, so that the banner 
on the dome may be thrown down.” Mahamed Bin Cassim bethought 
him how he should accomplish this; the*engineer with the Catapulta 
said, “If you give me 10,000 dirhems I will agree by some means or 
another to bring down the banner and dome in three blows, if not I 
will have my band cut off.” Mahamed, Bin Cassim having obtained 
Dome ofthe tem. Permission from Hijjaj, ordered the Catapulta to be 
ple thrown down, used, and by the help and power of the Almighty, 
in three blows the work was accomplished, when the army of Islam 
getting into ranks and order attacked the fort, and,the infidels being 
confounded were powerless and begged for quarter. Wahamed Cassim 
directed, that none should be given, but to deliver up the place. The 
Ost governor threw bimself from the breastwork, and 
apture of Diwal 
and massacre of the fied, and the people of the fort being helpless 
opened the gates: for three days there was a mas- 
sacre; they then brought out the Moslem prisoners, and captured im- 
mense treasures and property ; they destroyed the temple of idols, which 
was called Diwal after the place, and built a musjid. A man named 
Kihilah, one of the infidels, was the keeper of the Moslem prisoners ; 
when these were brought out it was discovered that he had exerted 
himself greatly im their behalf, and was overjoyed at their release as 
well as the victory of the army of Islam: Mahamed Cassim called 
him and pressed him to embrace the true faith, and he became a Moslem. 
After many honours and favours, he shared with Ahmed Bin Darah 
Nijdi the governorship of that place. At length, having satisfactorily 
arranged the affairs of that quarter, and placed his battering rams in boats, 
he started them by the river Sakurah to Neirun, and he himself proceeded 
Hin’ Cassin procevds by land in the same direction, They say that the 
to Neirun. son of Dahir, Jaisisih, was formerly at Neirun, but 
after hearing of the victory at Diwal, Dahir called him to Brahamana- 
bad, and Samani the former governor of Neirun, who had procured 
_a certificate of pardon from Aiijja7, as before mentioned in the account 
of the death of Bazil, was with Dahir. Now when Mahamed Cassim 
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after seven days arrived in the vicinity of Neirun, the defenders of 
the fort fastened the gates. The army of the Moslems were much dis- 
tressed in the neighbourhood of Neirun for water, by reason of there 
being no inundations; Mahamed Bin Cassim made applications to the 
Most High, and they were immediately succeeded by a supply of rain, 
and the springs and tanks of that part of the country overflowed like 
fountains ; still there was a deficiency of forage: by good fortune, Sa- 
mani arrived at Neirun, and sent his confidential agents with the cer- 
tificate of pardon to Bin Cassim, and said, “‘ 1 am 

The governor yields A ‘ 
up the fort of Nei- the slave to be obedient, the reason of this omis- 
gsr sion is, that during my absence the people in 
the fort have closed the gates; I wish if you will pardon the fault 
and warrant my safety to come and kiss your feet.” Bin Cassim 
having paid due attention to those who had been sent, ordered “ That 
it was necessary to punish those who had guarded the gates, but since 
you have interceded, come have an interview, and open the gates.” 
Samant having done so, took the keys with suitable presents, and 
made his obeisance; he was favored, and provided every thing that 
was required. At length the army of Islam entered the fort; they 
destroyed the temples, and built musjids and minarets in their stead, 
Governor appointed. Mouzzins and Imams were appointed, and Shunheh 
was made governor of the place. Taking Samani with him, Bin Cassim 
advanced; when they had proceeded some distance from Meirun at the 
place called Mauj, Samani sent a letter to Bicharah, son of Chundur, 
governor of Sewistan, thus: ‘‘ We are not the men t6 bear force; this 
Arab army is all powerful; there is no use in opposing them; 
Governorof Sewis- 2 18 necessary to look after the interests of yourself 
tan refuses tosubmit. and people, come and proffer your obedience, the 


word of Bin Cassim is powerful, undoubtedly this is the best policy.” 


Bicharah refused to accede to submission, but prepared for battle. 
Thence the Moslem troops having advanced, reached the fort of 
Sewistan ; one week was occupied in laying siege and attack; until 


at length Bicharah becoming dispirited, fled and went to Biidyah; 


Bin Kakah, Bin Kotah, who was governor of the castle of Sim 
Mahamed Cassim entered the fort of Sewistan*, and took posses- 
Leyte whol) Sarpy | 7 4: fone’ & 


© Sewistan always means the modern SeAwan, ~ 
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sion ; he favoured such persons as were brought to him by Samani, and 
Bin Cassim enters then started for Sim. The forces of Budyah and 

; Bicharah prepared for opposition. The infidels went 

to Kakah, Budyak's father, and requested permission to make a night 
attack. Kakah said, ‘‘I know from the astrologers that the army of 
Islam will conquer this country, and tbat the time has now arrived ; 
do not entertain such ideas.” They would not be restrained, but pre- 
pared for a night attack; it so happened that they lost the road and 
dispersed into four parties, and although they wamlered all night, they 
found themselves in the morning near the gate of the fort of Sim. 
Being afflicted they became penitent, and went to Kakah Chanah and 
stated their case. He said, ‘* Do not think me less valiant than yourselves, 
but I know for certain that there is no use in eontending with these 
men.” In short, Kaka went himself and proffered hts obedience ; he 
was received with favour, and obtained safety for his followers. Maha- 
med Bin Cassim sent with him Adad al Mulk Bin Kies Aldaki, and 
ordered them to bring all who would be obedient (to his sway,) and to 
punish all who resisted. The Almighty gave them daily victories over 
pitts $202k ctnites, the infidels, and at last these being frustrated, fled 
the infidels proffer to the forts of Bultur Saluj and Kandail, when 
pee fever they solicited promises of safety and pardon, and, 
agreeing to pay tribute, departed to their own country: at this time an 

Hijjaj sends order order arrived from Hijjaj, that Mahamed Bin Cassim 

to Bin Cassim to sub- 
due Dahir. should return to Neirun to prepare to cope with 
Dahir, and cross fhe river Mihran. 
It is related that the tribe of Chanah, which at that time was a large 
The tribe of Chanah clan, collected from various places, and sent a per- 
become obedient. son to bring intelligence (of the Moslems); he ar- 
rived when the forces of the Arabs were arranged behind, Bin Cassim 

engaged in prayer, and in their devotions obeying the postures of the 
Moollah, he reported to his tribe, that those who could by thousands 
be made to obey one man, it would be futile to oppose. Thus they 
determined to declare allegiance to the Moslems, and after sending 
suitable presents they arrived when Bin Cassim was at table, who 
said “ This tribe is fortunate,” and they were ever after styled the tribe 





of * Chanah Mirzook ,’ or ‘fortunate ;’ they then proffered their obedi- 
ence and assistance of tribute, which was accepted, and they departed, 
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and it was decreed that the land on that side of the river in the 
possession of the tribe of Chanah, should be taxed at a tenth, the same 
as that at Neirunkdt, where the people had voluntarily tendered their 
obedience. In short, pursuant to the orders of Hijjaj, Bin Cassim “ 
returned, and having crossed the Mihran, arrived at the fort of Rawur 
Governor of Rawur and Jeyur, where he sent an order to the governor 
“ee ta oe joins Bin Muchih Bin Bisayah to come and proffer his obe- 
dience. He replied, “If I do so I incur the displea- ‘ 
sure of Dahir; in a eertain plaee at uncertain time, I will come forward | 
with a certain number of troops; direct your men to attack me, and I 
will appear to oppose them, and then allow myself to be taken 
prisoner.” Thus did Mukih at that place become obedient, and was ) 
taken into great favor: he shewed the road (to conquest.) F 
They relate that the Rahi Dahir, hearing of the power of the army 
Tak te eniinaen Fhe of Islam, prepared with a large force to Oppose the 
assage of the Mos- passage of the river. A party of the Moslems were 
ems on the Indus. : 
crossipg, Dahir himself killed one with an arrow. 
He left Jahamin Budah there, and himself retired ; Jahamin took such ~ 
strong possession of the passage of the river, that it became difficult. 
At this junction Chundram Halah, who was formerly governor, seized 
Sewistan from a party of horsemen of the Moslems 
who were left at that place. Mahamed Cassim 
on hearing this, despatched Ussth Bin Abdul Rahim with a thousand 
horse and 200 foot to Sewistan. Chundram prepared to oppose them, ' 
and was defeated: he wished to escape to the fort, “but the fort gates f 
had in the mean time been Blosed, and he being frustrated, fell into 
the hands of the Moslems and was killed, (sent to perdition.) The * 
Moslems then surrounded and took the fort, whence they rejoined Bin 4 
Sewistan retaken, Cassim: Rafi Dahir sent his son Jaisisih to the fort | 
and governor killed. of Rat, to stop the road of the army of Islam; about 
50 days were thus passed, and the Moslems began to suffer want, such 
‘The Moslems suf- horses as died of starvation were eaten. Dabir sent 4 
sro oe messenger saying, ‘‘ The state of your army is thus 
reported : if you wish well to yourselves I shall not oppose, but will 
; serviee (become obedient,) and you had better return.” | 
in Cassim replied, “By the will of the Almighty, this 
country shall be a Mahomedan country, and until you come and sar 
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obedience and pay the tribute of several years, I will never abandon my 

intentions respecting you.” (I will never take my hands from you.) They 

say that 4/ija7 in hearing the news of the loss of the horses, des- 

<* patched 2,000 others with strict injunctions not to 
Hijjai sends rein- 

forcements and orders delay in the important affairs of Dahir, but to pass 

Sah Sc eeeua the river quickly and settle them first. On the re- 

ceipt of these injunctions, Mahamed Bih Cassim having arrived at 

\; Juhum, directed them to collect boats for the passage of the river, and 

to make a bridge. Mukti Bin Bisayah collected several boats, and 

Bridge of boats. _— filling them with sand and stones, and fastening 

them with wedges, made them firm one to the other. On this intel- 

_ ligence Dahir wrote to his son to arrest Muki by some means for 

his evincing such audacity. Haid the brother of Muhki was with 

Dahir, -and haviog formerly been an enemy to hjs brother, said, 

‘« Entrust this order to me, and I will go and bring my brother; I will 

. moreover pledge myself to prevent the passage of the river.” At this 

time, by the help of God, the army of Islam having prepared the boats 

4 began to cross, and with showers of arrows dispersed the Infidels 

P who dared to oppose them on the opposite shore. A large party 

arrived on the other side, and having cleared the shore of their 

The Moslems cross enemies, took up a position, until the rest of the 

the river. army should have passed safely. It is said, that 

swift horsemen of the unbelievers, by travelling all night, conveyed the 

3 news to Dahir early the next morning: he was still asleep when they 

announced it; theegroom roused Dahir, who, when he awoke from a 

tranquil sleep, was so much annoyed thay he struck the messenger on 

» the face so heavily with his slipper, that he died immediately. In 

short, Dahir being astonished and dismayed, knew not what to do: 

: when Mahamed Cassim had crossed the whole of his army, he pro- 


claimed to his troops—‘ The river is in our rear and the enemy in 

f Bin Cassim exhorts *FOPt: whoever is Yeady to yield his life, which act 

rt his troo 2 ated ee will be rewarded with eternal felicity in such a 
¢ “ cause, let him remain and have the honor of conflict ; and any amongst 
. ~ you who, on ‘second consideration, does not feel able to oppose the 


: enemy, | , let him recollect that the road of flight is not open—he will 
v ly fall into the hands of the Infidels, or else be drowned in the 


? a ‘thus suffer disgrace, which i is the worst of all evils in religious 
river, and * 
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or worldly matters; but still, let these now take leave, for brave men 


determine either to conquer or die.” Of the whole force only three 


persons, one under a pretence of an unprotected mother, another of a 
motherless daughter, and a third of want of means, left; the rest declared 
they were ouly anxious for battle. 

At length Mahamed Bin Cassim perceiving the unanimity of his 
troops directed a march frém that place, and from the fort of Bat 
arrived at #iawur; he arrived at a place called Jeyuwr. Now between 
Rawur and Jeyur there was a bay, on passing which they came in 

First view of Da- Sight of Dahir’s forces; Mobazar Bin Sabit Kisi 
ner 2 Soren with 2,000 and Mahamed Ziad Abdi with 1,000 
troops, were directed to oppose them: they drove the enemy back. At 
this time, Dahir callegl Mahomed Haris Al/afi and represented, ‘' For 
advice in such a gay as this have I protected you; now you must exert 
yourself and take charge of the advanced party.” Mahomed Haris re- 
plied, “Indeed I acknowledge that I ought to exert myself to the utmost, 
but there is the necessity of opposing Mahomedans, and to become 

‘The Allafi chiefre. Feegdde, sell my religion for gold, to have on me 
fuses to oppose the the blood of Mahomedans, and when I die to go to 
army of Bin Cassim. 

perdition ; spare me, I pray you, the performance of 
these tasks: any other duty I will perform with my life.” Dahir was 
disconcerted, and remained silent. He sent Jaisisih with a large party of 
troops to oppose the enemy, but after the loss of the greater portion he 
was defeated and returned. The next day the brother of Mui was ap- 
pointed, but he secretly sent a message saying, ‘* Take me in battle as 
you have done my brother :” and they did so. Thus for ten days in this 
way the Infidel forces came out to battle, and, being defeated, returned. 

In the meantime the victorious Moslems besieged Dahir in his own 
stronghold, and on the 11th day, which was Thurs- 


Bin Cassim besieges 


Alor. day the 10th of the month Ramzan in the 93rd year 
of the Hejira, Dahir notwithstantling the prohibitions of the astrologers 
came out himself with a powerful force; he had 10,000 horse with 
armour, and 30,000 foot with many war elephants, (on one of which) 

‘Dahir gives battle. Dahir was seated in a howdah with two beautifal 








girls handing him wine, and fanning him. They contended fiercely from 
morning until night, and the Moslems so plied their rockets and arrows 


that it could not be exceeded. | 
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At first the army of Islam became confused ; Mahamed Bin Cassim 
became alarmed, and offered up prayers.to the Most High, who favored 
him, and gave him at length the victory. They relate, that Bin Dahir 
had at all times during the battle an iron mace in his hand, with 
which he cleft the head of every horseman against whom he launched 
it; but at length on the approach of the Arabs, when he wished to leave 
the battle, the war elephants became frifhtened at the rockets of the 
Moslem troops, and fell amongst their own soldiers, who were thus 
destroyed. A party of the Infidels demanded quarter, and said ‘* The 
army of Dahir is now confident and careless ; give us troops and we 

A parif cf the fad will take them in the rear, and break their pride and 
dels desert. strength.” In this way the ground was cleared and 
the enemy broken. ~ 

By the power of the Almighty an arrow struck Dahir in the neck 

Death of Dahir. and killed him ; they drew his elephant to the rear, 
but by chance the elephant stuck in the mud of the river, and they all 
tried to conceal the King’s position. The army of the Infidels being de- 
feated, the Moslems so guarded all the approathes that a bird could not 
have flown past. The Brahmins fell into the hands of Aeiss, and to 
preserve their own lives reported the death of Dahir. At this time 

Certain Brahmins the two daughtersof Dahir were captured by —_ Mos- 
reported the deathof lem troops. Mahamed Bin Cassim fearing lest 
rade Dahir should escape, caused a proclamation to be 
issued, that they should close to the rear to prevent the concealment of 
theenemy. Keiss hearing the proclamation called aloud on the Most High 
after the Mahomedan fashion, and the whole army taking it up, Bin 
Cassim became aware of the death of Dahir. He came with some of his 
warriors to the edge of the mud, andon the testimony of the Brahmins 


took the polluted body out; he cut off the head and stuck it on a spear, 


Tie body of Dabir shewing it to the daughters for their confirmation 

iscovered. (of his death). He then directed, that the army 
should occupy itself all night in’ prayer and thanksgiving for the 
Divine favour, and in the morning of Friday he sent Dahir’s head with 
his two daughters to the gate of the Fort. The defenders of the gar- 
rison declared it was false. Sadi the wife of Dahir, having from the top 
of the palace seen the head of her husband, became insensible, and ut- 
tering a loud cry, threw herself off (the palace:) in short, the people in the 


* 
- 


_ 
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fort opened the gates, and the Moslem army entered, and having erected 
The Moslem army ® 8°Ft of pulpit in the temple, performed the prayers 
cuter Alor, of Friday. They then took possession of the riches 
and property of every kind, and constituted Aeiss the keeper of these. 
In the beginning of the month Shawal after the settlement of all that 
territory, they sent the head of Dahir with his daughters, the prisoners, 
and the wealth with 40 hor8emen accompanied by KAeiss to the Khali- 
Dahir ruled for 33 fat capital. The period of the rule of Dahir was 33 
years, and the 


mins, 92. ape years, and the whole time occupied by the dynasty 


of the Brahmins was 92 years. 

It is related, that after the death of Dahir the men of Samah from the 
neighbourhood of TVhurri* having collected, came with tabours and 
clarions and proffered their allegiance, and began to dance: Maha- 
med Cassim asked who they were, and what they were doing. They 
replied, “‘ This is our custom, that when a Monarch is victorious, we 
thus testify our joy.” They returned. And the Bhattias, Lohanas, Sa- 
hutahs, Jundurs, Machees, and Kurejurs}, introduced by Alli Maha- 

Tribes wid’ pay med Bin Abdul Rihman, came to pay their respects, 
aomege to Bin Cas- with head and feet bare. After their pardon had been 

pronounced, it was decreed that whenever any of the 
Mahomedans should come from the Capital of the Khalifs or go in that 
direction, these tribes should be their guides and be answerable for 
their safety. 

Then Mahamed Bin Cassim, with the sanction of Hijjaj, took to wife 
the sister of Dahir, (whom the latter had married through fear of 
losing his country,) and proceeded to acquire other territories. At this — 

Sous of Dahir re. time at the commencement of the year 94, it was 
bel. announced that the sons of Dahir had possessed 
themselves of the fort of “ Sikundar,” and bad assumed indepen- 


dance. Mahamed Cassim proceeded in that direction, and endea- 


-voured to reduce the fort; after many engagements he took complete 
possession, destroyed the temples, and laid the foundation of Mus- 
Sid and directed certain punishments to be tadiecedi: on “the inha- 


° 7 


 * Thurr or Thulli the little desert spparating Sindh from Cutch. 


+ These last are Jhutts, the cultivators of the soil and rearers of cattle in contra- 


distinction to the Beloochees: who are foreigners; they are doubtless the aboriginal 
- Hindoos converted to 
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bitants. He also in the same way subdued Barhamanabad; they 
say that one day Mahamed Cassim was sitting, when an assemblage 

The Brahmins repre- Of Byahmins, about 1,000 in number with their 
sent their claims to heads and faces shaven, came into the camp. On 
follow their religious 
customs: the same enquiring their case, he *learnt that they were 
granted. - : ra - - 

mourning for their chiefs as is their custom. Hav- 
ing called them, on the advice of Sad? the wife of Dahir, he sent 
them all as formerly to be collectors in the districts. In their helpless- 
ness they represented that they were a class of idol worshippers, and 
belonged to idol temples: ‘“‘ Now we have accepted obedience to you, and 
acknowledge our amenability to tribute, you must give us leave to 
erect our places of worship elsewhere, and to pray for the prosperity 
of the Khalif.” Mahamed Cassim, after having, represented the case to 
Hijjaj, who reported it to the Khalif, gave the permission required, 
that they should act according to the usages of their ancient faith. 
He then ordered that, to distinguish them from other Hindoos, they 
should carry in their hands a small vessel of grain as mendicants, and 
should beg from door to door every morning. This custom still re- 
mains, and all the Brahmins carry the khulsal. 

It is related, that when Mijjay heard of the conquest of the fort of 
Sikundar and Barhamanabad, he wrote to Mahamed Cassim, “ Since 
by the blessing of the Almighty, Dahir and his country had been 
taken, you must also take the Capital city; and not rest satisfied with 


that, but turn to the east and proceed towards Hind, and by the blessing 


of the Mahomegan religion it will every where protect the Moslems. 


On this order, Mahamed Cassim set about the settlement of Alor. 


In the disorder of affairs, news arrived that a son of 
The sons of Dahir 


take possession of Alor, Dahir was strong at Alor, having denied the death 


oe oery the death of 4 Dahir, and reporting that he was only lost 


from his troops, and had gone towards Hindostan 


whence he would. soon arrive with an army and take revenge. So 


implicitly did he believe this, that whoever mentioned the killing of 


his father to him, was destroyed. Thus few alluded to the subject in 


his presence. He called to him kis brothers Jaisisth and Wukiah, 
who in the tumult of affairs had been dispersed. Bin Cassim proceeded 


in that direction, and besieged the fort of Alor; he sent Sadi the wife 


4 of Dahir to the gate of the fort, in order that she might explain the 
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death of Dahir. They called her a liar and stoned her, saying “ You 
have become one of the eaters of cows.” The siege was prosecuted, 
and the inhabitants of Alor soon began to,suffer for want of food; 
they meditated surrender, /°uji began to think that there was no chance 
of his succeeding, but a false hope prevented his withdrawing. They 
say, that there was a sorceress in that place; they requested her to 
give them intelligence of the death of Dahir. This woman, whose name 
was Jokiv, asked for one night’s delay, and after that she came into the 
presence of F’ujfé with two green branches of Jow and Filful trees 
and said, ‘I have searched every span of earth from Sirundip, and 
have brought this reply, that if Dahir were alive I should certainly 
have seen him; do not entertain the idea, and do not heedlessly and 
unprofitably doom yourself to destruction.” When /’ufi knew for cer- 
tain from the sorceress, and became convinced of the death of Dahir, 
he left the fort at night and fled to his brothers whom he had called 
to him, but who had not yet arrived, In the morning the Adlafis sent 
the intelligence by letter to Mahamed Cassim, and called for a pfomise 

Bin Cassim enters ©! Pardon for themselves ; they directed the holders of 
Alor. the fort to open it, and Mahamed Cassim with his vic- 
torious army entered the city. He saw a large assemblage of the people 
prostrating themselves in the place of worship ; he asked what they were 
doing, he learnt that they were paying adoration to an idol, and entering 
the temple he saw a well-formed figure of a man on horseback: he drew bis 
sword to strike him, but those who were near him cried out, “ It is an 
idol and not a living being.” Making way for Mahamed Cassim he 
advanced to the Idol, and taking off one of his gauntlets he said to the 

Bin Cassim reproach- 
_es the idolaters. one gauntlet; ask him what he has done with the 
other.” They replied, ‘‘ What should an Idol know of these things.” Bin 
Cassim said, yours is a curious object of worship, who knows nothing 
even of himself. They were ashamed at this rebuke. In short, after 
the capture of Alor which was the capital of the country, the rest of the 
dependencies became tranquil, all the inhabitants were grateful to Bin 
Cassim*, and pursued their formey avocations. He appointed Hurtin 


© There is an apparent inconsistency in our author here, for he tells us that Alor 
was taken by Bin Cassim when Dahir was overthrown, and does not account for the 
Kajah’s sons getting possession of it, and its being necessary to recapture it. Bin 


spectators, “ See in the hand of the Idol there is this 


- 
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Bin Keiss, Bin Rowah Assidi, to the governorship of Alor, and the 
Various” govérbors rank of Cazi he conferred on Mussa Bin Yakrib, Bin 
appointed, _ Tahki, Bin Nishban, Bin Ashman Sakuji, and he ap- 
pointed Widah Bin Akmid al Nijdi to the command of Barhamanabad, 
and Nobah bin Daras to the fort of Rawur, and the country of Korah 
he gave to Bazil Bin Hillazuwi. Then he turned towards Multan ; and 
in the course of the journey, at the fért of Bahiyah, Kulsur Bin 
Chundur, Bin Tillabij a cousin of Dahir’s, who had been at enmity 
with Dahir, and was remaining at that place, came out and tendered 
his allegiance. After that, they conquered the fort of Sukkur, and 
Atia Bin Jamahi was left there as Governor, and having seized 
Multan with its dependencies and fortified places, Khazimah Bin Abdul 
Mulk, Bin Jumim was left at Mahpur, and Daug Bin Mussarpur, Bin 
Walid Himmani, was appointed to Multan. Mahamed Cassim then 
Mahamed Cassim Proceeded towards Dibaipur, and he had at that 
extends hisconquests. time nearly 50,000 horse and foot under his ban- 
riers, independent of his former regular army; in short, he conquered 
as far as the confines of Awnnoy and Cashmir, and saw those two 
cypress trees which had been placed by Dahir. 
Everywhere he left trust-worthy agents and regurned to Yassur* 
where it was decreed by fate that his life should terminate. 


( To be continued. ) 


Cassim had otherwise proved himself too good a General not to have provided for the 
security of the Capital of the country when once in his power to render its falling into 
the hands of the enemy at all likely. 

* In the Chach Nameh * Hadapoor."’ 





Véddnta-Sara, or Essence of the Védanta, an introduction into the 
Védanta Philosophy by Sadaénanda Parivrdjakacharya, trans- . 
lated from the original Sanscrit by E. Roxr, Librarian to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* PREPACE. 
Of the Véddénta-Sara tw@ translations have already been published, 

one by Mr. Ward, (in his work View of the History, Literature and . 

Mythology of the Hindoos) and the other in the German language, 

by the late Professor O. Frank. Ward's translation, which is evident- 

ly not taken from the Sanscrit, is very far from conveying a fair like- 

ness of the original to the reader, and I need only quote the opinion 

of Colebrooke with regard to it, to prove its entire failure as a correct 

rendering of the griginal™. 
The German for which we are indebted to O. Frank, was published 

together with the original text, in 1835; but, however creditable it is to 

the author, it is also inexact as atranslation. Although a good Sanscrit 

scholar, and one of the fifst in Europe, who devoted his talents to that “e 

language, he had to struggle with the difficulty of ascertaining the real 

value of its technical terms, a difficulty which he had hardly the means 

of removing; for in Professor Wilson's excellent Sanscrit Dictionary, 

only a few philosophical terms are explained, and without an expla- 

nation of such terms by pundits, or an extensive course of reading, the 

| * Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society Vol. II, p. 9. notes Mr. Ward has given, 

in the fourth volume of his View of the History, Literature agd Mythology ofthe =, 

Hindoos (third edition,) a translation of the Védanta-Sara. I wish to speak as gently 

as L can of Mr. Ward's performance, but having collated this, If am bound to say, 

it is no version of the original text, and seems to have been made from an oral expo- 

sition through the medium of a different language, probably the Bengalese. This + 

will be evident to the Oriental Scholar on the slightest comparison, for example the 

introduction, which does not correspon d with the original in so miuch as a single word, 

the name of the author's preceptor alone excepted ; nor is there a word of the trans- 

lated introduction countenanced by any of the commentaries. At the commence- 

ment of the treatise too, where the requisite qualifications of a student are enumerat- ‘ 

ed, Mr. Ward makes his author say, that a person, possessing those qualifications, 

is an heir to the Veda; there is no term in the text, nor in"the commentaries, which, 

could suggest the notion of heir, unless Mr. Ward has so translated adhicari, (a com- - 

petent or qualified person) which in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or with the epithet * 

uttara, uttara adbicari, heir or successor, It would be needless to pursue the com- — ~ 

parison further. ‘The meaning of the original is certainly not to be gathered from 

such translations as this,and (as Mr. Ward terms them) of other principal works of 

the Hindoos, which he has presented to the public. a voir * 


* 
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_ exact metaphysical meaning of them must remain problematical. Be- 
sides QO. Frank is the disciple of a particular philosophical school, that 
of Hegel, and has very often coloured the ideas of the original so as to 
correspond with his own system. I hope, therefore, that I have not 
undertaken a useless task, in bringing before the public a third trans- 
lation, in which it has been my constant endeavor to render the original 

| as faithfully as possible. For the language of this translation, I have 
r as a foreigner to solicit the indulgence of the reader ; and, independently 

of other considerations, it will be remembered,, that English in itself 
presents difficulties, in rendering with exactitude the real force and 
meaning of Sanscrit philosophical terms. As regards, however, the 
language of the preface, | am much indebted to the valuable assistance 
of Mr. H. Torrens, V. P. and Secretary to the Asiatic Society, and 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my great obligations to him. 

In publishing this translation, it is my principal object to attract the 
attention of the public once more to a branch of Hindoo learning, 

; which, successfully cultivatedas it was by Colebrooke, has been of late 

almost entirely neglected. The researches of that eminent scholar, as 
in other departments, were also with regard to the philosophy of the 
Hindoos, of the most comprehensive character. He not only gave a 

general sketch of the different systems of their philosophy, but also 
a critical introduction into this branch of Hindoo literature, almost 
entirely unknown before his day. As his labors then created extensive 
mterest in Europe, it is much to be regretted, that these researches 

, | were afterwards but lamely followed up. ‘The Germans indeed did as 

much as the want of material allowed,them. I here allude to the 
researches of the two Schlegels (Fr. and A. W. von) W. V. Humboldt, 
Ritter, (in his History of Philosophy) O. Frank, Lassen and others, who 
published either griginal texts, or translations, or critical treatises. 
But however meritorious these labors were, most of them, as founded 
upon Colebrooke’s works, could not much enlarge our information on 

I Hindoo philosophy. For this object the publication of Sanscrit texts, 

or translations was necessary, which were looked for chiefly from India 
' and England. Here, howeyer, it appears, that the interest in Hindoo 
& _ philosophy’ was only enforced by the name of Colebrooke, as with him 

| almost all further investigation ceased; for, with the exception of 

Professor Wilson, who edited Colebrooke’s translation of the Sankhya 

e 
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Karika, and translated the native commentaries on this work, no one 
has published any work of importance with regard to Hindoo philosophy. 
Without endeavoring here to enlarge on the causes of this neglect, I 
must not omit to touch on the principal one—the want of encourage- 
ment, with which philosophical researches are met in England. The 
study of philosophy is of its very nature adapted but to few; but even 
they will be deterred from it, if that part of the public, to which they 
are to communicate the results of their enquiries, is totally indifferent 
to them. If philosophy generajly be but in little repute in England, 
it is easy to conclude, what must be the neglect of the systems of the 
Hindoos in particular, which, it appears, are entirely superseded by the 
much more elaborate systems of Europe. The Hindoos, it is said, are 
acute enough in nominal distinctions, but their enquiries, originating 
from an absurd ard gross superstition, recur only to this root, instead 
of explaining the phenomena of nature. Without entering into a full 
discussion of this subject, I may be allowed to observe, that this view 
would at once destroy all historical study» On account of their histori- 
cal interest, we not only direct our attention to the works of Grecian 

: art, but also to those of Egypt, Etruria, Persia, Peruand of other coun- 

tries, because they show us the characters of those nations in different 

_ states of civilization. If these possess a general interest, Hindoo philo- 

sophy is a monument, which must claim the attention of every enquiring 
mind, as it reveals to us the inmost character of the nation, closely in- 
terwoven as it is with all institutions of public and domestic life, with 
their literature, religion and their views of the means, by which their moral 
welfare might be advanced or setarded. But waiving this general inter- 
est, we must be aware of the connexion of Hindoo philosophy with the 
development of European science, by the new platonic philosophy, which 
evidently contains the principles and results of Hindoo philosophy, a 
connexion which can be only fully understood, when we know more of 
the history of the Hindoo systemS.* , 

The Véd4nta-Sara is an abstract of the doctrines of the Védanta 
philosophy, and expounds more particularly those tenets which are 
ascribed by Colebréoke to the modern branch of this school. It com- ~ 
prehends in a very condensed form the whole range of the topics, which 
are discussed more fully i in the different works of this school. The ob- — 

. Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie. Vol. 4, p. #*. 
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scurity, which prevails in some passages, is rather owing to the concen- 
tration than to the indistinctness of the ideas. The principles of the 
system are clearly laid down, and though in a few passages there is a 
deviation from them, they are never lost sight of. Other philosophical 
systems are only touched upon, when it is the object to prove their 
principles to be entirely inconsistent with themselves and with each 
other. The demonstrations, though short? are perspicuous, and some- 
times even elegant. The illustrations are generally well selected and 
striking ; and, if we consider the work to be rather of a descriptive than 
of a argumentative character, we must acknowledge, that it is a most 
excellent introduction to the study of that philosophy. 

The following exposition is intended to place before the reader the 
chief metaphysical topics of this work and to cgmpare the doctrines, 
explained in it, with those philosophical systems, Hindoo as well as 
European, with which it has an affinity in its principles. There exists 
according to it only one eternal and unchangeable being, who has the 
attributes of existence and consciousness. ‘The manifold distinctions 
in what may be called, the material and intetlectual worlds, are toge- 
ther with those worlds, mere £(OwAa, produced by unconsciousness,* 
(which objective is something analogous with matter, and subjective 
a want of clear perception of the unreality of all material objects.) 
For example, if you reflect on the reality of the world, you find it has 
none, because it is changeable throughout; all reality is centred in 
one being, who is beyond change, and concerning whom there is not 
even change or plurality of ideas, as it includes no distinctions in it- 
self. Thus of the supposed reality of the world, nothing remain; 
naught exists but mere t1OowAa, which, in contradistinction with the 
knowledge of Brahma (or of the infinite being without plurality,) may be 
called ignorance or unconsciousness. It is the principal work of philoso- 
phy to destroy this ignorance, or to unite our finite being with the infinite 
Brahma, or in the words of the Védantayto know ourselves as Brahma. It 


-* The words consciousness and unconsciousness do not express the fall meaning 
of the corresponding Sanscrit words. Consciousness means the knowledge of what 


passes in the mind, thatis, a reflected knowledge, while the Sanscrit term refers to 


knowledge in general. As Colebrooke, however, lias used in his essay those words, 
T thought it better not to introduce another terminology, and have only to remind 
‘the reader, that consciousness and unconsciousness are here always to be understood 


in the more comprehensive sense. 
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is, however, impossible for any individual immediately to obtain this true 
knowledge, as any idea, which we may conceivejof Brahma, previous to 
the performance of the conditions, conducive to that knowledge, must be 
one of the various illusions, which are created by ignorance in our minds. 
‘The true knowledge can only be obtained by a systematic method, 
which is twofold, theoretical and practical. The theoretical method is 
the direction of there flectivé. power upon Brahma, and it proceeds first 
synthetically from the infinite substance to the -7Sw Aa OF appearances, 
showing the various modes, in which Brahma is successively represented 
by unconsciousness ; and secondly analytically, from the manifold crea- 
tions of unconsciousness to the infinite substance, successively showing 
the unreality of them and returning to Bramha as the only source of 
reality. ‘The practical method presents the means, by which our senses, 
passions, and thpughts are subdued; the mind is gradually detached 
from worldly concerns, directed to the performance of good acts alone, 
and finally fixed upon the contemplation of God. 

It is remarkable, how in the principle itself the fallacy of the system 
is manifest. If Bramha be the only real being, all other things (materi- 
al or immaterial) are unreal, and this inference is expressly recognized, 
there should be not even the appearance of an existence of them ; 
but it is also said, that those things must not be considered as nothing ; 
so that they have, to say so, a kind of imperfect existence, but still an 
existence, which cannot be derived from the infinite Bramha. In short, 
there is not one principle, but, against the express assertion of the Vé- 
danta, ¢wo principles, the infinite, unchangeable, omaiscient being, and 
the finite, changeable and unconscious being. This is also evident from 
the consequences ; for the world or its appearance is not produced either 
by Bramha or by unconsciousness, but by their mutual causality ; for in 
Bramha only, when clouded by the mists of ignorance, is the spectacle 
of a world produced. According to this exposition of the theory, which 
must, I think, be allowed to be correct, Bramha would coincide with the 
notion, which occidental philosophers form of substance, and uncon- 
sciousness with that of attributes and modes, 

What is called unconsciousness, has, however, a twofold. 5 
according to one, it is delusive appearance, by which unreal things are 
represented as real; according to the other, it is the origin of the 
actual world. We shall consider only this second meaning, which we 
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will endeavour clearly to define. It is evident, that an adequate notion 
of that origin can only be obtained from its productions, as the nature 
of the cause is perceived by the nature of its effects, and this mode of 
inference we may the more insist upon, as the inductive process is re- 
commended by the system as one of the means, whereby to arrive at true 
knowledge. Now the Védantists hold, that unconsciousness causes the 
emanation of five elements, ether (4k4sa,? air, fire, water and earth. 
These elements, though subtile and imperceptible to the senses, have 
material qualities, and are therefore themselves special kinds of matter. 
To know their origim, we have then to divest them of their special 
qualities, by which we arrive at the notion of matter in general 
(separated from all differences of space and time,) and we must therefore 
say, that unconsciousness and the general notion pf matter are virtually 
the same, a necessary inference, however, but one which the Védan- 
tists took care to avoid, because the vague notion of unconsciousness 
suited admirably as a cloak to the radical error of their system. 

As it is here my object to place before the reader the most prominent 
characteristics only of the system, | am not fo enter into the various 
emanations from unconsciousness, but will at once state the opinion, 
which the Védanta forms as to the highest form of knowledge, to which 
the individual mind can aspire, and which in fact is a consequence, ne- 
cessarily derived from the first principles of the system. When we have 
perceived, that all the emanations of unconsciousness are unreal, when 
we are able to distinguish in the universal as well as in the individual 
soul, that which ig real and eternal from the unreal and the transient, 
then is our notion of Bramha firmly and adequately established, in the 
knowledge, that the individual soul is the same with the eternal Bramha, 
as the differences, which at first sight seemed to exist between them, 
became gradually destroyed by the progress of reflection. But even 
this adequate notion of Bramha, as anact of the mind, is included in 
the emanations of unconsciousness, @nd it is therefore an unavoidable 
inference, that this act also, when once arrived at, should be destroyed 
as one, though the purest and highest, of the emanations of unconscious- 
ness, when the individual soul, comprehending its reality, returns to 
Bramha, with whom it is identical. 
_ The philosophy of the Véd4nta, as explained in the Védénta-Sara, 


differs undoubtedly from the more ancient expositions of this doctrine, 
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and I fully concur in Colebrooke’s opinion, that the attempt to pro- 
claim the material world as mere illusion, had not originated with the 
founders of the Védénta. The centre on which all Hindoo philosophy 
depends, is the opposition between the phenomena of the mind and of 
the body, by which they were led even in early times, as it appears, 
to maintain the existence of two principles, soul and matter.* This is 
likewise observable in the Wdénta; soul and matter, though produced 
from one and the same substance, are at first real productions, which 
have the same claim to existence, and only at a later period, when 
on comparison of both with the substantia absoluta their reality came 
to be questioned, the reality of matter was denied, and the expedient 
of an illusion was resorted to, in order to explain its existence. 

The Védanta in geperal differs from the Sankhya; the two systems 
assimilate in their explanation of productions of the material world ; but 
while the Sankhya lays down the original independent existence of 
spirit and of matter, the Védaénta derives both from one and the same 
substance, in which their differences are destroyed. The two schools 
of the Védinta, the ancfent and modern, agree as to this substantia 
absoluta ; the material productions, however, derived from it, though 
created in the same successive order, are differently explained; they 
are real productions according to the ancient school, while the modern 
one believes them to be a mere illusion, produced by unconsciousness. 

Among the various systems of the Greeks, we can only find that of 
the Eleates, with which we may compare the principles of the Védanta. 
We there perceive the same all comprehensive substapce, which has the 
same attribute of eternal, upchangeable existence which is without 
differences, either with regard to itself or others, and the sole attribute 
of which is thought. We also find in the disputes of the Eleate Zeno 
with other Greek philosophers the same inclination to consider all 
material things as mere illusion. But I abstain from further comparison 
of the systems, as the Védfnta ¢reats of the subject matter synthe- 
tically as well as by analysis, whereas the Eleate school has confined 
itself wholly to the latter process. , 

The modern Védanta bears the closest affinity to the system of of Spi- 
* Though it appears a matter of course, that all philosophers | should heer 
| pri , history shows the reverse. Thus, Greek philosophy was a 
its commencement entirely physical. g 
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noza. His Bramha is that infinite substance with infinite attributes, 
beside which there is nought else existing, though he so far differs from 
the modern Védantists as to assign to it two attributes, that of thought, 
and that of extension, which the Véd4ntists of that school deny the 
existence of. 

They maintain a perfect Ens or a real unity without any element of 
opposite qualities. Spinoza indeed asserts? that his Ens Cogitans is 
identical with the Ens Extensum, difference existing only in the percep- 
tion of the whole under the one or under the other attribute ; but on 
the other hand he also asserts, that each attribute must be understood 
of itself, that is to say, that it has no relation whatever to any other 
attribute.* Though the Védanta philosophy in this instance is evidently 
more strict in the definition of the principle, it deyiates from the origi- 
nal purity of its notion, when attempting to explain the phenomena of 
its world. 

Both systems present likewise a singular coincidence in the mode, 
by which they connect finite things with infinite substance. Spinoza 
declares it altogether impossible to derive fidite things from infinite 
subtance, because any finite substance is only finite, if determined by 
another substance of the same kind, that is, infinite substance is always 
co-existent with finite things.| The Védaénta-Sara maintains also, that 
the perception of Bramha as one whole or as many parts, depends merely 
on the accident of that perception ; if perceived as one, it would be one; 
if perceived as many, it would be many; but in the latter case the unity 
of entity would be in no sort destroyed or altered. Here likewise we 
find a plurality of material objects, not deriyed from the one whole (which 
has the attributes of infinity, eternity, &c.,) but co-existent in it, so 


* Though it should be hardly necessary to make quotations in such a general 
sketch as this, still it may be not found useless to confirm some of the above as- 
sertions. Per attributum intelligo id, qaod intellectum de substantia percipit, tan- 
quam ¢jus essentian constituens. Spin. Eth. 1. Def. 4. Unumquodque unius sub- 
stantia: attributum per se concipi debet” Eth. Prop. 10. Duae attributa, realiter 
distincta, per se concipiuntur, idest, unum sine ope alterius. Eth. Def. 3. 

t Quodcunque singulare sive quavis res, quac finita est et determinatam hxbet ex- 
istentiam, non potest existere nec ad operandum determinari, nisi ad existendam et 
operandum determinetur ab alia causs, quae ctiam finita est, et determinatam habet 
existentiam ; et rursus haec causan on potest etiam existere, neque ad operandum 
determinari, nisi ab alin, quac etiam finita est et determinetur ad existendum et ope- 





randum, Sree ts tedalice. Eth. 1. Prop. 28. 
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that both views are essentially the same: this way of reasoning, 
however, must not be applied to the pure Bramha. Here then both 
systems differ, and if we must assign to the Védénta thé meed of 
greater purity in its principle, we must expressly state, that in the 
development of the system Spinoza is as infinitely superior to the Védaénta 
as the science of his time was to that of the Hindoos generally. 

It is easy also to find many points of resemblance between the 
modern Védinta and the doctrines of Fichte* and Schelling; as the 
world, being a production of Maya, or unconsciousness, and according 
to Fichte, being a phenomenon of the Ego in its different modes of 
considering itself, and Schelling’s negation of the nothing by the abse- 
lute substance, his absolute Selbstbejahung, compared with the infinite 
Bramha, without whem nothing exists, are ideas closely related; but 
we abstain from, further comparisons and conclude this introduction 
with some remarks on Hindoo philosophy in general. 

We must acknowledge the ingenuity and originality of thought, by 
which this system was brought forth. It is evidently not a primitive 


notion of the mind, such as might almost arbitrarily assign a general 
cause to certain phenomena, which provoke reflection. It is an elabo-~ 
rate system, in which the principle and the method are clearly defined, 4 
and the inferences are fairly deduced, and compared with the original” 


impulses, by which reflection was called forth. It is also evident, that 
such a doctrine, especially as it was considered as the last goal of per- 
fection by all classes, must have had a powerful influence in the form- 
ation of individual character as well as on the civilisation of the people ; 
for to obtain its final object, purity of the moral character was indis- 
pensable. It is, to confess the truth, a philosophical systenf, elevated, 


far above the crude notions, connected with national superstitions, . 


above the prejudices of caste, as well as above the formalities of ceremo- 


nial worship ; for the supreme substance is only known by a continued 


e 
_® Fichte, in asserting that the extern! objects are merely productions of the 
ego, appears to be most closely connected with the modern Nae This ‘is, 
however, “not t the case. ‘The Cp netg oa maintain the world to be. rarance 





ee oecae ae oe appears to mes d, i 
i oo are in fact derived from a mas ia 
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z and methodical direction of the reflective power of the mind upon it, 


and the Sankhya expressly asserts, that the religious ceremonies 
and doctrines of the Védas are not sufficient for final salvation.* It 
is, however, not surprising, that similar effects were not produced by the 
philosophy of the Hindoos, as by that of the Greeks. In Greece no 
caste existed; men of science rose from all classes of the people, and 


_ the work of the higher faculties of the mifd was not restricted to the 


~! 
: 


a 


priests. When therefore philosophers found the religious doctrines of 
their people inconsistent with sound reason and morality, they did not 
hesitate to pronounce them as such, and to demonstrate their pernicious 
effects upon the moral and religious principles of the people.+ In India, 
on the contrary, the cultivation of science was incumbent on the priests 
alone, and if the results of their enquiries were strongly opposed to the 
religious prejudices of the people, their whole position most forcibly 
recommended them to conceal what they considered truths, because 
destructive of those very prejudices, whence they derived their privileges 
and subsistence. Thus influenced on the one side by the power of truth 
to the revelation of their opinions, on the other by worldly advantages 
to their concealment, they followed a middle course, that is, they 
endeayored to reconcile the tenets of religion, with their philosophical 
views, without deserting the consistency of their principles. By this 
proceeding must religion, of course have been degraded from its state 
of sublime agency, as advancing the best interests of mankind, to be- 
coming the base instrument of delusion on uncultivated minds, while 
philosophy lost its dignity and genuine character, being mixed up with 
a corrupt theology, and the distance between the learned and the 
people in @eneral became the wider. It was only one of the conse- 
quences of such a position, that the common people by nature and law 
were ubfit to enjoy the knowledge possessed by the privileged castes. 
Owing to the exclusiveness of science it is another consequence, that 
philosophy in India was more directed to theoretical contemplation 
than to practical purposes; the Gretks as well as the modern European 

-* This is in fact also maintained by the Védénta, absorption into Brahma being 


the final end of an individual intelligence, nnd all efforts which are not directed to 
' this end, retarding it in a more or less degree. 


+ Sextus Empir. Adv. Math., where he speaks about Xenophanes, and Clem, 


" Alex. Chrom. V. Xenophanes ; but the principal passage, and perhaps the best, what 


has been said on the pernicious results of polytheism, Plat, Repub. Lib, II. 
rn 
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nations, on the contrary, bestowed the same attention upon practical as 
on abstract questions ; for while, according to the one, it is a duty of 
mankind to remain in social connexion, a duty which should even be 
enforced, it is, according to the other, the highest privilege of the 
wise to separate himself from all social connexions, to endeavour at 
a total abdication of the impulses and motives for action, which the 
world or our ownselves cart present, until the soul has arrived at that 
condition, in which it returns to the source of all truth and reality, and 
in which the individual becomes annihilated by absorption into the great 
origin of all things, who is all, and in whom all are included. 


* Salutation to Ganésha. 


For the accomplishment of my desire I take refuge to the soul, in- 
finite in reality, in knowledge and in bliss,* the place of the uni- 
verse, Which neither by word nor thought can be approached. 

Having worshipped my teacher Adwyananda,t who by overcoming 
the notion of duality, is in truth so named, I shall expound the 
Essence of the Védanta according to my understanding. 

The name of Védanta applies to such arguments as are taken from 

Védaotae the Upanishadst to the Sharirikasutras§ and other similar 
Shastras, which tend to the same end. 

As this work is an introduction to the Védanta, it need not se- 

Category. paratedly explain the categories, by which the Véddnta is 

* completed, There are four categories in the Védadnta, the 
qualified person, the object, the connection, and the final ead. 


* This may also be translated, “the infinite, eternal, omniscient, blissful soul, ” 
or “*the soul, which is the bliss of infinite being, and knowledye.”’ I here observe, 
that the soul is not something different from those predicates, but the identity of 
eee knowledge and bliss. 
+ Adwy4nanda means who finds his felicity in non-duality. 
_ } Upanishad, the theological part of the Vedénta, or ngeieanibettie vcaaasnatics 
Védas. Wilson, The commentator, Ramakrishna Tirtha remarks, that it is the object 
of the Upanishads to explain the unity of the universal and the individual soul. 
- § The SGririka, Mf Brabme-sttra or Sarfra-stitra, above mentioned, is a 
ilect of ie aeatiniee te Bi lariyana, who is the. same with 
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A qualified person is he, who by the perusal, as it is prescribed, 
Qualified person. of the Védas and Véddangas having first obtained 
the ‘rue sense ofall the Védas, who in this or a former 
life havigg renounced the objects of desire, and the works which are 
forbidden, who by observing the daily ceremonies as well as those pre- 
“scribed on certain oceasions, the expiations and acts of internal worship, 
being liberated from all sin, and thereforé thoroughly purified in his 
mind, and who having performed the four means, has become perfect 
in knowledge. ‘ _ 

Objects of desire, as for instance the Jyétisht6émas*, are such as are 





Objects of desire. means of obtaining heaven and other desirable ob- 
areaifa jects; prohibited is what causes (the punishment 
and of aversion. of) hell and other undesirable objects, as for in- 
stance the killing of a Bramhan., Daily ceremonies 

Daily ceremonies. are for instance the Shandhydbandanat which to 
faaata omit is the cause of sin. Ceremonies on certain 


Ceremonies on certain occasions are for instance the J atéshtya and others 
“Ptah atest for the birth of a son. Expiations are for instance 
ED. fa the Chandrdyanas,} which are causes of remov- 
Peer ane: ing sin. Acts of internal worship, for instance 
nMafsaniis such as originated from Shandilya, are actions 
ASL mera: of the mind, whose object is Bramha, united 
Ssareaita with the three qualities. The principal fruit of 
the daily ceremonies is the purification of the mind, that of the acts 
of internal worship is the fixing of the mind upon Bramha. 
“It is him, whom the Bramhans by the word of the Védas and by 
religious austerities wish to comprehend,” says the Srati. | 
‘« By austerities sin is destroyed ; by knowledge, immortality obtain- 
ed,” says the Sruti. 
regent particular sacrifice, at which sixteen officiating priests are required, Wilson's 
Sanscrit Dict. | 
ft Religious abstraction, meditation, repetition of Mantras, sipping of water, &c 
to be performed by the three first classes of Hindoos at particular and stated periods 
in the course of every day, especially at sunrise, sunset, and also, though not essen- 


tially, at noon. Wil. 5. D. 
¢ A religious or expiatory observance regulated by the moon's age, diminishing 





the daily consumption of food every day by one mouthful, for the dark half of the 


‘nioon, and increasing it in like manner during the light half. wil. S. D. 
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The secondary fruit of the daily ceremonies, of those enjoined on 
certain occasions, and of the acts of internal worship, is the gaining of 
the world of the forefathers and of the celestials. 2 

“ By works the first is obtained, by knowledge the latter,” says 
the Sruti. 

Means are : First, the distinction of the real from the unreal thing ; ~ 
Means. Secondly,*the disregard of the enjoyment of fruits 
aTeuaifa (arising from works) as well in this as in a future life ; 

Thirdly, tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, &c.; Fourthly, the desire 
of emancipation. 

The distinction of the real from the unreal thing, is to know, that 

Bramha is the real thing, and beside him all is 

facattaca ynreal. Disregard of the enjoyment of the fruits, 

faam: ._ arising from works, in this as well as in a future 

cad tht caren oath ene life, is entirely to renounce the enjoyment of 

pe sees, bacon he things of this world, as for instance, of wreaths or 

ment in this as well as in sandelwood, &c. which are transient, because they 

epsed betat org must be obtained by works, as well as to renounce 

the enjoyment of things of another world, as for instance, of the juice of 
immortality, &c., because they are also transient. 

Means of self-command are, a. tranquillity of mind, 0. self-restraint, c. 
Means of self-command. resting, d. endurance, e. religious contemplation 

Tranquillity of mind. onq # faith. Tranquillity of mind is the refraining 

a: of the mind from objects of the ear and the other 
senses, with the exception of such objects as refer to Bramha, (Bramha 
as united with the three qualities) self-restraint is the coercion of the 

Seif-restraint. external senses from all objects, with the exception 


=a: of such as refer to Bramha. Resting is to rest from 
Resting. all objects, when returning (into the mind) with 
Satta: exception of such as refer to Bramha, or to abandon, 
according to prescribed rules, all.works that are enjoined. Endurance 
Endurance. is the sustaining Df cold and warm, and of all those 


) sensations that have their contrary ones. 
_ Religious contemplation is to keep the mind fixed upon the hearin 
Religious contemplation. &¢c. of Bramha, and upon such objects by which 
aarfa: _ this is facilitated. Faith is belief in the words 
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of the spiritual guide and of the Véddnta. Desire of emancipa- 

Faith. tion is the wish of liberation. He that is per- 

Dusivé'aPeudaciection fect in knowledge, having obtained this state of 
Tey i mind, is called a qualified person. 

“Tranquil in mind and self-restrained,” says the Sruti, and it is also 
observed, “ To him who is tranquil in his mind, who has subdued 
his senses, whose sins are removed, who acts according to the precepts 
(of the Shastra) who abounds in virtues, who is a follower of the 
teacher and strives for emancipation, to such a one must always this 
(the Shastra) be given.” 

II. Object, (of the Védanta,) is the unity of the sentient soul and 

Object. of Bramha, the soul in its pure state, as to be 


faaa: proved from arguments of,the Vedanta. 
1Il. Connection, between that unity as object gf knowledge, and 
* Connection. the Upanishads which explain it, is the relation 
qFaqeq: between the object of knowledge and that which 

makes it known. 

, IV. Final end is the destruction of the*ignorance which obtains 
Final end. with regard to the knowledge of that unity (of 
nataa the individual and universal soul) and the gaining 


of beatitude in accordance with his (Bramhdas) being. 
“ Who knows the soul, overcomes misery,” says the Sruti, and 
further, 
» “ Who knows Bramha, becomes like Bramha.” 
‘That qualified person, being burned by the fire of birth, death and 
other worldly misery, as a person whose head is burning, takes 
refuge in the sea, repairs with offerings in his hand to the teacher 
who knows the Védas, and puts his faith in Bramha, and becomes his 
' (the teacher's) follower. . | 
4" Holding (he) offerings in his hands, (repairs) to him who knows 
the Védas, and puts his faith in Bramha,” says the Srati. 


. IL. ‘Object. That teacher with deepest love instructs him by means 
" of the improper transferring and of the true abstraction.* — | 

a Bras To him, when arrived, thus spoke the teacher,” says the Sruti. 

4 sash 4 | 


ee Adhyarépa (the same with Arépa, Adhyasha, Bhrama) is literaly *€ placing 
. upon,” and signifies error with regard to the infinite being. 
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Improper transferring is the placing of an unreal thing upon 
improper transferring. the real thing, as the placing of (the notion of) 
earTeyy: a snake upon a rope, which is not a snake. 
The real thing is the eternal, omniscient, blissful Bramha, without 
Realandunrealthing. Quality. ‘The unreal thing is all, that is in- 
Teas ea animate without consciousness.* The thing 
ssa without* consciousness is according to some what 
Thing without consci- Cannot be explained by (the ideas of) exis- 
ETS. tence or non-existence, according to others, the 


something, composed of the three qualities,t which exists, and ob- 
structs knowledge. 


I am ignorant, this and the like you perceive by reflection, and 

Unity and muttiplicity ‘‘you know the power of the soul, in which its 
of the thing without own qualities are inherent,” says the Sruti. ‘This 
comsciousness. 

(something) without consciousness by the ideas 
of generality and speciality is perceived as one thing and many 
things. For as by the application of (the idea) of generality to trees the 
word forest in the singular number is perceived, or by the same notion 


_ ™ Vide preface. 

t =} Commonly translated, quality, but more adequately degree of material 
existence. Guna is likewise here in the text not a quality of the thing without 
consciousness, but the three Gunas are its actus! being. A Guna, as being the 
source of all derived material existence, can consequently not be explained, but by 
its effects. Lassen renders these three modes of existence by—essentia, impetas, 
and caligo. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. £69, says, with regard to 
them: ‘* The Sankhya, as other Indian systems of philosophy, is much engaged 
with the consideration of what is termed the three qualities, +f indeed quality is 
the proper import of the term; for the Scholiast of Capila understands it as mean- 
ing, not quality or accident, but substance, a modification, fettering the soul, 
conformably with another acceptation of Guna, signifying a cord. The first and 
highest is goodness, (sattwa.) It is alleviating, enlightening, attended with plea- 
sure and bappiness ; and virtue predominates init, In fire itis prevalent, where- 
fore flame ascends, and sparks fly opwards, In man, when it abounds, as it does in 
beings of a superior order, it is the cause of virtue. ‘The second and middlemost 
is foulness or passion, (rajas or téjas.) lt m active, urgent and variable, attended 
with evil and misery. In air it predominates, wherefore wind moves transversely. 
‘In living beings, it is the cause of vice. The third and lowest is darkness, (tamas). 
It is heavy and obstructive, attended with sorrow, dullness and illusion. In earth 
and water it . inates, wherefore they fall or tend downwards. In living beings 
‘it is the cause of stolidity, These three qualities are not mere accidents of nature, 
but are of its essence, and enter into its composition. We speak of the qualities 
of nature, as we do of the trees of a forest,”’ says the Sinchyas, =~ 
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many waters appear as a single thing, so by the application of the idea 
of generality to the unconscious things which are united with sentient 
souls and manifested by (the idea of) plurality, they appear as one 
single thing. 

‘‘ Which is not produced, which is one” (ignorance, Maya,) says the 
Sruti. 

In this universality (of unconsciousness) by being the attribute of the 
perfect one, is the principal quality, viz. that of goodness, prevailing ; 
the sou! in which this (universal unconsciousness) is inherent, and which 
has the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, supreme government 
and other perfections, which is manifested by (the notions of) existence 
and non-existence, which is the all-pervading cause of the world, is 

Supreme ruler. called the supreme ruler. His omniscience arises 

Swat: from manifesting all that is without consciousness. 

“ Who knows all, is omniscient,”’ says the Sruti. 

This universality (of unconsciousness) is the causal organism (of the 

Causal organism. soul,) since it is the cause of the universe, it is 

Alaa the cause of blessedness, since it involves all bliss 
and has the quality of covering like a case ; it is profound sleep, since 
it rests above all ; it is therefore said to be the place of destruction of 
the subtile and gross expanses. 

As by the application of (the idea of) speciality a forest is perceived 
as trees in the plural number, or water as many waters, so by the ap- 
plication of (the idea of) speciality the universal unconsciousness 
appears as many unconscious things. 

‘* Bramha is by his Mayas manifold,” says the Sruti. 

In this instance by the application of universality and speciality arises 
the name of universality and speciality, (of unconsciousness.) This speci- 
ality of unconsciousness, by its being an attribute of the single soul, has 
the principal quality of goodness in its impure state. ‘The soul, in which 
this (special unconsciousness) is inherent, and which has therefore the 
attributes of ignorance, subjectiomand other imperfections, is called the 
Individual Intelligence. individual intelligence ;* it has the attribute of 

ats: partial knowledge, since it manifests only one 


© | have rendered the Sanscrit term: WEST! by individual intelligence, The 


adequate version would be : who knows only a little, which is, however, in fact the 
game with the idea of an individual intelligence. 
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unconscious thing; it is not able to manifest many, because it has the 
quality of indistinctness*. Since it (the special unconsciousness) is the 
cause of selft, and of other similar attributes, it is the causal organism 
(of the soul) as it includes all bliss, the case of blessedness, as it rests 
above all, profound sleep, therefore the place of destruction of the sub- 
tile and coarse organisms. In that state the supreme ruler and the in- 
dividual intelligences enjoy by the subtle powers of unconsciousness, 
which are the manifestations of the soul, (perfect) blessedness. 

“The individual intelligence, | which is the same with the soul, en- 
joys bliss,” says the Sruti. 

This is also confirmed by the fact, that one who awakes from 
sleep, makes the reflection,—Sleeping I was happy, 1 knew 
nothing. 

There is no distinction between both the universality and speciality, 
(of unconsciousness) as there is none between forest and the trees, and 
water as one thing, and water as many waters. There is no distinction 
likewise between both, the supreme ruler and the individual intelli- 
gences, in which that universality and speciality are inherent, as there 
is none between the sky, which covers the forest and the trees, 
and between the sky which is reflected by the ocean and by many 
waters. | 

“That Ruler of all,” says the Sruti. 

As there is for both the forest and the trees, and the sky, which 
is attributed to them, as well as the water and the waters, and the 
sky, reflected by them, another not attributed sky, which is the loca- 
tion of them, so i®¥or both, the unconsciousness and the soul, in which 
it (the unconsciousness) is inherent, another soul which is not inherent, 
and which is called the fourtht. 

“They call him blessed, tranquil, without duality, the fourth,” 
says the Sruti. 


* This indistinctness is produced, according to the Tika, by the state in which the 
single soul is placed, viz., in which the first quality, being suppressed by the second 
and aisisd Gas cannot be clearly manifest, 

= Self, more properly what produces self, the notion of petro we 
faculty or power to refer. all perceptions and notions to a self, sg 
¢ This term of the fourth will afterwards be explained. 


. 
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This fourth, the soul in its pure state*, if, like a burning iron-ball, 
not distinguished from the unconsciousness and the soul, in which it 
is inherent, is the literal meaning of the great sentence, (viz., that 
art thoy; which the teacher first addresses to his pupil) if distinguish- 
ed, it is the real meaning of the great sentence. 

The unconsciousness possesses two powers, the covering and the il- 

Covering power of un- lusivet. The unconsciousness, though finite, hides 
Sc by its covering power the infinite, incorporeal soul, 

waco: by obstructing the mind ofthe observer, in the 
same way, as even a small cloud covers the orb of the sun, which ex- 
tends many miles, by obstructing the direction of the eye of the ob- 
server. . 

Thus it is said, “‘ As an ignorant man, the @¢ye of whom is cover- 
ed by a cloud, thinks the sun to be covered by a chhud and without 
radiance, so the self as soul, which is infinite knowledge, appears be- 
fore the eye of the ignorant as constrained in limits.” 

When the soul is covered by this power, then arises the impression 
of dominion, possession, happiness, misery and of other notions, con- 
nected with material things, as from a rope, which is not perceived to 
be a rope (which is covered by its own ignorance) the idea of a snake 

Illusive power, is produced.—As the ignorance with regard to a 
; rope, produces by its own power (the idea of) a 
snake and similar things upon a rope which is not perceived to be a 
rope (which is covered by its own ignorance) so shows the unconsci- 
ousness (ignorance) by ts own power all the expansegof the universe 
upon the soul, which is covered by ignérance. This power is called 
the illusive power. 

It is said, ‘‘ The illusive power of ignorance creates the world from 

the Mesa organisms of Bramha’s egg.” 


* That i# to say, considered in its absolute state, in which all differences and at- 
tributes are annihilated, and which can only be expressed by the notions of infinite 


_existence and knowledge. 


+ There is this difference between the two powers, the one is negative, there is 
an absence of truth, because itis concealed ; the second, however, is a creative 
power, it creates appearances, illusions which claim to be realities ; the term illu- 


sive does not fully express the Sanscrit word, but I did not find a more adequate 
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The soul, in which the ignorance with its two powers is inherent, is 
by its own principality the instrumental cause* 
(fafara) and by the principality of its quality 
Gignorance) the material cause (J {), 28 a.spider by its own 
principality is the instrumental cause, and by the principality of its 
body the material cause of the web. From the soul, covered with 
unconsciousness, as illusive” power, (the second power) in which the 
darkness (the third quality) prevails, is produced the ether,+ from 
the ether the wind, from the,wind the fire, from the fire the water, 
from the water the earth. 

“From ¢fhis soul, in which unconsciousness is inherent, the ether 
is produced,” says the Sruti. In the cause of them (the five elements,) 
darkness predominates on account of the prevalence of the inanimate 
in those elements; in that state are the three qualities, (truth, action 
and darkness) produced in the ether and the other elements accord- 
ing to the quality of their causes. Those subtile elements are called 
atoms (a?aTS ) and uncombined elements, 

From them are produced the organisms and the gross elements. The 
subtile organisms are the seventeen organs, and the internal organisms. 
Those organs are the five intellectual senses, understanding and reason, 
the five organs of acting and the five internal airs. The intel- 
lectual senses are the ear, the sense of touch (skin,) the eyes the 
tongue and the nose. They are separately, according to their 
order, produced from the united parts of’ the first 
quality of those elements. Understanding is called 


Origin of the world. 


Understanding. 


* 
. 


rR the action ofthe mind, by which it asserts; reason 
PaASCN. : i 
aa: that action of the mind, by which it doubts or de- 


Aang. cides; in both (actions) are thinking (f=) and con- 
tat sciousness included ; thinking is that action of the 


* There are three kinds of causes, 4. SamavdyikGrana, the same which is here 


called SUTSTA; which signifies the Clements, of which any substance may be 


prod uced, therefore material cause; 2. Asamaviyik@rana, the actual union of the 


componing parts; 3. Nimitta Karana, the instrument, by which an effect is pro- 


doced ; vide Bhasha Parichéda. 


+t * is the first element, in which all others are comprehended s accord. 
ing to the Bhasha Parichéda it is everywhere, and has, with the exception of the 
sound, the same attributes with time. In want of a more appropriate term ether 
perhaps expresses best its meaning. | * 


) if 
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pads ae mind, by which it examines; consciousness, by which 
PEATE: iy perceives its actions as its own actions. They 
are also produced by the united first qualities of those elements, 
which is evident from the fact, that they have the power to manifest. 
The understanding together with the intellectual senses, forms the 
Intelligent case of the intelligent case of the soul ; this (case) on ac- 
soul. count of its manifesting the impulses of dominion, 
possession and pride, is called the administering sentient soul, the posses- 
sor Of this and another world. ‘The reason togethgr with the organs of 
action form the mental case. Organs of action 
are word, hand, foot, the organs of evacuation and 
generation. They are separately according to their order, produced by 
parts of the second quality. The vital airs are those of respiration, 
of inspiration, of circulation, the guttural air and tke equalizing air, 
(of digestion.) The air of respiration (AT!) is going upwards 
through the nose, that of inspiration (S{QTM:) going downwards to 
the lower extremity of the intestine, that of circudation is diffused 


Afental case of the soudl, 


- throughout the whole body. The guttural wind (S@tT4t:) moving 


upwards turns back again, and has its place in the throat. The equa- 
lizing air (WAT!) passing through the middle of the body, equalizes 
the food, which is taken by eating or drinking; to equalize is to digest 
and to produce the different substances for assimilation or excretion. 
Others maintain five airs, different from those above mentioned, viz. of 
eructation, of winking, of digestion, of yawning and of nourishing. The 
air of eructation (ary) produces belching, that of winking (AFA: ) 
effects the closing of the eyes, &e. that of digestion (HRe: ) produces 
hunger, that of yawning (eagn: ) produces yawning, that of nourish- 


ing (WASAA!) makes the body stout. Others assert, that the latter 
five airs are included in the former classes. ‘The five vital airs are 
produced by the united second qyafities of the five elements, and 

Vital case. form together with the acting organs the vital case ; it 
is produced by parts of the second qualities, because it is living action. 

Among those cases the intelligent case, having the faculty of 
knowledge, is the ruling, the mental case, having the faculty of desire, 
is the causal, and the vifal case, having the faculty of action, is the 


performer of works. ‘The divisions of the cases are made according to 
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their fitness (for certain actions.) They are called, when united, the 
subtile organism of the soul. Here also becomes the whole subtile 
organism by being the object of One mind, universal organism like 
the forests and the sea, and by being the object of many minds, 
special organisms, like the trees and the waters. The soul, in which the 
universality is inherent, is called (Hiranyagarbha) 
the cause of himself, the sentient (conscious) being, 
because all things are arranged in him, and because the powers of 
knowledge and of action are inherent in him. The universality of 
this is the subtile organism (of the soul,) because it is subtler than 
the gross organism. ‘The threefold case, having the desire of awaking, 
is dream, and therefore called the place of destruction of the gross 
organism.—Taijasa tke soul, in which the speciality of this threefold 
Organism is inherent, is called the snanifesting mind. The speciality 
of this is the subtile organism from its being subtler than the gross 
organism. This threefold case having the desire of awaking, is dream, 
and therefore called the place of destruction of the gross organism. 
Both Shiitrata and Taijasa perceive in that state the subtile objects by 
the subtile powers of the mind. + 

* Taijasa, the subtle possessor,” says the Sruti. 

In that state there is no difference between Shitraéta and Taijasa, 
in which the universality and speciality are inherent, as there is 
none between the sky which covers the forest and the trees, or the 
sky which is reflected by the sea and many waters. Thus is the 
production of the subtile organism. ° 

The gross elements are composed of the subtle ones according to the 

Predation of the pros combination of five. The combination of five is to 
elements, combination of divide each of the five elements into two parts, 
a then equally to divide each of the five former of 

the ten parts into four parts, to separate these four 
of the one half from their own parts, and to join them with the parts 
of the other elements. The combination of five is proved beyond doubt 
by the Sruti, in which a combination of three of the same kind occurs. 
‘Though the elements are equalized with each other (containing a 
fourth part of their former halves) yet it is proper to call them by their 
own name, according to the greater proportion of one element — that 
combination.) 


fliranyagarbha. 


am 
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In that state sound is manifested in the ether, sound and feel_ 
ing in the wind, sound, feeling and colour in the fire, these three 
with taste in the water, and these four with smell in the earth. 

From these five elements, combined in the said manner, were produc- 
ed the different Upper Lokas* (worlds) viz., Bhur-léka, Bhuvar-léka, 
Swar-loka, Mahar-loka, Janar-léka, Tapar-lo6ka and Satya-léka, which 
are placed above the others, then the Nether-lokas,} viz., Atala, Bitala, 
Sutala, Rasatala, Talatala, Mahdtala and Patdla, which are placed one 
beneath the other, farther Bramha's -mundane, egg, the gross orga- 
nisms in their fourfold division, contained in that egg, and food, water 
and other substances. 

Bodies (organic) are either produced from the womb, or from eggs, or 
from damp, or from germs. Those produceds from the womb are 
born alive,as men, animals, &c.; from eggs come forth from an egg, as 
birds, serpents, &c. ; produced from the damp are worms, insects, &e. ; 
which are born from hot moisture, produced from germs are those 
which emerge from the earth, as creepers, trees, &c. 

Here also is the gross organism in its fourfold division, by being 
the object of one or many minds either a totality, like the forest or 
the ocean, or separated into a plurality of bodies, like the trees and 
waters. The soul in which this totality is inherent, is called Va- 
ishwanara, Virdj, on account of its knowing itself as the totality of 
men, and of its governing the universe. This gross bedy is here 


= STA: (Léka)’world, division of the universe in general, three divisions are 
enumerated, or heaven, hell and earth; anotker classification enumerates seven, 
exclusive of the infernal regions, or Bhuridka, the earth, Bhuvar-léka, the space 
between the earth and the sun, the region of the Munis, Siddhis, &c, Sver-léka the 
heaven of Indra, between the sun and the polar-star. Mahar-!éka, the usual abode 
of Bhrigu and other saints, who are supposed to be co-existent with Brahma.  Du- 
ring the conflagration of the lower worlds, the saints ascend to the next, or Jana- 
Iéka, which is described as the abode of Brgmba's sons, Sanaca, Sananda, Sanatana 
and Sanatacumara ; above this is the fifth world, or the Tapar-léka, where the dei- 


ties, called Vairagis reside ; the seventh world, Satya-lédka, or Bramha-léka is the 


abode of Bramba, and translation to this world exempts beings from farther birth , 

the three-first world are destroyed at the end of each calpa or day of Bramlia ; the 
three last at the end of his life, or 100 of his years ; the fourth Loca is equally per- 
manent, but it is uninhabitable from heat at the time the three first are aintag 


-Wils. Sansc. Dict. 





-¢ Internal regions, in which various evil beings have their abodes. ta 
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thé universal gross body of the soul, and because it is subject to change 
from nutriment, it is called the nutritious case of the soul ; it is called 
Bwake; because it is the place in which the gross organisms are en- 
joyed. 

The soul in which the speciality of this gross organism in its four- 
fold division is inherent, is called Bishrwa, (which enters into all) 
because, not leaving the subtler body it enters into the gross body. 
The gross body of the soul as speciality, because it is subject to 
change from nutriment, is called the nutritious case of the soul, it is 
called awake, because it is the place in which the gross things are 
enjoyed. In that state perceive both Biswa and Baishanara (the - 
universal soul and the single soul, in which the gross organism is im- 
herent) by their five intellectual organs, which are respectively ruled by 
the quarters of tke world, the winds, the sun, Varuna (god of waters) 
and the Aswis (Gemini) sound, feeling, colour, taste and smell, by their 
organs of action, which are respectively ruled by the fire, Indra, 
Upendra, (form of Vishnu) Jama, (death) Prajépati, (Bramha as crea- 
tor) they possess the power of speech, taking, going, evacuating, 
generating, and by the internal four organs, understanding, reason, 
consciousness and thinking, which are respectively ruled by Chandra 
(moon) Chaturmukha, (the fourfaced, a form of Bramha) Chankara, (a 
form of Shiva) Achyuta, (Srikrishna) they possess the power of 
asserting, deciding, consciousness and thinking, that is to say, they 
possess all the objects of the gross organism. 

« In the state of awaking knows the soul the extefnal objects,” says 
the Sruti. . 

In that state there is also no difference between Bishwa and Baish&a- 
nara, in whom the universality and speciality of the gross or- 
ganism are inherent, as there is none between the sky, which is 
covered by the forest, and the trees, or between the sky, which is 
reflected by the sea, and by many waters. Thus is the production of 
the universe of the gross organism from the five elements, in the 
combination of five. The universality of the expanses of the gross, 
subtle and causal bodies is one great expanse, as the universality 
of inner forests becomes one great forest, or as the universality 
of inner oceans one great ocean. The soul, in which this is inherent, 
from Bishva and Baishanara to the Supreme Ruler is one soul, like 
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the sky, covered by inner forests, or like the sky, reflected by the 
inner oceans. The uninherent soul, when like a burning iron-ball, 
not separated from both, the great expanse and the soul, in which the 
former is inherent, is the literal meaning of the great sentence: all 
this is in truth Bramha ; when separated, it is the real meaning. 
Thus is the improper transferring of an unreal thing upon the real 
thing generally explained. . 

The various modes of placing this and this, or that and that, 

Various modesog “PON the all-pervading soul, , will now be speci- 
transferring. fied. 

A very common man, because the Sruti says, ‘“‘ The soul is born 
as a son,” because he loves his son as himself, and because, when his 
son is in good or bad circumstances, he thinks hjmself so, asserts, that 
the son is the soul, A Chérvaka*, because the Sruti says, “* This 
soul is a body of blood and flesh, because he leaves his own son in a 
burning house to save himself, and because he thinks, I am stout, L 
am thin, asserts, that the gross body is the soul.” Another Charvaka, 
because the Srutisays, ‘‘ The sentient souls, repairing to the Lord 
of creation, addressed him thus,” because there is a want of bodily mo- 
tion, when there is a want of the intellectual organs, and because he 
thinks, I am blind, I am deaf, asserts, that the intellectual organs 
are the soul. Another Charvadka, because the Sruti says, *‘ The other 
internal soul is vital,” because there is a want of action of the intel- 
lectual senses, when the vital airs are wanting, and because he thinks, 
Iam hungry, lam thirsty, asserts, that the vital airs are the soul. 
Another Charvaka, because the Sruti gays, ‘“‘ The other internal soul 
is reason,” because there is a want of the action of the vital airs, 
&c., when the mind sleeps, and because he thinks, I assent, I 
doubt, asserts, that the reason is the soul. A Bauddha,t because 


* Colebrooke, Re A. Trans. vol. i. p, 597, says of the sect of the Ch&areacas, that 
they restrict to perception only the meags of proof and sources of knowledge, that 
besides the four elements, earth, water, fire and wind, they acknowledge no other 


‘principles, that the soul is not different from the body. 


t Col. Miscell. Essays, vol. i. p. 306. The Bauddhas or Saugatas are followers 
of Buddha or Sugata. No less than four sects have arisen among the followers of 
Buddha. Some maintain. that all is void. ‘Vo those the designation of Midhy- 


amica is asserted by several of the commentators of the Véd&nta. Other disciples 
of Buddha, ..maintain the existence of conscious sense alone. These are called 


a ta 


- 
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the Sruti says, “ Another internal soul is knowledge,” because 
there is no action of the organs, when there is no ruler (first mover,). 
and because he thinks, I arm enjoying, asserts, that the understand- 
ing is the soul. Praébhdkaras and logicians, because the Sruti says, 
‘““another internal soul is pleasure, because it is evident, that igno- 
rance destroys the understanding, and because they think, we are ig-. 
norant, we know, assert, thaf ignorance is the soul. 

The followers of Bhatta, because the Sruti says, ‘‘ The soul is 
knowledge as pleasure,” because in deep sleep manifestation and 
also non-manifeetation take place, and because they think, we do 
not know ourselves, assert, that the soul, in which unconsciousness is 
inherent, is the soul. : é 

Another Baudha, because the Sruti‘says, “This (universe) «was 
before (the creation) nothing,” because in deep sleep there remains 
nothing, and because he who awakes, naturally thinks, I did not 
exist in deep sleep, asserts, that the soul is nothing. ' 

In all those assertions, commencing with the son and terminating 
with the nothing, (void) the soul.is asserted to be what really is not the 
soul. As the apparent arguments from the Sruti, inference and obser- 
vation, which commence from the common assertion of the son, clear- 
ly show, that one argument from the Sruti, inference and obser- 
vation is refuted by arguments of the same kind, it is evident, that 
the soul is not the son, &c. That the soul is not mind, not a first 
mover, that it is mere knowledge, mere existence, follows from the 
contradiction of a much more powerful Sruti, it follows from the rea- 
son, that all those inanimate principles from the son up to the void, 
by having their existence only through the manifestation of the soul, 
are transient like all material beings, and also, that there is much greater 
authority in the thought of the wise: lam Bramha. It is therefore 
evident from the contradiction of these arguments from the Sruti, 
inference and observation, that rione of these principles is the soul. 
Therefore the eternal, pure, omniscient, free, true, self-existent (or 





J barks. Others, ‘again, affirm the actual existence of external jee’ | 

than initernil ventations. Some of them recognise the immediate perception of in- 
terior objects. Others contend for a mediate apprehension of them. Hence two 
branches of the sect of Buddha, one denominated Sautrintica, the other Vaibha- 


shica. 





‘- 


> 
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whose nature is true) all pervading Chaitanya, which manifests 4ll 
those principles, is the supreme soul, this is the opinion of those 
that know the Védanta. Thus the improper transferring. ~~ 

Abstraction (3{W4T@:) is called the action, by which the real thing 
is acknowledged as the only real thing, after the expanse of the un- 
real things which commence from the unconsciousness, has been removed 
from it, as a rope is acknowledged to be a mere rope, when the (notion 
of the) serpent has been removed from it. In this manner has the 
place of fruition, viz., the gross body in its fqurfold division, the 
substances which are fit to be enjoyed, as drinking, food, &c., in this 
manner the place of their support, the earth and the other fourteen 
worlds, in this manner Brambha’s egg (the universe) all this has its 
existence alone in the gross eléments in the combination of five, which 
are the cause of them. The elements in the combination of five together 
with the sound and other objects of the gross bodies, all this has its 
existence alone in the uneombined elements, which are the cause of 
them. The uncombined five elements together with the three quali- 
ties (truth, action and darkness ) al! this has its existence alone in the 
soul, in which unconsciousness as its cause, is inherent, further, 
this unconsciousness and the soul, in which it is inherent and which 
has the predicates of supreme lord, &c, is merely the fourth Bramha, 
the uninherent soul, which is the place of support for them. 

The sentence, that* art thou,t becomes by means of both, the im- 
proper transferring and abstraction explained in its full meaning; I, 
the universality ofignorance and what is connected with it ; 2, the soul 
in which it is inherent and which has the predicates of omniscience, 
&e.; and 3, the uninlierent soul, these three are, like a burning 
iroii bale, when perceived as one, the literal meaning of the term 
that; the uninherent soul, being the place of support, in which the 
properties of that (universality) are inherent, is the designable (real) 
meaning of the term, haz. These threé—1, the speciality of ignorance ; 
2, the soul, in which it inheres ; and which has the quality of igno- 
rance and other imperfections, and 3, the soul in which this is not 
inherent, these three like a burning iron-ball, when perceived as 
sd * The universal soul. | 
SrtA t Any individual intelligence. 
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one, are the literal meaning of the term, thou ; the all-pervading bless- 
ed, fourth, supreme soul, being the place of support, in which the 
properties of that (speciality) are inherent, is the designable (real) 
meaning of the term, fhow. ? 

I1lI. Connexion.— The meaning of the great sentence will now be 
explained. The sentence: shat arf thou, explains the true signification 
of the infinite Bramha by the three categories of relation. The three 
categories are: I, the relation of what is identical in these two terms; 
2, the relation of what is disG(nguishable and distinguishing (subject 
and predicate) in the meaning of them; 3, the relation of what is 
designable and whatis designing in the meaning of those terms} viz. 
the universal and the single soul; for it is said, “‘ that the identifica- 
tion, the fixing ef what is distinguishable and distinguishing, and the 
relation betweenswhat is designable and designing explain the meaning 
of the terms of the single and universal soul.” | 

1. The category of tdentification ; as in the sentence, that is this 
Dévadatta, the term ‘hat, which refers to Dévadatta, as being in a 
past time, and the term fAhis, which refers to Dévadatta, as being in 
the present time, (both terms) design the connexion in one and the 
same place; thus also in the great sentence, “‘ that art thou,” both 
terms, viz. the term of shat, which means the soul, as having the attri- 
butes of invisibility, &c. and the term of thou, which means the soul, 
as having the attributes of visibility, &c., design the connexion in one 
and the same soul. " : 

2. The category of what is distinguishable and what is distinguish- 
ing (subject and predicate) ;eas in the former sentence, (that is this 
Dévadatta) the meaning of the term ¢hat, which refers to Dévadatta, 
as being in a past time, and the term (his, which refers to Dévadatta, 
as being in the present time, both, come into the relation of what is 
distinguishable and distinguishing by the annihilation of their mutual 
differences; thus also in the gfeat sentence both terms, viz. the term 
that, which means the ‘soul, as having the attributes of invisibility, 
&c., and the term fAou, which means the soll, as having the attributes | 
of visibility, &e. come into the relation of what is distinguishable and 
distinguishing by annihilation of their mutual differences. ° 

3. The category of what is designable and what is designing, as in 
* the same sentence, (that is this Dévadatta) the relation of the design- 









thre > other forms of relation, which at He, first Sexgeihe = appear to express | the 
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able and the designing refers simply to Dévadatta, in which there is 
no contradiction, after the contradictory terms of ¢hat and (¢his or 
their corresponding meanings, being in the past and in the present 
time, have been dispensed with; thus also in the great sentence the 
relation of the designable and the designing, refers simply to the soul, 
in which there is no contradiction, after the contradictory terms fhaz 
and ‘how, or their corresponding meanings, viz. having the attributes 
of invisibility and visibility, have been dispensed with. _ 

This category is called the partial fesignation. In the great sen- 
tence the meaning is not consistent,* as it is in the literal meaning of 
the sentence—the lotus is blue. In this case, ag in the term d/ue, the 
quality of blue, and in the term /ofus, the thing lotus, exclude other 
qualities and things, as for instance white, and clpth , and as the unity 
of the mutual connexion of predicate and subject, og the unity of the 
one, determined by the other, are in correspondence with each other, 
because there is no contradiction from another argument, (in this case) 
the meaning of the sentence is consistent; but if you think that, in the 
great sentence, by excluding the mutual diff_rences of the term /fAag, 
which means the invisible Chaitanya (soul,) and of the term sion, 
which means the visible Chaitanya, the meaning of the sentence does 
agree, viz_ the connexion between predicate and subject, or of the unity 
of the one, determined by the other, we must maintain, that the mean- 
ing of the sentence is not consistent, because it involves the contra- 
diction of the invisibility, &c. Nor is here an omitting designation 
(ellipsis,) as in the sentence—on the Ganga lives the herdsman, con- 
sistent. As there is in this case a perfect contradiction in the meaning 
of the sentence, which expresses a connexion between the support, and 
what is té be supported, viz. the Ganga and the herdsman, the ellipsis 


is called for, because there is a Propriety in the designation of the bank 


of the Ganga, by entirely dispensing with the meaning of the sentence. 
In the great sentence, however, as there is no contradiction in one part 
alone of the meaning which shows the unisy of the invisible and 


visible Chaitanya, the ellipsis cannot take place, because another 


inipeia: mould be improper without also dispensing with the other 
. ‘the nikon after having ‘dincgssed the three categories of relation, refu at 


asiting of the great sentence. | Pi a 34 


“ 
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part. If you say, as the term Ganga, by entirely rejecting its own 
meaning, points to the term bank; so also the terms that and thou 
by entirely rejecting their literal meaning, point to the terms, tio 
and ¢hat; why then should the ellipsis be inadmissible: then we must 
say, you are not right, because in the former sentence, if you did not 
mention the term of bank; its meaning was not known, which therefore 
required such an ellipsis; but in the latter sentence, by mentioning 
the terms that and fiou, their meanings are fully known, and conse- 
quently there is here no necessity of knowing the meaning of one 
word by another through the mentiéned ellipsis. 

Nor is here the case of the not omitting designation admissible,* as in 
the sentence—red runs. ‘The sentence, which speaks of the moving of a 
quality, is contradictory; but here by not omitting it in the ellipsis 


of a horse, which, is the place of this or other qualities, the contradic- 


tion is removed, and the not omitting designation is proper; but in the 
great sentence,ron account of the contradiction in the meaning, which 
points out the unity of the invisible and visible Chaitanya, if you, not 
dispensing with the invisibility and visibility, refer through the said 
ellipsis to any other terms, the contradiction is not removed, and there- 
fore this ellipsis cannot take place. But if you say, that the terms ‘ha/ 
and thou, by rejecting the contradictory part of their own meanings, 
point to the terms ¢hat and ¢hou, as united with the other part, and if 
you continue, why then do you not grant a partial ellipsis by another 
means? We must say, that this is not proper, because it is impossible 
to grant an ellipsis for both, viz., for a part of its own meaning and for 
another term by a single term; and also because the meaning of the 
terms being mors there is no necessity to know ther by an 
ellipsis. ad 

As therefore the sentence, this is that Dévadatte; or ils siatnie on 
account of the contradiction in a part of its meaning, which refers to 


- Dévadatta, as being in the present and in the past time, by omitting 
‘the part which refers tothe contradictory terms, being in the present 





and in the past time, the not contradictory part only, viz. Dévadatta, 


remains ; so in the great sentence, ‘hat art thou, or the meaning of 
it, om account of the contradiction in a part of its meanings which 
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sth » that a word retains Ms literal meaning, while at foe keine 
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refers to the invisible and visible Chaitanya, by omitting the part 
which refers to the contradictory terms, having the attributes of invi- 
sibility and visibility, refers to the not contradictory part only, viz. 
Chaitanya (soul.) 

The meaning of the great sentence, J aan Bramha, which was 
received by internal perception, will now be given. 

When the teacher has thus, by means ofthe improper transferring and 
of the true abstraction, purified the two terms, (Aatand fiou, and the 
meaning of the infinite one has been explained by the great sentence, 
then is produced in the mind of the qualified person the act of the 
understanding, formed by the form of the infinite Bramha, viz., I an 
the eternal, pure, omniscient, free, true, self-existent, ever blessed, in- 
finite Bramha, without duality. This act (qf the understanding, ) 
together with the (adequate) likeness of the omniscieny being, by making 
the all-pervading, undivided, unknown, supreme Bramha its object, 
destroys the ignorance with regard to him. * 

Then as cloth is burned by the burning of the thread, which is 
the cause of it; so by the destruction of tle ignorance, which is the 
cause of the whole creation, the act of the understanding, formed by 
the form of the infinite substance, is also destroyed, as included in that 
creation. As the shine of a lamp is absorbed by the overpowering 
rays of the sun ; so the soul, which is reflected by that act of the un- 
derstanding, and absorbed by the self-manifesting, all pervading, undi- 
vided, supreme Bramha, which it (the understanding) is unable to ma- 
nifest, (the soul)sebecomes, since the act of the understanding, which is a 
part of his qualities, is destroyed, the all,pervading, undivided Bramha, 
as the face only remains, when the looking-glass, in which it was re- 
flected, has been removed. If this is true, the contradictory statement 
of the two passages of the Sruti, viz., “ by the mind it must be com- 
prehended,” and ‘‘ what is not perceived by the mind, is reconciled,” 
‘because by granting, that the act ofthe understanding makes Bramha 
jits object, the effect (the manifestation) must be at the same time 
prohibited. It is also said, to make (Bramha) object of manifestation, 
is prohibited by the authors of the Shastras. For the destruction of 
the ignorance respecting Bramha, that act of the understanding is 
required, and it is not proper that he who manifests himself, is 
- manifested by another. . 
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The particulars of the act of the understanding, formed by the form 
of the inanimate substances, are as follow. For instance, in the per- 
ception of this thing, the act of the understanding, formed by the form 
of this thing, in making the (this) unknown thing its object, manifests 
even the inanimate matter, which is this thing, by the manifestation of 
the knowledge, which that act of the understanding has acquired, after 
the ignorance with regard to“that thing has been removed, as the shine 
of a lamp’ in making any thing, concealed by darkness, its object, 
manifests by its own, power (shine) the thing, after the darkness, in 
which it was concealed, has been removed. 

1V. The four means.—The diligent application of the four acts, viz. 
hearing, attention, of contemplation and meditation, being required, 
until the perception of the soul, which has no other likeness but with 
itself, is obtained, they must be here described. 

1.— Hearing means the fixing of the opinion of the Védantas with 
regard to the being without duality, by the six modes of determination, 
which are, the commencement and the end, the practice, the exclu- 
sion of other arguments, the final end, the proper speaking, and the 
demonstration. | 

a. The commencement and the end is the fixing of any sub- 
ject, to be explained ih a chapter (of the Védanta) in its com- 
mencement and end; for instance, in the sixth chapter of the Chan- 
ddégya Upanishad, the definition of the being without duality, which 
is to be explained in that chapter, is in the commencement, one even 
without duality, and in the end, that Bramha, theulife of the whole 


_« 





universe. ° 
b: Practice is repeatedly to mention a subject in a chapter, in 
which it is to be explained ; as for instance, in the middle of that chap- 
ter (Chandégya) the nine times mentioning of the being without dua- 
lity by the great sentence, that art thou. 
¢. The exclusion of other arguments is not to demonstrate a subjeet, 
to be explained in a chapter, by’ other proofs, as in that chapter the 
being without duality is not demonstrated by another proof. ~ op 
__.d. Final end is the fruit from the knowledge of Bramha, to be 
explained in a chapter, or from the practice of that knowledge, as 
ats ig mentioned in that chapter, “that the man who has a teacher, 
‘knows that he belongs to him, until he is liberated ; then he will — 
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be saved.”” Thus the principal fruit from the knowledge of the infinite 
being is to gain that end. 

e. Lhe proper speaking is the praising of any subject in a chapter, 
in which it is to be explained ; for instance, it is a praise of the being 
without duality in that chapter. ‘‘ O thou (disciple) you asked for 
such advice, by which that which is never heard, is heard; that 
which is never thought, is thought; and@ that which is never known, 
is known. Star 4 

J. Demonstration is the proper mode of deduction for the attain- 
ment of complete understanding of the subject, to be explained in a 
chapter ; as for instance, in that chapter, “‘O thou handsome youth, 
as all things, made of earth, are known by one clod of earth, the dif- 
ference consists in words only ; the real thing ig earth, so the demon- 
stration in that chapter is the proper mode of deducjion in the attain- 
ment of the complete understanding of the being without duality, 
that there is no difference but in words.” - 

2.—Altention is the constant attending to the being without duality, 
by those demonstrations, which refer to it in’ the Védanta. 

3.—Contfempilation is the remaining of the same state of the under. 
standing, formed by the form of the being without duality, with 
regard to that being, which is not believed to exist in the transient 


form of a body. 


4.— Meditation is twofold; the one in the form of difference, the 
other without it. Meditation, which has the form of difference, is to 
place upon the being without duality the act of the mind, formed by 
the form of it (that being) without removing the difference between 
him who knows, the object of knowledge, and knowledge itself. 
As in the perception of an earthen elephant, earth only is actually 
perceived ; so the being without duality is perceived even in the per. 
ception of duality. Thus it is said by philosophers, who maintain, 
the being, which is like the eye, which is (the support of all) like the 


ether, which is supreme, which fs at once manifest, which is not pro- 


duced, which is one (without difference in itself and from others) im- 
perishable, in which all differences are annihilated, which is omnipre- 


sent and without duality, even this being am I, who is for ever liber. 
ated. Iam perfect in knowledge, pure, unchangeable; I am not fet- 





, I do not require salvation. ene i 
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Lhe meditation without difference is to place upon the being without 
duality the same act of the understanding; formed by the form of it 
(that being) after having removed. the” differences between him who 
knows, the object of knowledge, and knowledge ifSelf. As water alone 
appears by the disappearance of salt, which is formed by the form of 
water ; so appears the being without duality alone by the disappearance 
of the act of the mind, forrfred by the form of that being. Still it 
must not be thought, that there is no distinction between this state 
and sound sleep: for though in gther the same absence ofthe act of the 
understanding does occur, yet, from the existence and not existence 
of that act in either state, the distinction between them is* evident. 
This meditation includes: refraining, religious refraining, sitting in a 
peculiar posture, guppyession of breath, coercion, internal fixing and 
meditation. E | . = 

Refraining includes the following acts: refraining from injury, 
regard for truth, abstaining from stealing, obedience to the spiritual 
teacher, and not accepting (gifts.) 

Religious refraining includes purification, contentment, devotion, 
reading (of the Védas) and meditation on the Supreme Ruler. 

Sitting in a peculiar posture are the different modes of placing the 
members of the body in a prescribed form, as in the form of a lotus, &c. 

Suppression of the breath is the peculiar mode of expiration and 
inspiration, and of keeping the breath. 

Coercion is the refraining of the senses from their objects. 

Internal fizing is to fix without intermission the agts of the internal 
senses upon that being. ° 

Meditation, is here the first one, which has the difference. in itself, 

There are four obstacles to the perfect meditation without differ- 
ence: viz. listlessness, absence of mind, passion, and propensity to 


‘ pleasure. 


 Listlessness is the sleep of the mind, (caused) by not attending to 


the being without duality. 
Absence of mind is attention to other things by not attending. to 


the being without duality. 
Passion is inadvertence to the being without duality, not ‘ation: list- 


being fettered by the desire of love, or other amine Ss 


lessness, or absence of mind, but from the act of the understanding, 


= 
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Propensity to pleasure is, to enjoy by the act of the mind, no 
being directed to the being without duality, the pleasure, produced by 
the .meditation, which has its difference in itself, or the enjoyment 
of pleasure, producéd by that meditation at its commencement. 

. When the understanding, free from those four obstacles and immov- 
able like a lamp, protected from the wind, thus becomes the infinite 
Chaiténya alone, then the meditation is called that ‘without dif- 

ne. ference. It is said, he will awaken the understanding, sunk in list- 
lessness ; he will concentrate it, when last in absegce of mind; he will 
enlighten it, when blinded by passion; he will not move it, when 
steadied by austerities; he will not let it taste pleasure; by the 
consideration (of universal things) it will be without fondness. As 
a lamp, protected from the wind, &c. &c. ering 
Definition of the living free. ‘The living free is the Bramhanishta 
(devoted to Bramha) who, after the infinite, self-like Bramha is known, 
when the ignorance with regard to him is removed by the knowledge 
of the self-like, infinite, pure Bramha, is free from all worldly fet- 
ters, by the destruction of the ignorance and its creation, of the 
unrewarded works (those works which have not borne their fruit 

previously to the true knowledge) of doubt, (viz. whether there is a 

soul different from the body or not) and of other misapprehensions. 

‘*When he, the universal soul, has been perceived, then all the con- 

scious acts of the understanding are extinguished, then all doubts 
are removed, and also his works are annihilated,” says the Sruti. 
Though he in th® time of awaking (the Bramhanishta) by his body, 
which is like a vessel of flesh, blood, &c., ‘by his senses, which are like 
vessels of blindness, bluntless and unfitness, and by his mind, which 
is the vessel for the sensations of hunger, thirst, grief and error, per- 
forms the works which are worked by the impulses of his former de— 
sires, and enjoys the fruits of his undertakings, which (the fruits) are 
no obstacles to the true knowledge ; still he does not actually perform > 
or enjoy them, since he has destroyed the whole creation of ignorance, 
as a person, who knows a thing, which he perceives to be an illusion 
of his senses, does not actually believe in its reality, though he may per- 
ceive it. ** As one seeing does not see, or hearing does not hear,” says” 
the Sruti. It is also said, who in a waking state is like a person fast 


ag asleep, who does not perceive, though perceiving, anality. RECA he is 
é . ° . 
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above duality, who, though acting, does not act, he knows the soul 
none else; this is certain. As previously to the obtainment of this 
knowledge he followed the sensations of hunger and other appetitgs, so 
he (now) follows (only) the impulses to good works, or there is the 
same indifference to good and evil actions. It is said, “If he, who 
knows the reality of the being without duality, can act according to his 
desire, what difference is then between a dog and him who knows the 
truth, as regards the taking of impure food. He knows the soul, who has 
purified the knowlegge of Bramha (from ignorance) not another, must 
be the answer. Humility of mind, the cause of true knowledge, benevo- 
lence and other virtues will adorn him like ornaments (in that state.) It 
is said, he who has gained perfect knowledge of the soul, possesses bene- 
volence and other virtues, without effort on his part; but not he 
(possesses themewithout effort) who is striving for the means of salva- 
tion. What else can I say? He, who for the maintenance of his 
body only suffers the happiness and misery, resulting from his works, 
which are done to accomplish his own desires and aversions, as well 
as those of others, and brings to light the impulses of his mind, 
will on the approach of death unite his life with the all-pervading, 
ever blessed, supreme Bramha ; and having thus destroyed the 
perception of ignorance and of its creation, he will exist as the 
supreme Bramha, who is perfect salvation, the fountain of all bliss, 
and free from the signs of every difference. His life is not taken to 
other places, but to him (Bramha) it is flowing. Free, he is made free ; 
thus says the Sruti. ° 
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Note of the Course of Study pursued by Students in the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. By W.Sxrvon~ Karr, Esg., B. C. 8: 


The course of study pursued by the students of the Sanskrit College 
is as follows: they begin by studying Vyakaranam, or grammar, for 
the first three years. The grammar mostly used is one called the Mugda 
Bodha, written in Sanskrit, as those written in Bengali are despised 
by the Natives. It is a peculiarly mative idea, that until a thorough 
acquaintance with the rules of grammar, as seen thapretically, is obtain- 
ed, nothing can be done towards acquiring the language by reading 
other books ; no attempt is therefore made to combine the learning 
of the rules of grammar with the reading of the Hitopadesa or other 
books of an easy style. When, however, they have acquired such a 
thorough knowledge of grammar as to be able to repeat whole pages of it 
by heart, they plunge at once into some of the hardest books of the lan- 
guage; the next two years succeeding the three spent on grammar are 
devoted to reading the following works: the Bhatti Kavya, or poem 
of Bhatti, a work made principally to aid the acquisition of grammar, 
every line being an illustration of some particular rule; the Raghu 
Vansa, the Kumara Sambhava, Naishadha, Sisupalabadha, Sacontala, 
Veai Sanghara, Murari, Bharovi, Prasanna Raghava, Ultara Rama 
Charitra, Raghava Pandavi, Vasavadatta. Several of the above works 
are known by the name of ‘‘ Mahakavya, or great poems,” a title applied 
to only six works ; those of the above which lay claim to itare the Raghu- 
vansa, Kumara Sambhava, Sisupalabadha, and Naishadha. The next 
year is devoted to AlanXara, or rhetoric* during which the following 
works are read: Sahitiva Darpanam, Kavyo Prakasha, and Chando 
Mangari,—all these they learn off by Aeart. 3 

The next year is devoted to the Vedantas, or works of later 
writers, illustrating the scope and objects of several passages in the 
Upanishads of the Vedas, relating, fo an abstract and speculative 
monotheism. The works read are the Vedanta Sara, Panchdasti, and 
Sharirika-shutra. 

The next year is devoted to Nyaya, or logic. Works read, Bhasha- 


_ paricheda (the division of language) and the Gautama-sutra. 


‘Vhe next year is devoted to mathematics. Books, the Lilavati and 
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The next three years are devoted to Smriti, or law. The books read 
are Manu, the Mitakshara, Daibhaga, Dattika Mimansa, Dattaka 
Chandrika, Udraha-tattiva, Shuddhi-tattiva, Dayakrama, Sangraha, 
and Dhaiva-tattiva’ The whole of these last, with the exception of 
Manu. are committed to memory ; besides this they are in the habit 
of learning by heart the greater part of a dictionary, called the Amara- 
kosha (immortal treasure.) which contains the various synonyms of 
nouns current in the Sanskrit language, which, with regard to re- 
markable objects, gs the sun, the ocean, Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, a 
lotus, a serpent, &c. &c. are unusually numerous. 

No student can be received after fourteen years of age in the 
Sanskrit College, and the whole time of study spent there is twelve 
years ! gut 

There are also a number of verses or slokas handed down tradi- 
tionally from father to son, generally expressive of some pithy sen- 
timent. It is pretty certain that they are not to be found in any 
book ; of these, five hundred were known by one individual. Many ofthe 
Pandits during the whole of the above course of study have never read 
the Hetopadesa, one of the most curious books in the language, as 
being the only one written in prose; all the immense ocean of San- 
skrit literature is in verse—even an unprinted novel, containing the 
history of an heavenly Apsara, who loved a prince named Chandrapiri, 
is in verse: the love of the Apsara reminds us of that of Aurora to Titho- 
nus, or Venus to Anchises. The ponderous tomes of the Mahabharata 
are often fofally neglected by the Pandits, althougly that poem is called 
the “ Sifth Veda,” from its sacred character and great antiquity. This 
poem and that of the Ramayana, which Sir William Jones termed 
the two epic poems of the Hindus, are thus quite cast out of the circle 
of the Sanskrit College reading. 


As Sanskrit scholars in Europe might feel interest in the above abstract, I pub- 


lish it as communicated by a member of our Society, W. Seton Karr, Esq. C.S., 


who ori origiaally suggested to me the obtaining a statement of the sort for the 
— Journal. 
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Memorandum on the Ancient bed of the River Soane and Site of Pa- 


fibothra. By E. C. Ravensnaw, Esg., B. C. S., with a Coloured 
Map. 


One of the chief difficulties in identifying Patna as the site of Pa- 


_talipootra, the capital of Chundragupta, has been the distance which 


at present exists between the river Soane and the city of Patna. 
Any satisfactory evidence, therefore, which can be brought to esta- 
blish the fact that the confluence of the Soane apd Ganges in former 
days took place in the vicinity of Patna, is of importance both in a 
geographical and historical point of view. Major Rennell, in his 
** Memoir of a map of Hindoostan,” (page 50,) observes, that “‘ Late en- 
quiries made on the spot (about 1787 A.D.) kave, brought out this 
interesting discovery, that a very large city which anciently stood on, 
or very near, the site of Patna, was named Patelpoother (or Patalipu- 
tra according to Sir W. Jones,) and that the river Soane, whose con- 
fluence with the Ganges is now at Moneah (Muneer), 22° miles 
above Patna, once joined it under the walls of Patelpoother. This 
name agrees so well with Palibothra, and the intelligence altogether 
furnishes such positive kind of proof, that my former conjecture 
respecting Conoge must fall to the ground.” In page 53, he adds, 
that ‘‘ The ancient bed of the Soane is yet traceable on the south of 
Patna, and seems to have led into the Ganges near Futwah.” 

On accidentally meeting with the above passages in Major Rennell’s 
work, at the time that the Professional Survey of the Patna district 
was going forward, I requested Lieutenant Maxwell of the Bengal 
Artillery (the officer in charge of the survey) to endeavour, if possible, 
to trace out the course of the old bed of the Soane, with a view either 
to verify or disprove the correctness of Major Rennell’s information. 
Lieutenant Maxwell entered into the enquiry with his usual zeal, and 
with no other hints than what are ecdntained in the above quotations, 
was successful in clearly tracing the old bed from a point on the Soane, 


‘near Sydabad (about 18 miles above Muneer) vid Bikrum, Nowbut- 


poor, Phoolwaree, Meethépoor to Bakipoort, where it appears to have 


®* It is now only 12 fhiles above the Golah, and 17 above the Western Gate of the 
old Fort of Patna. 
# Called by European Residents, Bankipoor, 
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joined the Ganges about 200 yards west from the Golah, and nearly 
opposite the point where the Gunduck falls into the Ganges from the 
north. I forwarded the sketch map, prepared by Lieutenant Maxwell, 
to Mr. J. B. Elliott, late of the Civil service, the oldest European resi- 
dent at Patna, who informed me in reply, that some years ago he had 
been led, by the perusal of the Drama called “ Mudra Rakshasha,” 
to make similar enquiries from the natives of the place. The follow- 
ing is a translation of the result of his enquiries, which corresponds 
very remarkably with the scientific survey: ‘Formerly the course 
of the Sone turned eastward from near Sydabad, whence it proceeded 
by Ghorhutta and Bikrum to Nowbutpoor, thence vid Moorgheea 
Chuch Mooradpoor, Danapoor, Ghosunda, Koorjee, and Khugwul to 
Phoolwaree. From ¢he latter town it flowed past Khwajapoora, 
Sheikhpoora, and Dhukunpoora to Meethapoor; whence in two 
streams (Jurrah) it fell into the Ganges near Bakipoor at the Tukeea 
of Shah Rookun Phulwan. From Phoolwaree a small stream (Sotah) 
flowed to the eastward, and from opposite Meethapoor, proceeding 
in a south-easterly direction, it finally united with the Ganges near 
Futtooha, (Futwa). In the time of Mukhdoom Shah Shuruf Ooddeen 
Ahmud Yaheea Munéree, (from which a period of upwards of 470 
years reckoning to the end of 1251 Hijiree has elapsed,) the main 
stream of the Sone, taking its course west of the town of Muneer, 
united with the Ganges near that place, and the eastern course with 
the Sota became dry.” 

Lieutenant Maxwell in his first survey was unable to find any 
trace of the river south of Patna, but the information contained in 
the above statement regarding the branching off of a Seta, or small 
- stream, from Phoolwaree, enabled him to discover and to follow the 
bed of the stream to the south of the city by Khémee Chuck and 
Mirchee, and its exit into the Ganges through the arch of an old 
bridge, about 3} miles above Fufwa. 

The accompanying reduced map on a scale of four miles to the inch, 
prepared by Lieutenant Maxwell, will I hope be thought satisfac- 
tory as being the first ever published, which clearly defines the ancient 
course of the Soane. After receiving this map I mgt with the follow- 
| ing passage in Bachanan (page 11, volume I, Mr. Martin's edition,) 

which was" written about twenty-three years after Rennell’s remark 
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above quoted. “ The Sén, according to the Bengal atlas, formerly join- 
ed the Ganges at Manér, but a tongue of land has been formed project- 
ing east from the Shahabad district, so that Manér is now three miles 
at least above the junction of the two rivers. ‘The Sén receives no 
branch during its course in these districts, but sends off some old 
channels-that in different places are called by its name. ‘The chief of 
these separates’ from the river 11 or 12«miles above Ma&nér, runs 
straight east to the thanah of Vikram, and then bends north until 
it passes Noubutpoor. Immediately beyond this it sends to the right 
a branch*, which, running through the whole breadth of the division 
of Bakipoor, joins the dry channel of the Ganges, and is called Mo- 


Hhauleya. The main channel of the Mar-Sént, soon after the separation = 


of the Mohauleya, divides into two branches, which re- unite before hy 
fall into the Ganges at Danapurt. That to the west is called Deo 
that to the east Bhadaiya. It must, however, be observed that ; an 
old channel may be traced running from this Mar-Son, and parallel to 
the Ganges, a great part of the way to Bakipur, near the western 
extremity of the Patna city, and this may have been the old channel 
of the Sén; and Patna may, therefore, have been once at the junc. 
tion of this river with the Ganges.” 

This account, though differing in some particulars from that of the 
survey, agrees generally as to the fact of the confluence of the two 
rivers having been at BAkipoor near Patna; and this fact corroborated 
by so many separate investigations made at different times,by different | 
individuals, may therefore be considered as fully established. The . 
alteration in the course of the Soane is sypposed to have taken place in 
the time of ‘Shah Shuruf Oodeen Ahmud Ehya Muneeree, 781 Hije- 
ree, corresponding with 1379 A. D. The following extract§, from 
the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, proves that in the time of that 
monarch the Soane flowed by Muneer in 1529 A. D., and so far cor- 
roborates the tradition of its havin, changed its course about the end 
of the fourteenth century. The ‘*\ 'udra Rakshasa” shows that the 


* Buchanan seems here to have been misinformed, and to have alluded to the 
branch which separates at Phoolwaree, instead of at Noubutpoor. 
¢ «* Mar,”’ means dead or dry Soane. 
_ ¢ Dinapoor. 
=f Page #)@, Erskine’s Translat 
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change had not taken place when that play was written in about the 
eleventh century. ‘‘ As they informed me that the Sén was near at hand, 
we rode to see it. In the course taken by the river S6n below this 
there are a number of trees, which they say lic in Munér. The tomb 
of Sheikh Yahéa, the father of Sheikh Shuruf Munér, is there. As 
we had come so far, and comeso near, I passed the Son*, and going two 
or three os down therivef surveyed Munér. Having walked through 
its gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to the banks 
of the Sén bathed i n that river.” 

Having established ‘the fact that the Soane, in some former age prior 
to 1529 A. D. united its waters with those of the Ganges in the vici- 
nity of Patna, it is now to be considered how this fact supports the 
opinion that the capital of Chundragupta was situated at the junction. 
Sir W. Jones, Major Rennell, Wilson, and Wilford, concur that tradi- 
tion assigns to this locality the ancient city of Pataliputra. Buchanan, 
(in page 26, Volume I. Mr. Martin’s edition) has the following 
observation on this point: ‘‘I have found in this district (Patna) no 
traditions concerning Chundragupta, nor his descendants the Bolipu- 
tras, although Palibothra, his capital, is by Major Rennell supposed to 
be the same with Pataliputra, or Patna. This city indeed is allowed 
by the pundits to be called Pataliputra, but Pataliputra has no great 
resemblance to Palibothra, nor can Patali be rationally considered as 
a word of the same origin as Pali, said to be an ancient name of this 
country and of its people and language.” 

The following extractt, (freely translated) from the Brihud Kutha 
(or Brihut Kutha,) a work supposed to have been written by Barach 
(Vararuchi) pundit in the time of Vikrumaditya, king of Oojeen, about 
57 B. C. may not be uninteresting, as conveying a popular tradition 
through the medium of a fiction, which however it must be owned 
is more suited to the Arabian Nights than to the gravity of history. 

“In Kashomunee, a brahmimr named Bhoom Deo, had two sons, 
Kooshun and Bukshun, who married Soomut and Purmut, the 
two daughters of Surub Siah Mooni. Soomut becoming pregnant, the 
two husbands reflected that, as they had scarcely means of subsistence 

* He probably crossed near the present Ghat or Ferry at Koilwar. 

+ N. B. L believe this is not literally an extract, but a Potee, or tale, founded on 
it by one Shunkur Dutt, and called ** Patalipootur Pokyan.”’ 
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sufficient for four persons, they should be reduced to starvation on the 
appearance of a fifth. They accordingly agreed to set off secretly in 
the nig it in search of better fortunes, and leave their wives to take 
care themselves. The next morning the wives found that their 
husbands had deserted them, and wandered about the forest in search 
of them. It so happened, that Mahadeo and Parbuttee were making 
an excursion through the air, and the géddess seeing the distress of 
the two women at the loss of their husbands; entreated Mahadeo to 
comfort and relieve them. Mahadeo ghereupon called to them, and 
told Soomut that the child, which would shortly be born to her, would 
prove to be a source of wealth instead of poverty; that whenever he 
awoke from his sleep 1000 deenars would be found in his sleeve. 
The celestial visitants then disappeared, and returned to their home 
at Kylas. Soon after the birth of the child, which was a boy, the 
anxious mother Soomut discovered, to her amazement, that whenever 
the boy awoke from his sleep 1000 deenars really appeared shining 
from under his elbows. She and her sister Purmut, therefore, speedily 
became rich and went to Casi, where they purchased a large house, 
and became celebrated all over the country for their munificence and 
charity. The boy, being called Pootur (or son) by his parents, was 
afterwards styled Raja Pootur by the people of Casi, on account of 
his wealth and magnificence. In the mean time Kooshun and 
Bukshun, the two husbands, who were residing in Karnath (Carnatic) 
hearing the fame of his charities, proceeded to Casi, and applied to him 
as mendicants for food and alms. The two ladies recognising their 
lost husbands, but not being recognised ‘by them owing to the sump- 
tuousness of their dress, placed before them an excellent repast, and 
inquired, who they were and whence they came? Upon which 
Kooshun detailed their history as above. Soomut then observed, that 
there was a remarkable coincidence in their histories, and proceeded to 
narrate how they had been deserted, by their husbands; how Maha- 
deo had appeared to them ; and how her son had been endowed with 
the wonderful gift, which was the source of their wealth. The hus- 
bands then beginning to recognise the features of their wives, the latter 
threw themselves upon their necks and wept rejoicingly. 

** All went on happily for some time, when the husbands grew jea- 





lous of the great attention which was paid to Raja Pootur, and con- 
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ceiving the story of the wealth-giving sleep to be a fiction, invented 
by their wives to conceal the real source of their wealth, they resolved 
to remove the youth from their path, thinking that by so doing they 
would obtain the entire control over the money, which was now 
squandered by him. On the pretence of its being necessary to the 
completion of his education and the benefit of his health that he 
should travel to Bindachul} they sent him, in spite of the remonstran- 
Ces of their wives, under the charge of eight assassins with instructions 
to murder him on the road. Ayriving in the depths of a gloomy forest, 
they prepared to execute their commission, but their hearts relenting, 
they informed Pootur of the real object of the journey, upon which he 
promised to reward them if they would allow him to sleep for an 
hour. The assaesine retired, and at the end of an hour he brought 
them 1000 deenars, and gave them a ring from his little finger to 
show to his father as a proof of their having murdered him. The assas- 
sins returned to Casi, and showing the ring obtained their pro- 
mised reward from Kooshun and Bukshun; but the two wives im- 
mediately on seeing the ring of Pootur conjectured his fate, and died 
on the spot. The wicked husbands were thus reduced again to the 
poverty from which they had been relieved. 

“In the meantime the youth Pootur proceeded on his journey, and 
presently encountered two Rachases, named Bunkut and Sunkut, sons 
of Ghurbhaj. ‘They told him, that their father had recently died and 
left them three wonderful things, which they found it difficult to divide 
between two, and they accordingly requested the advice of Pootur as to 
the best method of se;tling the dispute. The three things were—First, 
a pair of wooden shoes, which had the virtue of transporting the wearer 
immediately to any place he might wish to go to. Secondly, a purse, 
out of which the po*sessor could draw jewels and precious stones of 
any kind he desired, ad libitum. Thirdly, a staff, which on being erect- 
ed in any chosen spot, a beautiffil city would arise and endure for ever. 

‘* Pootur, in answer to the application of the Rachases, proposed that 
they should decide the matter by a race, and that whoever first reached 
a distant point which he indicated, should retain possession of the three 
prizes. Agreeing to this, and depositing the stakes with Pootur, they 
set off at full speed. Immediately after their departure, Pootur heard 
a voice from Heaven, saying, ‘Put on the wooden shoes, fix the purse 
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to your girdle, take the staff in your hand, and depart for Singhal-deep, 

(Ceylon).” Pootur acted accordingly, and was out of sight before the 

Rachases returned from their race. 

* On arriving at Singhal-deep, Pootur alighted on the edge of a tank 
where some women were washing clothes. On seeing so handsome a 
youth, they declared he must be Kamdeo (the God of Love) himself. 
On his informing them that his name was Pootur, they declared that 

rm August Mooni had prophesied, that Patlee the daughter of the king of 

Singhal-deep, would marry a person of the name_of Pootur, and that 

he must be destined to fulfil the prophecy. In the meantime Patlee 

had been prepared for his arrival by Narud, a Mooni, then residing 
at the palace, who told her that the person destined for her husband 
would come from Casi. me) eee 

‘At night while Patlee was sleeping among her hand-maidens, Poo- 
tur, having put on the magic shoes, appeared at her bed-side, and 
awakening told her that he was Pootur, who had come from Casi to 
claim his destined bride. She said, she was willing to attend him; 
™ but must first get her jewels. He replied, that it was unnecessary, as 
he had only to put his hand in his purse, and he could bring out what 
jewels he pleased ; in proof of which, he suited the action to the word, 
and continued drawing forth jewels without end, set in the most beau- 
tiful forms. Upon this the lady said she was quite at his disposal ; 
so he took her by the hand, and thus addressed the Spirit of the Shoe: 

*Go to a spot which is north of Gya, east of the Sonebhudur (Soane 

river), west of the river Poonpoon, and which has the Ganges on the 

north.” The Spirit of the Shoe accordingly ascended with them into 
the air, and transported them in the course of one hour to the present 
site of Patna, where Pootur planted his staff, and a beautiful city 
arose from the ground ; which, in honor of his wife, he called Patlee- 
poora, or Pataleepooturpoora. 

' “On the morning after the flight of Patlee, Narud informed the king 

of the event, and consoled him with the reflection that, as it had been 

predestined, there was no help for it. Narud subsequently paid the 
happy pair a visit at Patlee-pootra, and informed Pootur that as the two 

Rachases were dead, he need be under no apprehension as to their 

enquiry after the three Talismans which he had walked off with. He 

ordered him to keep them for 100 years, and then to go to Kylas (the 
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heaven of Mahadeo.) ‘The Mooni departed after making five things: 

“Ist. A tank, called ‘Sham Tulao,’ in which whoever bathed was 
certain to have children. 

“2nd. The Goor Tulao, by bathing in which the sick were cured. 

“3rd. The Moonsurwur Tulao, by bathing in which a pregnant 
woman was sure to have a boy. 

“4th. Ram Tulao, by bathing in which the poor become rich. 

“Sth. Two ‘Sidh Peets,’ the existence of which secures to a city 
perpetual duration and prospeyity. 

“ Patlee and Pootur lived very happily their 100 years, and then 
went to Kylas. They left behind them two sons, Koosum and Puttun, 
and one daughter Putnee, from whom the modern name of the city 
Is said to be derived” 

Moonshee Kunhya Loll, who translated the above story into Oordoo 
from the Sunscrit, has attempted to identify the site of the four tanks. 
He maintains with considerable gravity, that the “‘ Jeeuj Pokur” 
near the Durgah of Shah Arzan, is the Sham Tulao, and that women 
still bathe in it with the same object. An excavation in the mohulla 
of Mogulpoora, called ** Nalbund ke Gurha,” he holds to be the Goor 
Tulao. <A place called Sheikh Muttee in Chuk Shekarpoor, he consi- 
ders to be the remains of the Munsurwur Tulao ; and the khye, or ditch 
of Begumpoor, he boldly affirms to be the Ram Tulao. He has not 
ventured, however, to discover any traces of the two “ Sidh Peets.”’ 
In the Mudra Rakshasha, a Sauscrit Play supposed to have been 
written about the eleventh century, the principal scenes of which are 
laid at Patalipootra, the capital of Chundragupta, a passage occurs, 
which evidently indicates the vicinity of the city to the river Soane. 
It will be found in Act 1V- page 106, of H. H. Wilson’s translation ; 
Molaya Ketu, who is encamped at a distance of five days’ march, thus 
issues his final orders for the advance of his army to besiege the city 
and dethrone Chundragupta:—* | 


“Then let us march. Our mighty Elephants 

'  $hall drink the Sone’s dark waves, and echo back 
The roaring of its waters; spread through the groves — 
That shade its bordering fields intenser gloom; __ 
And faster than the undermining torrent, 


‘Hurl its high banks into the boiling stream; 
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Then rolling onwards, like a line of clouds, 
That girts in rain and thunder Vindya's Peaks, 
Environ with portentous storm the City, 

And lay its proud Walls level with the ground. 


That Patalipootra was not only in the neighbourhood of the Soane 
but also on the banks of the Ganges, is evident from the following 
soliloguy uttered by Chundragupta from the terrace of the Siiganga 
Palace, at the festival of the autumnal full moon, that is, in the height 
of the rainy season, when the river is fill and rapmi in its course. 


How beauteous are the skies at this soft season, 
"Midst fleecy clouds, like scattered isles of sand 
Upon whose breast the white Heron hovers,*tiows 
In dark blue tides the many channelled stream ;* 
And, like the pearly blossoms that unfold 

Their petals to the night, the stars expand. 

Below is Gunga by the Autumn led, 

Fondly impatient, to her Ocean Lord, * 
Tossing her waves as with offended pride, 

And pining fretful at the lengthened way. 


In this Play the city of Chundragupta is called by the personages 
of the Drama by several different names, viz. Pushpapoor, Kasumapoor, 
“ The City of Flowers,” and Patalipootra. The first cannot be identi- 
fied with the name of any place in the neighbourhood. With respect 
to the second, it may be remarked that in the tradition above given 
from the Brihudkutha, the name of one of the sons of Patlee was 
Koostim, from which Koosumapoor may not unreasonably be supposed 
to have been derived. “ Koostim” in Sunscrit means “‘ Flowers,” and 
Koosumapoor, the City of Flowers. There are several names of similar 
import at present in the vicinity. Phoolwaree, the name of a town 
situated on the bank of the old bed of ‘the Soane, about six miles from 
Patna, means “ a place of flowers,” and one of the muhullas, or divi- 
sions of the present city of Patna, is denominated “ Goolzar Bagh,” 
which in Persian has nearly the same meaning, and which may have 
been the Mohamedan translation for Koosumapoor. Indeed it is pos- 
sible, (though I cannot say it is very probable) that the different names 
given to the city in the Sunscrit Play, may have been the names of 
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the different mohullas, or divisions of the old Hindoo city, which 
have been preserved under altered designations to the present day, 

The Grom Deota, or tutelary divinity, is now Putnee Devee, to 
whom a small temple is dedicated, and to whom worship is still offer- 
ed. Buchanan remarks, (p. 42, vol. 1.) “‘ The Goddess is said to have 
been placed in her present situation by Patali, daughter of Raja 
Sudarson, who bestowed the town now called Patna on his daughter, 
and she cherished the city like a mother, on which account it was 
called Patali-putra, or the som of Patali.” According to the Brihud- 
kutha, Putnee was the daughter of Patlee or Patali, but other tradi- 
tions preserved in the Skunda Pooran, derive the name of Patna from 
a Sunscrit word meaning ‘a cloth,” the goddess Parbuttee, the wife 
of Siva, havingedrept her mantle on the spot during her flight to 
Kylas. In the ‘*Pali Buddhistical annals” of Ceylon, translated by the 
Honorable G. Turnour, (p. 998 vol. vir. of Journal of Asiatic Soci- 
ety) Patali 1s mentioned as having been a mere village in the time of 
Buddho, (i. e. 541 B.C.) Buddho is said to have rested here on his 
way to Benares from Rajgeer, the capital of the king of Magadha, 
whose ministers were then employed in building a citadel for the pur- 
pose of checking the inroads of the warlike tribe of Wajjions. Bud- 
dho predicted, that the village of Patali was destined to become a great 
city, and that it was destined to suffer under the calamity of fire, of 
water, and of treachery. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the memoir of the Emperor Baber 
no mention whatever is made of the city of Patna. The residence of 
the Put’han rulers of this part of the country seems to have been at the 
fort or town of Behar. Patna, therefore, must have ceased to be a 
place of importance prior to the sixteenth century. It appears from the 
Girnar® inscription, and also from the life of Shokya, extracted from 
Tibetan authorities (p. 317, vol. XX. Asiatic Researches) that Asoka, 
the grandson of Chundragupta, continued to reside at Patalipootra, 
but after the extinction of the Maurya dynasty, the capital of the 
Gangaride, and of the Prachya (Prasii), seems to have been trans 
ferred to Canoge, which under the Gupta dynasty became a city of 
great splendour and renown for many ages. This transfer of the seat 


—_ ma Asiatic Journal, Vol. vir page 208. ~~ di 
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of Government was probably the cause of the desertion of Patalipootra, 
and of the oblivion of the name, except when awakened from time to 
time by the faint echo of tradition. 

The site of the capital of Chundragupta having been fixed by the 
evidence above adduced, the next step of the argument is to prove the 
identity of Chundragupta with Sandracottas the king of the Prasii, 
whose capital was designated Palibothra by Megasthenes, the ambas- 
sador of Seleucus Nicator, the immediate successor of Alexander the 
Great in the kingdom of Bactria, Athenzeus, Diodogus Siculus, Quintus 
Curtius, Plutarch, and other historians, mention Sandracottas as the 
contemporary of Alexander. Professor Wilson, in his Preface to the 
Mudra Rakshasa, observes that ‘‘ Athenwus, as first noticed by Wilford 
(A. R. vol. V. page 262,) and subsequently by Schltgels writes the name 
Sandrakoptus, and its other form, although more common, is very 
possibly a mere error of the transcriber.” I may here remark, that the 
Greek alphabet having no letter which corresponds with “‘ Ch,” the 
Greek historians were obliged to substitute either the X or the o. 
Thus Prachi (which signifies, according to Wilson, the people of the 
East) was converted by the Greeks into Prasit#, and the river 
Chumbul into Suzmbu. Diodorus Siculus, on the other hand, changed 
Chandromas, a synonyme of Chandra* or Chundragupta, into ** Xan- 
dramas.” If on the principle above explained, the initial S be re- 
converted into ‘* Ch,” and the final “ S,” the usual Greek termination, 
be struck off, Sandrakoptas will become ‘‘ Chandrakopta,” which bears 
so striking a resemblance to Chandragupta as to leave little or no 
doubt of their identity. Professor Wilson has also pointed out the close 
resemblance between the birth, parentage and history of Sandracottas 
as described by the Grecian historians, and the account given of 
Chundragupta in the Vishnooand Bhugwut Puranas. ‘The similarity 
of names, supported by the coincidence in the history of the individuals, 
tends to establish the identity of persons, and no reasonable doubt can 
therefore be entertained that the Sandracottas of the Greeks was the 
Chundragupta of the Poorans. 

This point conceded, (and it having been shown that Patalipootra 
was the capital of Chundragupta,) the identity of that city with Pa- 


*N. BR. He is called by both names indifferently in the Mudra Rakshasa. 
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libothra (stated by Megasthenes, who visited it, to be the: capital of 
Sandracottas,) follows as a necessary consequence. ' 

Here the argument might be said to have terminated, but it may 
not be uninteresting to advert to some other coincidences, as well as 
to some discrepancies which have led many learned men to a differ- 
ent conclusion. i 

Arrian (page 214, Rooke’s Translation,) who derived his informa- 
tion from the Journal of Megasthenes, says— 

“The capital city of Indm is Palibothra, in the confines ‘of the 
Prasii, near the confluence of the two great rivers Erannoboas and 
Ganges. Erranoboas is reckoned the third .river throughout India, 
and is inferior to none but the Indus and Ganges, into the last of 
which it disthargeS its waters. Megasthenes assures us, that the 
length of this @ity is eighty furlongs, the breadth fifteen; that it is 
surrounded with a ditch which takes up six acres* of ground, and is 
thirty cubits deep; that the walls are adorned with 570 towers and 
64 gates.” 

The general resemblatioe in sound between Palibothra and Patali- 
pootra is obvious, and would be more striking if we consider that the 
conversion of the Greek letter 9 into “th” is an anglicism, and that 
the French and other foreigners do not admit the pronunciation. 
The Greek word 7aA«3o09pa would therefore be rendered Palibothra, 
and the ‘“‘b” and “‘p” being convertible letters, we have Palipotra, 
But Buchanan has remarked that Pitali and Pali are by no means 
identical, the former having a distinct meaning. /Patali Devee 
signifies the ‘‘ Thin Goddess,” whereas Pali was the name ofa king, 
a people and a language. Wilford (p. 36, vol. IX. Asiatic Researches) 


says, “We are informed in the Bhagavata, that king Maha Nanda 
assumed the title of Bali and Maha Bali, consequently his offspring 


who ruled after him for a long time were Baliputras: the kingdom of 
Mogadha was called the kingdom of Bali, Pali and Poli. The 
city in which the Bali, or Paliputras resided was of course denomi- 
nated from them ‘ Baliputra,’ or ‘ Paliputra ;" and by the Greeks * Pali- 


bothra,’ and in the Pentingerion Tables, ‘ Palipotra.’” In page 38, he 
adds, “‘ According to Ptolemy, the country of the Baliputras extended 


- 


* N. B. Thisis a mis-translation for 600 feet broad, TO supog eGamA eOpoy. 
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from the Soame to beyond Moorshedabad as far as Rungamutty.” It 
seems evident, therefore, either that the Greeks confounded the name 
of the City with that of the Dynasty, or that the discrepancy in the name 
may be ascribed to the error of copyists of the Greek MSS. at a time 
when printing was unknown. Indeed the discrepancies in the spelling 
of Oriental names at the present day are quite as great, without the 
excuse afforded to the Greeks by successive copies of MSS. Moongeer 


« is invariably spelt in our maps and in public correspondence, Mon- 


ghyr; Khanpoor or Khanpur, is spelt Cawppoor ; Chandanugur, Chan- 
dernagore ; Singhalpetta, Chingleput ; and Mundirraj, Madras; Dihlee 
is variously spelt Dilli, Dehly. The right pronunciation of Patna 
itself is P’ut’na; of Bankipore, Bakipoor ; and of Dinapoor, Danapoor-. 
The instances of such corruptions are innumerable, and will readily 
occur to all residents in India. . 

In the above quotation from Arrian, Palibothra is said to have been 
situated near the confluence of the Erranoboas and the Ganges. Sir 
W. Jones, in his Tenth Discourse, has shown that Hirunyab&hoo, or 


i Erranoboas, was a synonyme®* of the Soane. ‘Phus the argument for 


the identity of the cities of Patalipvotra and Palibothra is materially 


strengthened. 


The chief objection which has been urged by Wilford, Colonel Frank- 
lin, and others against the argument is, I believet, founded on the state- 
ment of Pliny, that Palibothra was situated 425 Roman miles below the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, which taking the Roman mile 


* N. B. All the principal rivers of India have a number of synonymes, The 
Ganges has, [am told, 100, which are chanted in Sunscrit verse. 

A Pundit has just informed me, in reply to a question whether the. Soane had any 
other name in Sunscrit, that it was called Hiruanyab4boo in the ‘* Amur-kosh."” I 


... do not know whether this is the work alluded to by Sir W. Jones as being 2000 


y 


fe 
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years old. The namesof the Jumna, the Pundit told me, were Kalindi, Soorujtunia, 


Jumna, and Sumunasoosa. 
t Since writing the above I have met with Colonel! Franklio’s work. His argument 


-is founded upon some coincidences in names which appear to be more plausible 


than conclusive. ad 2: 

4st. He quotes an extract from the Ootur Poorana, to show that the original name 
of a small river, now called Chundun, which unites with the Ganges west of Bhau- 
gulpoor, was ‘* Errun ~Bhowuh,”’ or Forest-barn. He considers this to be the 
Errunoboas of the Greeks. This petty stream has scarcely a drop of water in it for 
six months in the year, and in Arrowsmith’s Map, on a scale of 30 miles to an inch, 
it is hardly distinguishable. ‘To reconcile this fact with the description of Maga- 
thenes that ‘‘the Errunoboas was the third of Indian rivers,’ Colonel Franklin 


bas construed the text to mean ‘‘ a river of the third magnitude.”’ Then putting 
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at the usually recognised length of 1666 yards*, would give about 402 
English miles below Allahabadt, and 175 miles below Patna ; Bhaugul- 
poor is only 364 English miles below Allahabad, while Rajmahl is 
436 ; so that the proper site of Palibothra, according to this calculation, j 
would be about half way between the two latter stations. Rennell, in 
his *‘ Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan,” has shown, however, that the 
Roman mile and Greek Stadia varied so much that it is impossible to 
say what was the real length of the Roman mile given in Pliny’s 


Itinerary. The following are the distances as given by Pliny. 
Koman Miles. 





Taxila on the Indus to the H ydaspes, (Jelum,) <> vee 120 
From Hydaspes to the Hyphasis, (Beyah,) oes es -» § 390 
.»» Hyphasis to Hysudrus, (Sutledge,) i. ot Spee) Bots 
»  Hysudrus to Jomones, (Jumna,) .. 2 23 -. 168 
», Jomones to Ganges, ats aia ss “*s ao 442 
» Ganges to Rhodopa. ot fy. os ts 7s S499 


.» Rhodopa to Calinipoxa, (a City,) .. wa i. SE G7 
Carried over, o», 4244 | 


_——_  — 


the Indus, Ganges, and Burampootur in the first class ; the Soane, Nerbudda, &c,. in 
the second ; he places the Chundun in the third. The Greek text however is simply 
6 8€ EppavvoPoac Tpitoc pév ay Em Twv. “Tvd@yv woranap., 

fnd. He next quotes extracts from the Voyu, Han Vunsa, Markunda and Ootur 
Puranas, which go to show merely that Bali, the son of Bhooput, begat a son called 
Balipootra, who was Kajah of Aungdes, that his capital (ninety-six miles by thirty- 
six in extent) was Balini, which however was usually called Chumpapooree. Colo- . 
ne] Franklin says, (I do not Know on what authority ) that Chumpapooree is the 
Chumpanugar of the present day, a village four miles west of Bhaugulpoor ; ; but sup- 
posing this to be so, it does not follow that Chumpapooree was ever called Pali- 
bothra. It is probable, that this Bali (who in another part of the extract is saidto — 
have had three sons *‘ Aung, Bang and Culing,’’ and all of whom were doubtless cal]- 
ed Balipootras, or sons of Bali) lived long antecedent to the time of Nanda the king of 
Magadha, who, according to Wilford, assumed the title of Bali, and from whom 
Chundragupta and his descendants derived the title of Balipootras. It is very pos- , 
sible, that the original Bali may have dwelt at Balini, or Chumpapooree, in the vici- 
nity of Bhaugulpoor ; but this circumstance would afford no proof that. eR, of 
Chundragupta was also situated on that spot. 

rd. Colonel Franklin states, (page 19) that in several Hindoo works Palibo 
is mentioned a» situnted in the vicinity of bills ; but he has omitted to give a single 


a et ae. very important to his argument. It does not seem ne- 
minor 5 ‘ he al Franklin's work.) a - 
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Homan Miles. 


Brought forward, 1244 
To the conflux of Jomones and Ganges, .. = oc 220 
To Palibothra, .. "s cc any ss - e* ~-- 425 
To the mouth of the Ganges, 


> * > 2 7 * * 7 * 


* Total, oe ata 
* N. B.—The total is not added up in Pliny. 


These distances are said to have been measured along the high road, 
but as they cannot be made to correspond with the distances by the 
present high road from the Indus to the Ganges, it is evident either 
that some error as to the figures has crept into the Mss. or (which 
is by no means improbable) that the high road 2000 * years ago took a 
very different course from the high road at present. Rennell, in order 
to ascertain the length of the Roman mile assumed by Pliny, mea- 
sured on the map along the line of the great coad from the Hyphasis 
(Beyah) to the mouth of the Ganges, and finding this to be 1140 
G. miles while the Itinerary gave 2022 Roman miles, he concluded 
that the proportion of one of Pliny's miles to a Greek mile was as 
56 to 100 in horizontal distance, or 7-1 0ths. of an English mile in road 
distance. Agreeable to this mode of computation, he found Patna to be 
only 345 of Pliny’s miles below Allahabad instead of 425, as stated 
in the Itinerary. This difference of SO of Pliny’s miles, or 44 
Greek miles, he did not consider of much importance, as owing 
to th® great changes in the course of Indian rivers, it was by no means 
certain that in former times the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges 
took place at Allahabad as now. 

The mode of computation adopted by Rennell is not altogether free 
from objection. First, he has omitted to give the stages of the high 
road along which he measured the distance. Secondly, which mouth 
of the Ganges he assumed as the eastern limit. Thirdly, the precise 
point which he considered to be at the mouth of the Ganges. It is 
also to be considered that whatever point may have been assumed 





by Major Rennell as the mouth of the Ganges, it is in the highest 


degree improbable that the same point was situated at the mouth of 
the Ganges 2000 years ago. The progress of the Deltas of all rivers, 
though slow, is sure: Herodotus (Euterpe, p. 4) says that, “ In the 
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time of Menes (*2320 B. C.) the first king, the whole of Egypt, except 
the province of Thebes was one extended marsh. No part of all that 
district which is now situate beyond the lake of Mzris was then to be 
seen, the distance between which lake and the sea is a journey of 
seven days."" In para. 13 he ‘adds, “In the reign of Meris as 
soon as the river rose to eight cubits, all the lands above Memphis 
were overflowed ; since whtch a period of about 900 years has elaps- 
ed: but at present, (about 460 B. C.) unless the river rises to sixteen 
or at least fifteen cubits, its waters do not reach those lands.” During 
the boring in Fort William with a view of making an Artesian well, a 
fossil bone was brought up from a depth of 350 feett below Calcutta, 
which evidently proves that that part of the Delta is (geologically speak- 
ing) a comparatively modern accumulation of alluvial deposits, and it 
is not impossible that Calcutta itself may at that period have been not 
far distant from the mouth, or one of the mouths, of the Ganges. <Ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account, or rather the ecclesiastical interpreta. 
tion of it, the world is not yet 6000 years old. If therefore it has 
taken 6000 years to form the Valley and Delta of the Ganges, it may 
be assumed that it must have taken 2000 years to form a third of 
that deposit The exact point at which the Ganges flowed into the 
ocean at the period of creation is a geological nut, which I would de- 
ferentially submit to be cracked by Dr. Buckland, or Mr. Lyell. 
Geology, however, has unfortunately proved that the Mosaic chrono- 
logy refers to the creation of man, and not to that of the globe. The 
age of the latter seems to correspond more nearly with the endless 
Yugs of the Vedas and Poorans, than with the more limited traditions 
of the Pentateuch and Talmud. 
Although Rennell’s estimate of the Roman mile is open to the above 
criticism, we may fall back upon that of D'Anville, a geographer cele. 
™ This date is taken from Wilkinson’s Egypt. a oe 
t See Vol. v1, page 236, Journal of Asiatic Society ; also vol. 11, page 660. 
. The rise of the land according to thé calculation of Herodotus, would be one foot 
and four inches, (1 f.4i.)inacentury. In 1702 A, D, the favorable height of the 
© was 25 cubits, (being an increase of 7 cubits, or 104 feet), in about @162 years, 
(a7To2 + 460) or Sinches and 8-10ths in a century. Taking the mean between 
af 4 i. and 5 inches 5 viz. 11 inches as the average rate per century, and sup- 
posing the rise of the Ganges to have been at a similar rate, a period of $8,161 
years would be required to fill up the 350 feet of sand, and alluvial soil below. le 
euttta ; but it is probable that the rise was much more rapid prior to the reign of 
Meris, i. €. 3062 years ago, (900 +4 2162) than subsequent to that date- 7 
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brated for an accuracy in details, which was praised by Sir W. Jones, 
and which even Gibbon* said he was afraid to dispute. Rennell ob- 
serves in a note, ‘‘ D’Anville is of opinion that Pliny turned the Greek 
stadia, (of Megasthenes) into Roman miles at the rate of eight to a mile, 
and thus accounts for their shortness. “D’Anville, who has gone deeply 
into the subject, thinks that it requires 1050 Itinerary stadia to make 
a degree of the great circle.""” Now a degree of the great circle being 
equal to 60 geographical, or 69 English miles, 425 of Pliny’s miles, 
or 3400 Greek stadia, would be equivalent to 223 E. miles, which 
is only four miles less than the real distance frém Allahabad to the 
Golah at Patna, as given in the Polymetrical Tables of the General 
Post Office. So that if the estimate of the Greek stadia given by the 
most accurate of geographers be adopted, the difficulty of reconciling the 
distance given by Pliny with the site of Patna is altogether removed. 

Beyond the evidence of history and tradition, however, little or 
nothing remains to indicate Patna to have been the site of an ancient city. 
It is probable that a great part of the original city has been swallow- 
ed up by the Ganges. In a map lately constructed by the Revenue 
Survey, and from decrees of the Civil Courts, it appears that the main 
stream of the Ganges even so late as the Permanent Settlement, or 
1790 A. D. was several miles north of its present course. The river is 
gradually wearing away the southern bank, and the modern city is 
likely to share the fate of the old. 

In point of extent the modern town, including the suburbs, does not 
fall very far short of that of the ancient. Megasthenes states Palibothra 
to have been ten milest long, and about two broad, surrounded with a 
ditch, and walls adorned with 570 towers and gates. The length of 
the present town from the Golah at Patna on the west to Jafir Khan’s 
garden on the east, is about the same length; but the breadth cannot 
exceed a mile. It is just possible that the ‘‘ Sotah,” or bed of a small 
stream, exhibited in the mapas running south of Patna from Phool- 
waree to near Futwa, may have been the ancient ditch of Palibothra, 
as it does not appear to have been ever the main stream of the Soane. 
Of the gates and towers no traces remain. ‘There are, however, some 
high artificial eminences composed of brick-work, called “* Punj 
Puhéree,” or five hills, about a mile or two south of the town, which 
may be the ruins of bastions or towers. There are likewise some 
peeps, dep 


* Miscellancous Works. 
¢ Calculated on D’Anville's principle, it would be much less. 
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other singular elevations in different parts of the town or neighbour- 
hood, evidently composed of the ruins of buildings of considerable 
magnitude, One near the Durgah of Shah Arzan, another at Bikna 
Puharee, on which a large European house has been built, another 
near what is called the Dutchman’s house, and a fourth at Chujjoo 
Bagh, on which the house I reside inis situated. It must be admitted, 


however, that tradition does not agree in assigning such an origin to 


these elevations. As the southern bank of the Ganges gradually gives 
way to the undermining power of the current, several old brick wells, 
long since closed afid built over, have been discovered, and in the 
rainy season many ancient Hindoo coins gold, silver, and copper are 
found. Gold ones of the Gupta or Canoge series, and Boodhist coins 
of cast silver and copper are the most common. 

It is not, however, a matter of surprize, that the waves of time 
should have obliterated what those of the Ganges may have spared, 
in a country where the destructive power of vegetation is so great and 
rapid. 

In 2000 years how Miany cities, empires, and even religions, have 
passed away! Of Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, and Persepolis, cities 
cotemporary with Palibothra, scarce a stone remains to mark their 
site to the puzzled antiquary. ‘‘ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
what are they.”* 1 

The empires of Montezuma and the Incas have likewise risen, 
flourished, and disappeared within that period. The religions of Zo- 
roaster, Osiris, Jupiter, and Odin, have been superseded by that of 
the Crescent or of the Cross. i When cotemporary cities have perished, 
and cotemporary empires have decayed, there is little room for won- 
der that nothing should remain of the capital of Chundragupta save 
a few mouldering heaps. 

Tempus edax rerum! tuque in vidiosa Vetustas, 
Omnia destruitis; vitiataque-dentibus svi, 
Paulatim, lenté, consumitig omnia morte. 





Omnivorous Time! and thou invidious Age, 
Consumest all things in thy wanton rage. 
Worn, day by day, by Time's remorseless teeth, 
Man and bis works at last must sink in death. ill 

_ E. C. R. 

* Childe Harold, Canto 4. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Sociely for the month of Feanvuary, 1845. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Society was held at the Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening, the 25th of February, at half-past#even r. um. 5S. G. T. Heatly, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The following report was read by the Seretary, being that of the preli- 


minary Meeting of the Committee of Papers for the despatch of business. 


Secretary's Memorandum for the Meeting of 25th February, \845. 


» An Oordoo novel, by Mr. J. Corcoran, written to exemplify the capacity and power 
of that elegant Vernacular language, and on which | was enabled To report favourably, 


philologically speaking, is recommended by the Committee of Papers to the patronage 
of the Society, by a subscription for fifteen copies, at four rupees twelve annas cach. 


The Committee will examine further as to whether this work is worthy, on the whole, 
of being recommended as a school-book, for which its author intended it. 
Resolyed—That fifteen copies should be subscribed for, and the work further exa- 


mined. 
I have received and Jaid before the Committee a valuable suggestion by that eminent 


Oriental scholar, Dr. A-Sprenger, for the commencement of the publication of a Biblio- 
theca Asiatica, or a series of standard works in Eastern languages, edited and transla- 
ted under the superintendence, and at the cost, of the Society. ‘This useful undertaking, 
projected nearly forty years ago, is now revived; and as the Committee are in a position 
to assure the Society that they can command copious and valuable material for its 
commencement, they strongly recommend to the Spciety that the proposition be enter- 
tained, and that they be empowered to direct their attention to the subject, and report 
as early as they can what measure can be taken in furtherance of the undertaking. 

Ordered—That the further report of the Committee be awaited, the Society acknow- 
lodging the expediency of the suggestion, and thanking Dr, Sprenger for it. 

A letter from Government having been received, with copies of communications 
from Capt. Marshall, Secretary to the Sanserit College, and a Mussulman printer by 
name Abdoolla, sometimes called Molvee Abdoolla, well known to the Society, re- 
specting the printing of the Afusnuvee Roomee, l have been instructed to submit a 
note on the subject to the Committee, as the opinion of the Society is requested by 
Governme®® as to the proposed printing of the work which had already, as noted by me, 


been suggested to us. A detailed report will be made at our next Meeting. 
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Resolved—That the report be received, and discussed at the next Meeting. 

I am directed to state to the Society, that the Committee of Papers have recorded an 
opinion as to the hour of meeting of the Society, not in consonance with the note of the 
meeting before last. It was then decided, that the hour should be half-past Seven; 
the large majority of the Committee incline decidedly to the old hour of half-past 
Eightr.m. ‘The opinion of these gentlemen necessarily carries so much weight with 
it, that the minority desire the question to be re-submitted for your consideration. 

Resolved—That the next Meeting be held at § past 8, experimentally, and the ques- 
tion then be considered open for discussion. 

A letter from Mr. Ine@e, Superintendent of Salt Chokees, on some of the salt springs 
in the Chittagong district, to my address, has been referred, with the thanks of the 
Committee, to our Geological Curator. 

A set of lithographs of some of the Cave Temples of the Dukhan, by James 
Fergusson, Esq., pfeserfted by his brother, W. Fergusson, Esq., have been duly re- 
ceived, and the hantisome donation richly merits your thanks. 
<Aletter from Captain Crommelin, with note of despatch of Geological specimens 
from Darjeeling. 

A letter from Mr. A. Campbell of Darjeeling, forwarding an interesting account of 
a new Thibetan antelope, with remarks on the Zoology of Thibet. 

Reports from Government respecting the recent supposed Sub-marine Volcano on 
the coast of Arracan, in reply to our letter, suggesting enquiry on this subject. 

Valuable geological notes across the Peninsula of India, by Capt. Newbold of the 
Madras Army, have been referred to the Geological Curator, and ultimately held ayail- 
able for our Journal. 

Observations on the rate of evaporation in the open sea, with notice of an instriiment 
used in indicating its amount, by J. W. Laidley, Esq. 

A memorandum on the old bed.of the river Soane and site of Palibothra, by 5. C. 
‘Ravenshaw, Esq. C. S., has been received by me, and will be held available for the 
Journal, the thanks of the Society being due to its author, 

For the above, the thanks of the Society were voted, 

We have received a gratifying letter from the Honorable Secretary to the Royal 
University of Christiana, ackno wledging the receipt of some of our contributions, ad- 
vising us of the proximate despatch of various objects for our Museum, and couched 
in terms expressive of the Satisfaction of that learned body at finding itself in that con- 
‘stant communication with us, which it will be not less to our credit than to our mivane 
tage to foster and encourage to the best of our ability. 

L have also to submit the epitaph to be placed on the tomb of our lamented tien 
SGinne De Korosi, as approved by the Committee, 4 4 £££ = © 
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H. J; 


ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOROSI, 


A NATIVE OF HUNGARY, 
WHO, TO FOLLOW OUT PHILOLOG&CAL RESEARCHES, 


RESORTED TO THER EAST, 


AND AFTER YEARS PASSED UNDER 
PRIVATIONS, SUCH AS HAVE BEEN SELDOM ENDURED, 


AND PATIENT LABOUR IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE, 


COMPILED =. 
” 
A DICTIONARY AND GRAMMAR OF THE THIBFETAN LANGUAGE, 


HIS BEST AND REAL MONUMENT. 





ON HIS ROAD To H’Lassa TO RESUME HIS LABOURS 
HE DIED AT THIS PLACE 
ON THE IlltH arrit, 1842. 


AGED 44 YEARS. 





HIS FELLOW LABOURERS, 
. 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


INSCRIBE THIS TABLET TO HIS MEMORY. 





REQUIESCAT EY PACE. 





J. Weaver, Sculpt, Calcutia, 
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Thefslab with this inscription has been despatched to Darjeeling, to our fellow 
labourer and associate, Dr. Campbell, Superintendent at that station. 

The two following letters from Mons. Eugene Burnouf, of the Asiatic Society of Pa- 
ris, and from Count Scopoli, Secretary to the Academy of Verona, have received the 
attention they meritin due course; Mr. Heatly having charged himself with obtaining 
the eggs of the Phalena required by the latter Society. 

H. Torrens, 
. P. and Secy. As. Soc- 

NotTe.—The following letter from Lieut.-Col. Ouseley, L publish at his desire, clear- 
ing up a mistake which would seem to have occurred respecting the survey of the 
Nurbudda river, published in a recent number of the Society’s Journal. I need only 
add, that Lieut.-Col. Oliseley, has placed the remainder of the map at the disposal of 
the Society, and that it will be lithographed for speedy publication. 

H. Torrens, 
. P. and Secy. As. Soc. 

My DEAR Sik,—L observe in No. CLI. of the Journal, a map of the Nerbudda, 
forwarded with Mr. A. Shakespear's letter. 1 find that Mr. Shakespear has remarked 
in a note, page 497,™* The original survey is not to be found on record, Capt. Ouseley 
appears only to have submitted the result of it with his opinions."’ 

This is written without reference to the map itself, which is actually that done by 
me, (from the Devnaguree original) every word of which is written in my own hand, 
and certified by me in the map, which is reduced, as mentioned by the lithographer, 
to one-fourth. 

As I had a great deal of trouble in making it, it gives me much pleasure to see it 
where it is. ‘The survey, at considerable expense to the Government, was only sanc- 
tioned by Lord William Bentinck on my repeated representation. 

1 have the original sketch, and the only copy [ made for the Government is that 
from which Mr. Smith reduced the one now presented to the public. I mean to have 
it lithographed over again, as the most valuable part is left out, and the eastern course 
of the river beyond Babye, that part on which the coal and iron mineg are situated, 
whieh minerals will I trust be the means of creating the most surprising and beneficial 
changes in the country, in supplying material for a grand trunk rail line across 
India. . 

May I request the favor of your giving this letter a place in the next Journal. 

lam, my dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Calcutia, 2ind February, 185. J. RK. Ousgury. 


Ta the Vice President and Secretary Of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at Calcutta. 


-Sin,—I have had the honor of receiving your letter, dated the 13th August, this year, 
and I think it my duty to lose no time in answering the same. It is about a fortnight 
since the Royal University of this town received two boxes of tinned iron, containing 
a collection of ornithological preparations and other objects of Natural History, 











some Indian coins, and a catalogue of books and manuscripts in the Indian languages, 
belonging to the Asintic Society. We have also in July last, received @ parcel with 





sends like another which arrived about a year ago, The Senatus Academicus has 
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resolved with respect to these different presents, to return its best thanks in a letter to 
the learned Society, and to accompany the same with a collection of different objects 
belonging to the Natural History of these northern countries, viz. zoological prepara- 
tions, plants, minerals and seeds, as also with a collection of books, being a continua- 
tion of the works already sent. These things, the arrangement of which has been 
left to the care of the undersigned, are partly ready to be sent; what is still wanting 
will be collected during the next winter, and sent off with the first opportunity in 
March 1845, 

The University at Christiania looks upon the existing scientific intercourse with the 
honored So@iecty, as very interesting to both institutions, and will do any thing in its 
power to continue the same. The University Council, or Senatus Academicus, will 
also declare this in its above-mentioned letter, but I have thoffght it right to mention 
it in this preliminary notification. Hooks or any other things than the above-mentioned 
have not been received from your Society ; as soon as any thing arrives, | shall have 
the pleasure of announcing it. 

Sir Charles Tottie, the Norwegian, and Swedish Consul General at London, will for- 
ward any box or parcel for the University of Norway, directed to his care. Captain 
Bownevie of the Norwegian Navy at Rungpore, to whom we are indebted for the exist- 
ing intercourse between the two institutions, has also always shown the greatest wil- 
lingness in forwarding scientific objects to this University. In conclusion I have also 
to state, that your letter, dated 20th May last, (which arrived at the end of last month, ) 
has been communicated to all’ the professors whom it concerns. 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
: C. Honest, 
Secretary of the Royal University at Christiania, 
Christiania, the 24th October, 1844. 


M. HU. Piovrxcrox, Secretdire adjoint de la Socicte Asiatique du Bengatle. 
Monsieur.—Le départ de Mr. Mohl, notre Seecrétaire du Conseil mii laissé le soin 
de vous remercier au nom de la Société de la peine que vous avez bien voulu prendre 
de nous informer de la mort si regrettable du savant- Kamcomul Sen. II sera bien 
regretté de la Société qui savait les services qu'il a rendus aux lettres et 4 la civilisa- 
{ion en général en composant son excellent dictiennaire Anglais et Bengali. C'est 
aussi pour nous une perte, parceque nous pourrons difficilement retrouver un correspon- 
dant aussi instrdit et aussi zélé. 
Mr. Mohl, &son prochain retour, doit s"entretenir avec vous de cet objet, etil vous 
rendra compte de la vente des Livres de votre Société que nous avons placés a Paris. 
Excusez la forme un peu courte de cette lettre. Igorant exactement le nom et Tes 
titres de Hurremohun Sen, que nous n’avons,pu bien lires j’ai cru pouvoir inclure la 
‘Jettre que nous lui adressons dans ce court billet. Je vous serais bien reconnaissant 
d'y faire mettre son adresse exacte. 
| Votre bien dévoué serviteur, 
24 October, 1844. Eugl. Busnour. 


™ Ala Socidté Asiatique, Calcutta, 

Les rémarques faites par M. M. Helfer et Ugon sur les phalénes, dont aux Indes on 
tire Ja scie, ont excite l’attention de cette académie, et le plus vif desir d’avoir des 
_oeufs de lespece Cynthia, puisqu’ on cultive ici le Ricinus dont les feuilles nourissent ses 
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vers producteurs, c'est vrai, d’un tissu soierie qui nest pas fin, mais qui pout étre utile 
acertaines manufactures. L,education ailleurs de ces vers se ferait dans notre province 
dans un tems presque tout 4 fait libre d’autres travaux agricoles. C'est pourtant 4 la 
Société Asiatique qu'on ose s’adresser pour avoir les nouveaux qufs, et on éspére qu’ 
elle acucillera cette priere avece le méme intéret, qu'elle donne aux progrés des sciences 
dans les vastes etablissement Brittaniques, en Asic, qu'elle nous fait connoitre sous tous 
le rapports. L’ amour du savoir, et le noble plaisir des répandre les connoissances 
utiles, rapprochent les plus grandes distances, et font une seule famille parmi ceux qui 
sont capables de viser & l'un et de gouter l’autre. Si jamais cette academie pouvait 
étre honoreé de quelque commission par un Societé dont elle reconnait laesupériorité, 
elle en serait non seulement reconnoissante mais orgucilleuse. 


° Le Secretaire perpétuel, 
Jean Comte Scopoli; Jadis Conseiller d’ etat, 
Peronne, le 10 Aout, 1838. et directeur général de |’ instruction publique, 


dans le Royaume d” Italie. 


Read the following— 


Reroatror true Curator, Museum or Ecoxnomure Groitocry, axp GEOLOGICAL AND 
MirxrenatocicaLt DerantMents, ron tue Mortu or Jaxnvany, 1845. 


Captain J. H. Low, B.N. I., bas presented us with some fine specimens of lava 

“and eapillary obsidian, and some of sulphur from the 

BMineralogtce! and. Geologionls ano of Killauea* in the Island of Hawaii, and come 
yoleanic specimens from Manilla: his letter is as follows :— 


H. Pippineaton, Esg. 


My pean Siu,—l beg to present to the Asiatic Society the following specimens 
brought from the grand volcano of Killauea in the Island of Hawaii, four pieces of la- 
va, six pieces of sulphur, and some capillary glass; also two fapas or native cloths, and 
«a skull of some animal which I picked up at the spot where the bones of the celebrat- 
ed navigator Capt. Cook were buried, being about one mile from the spot where he was 
killed. Should you wish for it, I can send you some specimens collected by me at the 
volcano, in the lake de ‘Taal de Bonbon, in Luconia, about 50 miles from Manilla. It 
may be interesting, sending a small bit of the rock on which Cook fell at Korakaruah 
Bay, which I broke off. Had you not access to better information relating to the 
Sandwich Islands than | could give, | should be happy to give my mite. 

No. 5, Garstin’s Buildings, 16th January. J. H. Low. 


My peak Siz,—lI have the pleasurp to send you some specimens from Manilla, or 


rather the large piece | picked up in an extinct crater, which is at present a small 


lake, close on the margin of the great lake in Luconia. The spot on which I picked 
up this specimen, is a lake evidently filled from the great lake ; it occupies the 
sunken summit of the hill, densely clothed with timber, only one mile from the hot 
bath, which I found on keeping the Therm. for sometime in it to rise to 170° Fabt. 


The smaller specimens I collected at the volcano in the Island in the lake de Taal 
de Bonbon. ‘The ignorance of the people in Manilla was such that they wanted to 
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persuade me the Island had been formed within fifty years, and was only of mud, I 
picked up these specimens. Although within 60 miles of Manilla, such is the in- 
formation to be obtained there. I send you also a bonnet from the Sandwich Islands, 
such as worn by the native ladies there, and made by them. 


m Be H. Low. 


The following Diary accompanies the specimens referred to in it, from the Hot 
Springs of CAittagong. 

My peak Ma. Tornens,—I will now endeavour to give you some account of my 
travels, but fear it will prove but an imperfect one. On the 9th of this month I reached 
Seetakoond, where I began my inquiries about theasprings, and the next day visited the 
nearest. I left my tent a little after 11 a. m., and was soon obliged to leave my palkee 
behind. A walk of little more than half an hour over the bed of what must be an awful 
torrent during the rains, brought me to the spring; it is raised a little above the bed of 
a small nullah, which branches off from the torrent bed: the spring is about eight feet by 
six, and not more than a feotand a half deep; in three or four glacgs the water rises in 
small bubbles : it is quite cold and beautifully clear; it is nearly double the strength of 
common sea-water. The great drawback is the difficulty of approach, The spring has 
no particular name, but is known by the Pergunnah in which it is situated—Pan- 
taseelah; beyond it and in a continuation of the road 1 went, (if it can be so called) 
is the Doburrea or Dobie Kedallah or Pass, which goes direct through the hills and 
is said to have been cutby a Dobie. 1 struck off from the main road at a village called 
Yakoobnuggur. I believe, 1 am the first European who has ever visited this spring. 

On the 11th I went on to near Jeygopal’s Aauth, and then left the main road, from which 
in about half an hour I reached the famous spring called Nabboo Luckee, the distance 
being about two miles, rather more. ‘This road is generally good, but over the tor- 
rent bed, which is much the same as the other; the rush of water must however be 
greater in the rains, and during that season the people who attend at the spring are 
obliged to make use of a narrow foot path over the hills; itis situated on @ rising ground 
of about 8 or 10 feet abovethe bed of the stream, a temple is erected over it, and I had 
to descend about half a dozen steps. ‘The pucka part round the spring is about three 
feet square, and not more than three feet deep; on be right hand side is a small place 
raised about a foot and a half above the other parts, but communicating with the 
spring, and from the hole marked A, in my sketch, a flame issues, which is constantly 
fed with ghee; conceiving that there might be some tricking I made them put the 
light to the hole marked B, when a beautiful blue fame issued, such as would not 
have been caused by ghee alone; on the left hand is a spout, which goes through the 
temple wall into the spring, and through which js a constant flow of the wager; within 
the spring is a sound resembling the growl of a dog, repeated about every second, 
when a large bubble rises to the surface, and bursts a few yards to the left; and a 
little above the bed of the torrent is another spring, called Duddee Koond, bubbling 
up in the same manner as the first I saw ; the water of the three is of the same strength. 
‘On the 14th, I set off to visit Soorjoo Koond, but there was 50 much uncertainty about 
the distance and exact spot, that I was induced to try the strength of the water about 


half a mile from the main road, and found it about one-third less in strength than the 


other springs. 1 then went to the one considered by the natives as the most holy ; it 
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is called Boolooa Koond. The greater part of the road is excellent, being cut from 
the side of the hills; the spet on which the spring is situated is considerably elevated 
above the plain, but the ascent is very gradual, the hills are thickly covered with 
jungle, amongst which appears the wild plantain. On arriving at the foot of the 
spring, | had to mount some twenty steps; at the top were several temples, the prin- 
cipal one covering the spring, which they told me was fathomless. A small place is 
raised at the side, the same as at Nubboo Luckee, from which issues a flame well fed 
with ghee; through the lower hgle opening from the surface of the spring, a flame is 
constantly coming out and running a short distance on the water, but goes out again 
immediately. I have no doubt the ghee has something to do with it; the water is fresh 
with a slight sulphurous smell and tgste; but to enable you to form a better idea of 
it than | can give, I send by my friend Major Troup, two small boxes to your address, 
one containing three bottles of water from the Nubboo Luckee and Boolooa Koond, 

and one taken up about half a mile from the main road, and which is said to come 
from Soorjoo Koond, and other springs, both salt and sweet; but IL was afraid to re- 
main out any longer, lest 1 might lose my travelling allowance, and | could not 
afford that. The other box coutains large and small pebbles, a kind of unformed 
slate, and some gravelly earth taken from the bed of the torrent, and a small piece 
of coal which I picked up on the edge of the stream running from the Soorjoo 
Koond; a small bottle of Kurkutch from the Soorjoo Koond water, and some salt 
which I can hardly venture to call pangad, it was from the Nubboo Luckee water 
filtered through some salt earth | brought from the spring; I must leave you to decide 
what it is. 

Kowert Ince. 

P. S. I find that I have expended all the Soorjoo Koond water, so that you will find 
only two quart bottles. The whole of these places are, | conceive, of volcanic origin, 
for small flames are to be seen in many places, issuing from the ground. I regret much 
now that 1 could not visit any of them, but hope to do so when I again go im that 
direction. 

Through Captain Duncan, B. E., we have received from Lieut. ‘T. C. Blagrave of 
that corps, now in Scinde, two boxes containing fossils (mostly shells,) and one contain- 
ing fish preserved in salt, togetherwith a large fossil shell from Korce, by Captain W, 
E. Baker, Engineers. 

These fossils are of very great interest, and in connection with the geological spe- 
cimens promised us by Captain Baker, will no doubt throw light on the geology of 
that new country; but we have as yet no note of the localities in which the fossils 
and shells were collected. 

We recq@wed from Captain ime’ our active correspondent at Kyook Phyoo, the 
following letters, giving on account of a remarkable appearance seen at sea from that 
and other of the Arracan stations. 


H. Pipvineton, Esg., Sub-Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengat. 


My pean Sin,—Yesterday evening, at between 5 and 6 o'clock, as we were taking 
our ride, we were alarmed by an extraordinary appearance far out at sea, as if a vessel 
Dvicten a ae oem otis Runt was monde Os & déy% bank cl. Claude, werk of tls 

the trac hence to Calcutta: it flickered several times as if 
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the fire had been got under, and after lasting about 15 or 20 minutes (say,) suddenly 
Wentout. Various are the conjectures: I thought it was the reflection of the sun from 
below the horizon, but the sudden light of fame was too brilliant, and unsteady to be 
the sun’s light; electricity in the cloud was stated to be the cause, but this is not a 
season for such cause: “ a ship is on fire,”’ many said; but this morning the prevailing 
opinion is, that a volcanic eruption has taken place 20 miles out at seay similar to 
what I reported as having taken place near Chedooba. The argument against its 
having been a ship on fire is, that the flame shewing so brilliant and so great a light 
could not be so suddenly extinguished as this was, the dark bank of clouds may have 
been formed of the smoke of the volcano. 1 hope some further information than what 
ts obtained from mere conjecture will be gained, which I will not fail to communicate 
to you. ‘The Amberst is said to have left, or was f leave Calomtta yesterday, so she 
cannot be far enough out to sce it. 
D. Wittiama, 
P. 5.—A small comet was also seen at the same time as the fire, which soon set; it 
was situated a little south of the supposed volcanic eruption. 
We shall see the comet of course this evening, and | will write By next date. 
© D. W. 
Kyouk passe: 3rd January, 1845. 


> 


My pear Sin,—As | was at a distance from the beach when the fire appeared 
last evening, Ensign Hankin of the 66th N. 1. bas most kifdly given me a description 
of what be saw and heard, and I[ have the pleasure to enclose it, to be laid before the 
Society. : 

Ayouk Phyoo, 3rd January, 1845. - D. Wictiams. 


Major Wittiams, Kyouk Phyoo- 


My pear Wittiams,—I have complied with your request for a description of 
the extraordinary phenomenon witnessed here last night, but Lam afraid in a yery 
imperfect manner. 


bal | 
G. HANKIN. 


On the nightofthe 2nd of January 1845, between the hours of 6 and 7, a very in- 
teresting and singular phanomenon was observed off the coast of Kyouk Phyoo. The 
sky on the horizon was observed to brighten up as when illumined by the rays of the 


’ setting sun, excepting that the light more resembled the flickering ofa fire tham the gra- 


dual descent of thatluminary. It continued in 2 tifis. way for halfan hour or so, when © 
all of a sudden immense volumes of flame were seen to issue, as it were from the depths 
of the ocean, presenting the most sublime yet awful spectacle to the beholders. 
The general idea entertained, was, that a ship had caught fire; but this was soon dis- 
pelled by « low continuous rumbling, which seemed to sound from the bowels of the 
earth, and was re-echoed by the surrounding hills. Previous to this, however, Capt. 


, Mowa;\the marine superintendent, had with the greatest promptitude set off in H. C. 
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Schooner ‘ Petre),"" intending to render assistance to the supposed unfortunates of 
the burning ship; he returned without seeing any thing, and it is thought that the 
whole was the result of some hidden volcanic agency; one of the neighbouring hills 
possessing that extraordinary property, and from which flames have been seen to issue 
before. The weather at the time was still and serene, hardly a breath disturbed the 
air: if was in fact, as some one observed, a very earthquaky day. 

Kyouk Phyoo, 3rd January, 1845. 


1 wrote immediately to Capt&in Paterson of the H. C. S. Amherst, then in the 
river, to enquire if he bad any knowledge of this phenomenon, and his answer is as 
follows :— 

My puan Ma. PipmnxGtron,—The appearance of the eruption of a volcano took 
place some days before we reached Arracan. I heard of it from several parties when I 
gotthere. ‘The bearings were taken by the follawing gentlemen: by Capt. Howe at 
Kyouk Phyoo, by Capt. Siddons at Akyab, and by Capt, Watson, commanding 
the Govt. Schooner “ Spy,’ off St. Martin’s Isle to the North. As | did not receive a 
very correct accoWft, “but understood that it was officially sent up, I did not trouble 


myself further thaw to enquire in what direction it took place. From all I can now ~ 


remember, by the bearings, it was about fifteen miles to the South of the ‘* Western 
Balongo,"’ near which is a Shoal patch of Coral; the least water I ever found was ele- 
ven fathoms. Lloyd and Koss in the Chart lay down seven fathoms. It seems to have 
alarmed some of the people at Kyouk Phyoo, but if you require further information, 
the whole of the officers of the 66th N. Infantry that saw it are encamped on the plain 
below the Fort. 
°F J. Paterson. 

As it was important that time should not be lost, the following letter was addressed 

to Government, under the direction of our Secretary. 


F. Hatctipar, Esa., Secy. to Govt. of Bengal. 


Sirn,—By direction of the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society, | have the 
honor to submit the accompanying extracts of letters from Captain Williams, Ist As- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Arracan, and from Ensign Hankin, giving details 
of a curious ph@nomenon seen at sea; which, by these accounts, and those collected by 


Captain Paterson, H. C. S. Amherst, were probably occasioned by the eruption of a 


sub-marine volcano. 

As this may y also have given rise to a new Island or a shoal, as was the case off False 
Island in August 1843, where a now Island appeared, but sunk shortly afterwards, the 
Committee respectfully suggest that orders might be given to Captain Paterson, on 
the approaching voyage of the Amherst, to examine the spot ; in amere hydrogra- 
phical point of view, as well as the geological interest of such phenomena, the know- 
ledge, even of any alteration of the soundings, must be of eal public interest. 

H. Tonaans, 
we’ Vice President and Secretary, Asiatic Society, 


= 
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In reply to which we have received the following with an official report. 


(No. 450.) 


From the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Vice President and 
Secretary, Asiatic Society, dated Fort William, 12th February, 1845. 


Marine. , 

Sin,—Lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, without date, submit- 
ting extracts from letters, regarding the eruption of a sub-marine Volcano, seen from 
Kyouk Phyoo, and conveying the suggestion of the Committe® of Papers of the Asia- 
tic Society, that Captain Patersongon the approaching voyage of the ‘* Amherst’ to 
that station, may be instructed to examine the spot with a view of ascertaining the ef- 
feéts that may have been thereby produced. * 

2. The Acting Superintendent of Marine having also forward a correspondence 
referring to the Volcanic eruption in question, I am directed, in refily, to forward copies 
of these documents; from which it will be observed that, under the orders of the Com- 
missioner of Arracan, all that is necessary has been done, but that no ascertained effect 
has been produced by the eruption, and that the soundings on the Arracan Coast con- 
tinue as heretofore. 

Cacit Beavon, 
Under Secretary to the Government af Bengal. 


(No, 366.) 


From Lieut.-Colonel A. luvine, C. B., Acting Superintendent of Murine, to the Right 
Honorable Sir Henny Hanvinas, G. C. B. Governor of Bengal, dated Fort 
William, the 24th January, 1845. ° 


Ricut Hon’ste Sin,—lThave the honor to submit, for your honor's information, the 
Copy of a Letter, No. @, correspondence noted in the margin, referring to a grand Vogl- 
dal | 


= feoan thea atte Sasuary. canic eruption, seen from Kyouk Phyoo. 


Bea: vicheeoners, 
ind, No ascertained effect has been produced. by this Voletiits acuption! ain the 


soundings on the \rrican Coast remain as before; but the occurrence seems suffi- 
ciently interesting to be reported, and if it meets with your honor’s approval, I 
would forward copies of the correspondence to the Asiatic Society for record. 






Fort William, Mar. Supdt,'s Office, (Signed ) A. lnving, 
the 24th January, 1845. Acting Supt. of Marine. 
- ] 
+ he - 
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From Capt. A, Bocie, Commissioner in Arracan, to Lieut.-Col, A, Lavin, C. B. 
Superintendent of noe Fort Wiiliam, dated K yous Phyoo, the 14th January, 
1845. = 


Stk,—A very grand Volcanic eruption having been observed N. N. W. of K youk 
Phyoo, a little after sun-set,on the evening of the 2nd instant, I directed Mr. Howe, 
Marine Assistant, to proceed to the supposed spot for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther any rocks had been thrown up or any change had taken place in the soundings ; 
I have the honor to annex copy of hif report, by which it appears that he has not been 
able to discover any alteration whatever. 

2nd. | also annex extract from a report from Mr. H. B. Weston, commanding the 
“ Spy,”’ who saw the eruption off the Asseerghur Shoal ; it was also seen from Akyab, 
and [I would observw® tR®at the bearing taken by Mr. Weston at sea, by Mr. Howe at 
Kyouk Phyoo, andeby the officers at Akyab, place it in 19° 42’ 15’ N. latitude, and 


93° 4' 45" E. longitude, bearing S. 9 E. from S. end of Western Borongp. 


3rd. On Mr. Weston’s way down to this post, he sounded earcfully for indications of 
the Volcano, but without effect; and since he arrived, the ‘* Tenasserim”’ steamer 
with the “* Amherst” in tow, must have passed near to it, without observing any change 
in the soundings. 
4th. Mr. Weston will, however, be directed to make further search in the course of 
his cruising. 
Sth. I may add, that a small comet made its appearance in the 8S. W. on the same 
evening that the eruption occurred, and has been visible every night since. 
Arracan, Comm.'s Office, (Signed) A. Bocuse, 
Kyouk Phyoo, the 1Ath January, 1845. Commissioner in Arracan. 
r (‘True copy,) 
(Signed) Jamuns SUTHERLAND, Seeretary. 
Fort William, Mar. Supdt,’s Office, the 24th January, 1845. 


(No, 4.) 


From H. Hows, Marine Assistant Commissioner, to Major A. Boogie, Commis- 
sioner of Arracan, dated Kyouk BAyoo, the 8th January, 1845. 


Sin,—I have the honor to inform you, that according to your directions, 1 proceeded 
on the 6th instant in search of any effects that might be visible of the Volcanic ware 
tion on the 2nd instant. ; 

pinyin observed the eruption, and the spot where the flames appeared to rise up 
out of the w water, I set it by compass at W. N. W. from the Flag Staff, and reckoning 
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the distance from the place of observation to be about ‘16 to 18 miles, that would 
place any rock or shoal that might have been thrown up, or any discoloured water, 
about 5 to 8 miles to the north of the northern breakers off the Terribles. 

L accordingly proceeded to this spot and cruised about, carefully sounding and keep- 
ing a-good look-out from the mast-head in a circle, from Lat. 19° 27’ to 19° 36’, Long. 
93° 16’ to 93° 25’ E. a . ae 

Not the smallest appearance of an eruption baving taken place was observed in 
this direction, nor the slightest trace of its effects; she soundings were all regular as 
laid down on the charts; and having before bad the coast, from the extreme point of 
my observations up to northward, carefully surveyed, though out of the line of bear- 
ing, I have returned in with the conclusion thatgno rock or shoal has been cast up by 
the late action of the Volcano, nor have the soundings been at all affected, nor the 
channel disturbed. 

From this up to the northward and westward, the ground has been repeatedly passed 
over by salt brigs and vessels belonging to the Flotilla, by none of which has any 
thing extraordinary been observed. —— 

M. A. C.’s Office, Kyouk Phyoo, (Signed) - H. Hows, 

the 8th January, 1845. Mar. Asst. Commissioner. 

Extract from a letter from Mr. H. B. Weston, Commanding the Hon'ble Com- 
pany’s schooner “ Spy,” dated Lith January 1845, No. 4. 

‘“At6 ep. m.on the 2nd instant, Lobserved a large fire S. E»by 8. (being then off the 
Asseerghur Shoal), from which was thrown up five different times large masses of 
fire. 1 supposed it to be a volcanic eruption, and in coming down the coast sounded 
to see if any alteration had taken place, but found none; i went into Akyab, and 
having got a bearing from there, proceeded in the direction, sounding, but have no 
alteration more than a fathom, and that in steep places. 

_ “Lalso kept a look-out for burnt wood in case it might have been a vessel burnt, but 
found none: I have enquired of the vessels boarded, and they give a similar description 
of it; a Chinese Junk excepted, who stated it to be a ship on fire, but had seen no 
traces of her, though he went in the direction.”’ 
(True copy and extract, ) 
Fort William, Mar. Supdt.’s Office, ° (Signed) A. Boots, 
the 24th January, 1845. Commissioner of Arracan- 
( True copy,) | 
(Signed) Jas. SUTHERLAND, Secy- 
&. ; (True copies, ) 
| Cecit. Beapon, 
Under Secy. to the Govt. of Bengat. 
* 


* 
It would appear from the foregoing, that there can be no doubt of the pha:nomenon, 
- and extremely little probability of its having been a vessel on fire. As connected with 
the former eruptions in that quarter, all these notices are of the greatest interest, and 
we are fortunate in possessing there in the persons of Captain Williams and his friends, 
such zealous observers and reporters. = 
We have also received from Captain Newbold, M. N. L, a valuable paper on the 


Geology of Southern India, which, as soon as the diagrams can be lithographed, will I 








te mope adore cer Joureal, Captain Mowbeha geemieest eoaltnnaiian of bis paper. aed 
7 from bis aval, opportunities and talents, we may expect all which they can accomplish — 
wader the ¢wedvantage, commes to all scseetibic vetanes ta ledia, of bermg sadly cir 
 merbedt af te time. Mrem Mr. Ieee of the Salt Department, we have received 
through Myr. Terrens, betthe: of water, aod « bea of rocks and pebbles from the salt 
opting? im the Chittagong district, with « letter giving a aceocat of his visit to them. 

I have met yet etamined them, as they arrived very lete. 
Lieut. Hair’ Sanith bas just Gorwardet art 111. of bie valeable papers on ledian 
Liest. Sherwill bas referred to es « email box of epectmens of limestones from the ¥ 








mises oe slabs, we shall then be enabled to give them « fair trial. 
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Account of the circumstances attending the death of Mahamed 
Bin Cassim. 

Thus, as ae the two daughters of Dahir, Purmul Deo and Suruy 
Deo, who were on the howdah with him, arrived for the service of the 
Khalif, be saw that they were extremely beautiful, and appropriated 
them to himself; still, in order to dissipate their shyness and distress, 
he committed them to the care of the keepers of the Harem, and after 
a time called one to his bed. Now since the death of their father had 
sorely afflicted them, she said, “I am not for the Khalif, for Maha- 
"J med Cassim took me to himself for three nights.” The Khalif on hear- 

ing this was enraged, and ateonce wrote an érder himeelf and despatched 
it, to the intent, that on seeing that order, he, Mahamed Cassim, should 
cause himself to be enclosed in a raw hide and sent to the presence 
of the Khalif. This order was received by Mahamed Bin Cassim 
- at Yassur < sufficient was it that the order was from the potentate, to 
which there is bat obedience ; he was séwed up in a raw hide and sent 
© off: on the third day he died; they put his body in a box and took it 
> ~ ‘to the Khalif, who immediately called the two women and said, “ See 
bole ‘absolute is my power.” They laughed and said, ‘ In the accom- 
Ls plishment of the wish of the Khalif there is no wavering; but in 
| justice and wisdom there is neither foresight or discrimination, seeing 
2 the man, who treated us as if he were our father and brother, on our 
_ No, 159, 1 No, 75, Naw Senin. 24 
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simple words, longing as we do for revenge, without enquiry into the 
truth or falsehood, has been destroyed : our wish was retribution for our 
father's death. Mahamed Cassim moreover was deficient in wisdom ; he 
should according to the order have started on his journey, but have 
delivered himself from the hide after one day, and have arrived alive : 
we have undoubtedly told the truth in our evidence, and we resign 
our lives.” The Khalif was ashamed, and ordered them to be tied to 
the foot of an elephant and dragged through the bazar and burnt. 





The Khalifs of Bini Oomai and their Deputies. 

After the conquest of Sindh by Bin Cassim, according to what has 
Deputies of the Kha- been related, Harraf Bin Keiss Bin Rawah Assadi 
lifs of Bini Oomai. ... remained in charge of Alor, and the individuals before 
mentioned were governors as appointed. After them the people of Hind 
became rebellious, and from the confines of Dibalpur to the sea, remain- 
ed in the hands of the Moslem deputies. After atime Abu Hifaz, Bin 
Kutibah, Bin Mussilim arrived from HAijjaj, and punished those who 
had not embraced the true faith: the (Hindoo) deputies being help- 
less, fledto Khorassan. About that time /amin Bin Zeid also arrived 
from Hijjaj, and on the part of the Khalif Suliman Amin Bin Abdul- 
lah, openly obtained the government of Sindh; and in the year 100 H. 
Oomur Bin Abdul Aziz, Bin Umeer, Bin Muslim came to conquer 
Hind. He took some of those countries, and made some of the tribes of 
Sindh Mahomedans; but in the time of the Khalif Hasham, they se- 
ceeded. Suliman Bin Hashan, as is related in the first vol., fed from 
the army of Mirwan and came to Sindh, where, intent on rebellion, he 
remained until Sajffak obtained the Khalifat; he then embraced the 
service of Saffah: also Abul Khitab arrived on the part of Mirwan. 

The period of the government of the deputies of the Khalifs of Bini 

Oomai extended from the year 93 until 133 H. All 

The authority of the this period from the commencement of the 93 H. 
aver Sindy extend to until the period mentioned, is 40 years. Since the 
et an nF gel government of the deputies of the Khalifat of the 
house of Bini Oomai was as described, now it is neces- 

sary to relate the government of the deputies of Bini Abbas. ‘Still there 
are a few circumstances connected with this period which + ean ite 
related, and which I shall compress as lodeae dis: as may bee | | 
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Let it not be concealed, that when the deputies of Bini Oomai took 
Sindh, some of the dependencies of the country were yet disobedient 
to the great authority (of the Khalifs.) In short, Dihi Rahi, descended 
from the Fahis, was in the city of Dikir a place of renown, and Bisn- 
ful Raht was at Bhaunbur, which city he had founded. 





Account of the Deputies of the Khalifs of Bint Abbas. 

' When Saffah, who was the first Khalif of Bini Abbas, came to the 
throne, in the year 133 H., he sent a foree under Da'ud Bin Alli, and 
the government of Sindh was taken from the deputies of Bini Oomai. 
After four years Abu Jaffir Mimsur Abbasi, ordered and prepared an 
army for Sindh and Hindoostan : in the time of Harun Reshid, Moussa 

\ the brother of Fazil came from Mecca to the govesmership of Sindh, 
but, giving away all he obtained, he was dismissed. AWi Bin Jsa, Bin 
Haman came in his place ; at this time the fort of Zibm, an impreg- 
nable fortification near Sahurak and the city of Bakar, and other 
places in that vicinity, westerly from Sindh, were in the hands of 
Sheikh Abdul Tihrah, whose tomb with those of other holy men (mar- 
tyrs) are still places of pilgrimage to true believers, and on the top of 
the dome it is written, that he died in the year 171 H. The city of 
Bhunbur having been destroyed, they proceeded elsewhere. At length 
Abul Abbas arrived as governor of Sindh, and remained there a long 
period. In the time of Mam’on, some further portions of Hind were 
added to the possessions of their deputies. After him, other individuals 

were appointed from Bagdad to the governorship of Sindh, until during 
the Khalifat of Abdul Kadir Billah al Abbas, when Abmed Assak, Bin 
Ahmukhtidar Allah, was appointed, In the middle of the month 

Ramzan 416 H., Sultan Mabmfid Ghazi arrived at 

| Maha of Ghazni Multan from Ghuzni, and having captured Ooch, 

sdb; spore. of drove out the eee, of Abdul Kadir from the coun- 

as “the uaetbortyy ef, poe try of Sindh. The period of the government of the de- 

» 23 years. puties of the Khalifs of Bini Abbas, from the com- 

mencement before mentioned is altogether 283 years. 

| ‘The tribe of Sumrah had 200 years previously taken possession of | 

‘certain portions of Sindh, but as they had paid tax and tribute, and had 

ee Humpak tobe been — to the Moslem governors, no mention 

described hereafter. has been made of them: but after having related the 
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dynasty of the deputies of Ghuzni, and considered the emperors of 
Delhi, we will relate the rule of some of the above-mentioned tribe. 





List of the Deputies of Ghuzni, and narrative of the Emperor of Dethi. 
As before mentioned, Ajdul Rizak the minister of Sultan Mahkmid 
Ghuzni deputies. GAazt, in the year 417 H. having taken Bukkur, arriv- 
ed at Sewistan and Tattah, and the governors of Bint Oomai and Bini 
Abbas had not remained there, except a small portion who had formed 
connections, and were encumbered with families: they were men of note, 
und received stipends from the government. 
From amongst these were 18 families, the heads of generations. 
Distinguished heads Briefly: the Sukusis, a family of Cazis originally of 
of families. «ae Bakar and Alor, from the descendants of Mussa 
Bin Yakub, Bm Tahi, Bin Mahamed, Bin Shiban, Bin Ushman Su- 
kufe who, with the Cazz Ismail, Bin Alli, Bin Mussa, Bin Tahi 
were the first relaters of the conquest of Sindh in Arabia, and their 
great grand-father Mussa Bin Yakub, was confirmed by Bin Cassim as 
Cazi of Alor after the conquest of that fort: and the “ Tamims” and 
“ Hal Mogheirahs,” (which term became slightly changed to Haé 
Tuhim and Jbn Soriah,) and the Abbasis and Sadiks, Farukians and 
Ooshmamans, who up to this present time are to be found in all Sindh; 
and the Phonwarans descended from Haris and the tribe of Mungz, 
a branch of the Zamins, the family of Jubiriah, of whom Sheikh Tahi 
in the account of Hudlani will be mentioned; and the family of Bini 
Assad, of whom is Sheikh Mirtah, will be alluded to at Futtipur; the 
family of Hal HAlutheh of whom is Cazi Bahran, he also will be referred 
to at Futtipur; the family of Benwabi Sufian, of whom are some dur- 
veshes of Rahib; the family of the tribe of Bayur, governor near Jehanker, 
the descendants of Jaremah Jusari, of whom is the tribe of Sapiah, 
who are the possessors of Sewistan ; and the Jhutts and Belooch 
are originally from Harun Mikrani, and it will be more convenient 
to relate the genealogies of the Beloochees and Jhutts without delay. 





Origin of the Jhutts and Beloochees. 
Mahamed Bin Harun Mikrani, who has been wagticaed: in the ac- 
count of the officers of Mihkran, and who came with Mahamed Cassim 
at the time of the conquest of Sindh as far as Armanbihah, where he 
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died and was buried, is the son of Mahamed Haban, Bin Abdul Rahim, 
Bin Hamzeh, Bin Abdul Mathab. Once, when Meer Hamzah (may God 
approve him) went out to hunt in a country far in the desert, he became 
alone there, and, according «o the favour of the Most High who is always 
propitious to good and great men, a good genius or fairy appeared to 
keep him company; by the Divine will he embraced her, and she be- 
came hidden from his sight: afterwards she Wrought forth Abdul Rahim. 

In short, Mahamed Bin Harun had fifty-two sons by seven wives. 
Thus, one: Jsa, Mikran, Hijaz, Satak, Bikram, Rustum, and Jillah 
from one mother named Hamira; Zumal, Mazid, Radah, Buihtal, 
Shahbab, Nizam, Julal, Marid, from one mother named Hamiri; Roe- 
din, Mussa, Noki, Noh, MWundah, Raza-al-din, from Miriam; Jullal 
from Hashiat; Adam, Kumal, Ahmed, Humad, Hagmyd Said, Masud, 
from Musma,; Mudi, Shir, Koh, Babund, Kark, Nowar al din, Hus- 
san, Hasein, Suliman, and Abrahim, from Fatimah ; Alim, Alli, Tir- 
kush, Buhpad, Teghzan, Mubarik, Turk, Tatlah, Arbi, Shiraz, Taj- 
al-deen, Takht, Gulistan, and Birk from Khwah. When, according to 
the order of Hijjaj as related, Mikran was cleared, that land with 
others was appointed into two shares, and one share was given to the 
descendants of Jallal al deen, and they came to Sowah and Kich,* and 
their descendants are to this day scattered in great numbers all over 
Sindh. The tribe of Zodah also called Lulian, have their origin thus. 
The illustrious Sudiman sent familiar spirits in the shape of men to 
purchase slave girls at Atém. On their return, one of these had connec- 
tion with one of the women; Suliman gave her to him, and a boy was 
born: afterwards his descendants mixed With the Arabs, and came to 
Sindh at the time of the conquest, or before. 





Account of the origin of the tribe of Sumah. 


LE The narrative of these people, as is necessary, will be fully told 
“f in the course of this history. Sai, who is said to have been 
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the son of Amur, the son of Sham Bin Abal Suhub, and again the son 
of Umar Bin Akrameh Bin Alu Jahut, or the son of Akrameh Bin 
Abul Hisam, Bin Abbu Jihil: there are, however, various reports, of 
which the following is the most consistent. That they were de- 
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scended from Jamshid, whence they took the title of “ Jam,” with 
which they wera distinguished ; or else they were from Sam the son of 
Noh: he had four sons, the first Budba, (his descendants were Budh, 
Sodah, Sittah, Ahhil, Ootah, Amiah, Hazir, and in short there were 
sixteen sons generally known by the title of Rathur,) and the second 
Sankah, the third Hami, and the fourth Biakirat. This Bhakirat 
had a son called Dusrut. ° Now Dusrut had three wives, one named 
Kila, the second Kuliah, and the third Simah: from Kila there 
were two sons, one named iam, the other Lukhman ; from Kuliah one 
son Barat; and from Simah one son Chutur Kim. To Sunkah the 
son of Sam there were also descendants, and also to Hami; they 
were called Judur. Barat the son of Dusrut had descendants call- 
ed Purhur, Jawaipar, Goryah, and Rahth Chatar Khan; the son 
of Dasrat had edescendants, called Charah, Lukkman ; son of Das- 
rat had no children; Ram had one son, who had a son called Taw- 
akus, who had a son called Vatal, who had a son called Nirkanat ; bis 
son was called Ain, (the city of Kin* is so called afterhim.) The son 
of Kin was entitled Sambat Rajah. Sambat Rajah had four children; 
1, Sam Bir Kirarah, also called Sham; 2, Nihrat 3; 3, Dakhan ; 
and 4, Madah. In short, Sam the son of Sambat Rajah, had a son 
called Jadim. Jadim had four sons: first, Habit whose descendants are 
the Sumahs of Sindh; the second Kajbit, whose descendants are the 
Chughdah ; the third Buhobut, his descendants are the tribe of Bhati ; 
the fourth Chira Sumah, of his descendants is Rahi Diach, the gover- 
nor of Kurnad, a fort situated in the land of Soorteh: he became a martyr, 
and the tale of the love and devotion of his wife is well known. Habit 
the son of Jadim, the son of Sam, the son of Sambat Rajah, had a son 
named Jtubdari ; he bad a son called Miyat, he bad Nootyah, he bad 
Udha, he had Udheh, he had Lakyah, and he had Lakah. Lakah was a 
sovereign, and married into the Bhatfi tribe: he had four sons, Thus; 
first, Udhuh without children ;* Udhub, which wae his place of abode, 
is called after him. Second, Mahir, who had four sons: 1, Sttah ; 
2, Waditar Patheria; 3, Wirhah, without children; and 4, Sand, 
also without children. They say that the above-mentioned Lakahk mar- 

* “Kin and Kashmir,”’ as they are called in Sindh, on the southern confines of the 


Seikh territories; they formerly belonged to Sindh, but now belong to Multan ant 


the Seikh government. ata) wy ual 
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ried again in his old age, and had four sons. First, Oomur; second, 
Jeyur, (his descendants are Babrahs, Dukemehs, Kulah ;) third, Phul 
Lakah*, (the Philani are known as his descendants ;) fourth, Munayah. 
VComur the son of Lakah had a son named Lakah; he had a son named 
Sumah, who had two sons, one named Aaka/, and the other Jikrah. 
Kakah became a ruler, (the place called Kakah is so called after him ;) 
he had two sons, one Palli and the other Raydin, from the descen- 
dants of Pallt. Musruk Sumahk became a governor, and Raydin had nine 
sons. Thus: first, Sumad, the Samijass are his descendants; second, No- 
tyar, all the Nowts are his descendants; third, Lakah, his descendants are 
Lanjar, Mukdoom, Sihar, Lanjar, (God's mercy be on him) of whom 
mention will be made in the account of the Sheikhs, belongs to him ; 
fourth, Abrah, whose descendants are Daod, Zahir Nayet and Fal Nayah ; 
fifth, Nayak; sixth, Chamir; seventh, Munhayah ; eighth, Aoriah (the 
descendants of these three last tribes are the Mundrah ;) ninth, Palli who 
was a chief and had two sons, first Oodah, whose descendants are the Ba- 
riah Oodejah (also called Gordrak Putrah,) and second Saud, who was 
the chief of the tribe. Saud the son of Paili had seven sons : first, Kakah, 
whose descendants are the Kakejah Putrah ; second, Jarah, who had de- 
scendants the Jafiejahks; third, Waderah ; fourth *** ; fifth, Hingarah, his 
descendants are Hodejah, Juksia, Wurha and Hingoja; sixth, Dirah, 
his descendants are Dirah Sumah in Cutch; seventh, Jam Ffom, who 
had five sons; first, Halak, his descendants are known as the Halah ; se- 
cond, Hingorah, his descendants are Bumian, Ruhuriah, Hingorah, and 
they founded the places thus mentioned ; third, Safi, his descendants 
are Sahir Sumah ; fourth, Chalidriah, his descendants are well known as 
Nihirah ; fifth, Jam Hapur, who had two sons; first Raojah, second Jam 
Jumur, who had a son Kirraha ; he had three sons: first, Saudh, whose 
descendants are Raoma, Lakayat and Jekrah ; second, Sumrah, who had 


_(Worchildren ; third, Zakah Jan, who had one son Kalah, who had a son 


called Lekah ; after whose death he had another called Brekanah, he took 
the name of his father. Lakah Bin Kahah, the brother of Nahah, bad 
twelve sons: thus, first, Jam Jumur, from whom are descendants the 
Sumais, the rulers of Sindh residents of Sanuir, who will be mentioned 


* © Laka Philani,’’ an heroic Rajpdt prince, well known in Cutch traditions; the 


- Jhareejahs of Cutch date their origin from the Sumafs of Sind, (see Mrs. Postans’s 


** Cutch,”’ or the traditions of ** Laka Philan.”’ 
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in their proper places; second, Oomur, who ruled in Buhriah, he had 
no children; third, Paléi, whose descendants are Palit Sumah ; fourth, 
Kahah, his descendants are Sodiari Sumah; fifth, Aloteh, his descen- 
dants are Sahil Sumah, Hoteh Sumah, and Sehawutteh Sumah ; sixth, 
Jeysur (or Jeyur,) whose descendants are the Beyah Purya; seventh, 
Mangur, without children; eighth, Abrak, whose descendants are the tribe 
of Abrejahs; ninth, Hingorah Koaur ; tenth, Sultan; eleventh, Rayidam ; 
twelfth, Lekah. In short, Hingorah Konwr had three sons: first, Deysur ; 
second, Minayah; and third, Jliradeyah. Deysur had five sons; Kah, 
Hlalah, Rukun, Hingorah, and Jonah. Jonah the son of Lakah, above- 
mentioned, had five sons: first, Ahoreahk ; second, 7ajiah ; third, Abrah ; 
fourth, Beloch; fifth, Babniah. The account of the descendants of Bab- 
niah, who ruled inSindh, will be mentioned in the dynasty of the Suma/s. 
' Let it not be concealed, that according to what has been related, 
the descendants of Sumah are to this day the prin- 
Sumahs are the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Cipal natives of the countries of Sindh and Guzerat, 
cheer here rican and Sindh was previously cultivated and inhabited 
. by them. Besides this tribe, the Jhutts and Beloo- 
chees and the descendants of others as alluded to, were from the older 
time inhabitants of that country: others might also be enumerated in 
addition to these, but since it was not intended in this work to make 
other than an abbreviated account, and to adhere to a few events 
which are most interesting, if any one should require further particu- 
lars let him look for them (elsewhere.) In short, after the deputies of 
Sultans of Delhi. Sultan @/ahmid, those of Sultan Masud, Sultan 
Modud, then of Sultan Mahdud, then of Sultan Kutub Aldin, then the 
deputies of Sultan Aram Shah, all of whom are mentioned in the lst 
and 2nd vols. as connected with Sindh, came to that country, and 
during the time of the Sultanut, it was divided into four portions; 
Multan, Ooch, and the whole of Sindh fell to the government of* 
Nasir Uldin Sibajah, and at that period seven Rajahs in Sindh from 
Seven Kajahs pay tH@ Places which shall be mentioned, paid tribute 
tribute to Multan. to Multan. First, Rana Bhansur Satah Rathur, resid- 
ing at Zihrah, belonging to Dirpiiah ; second, Rana Sami, son of Dimach 
Kirecheh of the tribe of Sumah, belonging to Turk in the territories | 
of Rupah; third, Jeysar, son of Hijah Machee Solanki, inhabitant of - 
Maunktan ; fourth, Wahijah, son of Panun Chunun, belonging to Dirab * 


L | 
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Siwe, fifth; Chunun, son of Dehtuk, of the tribe of Chund, inhabitant 
of Bukkni ; sixth, Zeyah, son of Durya, inhabitant of Judan (viz. Hami 
Kot); seventh, Jiswad Dirhan Agrah, inhabitant of Min Tukar, be- 
longing to Bhanirwah, In short, when Lahore was taken by the 
deputies of Taz-ul-din Yelduz, the prince Nasir-ul-din Kibayih retired 
to Muitan, and at the end of the year 623 H., Mudk Khan Khilzye and 
oe Th eee ice his followers took possegsion of the town of Se- 
Khilzye takes Sewis- Wistan. Sultan J/dimus sent his minister Nizam-ul- 
“ane Mulk, Mahamed Bin Assad, to besiege Ooch, and he 
himself proceeded to Delhi, MNVizam-ul-Mu/k in the year 625 H., took 
Ooch by negotiation, and proceeded towards Bukkur; Nasir-ul-din 
fled and died, Sultan Shums-ul-din became master of Sindh. Noor 
ul-din Mahamed in the year 630 H. was governor of Sindh; and in 633 
Sultan Jiétimus died, and Massud Shah was his heir. In the con- 
fusion of events, a Moghul army crossed the river of Sindh and besieged 
Ooch ; but, being defeated by Sultan Mussud, fled to Khorassan. Sultan 
Mussud sent Mulk Jullah-ul-din in the place of Noor-ul-din as go- 
vernor of Sindh, and at this time Masir-ul-din Mahamed, uncle of Sui- 
tan Massud, became heir to the throne and crown, and in the year 649 
649 H. Sultan Mas. @#¥!™g passed through Lahore, Multan, Ooch and 
ee Sind to the whole of Sindh, he gave that country to Mulh 
ju 
Sunjur and returned; and in the beginning of the 
year 663, Sultan Ghias-ul-din succeeded to the throne of Delhi, and 
663 H. Sultan Ghias- S2%© the government of Lahore, Multan and Sindh 
ul-din succeeds to to his son Sultan Mahamed, and after:three years he 
the Delhi throne. + : 
returned to the service of his father at Delfi, and 
returned again after a year. In the year 683 H., Sultan Mahamed was 
killed by the troops of Jenghiz Khan, and his son Key Kosiin succeeded 
him. Sultan Julal-ul-din Khiijy, in the year 693 H. arrived at Lahore, 


oad gave Multan and Ooch in charge to his son Arkuli Khan, and 


Nusrut Khan remained to govern Sindh. In short, in the year 695 H., 
Sultan Hullaw-ul-din sent his brother Shah Khan to drive out 
Arkuli Khan; but Nusrut Khan, as formerly, with a force of 10,000 
retained possession of Multan, Ooch, Bukkur, Sewistan and Jattah. In 
the beginning of the year 697 H., there was a report of the march of a 
Moghul force from Seeistan to Sewistan, and it (Sewistan) was captured. 


Nusrut Khan released himself. At the close of the rule of the Sultan 
S — 
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Hillaw-ul-din, Ghazi Mutk was sent with 10,000 Sowars to Dibalpur 
to drive out the Moghuls of Jenghiz Ahan. Multan, Ooch, and Sindh 
were made over to him as a jahgir, but in the revolution of events 
Kosin Khan usurped the throne from his father. Ghazi Mulk taking 
the army of Multan, Ooch and Sindh, overthrew Kostn Khan and took 
the throne, and he was styled Sultan Ghias-ul-din. At this time the 
The tribe of Sum. ™€D Of "Sumrah came forth and took possession of 
Fr possessiono! Jattah. Sultan Ghias-ul-din sent Mulk Jaj-ul-din to 
4 - Multan, Keajeh Khatriato Bukkur, and Mulk Hale- 
shir to Sewistan. After a time when Mulk Kush-hoo-Khan became re- 
bellious in Multan, Sultan Makamed Shah, the son of Sultan Ghias- 
ul-din, in the year 723 H., came to Multan and subdued him; then 
having placed con#dential servants at Bukkur and Sewistan, he returned. 
751 H. Jaghi Gamt- In the year 751 H., Jaghi Ghullam having arrived 
‘aminvades Sindh. at Jattah from Gujrat, Kach, and other places, 
pitched at Jahir on the edge of the river; but being annoyed with fever, 
be marched from thence and came to Kandul, where he recovered, and 
returned to Jattah; from which he remained and surrounded Jattah on 
four sides, but he died of the same complaint as above-mentioned. 
Sultan Feiroz Shah then possessed the throne. Jaght was at Jattah, 
The S , and hearing of bis death he attacked the men of 
Jharijahs defeat Fei- Sumrah, the Jharijahs and Sumahs, and was defeated. 
tite sta i hterges The Sultan in the beginning ofthe month of Safar of 
the above year, marched from the neighbourhood of Jattah on the 
river Sankrak ; he directed‘a fort to be built. Amé Nasur remained 
there with 1000 horse; he built a city called Nusurpur, and he ap- 
pointed Mulk Bihram, chief magistrate in those districts ; he built Bih- 
rampore, and Mulk Allishir and Mulk Jaj Kafurt were left at Sewis- 
tan as governors. He then proceeded to Bukkur, Mudk Kuknahdin 
and Mulk. Abadul Aziz were appointed Naib and Dewan, with a party 
of trusty men as guardians of the fort; and) Mulk Kuku-ul-dim bad 
the title conferred on him of JkAlas Jani, and was made governor of/all 
the country of Sindh. The Sultan then returned to Delhi: After this, 
in the year 773 H. having determined to take Nuggur Kot, he came to 
mitt H. Sultan rej. Jattah; Jam Kheir-ul-din, the governor of Jattah, de- 
vos Ska fended himeelfin the. fort, surrounded by water, and 
> datas... the Sultan by: reason of! the want»of grain andthe 
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abundance of musquitoes, returned to Jattah. Jam Khetr-ul-din being 
promised pardon, proferred his service; he took with him all the zu- 
meendars to Delhi, but when they reached Sehwan it was discovered 
that the Jam meditated escape ; he was chained and imprisoned. After 
a time Jam Junur, son of Jam Kheir-ul-din, was invested with the 
governorship of Jattah, and in the year 790 H. Fetroz Shah died, and 

790 H. Death of Sultan Jughiuk Shak succeeded him ; after him, Sul- 
Feiroz Shah. tan Abu Bukur, then Sultan Wahamed Shah, then 
Sultan Sikundur Shah, then Sultan Nasir-ul-din, came to the throne 
of Delhi: he sent Sazang Khan to take possession of Dibalpur, Multan 
und Sindh ; and in the year 800 H., Mirza Pir Mahamed Nezah, a noble 
of Jimurs, crossed the river of Sindh, and invested the fort of Ooch. 
Muth Alli, who on the part of Sazang Khan was in hat place, resisted 
for a month. Sazang Khan sent Jaj-ul-din Khan with4000 men to as- 
sist him; he released Mirza Pir Mahamed, and defeated Sazang Khan: 
he invested Multan, and after six months Sazang Khan became obe- 
dient and delivered up Maltan. At this time Sahih Karan in the year 
801 H. descended on Multan: from this period the Sultans of Delhi lost 

801 H. The power of dominion in Sindh over the governors in that country, 


the Delhi sovereigns who themselves obtained power. 
in Sindh decline. 





The Tribe of Sumrah. 


Some of this tribe ruled in parts of Sindb, as has been mentioned,’ 
previous to this. Thus the whole time that their 
authority extended was 550 years ; and therefore, 
after the descendants of Jamim, the'last of the deputies of Bins Abbas, 

eing their power, the narrators of history began to make mention 
of them; at that time, as will be mentioned, the government of Sindh 
passed to the Ghoris and Ghuzniris, ‘and this tribe of itself became 
powerful, as will be related. 

And now the origin of this tribe is not clearly traced ; but they 
were evidently old inhabitants of the country, and 
they are apparently connected with the descendants 


| Tribe of Sumrah. 





~ Origin of Sumrabs 


ag tot ““ Sindh.” In short, according to what has been previously related, 


ai | 


when in the year of 720 H. Ghazi Mulk collected the army of Sindh 
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and Multan, and took it to Delhi and subdued Khosrow Khan, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne ; and Sultan Ghias-ul.din, Jughluk Shah was his 

How they asutte. title: whilst he was occupied with affairs in that 
ed power. quarter, the men of Samrah collected from the vici- 
nity of JAvrét and placed a man named Surmah in the governor's seat, 
and, having possessed the country, he espoused the daughter of a 
zumeendar named Saud, who was of power and rank: by her he had a 
son, named Bangur Khan. Sumraf died, Bangur succeeded him, and 
his son Dodah took possession of the country to Nusurpur; he had a 
son named Sungar, a minor, and the government of the country came 
to Jaree, daughter of Dodah; and when Sungur became of years he 
succeeded to the governorship, and proceeded towards Cutch and subdued 
the country to the river Manak. As he had no children, his wife Hei- 
mus’ brother was appointed governor of the city of Toor and Thurri. 
After a short time Dodak Sumrah, who was governor in the fort of 
Dakah, collected his tribe from the surrounding country, and extirpa- 
ted the brother of Afeimus. At this time Dodu and PAatuz, descendants 
of Dodah, came out with a large force, and gave him the chieftainship ; 
he ruled for some time, and after him Kf/etra took possession of the 
country ; then Armil succeeded to it, but being an oppressor, the men 


of Sumak collected and killed him ; this was in the year 752 H.: but the. 


beginning and end of this tribe as rulers is by others otherwise related. 
Thus in the Muntukhth al Juwarikk, when Sultan Abdul Rashid, Bin 


Sultan Mahamed Ghazi, succeeded to the throne, his imbecility caused _ 


the inhabitants of Sindh to be rebellious, and in the year 445 H. the men 
of Swmrak collected near Thurri, and placed a per- 

445 H. The Sum- son named Sumrah in the governship. Sumrah pos- 
Sat aiened sessed his elevation for a long period, and had a son 
Sumrahe * Bangur by the daughter of a zumeendar named Saud, 
and died. Bangur Bin Sumrah ruled for 15 years; in 


ie year 461 H. he died: after him Dodah Bin Bangur governed for 


- 24 years, and in the H. 485 he died. After him Sungar for 15 years ; 





after him A/ufif 36 years; after him Oomur 40 years; Dedah the se-~ 
cond 14 years; Phutto 33 years; Kheysurah Dodafi third 14 years; 
Jahi 24 years; Chami 18 years; Bangur ‘second 15 years; Hafif the 
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The Sumahs over- ment, but being a tyrant, the tribe of Suma/ over- 
threw the Sumrahs. threw him, which will be mentioned in the course 
of the history of that tribe. Oomur Sumrak founded the fort of 
Oomur Kot; Dilu Rahi, son of Dilu Rahi before-mentioned, governor 
of Dilu, was a tyrant and given to infamous practices: to his tyranny 
and oppression is ascribed the destruction of Alor. 





Account of the destruction of the City of Alor. 

It was a custom of that unjust tyramt to take half the property of 
every merchant who arrived from Hind as duty 

Legene cise destruc’ and tax, and he seized the wives of the inhabitants. 
fe SYTanDyY of Difu A wealthy and influential merchant who had the 
title of Seif-ul-Mulk, and. a few other princes 

with him dressed as merchants, but who were on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
being ignorant of that villain’s proceedings, entered his capital: the 
merchant had with him a beautiful woman named Budeh-al-Jumal ; 
at that time the river Mihran ran close to Alor. Hearing of the 
beauty of Budeh-al-Jumal, Dilu Rahi became anxious to possess her, 
and wished to arrest the merchant under the pretence of his intending 
to smuggle his goods. The unfortunate merchant for three days tried to 
persuade the tyrant, and vented his complaints mightily to the Most 
High; and as the supplications of the afflicted are accepted, he was 
inspired with a dream, that in the morning he should conceal himself, 
and taking a party of stone-cutters famous as Firhad, and having 
bribed them well, during the following night cut a passage through 
the hills for the passage of the river, large enough for a boat, and on 
the other side erect a strong embankment. Although both these ap- 
peared impossible tasks, yet by the help of the Almighty they were 


2. The merchant with his boats passed safely by that road ; 


and t Mihran, quitting its former passage, took the course 
which it now takes. In the morning the people told Dilu Rahi, but all 
his efforts to repair the calamity were unavailing against the decree of 
fate. The ruin of Alor is dated to have commenced from that day. 
They say that Seif-ul- Mulk with his beloved Budeh-ul-Jumal, when they 
returned from the pilgrimage to the Kaaba, arrived and lived in the 


- eountry between Derah Ghazi Khan and Sitpur and died. Budeh-ul- 


Jumat had two sons, Jah and Chatah ; until now her tomb with those of 


her two sons, are places of pilgrimage. 
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Account of the decline of the City of Bhunbur, generally known 
as Brahmanabad., 


They relate, that Dilu Rahi after the ruin of the city of Alor came to 
Darend of tie de: the eater place to reside; he had a brother Choteh 
— of Brahmana- Oomrani: in his youth he had been blessed with 
the true belief, so that leaving that city he had stu- 

died and learnt thg Koran, and performed the duties enjoined by his 
religion sedulously. When he returned to the city, his relations pressed 
upon him the acceptance of the governorship, but he would not accept 
it: some one jokingly observed, ‘* This Turk has been to the Kaabah, 
and married the @aughter of a certain Arab.” By chance in those his 
younger days hé became anxious to perform the Haj; and when he ar- 
rived there, he one day saw a woman in a shop occupied in repeating 
the Koran : he staid to listen. She asked him, why he staid ? He said, 
to hear the Koran. “ If you will teach me to read, [ will be your slave.” 
The woman said, ‘‘ My instructor is the daughter of a certain person ; if 
you will disguise yourself as a woman and come with me, I will take you 
to her.” In short, in this way he was taken there, and became occupied in 
reading and meditating on the Koran. It appears, that his instructress 
was skilled in astrology : one day the woman came to her, and asked after 
the fortune of Choteh in disguise ; she said he would be a governor or 
chief. Choteh said, “* Since you know the fortune of others, can you tell 
any thing of your own ?” The girl said, “ You are right; I shall wed with 
some one who is an inhabitant of Sindh.” They asked her, who it was ? 
she said to Choteb, “‘ You are the man.” In short, concealment was at 
an end ; the girl instructed him after this to go and change his garments, 
and to demand her in marriage as she was destined for him ; she then 
communicated the case to her parents, and was shortly afterwards mar- 
ried to Choteh. He after a time returned to his own country, and took 
his wife, whose name was Fatima/, with him : when he arrived at the city 
of Dilu Rahi, that tyrant had made a practice of seizing newly-married 
women, and then releasing them. Choteh tried to dissuade him from 
this, but he would not desist, until one day he heard the praises of 
mah. stots econ nea home, Dilu Rahi came to see her. 
‘suspected h ntentions ; coming quickly home, he took his wife 

4 and left the city, erying out, “ This city through the wickedness of its 
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governor will be swallowed up this night; whoever wishes to escape 
from destruction, has now the opportunity of doing so.” Some few be- 
lieved him. On the first night the city escaped, in consequence of the 
watchfulness of an old woman at her wheel; on the second, from the 
working of an oil mill: at length, on the third night, the whole city with 
its inhabitants was swallowed up and destroyed, and one minaret, as an 
example and to record the fact, yet remains** 





Account of the men of Sumrah taking possession of Cutch. 


This tribe inhabited the country of Cutch, and the ruler of that 
province protected and encouraged. them. After a 

possession of Cutch: time this tribe said, ‘‘ We are strong and BOMERAIA 
{PeeDe APR erNInE and we have lived safely under your shadow until we 
| become troublesome: now give us a portion of waste 

land, so that we may cultivate it and pay tribute.” The Rahi of Cutch 
with kindness gave them broad lands, and taxed them at 500 carts 
of grass from their crops. The tribe continued to pay the tax, and in 
a short time became acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
people and governors; they then determined amongst themselves to 
acquire possession of the country. Now at the gate of the fort occupied 
by the governor of Cutch, a brahmin and astrologer was placed, and he 
permitted all to pass in after he had inquired their business. This tribe 
had collected their 500 carts of grass, but in the grass of each cart they 
placed two armed men, and one drove the cart into the city; they say 
that when the carts came in, the brahmin said “there is the smell of 
flesh in these carts :” the door-keepers rejected his suspicions, and said, 
‘*« What can there be in grass ?” But some of those present thrust their 
s into the grass. They say, that those in the carts wiped the 
blood of their bodies from the points of the spears, so that they should 
not be discovered. So the door-keepers accusing the brahmin of false- 
hood, allowed the carts to pass in, and thus the men took possession of 
the city, and overthrew the Rahi of Cutch, and became Chiefs of the 
country; until this time the descendants of the Sumrah are, in various 


. * Brokmanabad must have been situated in the Zar, or delta division of Sindh ; its 
site is not fixed. 
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ranks, the governors of Cutch.* In short, when in consequence of 


Dilu Rahis's tyranny, the river Mihran flowed past Sewistan, and those 


lands which are now fertile became so; then the land of the men of 
Sumrah became unproductive, and from inflicting brands and the op- 

Fall of the tribe Pressions of the before-mentioned tribe, complaints 
of Sumrahbs. were sent to the Sultan, A/i/aw-ul-din at Delhi; he 


sent his deputy and chief of his army Sular Khan, who coming upon the 


men of Sumrah, they sent their families in care of the tribe of Charuns, 
which tribe is highly respected by both parties, to Abrah Abranee Sum- 
ah, the governor of Cutch, and prepared to oppose the forces of the 
Sultan ; these latter came upon them like the storm on a vessel—there 


was a great battle. The son of Sumrah, who was the Chief of all the * 


forces of that tribe, was killed; the rest could not hold out in the city 
of Joor and fled.to Cutch, The Sultan's troops pursued their wives and 
children to Cutch, and every night when they halted they threw a large 
ditch round the camp to prevent a night attack; and these ditches 
are still to be seen, and very deep. When they reached Cuteh, Abrah 
Sumah attacked the Sumrafs in conjunction with the Sultan’s troops. 
In short, after the fall of the tribe of Sumrah the tribe of Sumah became 
The Sumahs ob- ‘8@ Ppossessors of those countries, and the city of 
tain power. Mahamed Joor was destroyed by the troops of the 
Shah; and the city of Samwa was founded, and other new districts cul- 
tivated. The country of the city of Joor, which is situated near the pur- 
gunnah of Darah, being through ill fortune abandoned, spn founded 
another Joore/ as shall be mentidned. v7 









The ie of the Jams of Sumah. 


The origin of this tribe is traced to Akrumeh Bin Hassan, Bin Abi- 

pkist of the Jams ~/t/iud as has been mentioned ; but according to what 
oH Ao iaepige has been related, at the time of the arrival o of { Mahudm- 
“ae of the Su- ¢q Bin Cassim, this tribe had embraced Islamism, 
expee.2 42 and the account of it is given by Meer Massum in the 
ie - Tan tt he descendants: of Akrumeh about the year 
entered the Mahomedan faith, and: collect- 
this country, and Akrumeh ai atornear 
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that time was a governor, and he is connected with Sam Bin Oomur, 
_ Bin Hassan, Bin Abi Luhab, but I do doubt if this is correct. 
They are also said to be descended from Jam-shid ; hence their 
: title of *“ Jam,” and this appears the most probable. 
eason of their 
yr iy ble apd oF: From some great man it is related, that they are de- 
Sumahor Samah, scendants of Sam Bin Noh, and thus they are styled 
Sumahk. God knows. 
1. Jam Oonur Bin Babineh. When they were released from oppres- 
l. Jam Oonur. sion of the tribe of Sumrah, the men of Sumah, who 
before were cultivators of gardens, collected and styled him ‘* Jam ;” 
they constituted him chief and leader. It was thus in the year 752 H., 
and in a short time this Jam obtained complete power; Mulk Ruttun 
= overthrew the remainder of the Tiirks, who were governors in Sewis- 
tan, and after three years and six months, he died. They relate also, 
that Kahah Bin Tamachi his vakeel, brought Ferrozand Alli Shah from 
Bukkur to Birhampur, where they killed him; and after three days the 
men of Oonur killed Mulk Ferroz. 
2. Jam Junur Bin Babineh succeeded his brother; he crossed over 
Jam Junur. from Tu/hati, and ravaged and pillaged the towns and 
villages ; he left Bukkur in charge of the Tiirks ; after this he became 
powerful in Sindh, until Sultan Hullaw-ul-din sent his brother Alif Khan 
to Multan and its dependencies ; Mulk Taj Kuffuri and Tatar Khan were 
sent to Sindh to oppose Jam Junur ; previous to that Jam Junur had 
died: his reign extended for !3 or 14 years. The Shah's army took Buk- 
: kur, and looked towards Sehwan. After Jam Junur, 
| 3. Jam Tamacht Bin Jam Oonur succeeded to the seat of government ; 
8. Jam Tamachi. the Sultan’s army took him and his family prisoners 
to Delbi. The tribe of Sumah went to Zhurri, and for 15 years, 4. Jam 
abineh Bin Jam Oonur ruled over them, according to the ac- 
er Massum. 5. Jam Kieir-ul-din, son of Tamachi, after 
the death of his father (according to the order of the Shah) came 
from Delhi to Sindh, and took possession. Sultan Mahamed Shah, 
pursuing Taghi Ghullam as before mentioned, arrived in the vici- 
nity of Tattah and died, and Sultan Ferroz succeeded him. He 
went to Delhi; Jam Kiaecir-ul-din pursued him to the territories 
of Sin; after some engagements returned, ruled his subjects justly, 
and in Peace. After Kheir-ul-din, his son, 6, Jam Babinch second, suc- 
2c 
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5 Fe ebineh ceeded him; Sultan Ferroz Shah came over, but re- 
the second. turned, and coming again took him prisoner. After a 
time when he had experienced his services he conferred the government 
of Sindh upon him, and he ruled for 15 years and died : he founded the 
city of Samwi; some say it was founded by Payeh Bin Oomur, but this is 
7. Jam Tamachi wrong. 7. Jam Tamachi second, his brother, succeed- 
cee paces ed, and ruled peaceably for 13 years: then his son, 
8. Jam Sullah-ul-din. 8. Jam Sullah-ul-din, who after settling his own coun- 
tty proceeded to Cutgh, and returned victorious: after 11 years he died. 
In the praise of Sheikh Himar Jumali (may God’s mercy be towards 
him) it is written, that Jam J/unur sent Jam Tamachi and his son Jam 
Sullah-ul-din to Delhi, and they being released by the Sheikh above- 
mentioned from Hind returned to Sindh, and overthrew Junur, 
taking possession of the country ; first the father, and then the son ruled: 
but this differs with the first account of Meer Mussum. But God knows. 
9. Jam Nizam-ul-din. In short, after Sullah-ul-din, Jam Nizam-ul-din 
succeeded to the government, and released his uncles. 


The Editors at first hesitated to publish this article, fearing that their 
readers might consider it almost a reprint, or an amplification of the 
former paper by the same author, *‘ On the early history of Scinde from 
the ‘Chuch Namah,’ &c.,’’ as it imfact at first sight appearsto be. But 
Lieut. Postans himself in his introduction has, they conceive, assigned 
the best reason why it should not, even at the risk of some repetition, re- 
main unpublished, namely, that ‘the author of the Toofut ul Kiram 
has collected his materials from the best authorities.” And thin j is of 
more importance than it at first sight appears to be, for it. ieaplies that: 
the author, who like our own early chroniclers was living in part of the 
times of his own history, was like them also near enough to the epochs 

embraced in it Eee deer i chen 
sis ries, and men now long pened away and Kldnewaeis. 
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the dead. And the known customs of the Oriental writers of history, of 
publishing their works only after reading them to circles of the learned, 
would have furnished him with many facts, illustrations and corrections, 
which oral tradition had brought down, and which the stores of written 
knowledge then undoubtedly existing at all the courts of the Kalifat 
probably contained. ' 

Our readers will thus, we hope, agree with them in their judgment that, 
as an historical reference, this translation is alike cuflous and useful, and 


they could not have given it otherwise than by printing it entire. 
ps. 





Notices and Descriptions of various New or Littl Known species of 
Birds, by Ev. Buyta, Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum. 


Nisaétus alboniger, nobis. A smaller species than either of those 
of India, measuring about twenty-one inches and a half in length, 
wing thirteen inches, and tail nine and a half; tarse three inches: 
occipital crest three inches and a quarter. Adult black above, with a 
purple gloss, the large alars embrowned and distantly banded with black ; 
tail black, with a broad light greyish- brown bar, occupying about its third 
quarter from the base ; the longer upper tail-coverts have each two 
cross-bands of the same; lower parts pufe white, with black mesial 
line on throat, large intense black drops on the breast, and the belly, 
vent, lower tail-coverts, tibial plumes, and short tarsal feathers, are 
eo inn) ieee barred black and white: beak black ; and toes wax- 

- ounger specimen has the drops fewer and smaller on 
the sane aii admixture of rufous about the head, several unmoult- 
ed brown feathers among the wing-coverts, and one unmoulted tail- 
feather has three narrowish dark bars, with two more at base closer 
and less defined. A remarkably handsome species, from Malacca. 

Of the four Indian species of this genus, NV. alboniger approaches 
nearest to VV. cirratus, (Ray, Shaw,) v. Falco cristatellus, Tem. ; and 
_I doubt whether either of these becomes wholly black with age, like 
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the WV. caligatus, (? Raffles), v. F. niveus ( / ), Tem., v. nipalensis; 
Hodgson*, &c. a change, too, which would seem to obtain in the 
Astur melanoleucos figured in Dr. A, Smith’s ‘ South African Zoology,» 
and which converts the Archibuteo lagopus into the Falco Sancti 
Johannis of the earlier systematists. A South African species of Nisaétus 
exists in the “ Aquila coronata,” also figured by Dr. A. Smith, 
in which, if that naturalist be correct, the progressive change of 
colouring is from light to dark; but his alleged adult is so like the 
young of the Indian XN. caligatus in its first dress, that I suspect the 
changes will be found analogous in the two species. It may be fur- 
ther remarked that the Aquila bellicosa, (Daud.) A. Smith, v. Faleo 
armiger, Shaw, pertains to a very distinct and long- winged form, exem- 
plified also by the Indian Ag. Bonellii, v. Nisattus grandis of Hodgson ; 
and in this group, which may be distinguished by the name FEutolmaé- 
fus, the adults only exhibit white under parts: whilst in another 
aquiline form which may bear the name of Butaéus, exemplified by 
the Faleo pennatus, Gm., v. Spizaétus milvoides of Jerdon, the 
reverse change of colouring obtains, as in the ordinary Misaéti. In- 
deed, a further approximation to the latter group is shewn by an 
occasional distinct, though slight, enlargement and elongation of 
the central occipital feathers, in fine adult examples of Butattus pen- 
natus. | 

With respect to Nisaétus cirratus, which is evidently the “Crested 
Indian Falcon” of Willoughby, I described two specimens in a note to 
Vol. XIE. p. 306; and those I must now consider to be young or 
imperfectly mature: for the Society has since received a much finer 
adalt from Capt. Robt. Shortrede, shot at Midnapore, having a pend- 
ent occipital crest consisting of twelve elongated feathers, the four 


longest measuring five inches and a half. In other respects, this, 


species is not very strongly characterized apart from WV. caligatus 
(apud nos,) but has the belly, flanks, and upper tail-coverts, much 
darker than usual in the corresponding state of plumage of that 
species, the head also being darker, and the throat more streaky ; 
the dorsal feathers, however, are decidedly of a different form, being 


© Mr, Hodgson’s crested variety of his N, ex sensed refers to N, ‘crratus, since 
called by: him Ws pablidus,cn Bs Bo sae baw 
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much longer and narrower, instead of broad and mibtat a differ- 
ence which is strongly marked on the lower interscapularies. Size 
the same. The splendid occipital crest is deep black, each feather 
tipped with white: upper parts empurpled hair-brown, the inter- 
scapularies, scapularies and tertiaries, more or less black, and the 
secondaries having distant dark bands; fore-neck and _ breast 
pure white, with a broad dark mesial stfeak to each feather; the 
belly, vent, Aanks, and lower tail-coverts, dark brown; and thighs 
the same, a little freckled with whitjsh: tarsal feathers whitish, 
mottled with brown: head and neck fulvescent-brown, with mesial 
dark streaks; the usual three dark lines on the throat somewhat 
ill defined : tail as in JV. caligatus, but less dashed with ashy. 

This species seems to be peculiar to the hilldistricts of India, inha- 
biting alike the sub-Himalayan region, and the hilly parts of Central 
and Southern India. Mr. Elliot describes it to “‘sit on the tops of the 
highest trees, on the watch for hares, pea-fowl, and jungle-fowl, on which 
it swoops from its elevated perch. Solitary. Shot in the Rampoor 
jungle, inland from Nellore, at the foot of the Eastern Ghats.” Mr. 
Jerdon and Lord Arthur Hay have since procured specimens from the 
same locality. The crest-feathers of this bird are not only longer and 
more copious than in either of the other species, but are of a more lax 
texture, so that when elevated they curve and droop backward, instead 
of remaining up straight. JV. caligatus alone bas invariably but a mere 
indication of this occipital crest, which is well developed in all the rest. 

The other Indian species of Nisaétus are NV. pulcher, J. A. S. xii, 305; 
and WN. Kienerii, (de Sparre), v. Spizaétus albogularis, J. A. S. xi, 456." 
The following description was taken from what I conceive to have 
been an adult male of the former, in fully mature plumage. Length of 
wing seventeen inches and a half, and of tail thirteen inches. Old 
measuring four inches and three-quarters, and new ones 
.growing, which. would apparently have been considerably longer. 
Plumage very Hawk-like : upper parts hair-brown, the exposed ter- 
minal portion of the feathers darker and purple-glossed ; wing-coverts 
banded with white; throat with the usual three série, and the under 
parts light brown, transversely rayed with white, the colour darkening 
_ towards the white, and upon the tibial plumes. Received from Cherra- 


*® The latter has since been received from Darjeeling. 
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Poonjee ; and forwarded by the late lamented Dr. Griffith to the Muse- 
um of the Honorable Company. 

Of the Spizdetus rufitinctus, McClelland and Horsfield, Proc 
Zool, Soc. 1839, p. 153, Mr. Strickland informs me, that “ Dr. 
Horsfield now classes this as a Limnaétus, and it seems only to differ 
in having the lower half of the tarsus bare and scutate. The beak has 
a lateral undulation. Wiig ten inches and a quarter, and tail eight 
inches, Fourth and fifth quills equal and longest. The breast is 
barred brown and white, the bars and their intervals being each about 
a quarter of an inch wide, and on the thighs about an eighth of an 
inch wide. The feathers of the breast have two brown bars on each. 
Tail with four light and four darker brown bars.” As this is one of 
the very few Indian #aplores still wanting to the Society’s museum, I 
shall also quote the original notice of it, as follows :—‘ Upper part of 
the body dark brown, with slight undulations of a deeper tint; breast 
and throat longitudinally striped with brown: belly and under surface 
of the wings white, transversely barred with brown: tarse feathered 
to the lower third, each feather marked with fine transverse bars ; 
the rest shielded: the beak short, much hooked, and sharp: claws and 
toes strong and formidable. _, 

** It inhabits the banks of the Boorampooter and other rivers in 
Assam, where it conceals itself in bushes and grass, along the verge of 
the water, seizing such fishes as approach the surface within its reach.” 
This is also said to be the habit of the large naked-legged Owls which 
constitute the genus Aetupa. 

Another species wanting to the Society's museum, and also distin- 
guished by partially feathered tarse, may be described as 

Buteo aquilinus, Hodgson. Length (of apparently a young female) 


about twenty-six inches, of which the tail measures eleven aud a half; _ 


wing eighteen inches and a quarter; beak to forehead (in a straight 
line,) one and a half, and two inches and one-eighth to gape; tarse 
three and one-eighth, and plumed anteriorly for an inch and three- 
quarters. General colour hair-brown, the feathers edged with dull 
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feather; the remaining terminal portion mingled pale and dark brown, 

being also dark-shafted; abdominal region and flanks, with the tibial 

p plumes, dark brown, slightly rufous-edged towards the breast, and the 

, axillaries more vividly rufescent; fore part of the under surface of 

the wing dusky-brown, the primaries freckled white beneath, except 

beyond their emargination where they become blackish; tail mottled 

with numerous dark bars, alternate on the two shafts of each feather, 

oo upon ap albescent ground. Bill dark, as is apparently the cere: the 
toes appear to have been wax-yellow. . 

This bird might be mistaken, on a cursory view, for a variety of B. 
canescens, J. A. S. xii, 308. were it not for its half-feathered tarsi; and 
the beak also is larger and more aquiline, so that the name is felici- 

4 tously bestowed. It is by no means a common species in Nepal, as I 
learned from Mr. Hodgson’s people, and as might be inferred from the 
circumstance of Mr. Hodgson requiring the only specimen he had sent, 
to take with him to England. Not improbably it may prove identical 
with the Falco asiaticus of Latham, described as nearly similar to the 

cy European Buzzard in the colour of its body and wings, the under parts 
white with stripes on the breast, tail silver-grey, the outer feather 
marked by obscure bars; bill bluish-black, and legs yellow and half 
feathered. Length twenty-two inches. Inhabits China.” From the 
circumstance of its partially feathered tarse, it might be presumed 
that the present species would fall under the division Archibuteo 
of Brehm, but the general character of the bird is not that of the 

‘Rough-legged Buzzard’ of Northern regions. 

| B. pygmeus, nobis. This is the smallest species of true Buzzard 

with which I am acquainted. Length eighteen inches, or perhaps 
rather more; of wing thirteen inches, and tail eight inches: bill to 
~ (including cere) fifteen-sixteenths of an inch in a straight 
line, and atinch and a quarter from point of upper mandible to 
gape : tarse two inches, and feathered for nearly its upper third. Colour 
of the beak blackish, the cere and base of both mandibles appearing 
>  t@ have been yellow: legs and toes also yellowish, and talons black. 
| 1 General hue of the upper parts uniform hair-brown, the scapularies 
and coverts slightly tipped with rufous-white: nape white, tipped with 

_ brown, and slightly edged laterally with rafous, which colour increases 

on the sides of the neck and tinges the wings, the greater feathers 
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of-whieh have their outer webs uniform brown, and the inner rufescent 
near the shaft and white towards the margin, being barred with the 
same brown as that colouring the outer web; the coverts are slightly 
edged and more largely tipped with dull rufous: the longer upper 
tail-coverts are tipped with whitish; and the tail is nearly of the 
same brown’ with the back, but rather paler and more greyish, its 
middle feathers having four broad dusky bars, the last subterminal,. 


and a rudiment of a fifth which becomes gradually more obscure 


to the ‘outermost; over aml beyond the eye is a conspicuous whit- 
ish streak: the under parts are rufescent-whitish, palest on the 
throat and lower tail-coverts, which are without markings, except- 
ing a slight dusky mesial line along the throat; the breast has 
a broad mesial dusky streak to each feather, assuming on the belly and 
flanks more or less the appearance of transverse bands, which are unit- 
ed along the shafts of the feathers leaving oval intervals of white, and 
the feathers being externally margined with pale fulvous: tibial plumes 
very pale buff, or with rufous central markings ; and fore part of the 
under surface of the wings similarly coloured, the quills albescent un- 
derneath and obscurely barred, but dusky towards their tips. Inhabits 


the Tenasserim provinces, where procured by the late Dr. Helfer. 


“The other Indian species of true Buzzard are— B. canescens, Uodgson, 
upon the Himalaya, and spreading generally over the Upper Provinces 
=—B. longipes, Jerdon, found chiefly to the west, but also in southern 
India—and B. rufiventer, Jerdon, peculiar (so far as known) to the 
south. Mr. G. R. Gray, in. his catalogue of the Faptores in the Bri- 
tish Museum, evidently mistakes B. canescens for B. fongipes. «From 
the description in the Dict. Class., I suspect that the latter species is 
the Circus pectoralis, Vieillot, (placed, however, among the *” , 
or Buzzards, not among the ‘ Busards,’ or Harriers,) in which case it 
must rank as Buteo pectoralis ; but Mr. Jerdon, judging from another 
description of the latter, is of oh sot acy that it cannot be identified with 
either of his species. if ES SAS 

Circus teesa, Franklin, v. Astur hyder, Sykes, Sea cae Rohe 
by Gray and others, must now be referred to Poliornis of -Kaup; Bu- 
eer: Binnie ae Ss. xii, 311, ae to the sera of a synonym. 

Vigo Swainson); Spi G. R. Grey. The 
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sent much in need of determination. Firstly, there is the Bacha of 
Levaillant, or Falco bacha, Lath., whichis described to be of the size 
of the Common Buzzard of Europe; female larger: this does not oc- 
cur near the Cape, but was obtained far inland towards the tropic. 
Next, Falco bido, Horsfield, from Java, subsequently considered as 
identical with the African species by Dr. Horsfield® Mr. Vigors, 
however, in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1831, p. 170, “ expressed his doubts 
whether the J’alco bacha, Lath., and F. bido, Horsfield, were the same 
species, although they were generally supposed tg be identical. He 
had not the opportunity of examining a sufficient number of African 
specimens to determine the point.” Three species, however, were dis- 
tinguished by Mr. Vigors on that occasion, that of India being des- 
cribed by the name Ham. undulatus : but this Indian bird had pre- 
viously been designated falco cheela by Latham and Gmelin, and the 
young was termed J*. albidus by Cuvier; it has also since been named 
Circaétus nipalensis by Mr. Hodgson, and the young Buleo melanotis 
by Mr. Jerdon®. The distinctions of Mr. Vigors’s three species ‘* con- 
sist chiefly in size, the Ham. holospilus (from the Philippines) being 
one-third smaller than HW. bacha; while H. undulatus considerably 
exceeds the latter. The first-is spotted all over the body, the second 
only on the abdomen ; while the third is marked by spots on the wing- 
coverts, and by oced/i bearing an undulated appearance on the abdo- 
men, the breast also being crossed by undulating fascia.” These 
last are chiefly seen in the females. 

In Mr. G. R. Gray's catalogue of the specimens of Raptorial birds 
in the British Museum, specimens from India and Java are referred 
to Spilornis bacha, and others from India to Sp. undulata. I 
doubt, however altogether the existenge of more than one species in 


____-Endia,-of-zhich I presume that the males have been referred by Mr. 


Gray to H. bacha, and the females to HT. undulatus ; this latter name 
must indeed be superseded by cheela of Latham. But a specimen 
from Malacca agrees with the description I have_lately received of Dr. 
Horsfield’s Javanese bird, and differs from every one of a very exten- 
sive series of the Indian bird now before me—lIstly, in its inferior 


= Latham’s ‘* Noble Eagle’’ would seem to be merely a fulvescent specimen of 
the young of this bird, such as are by no means Uncommon, 
‘s | 2» 
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size, the wing measuring but fourteen inches, and tail nine and a half® ; " 
2ndly, in the absence of the distinct white spots on the small wing- 
coverts, the extreme bend of the wing only being thus marked, and slight 
traces of them alone shewing elsewhere ; and 3rdly, there is some . 
difference in the barring of the primaries underneath, the third prima- 
ry, for instance, having its subterminal pale band much narrower and 
ill defined, instead of this’ being broad and well defined. I should 
like, however, to examine several Malayan specimens before coming to 
a final decision ; although my impression certainly is that the Indian 
and Malayan species are distinct, and I shall provisionally regard them 
as such, terming the former //. cheela, (Lath.), and the latter £7. bido (v. 
bacha?) At all events, I feel confident of their being only one species 
in India, and it is probable that there is one only in Western Malasia, 
but a third in the Philippines and China. 

Urrua (Hodgson, founded on Otus bengalensis, F ranklin, Gould, ) 
umbrata, nobis. Length two feet or nearly so, of closed wing sixteen 
inches, and tail nine inches; bill from point to gape nearly two inches, 
and tarse scarcely more. General cast of colour deep freckled um- ' 
bre brown, unrelieved by fulvous; the outer seapularies having the 
usual dull white oval spots on their exterior webs: wings dashed with 
cinereous: tail erossed with three dark bands, and an indistinct 
fourth at base: and the under parts pale, with a narrow dark brown 
mesial streak on each feather; bill light yellow; and talons pale. 
Aigrettes blackish-brown. The feathers of the crown and nape are 
dingy grey at base, with their surface portion freckled, and a narrow 
mesial dusky line on each - those of the back and the scapularies have 
this central dark streak much broader. This fine Owl is common 
in Lower Bengal, was forwarded from Nepal by Mr. Hodgson, and 
has been obtained by Mr. Jerdon in the Indian Peninsula. It is 
clearly that alluded to by Latham in his description of U. (?) coro- 
manda, as represented in a drawing twenty inehes long; and it is 
the Urrua coromanda apud Hodgson, as noticed by him in 4 7 tn. ae 
vi. 873, having been forwarded by him under this name to the 

‘Society's museum. — oe ow At bey. toa 








* It 
‘6. the India-house specimen, from Java, Mr. Strickland informs me that the 
wing measures fifteen inches and three-quarters, and the tail ten inches ; which size 
"corresponds with that of the very smallest Indian specimens, ite aod a 
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‘* Le petit Hibou de la céte de Coromandel,” as described by Son- 
nerat, and upon which is founded Strix coromanda, Lath., and Sfr. 
coromandelica, Forster, does not appear to have been since verified ; 
aud the published drawing of an Owl, referred to this, in Hardwicke’s 
* Illustrations of Indian Zoology,’ represents a species unknown both 
to Mr. Jerdon and myself. It is not improbably a large Scops : this 
being a genus particularly rich in Indian and Malayan species, some of 
which are as yet not quite satisfactorily understood. Mr. Jerdon espe- 
cially bas made great efforts to elucidate them ; and the following is 
about our present state of information respecting the group. 

1. Se. rufescens, (Horsfield), Lin. 7. xiii. 140. This species his 
‘been determined with the assistance of Hugh E. Strickland, Esq., who 
has kindly examined the original specimens -of the birds described 
in Dr. Horsfield’s Javanese list, and has favored me with more minute 
notices of some of them, and identifications of others with species pre- 
viously described. Elsewise, as Dr. Horsfield had given the entire 
length as eight inches only, I had some hesitation in agreeing with Mr. 
Jerdon in referring a Malacca specimen in the collection of Lord 
Arthur Hay, to the present species ; but the difficulty is now removed 
by my friend Mr, Strickland, and I have the pleasure of giving the fol- 
lowing description from Lord A. May's specimen. Length about 
eleven inches, of which the tail measures four inches and three-quar- 
ters ; wing six and three-quarters ; tarse an inch and a quarter. General 
colour ferruginous-brown, much paler below ; the forehead, lower part 
of disk and aigrettes in part, conspicuously white, with a few minute 


dark speckles: upper parts marked with whitish spots along the 


shaft of each feather ; the lower variegated with dusky and whitish 
in cross-stria > primaries and tail with numerous broad dusky bars, 


-amounting-te.about twelve in number on the latter: tarsal feathers 


not continued over the joint at the base of the toes. A strongly 


marked species, apparently peculiar to the Malay countries. 


_ The next in point of size is 

2. Se. lettia, Hodgson, As. des. xix, 176: probably Se. lempiji 
apud Horsfield, from Assam, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1839, p. 155. This 
is the largest of three closely allied species, the distinctions of which 
were first observed by Mr. Jerdon. Its wing measures from six inches 
to six and a half, apparently according to sex; and the young have a 
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more ferruginous shade of general colotring than the adults. In a 
living specimen which I saw, the most remarkable feature (for an Owl 
of this genus) was its very dark irides, appearing black : and Mr, Hodg- 
son, in his description of the species, remarks, Tris variable, yellow 
in the young, brown in the old birds”. It inhabits the sub-Himalayan 
ranges, extending to those of Sylhet and Arracan, and doubtless to 
all those of Assam. : 

3. Sc. lettioides, Jerdon, MS. Differs from the last in its constant- 
ly smaller size, anj more ashy colouring ; the short tarsal plumes 
appear to be always white, with at most obscure traces of mottling. 
From the next it also differs in its predominant ashy tinge. Length 
of wing five inches and a quarter to five and three-quarters. Peculiar 
to the Coromandel coast, and it would seem there generally common. 

4. Sc. lempiji, (Horsfield) : Strix noctula, Reinwardt ; Scops java- 
nicus, Lesson. Specimens which (from Mr. Strickland’s description of 
Dr. Horsfield’s Javanese bird,) I refer to this, from the vicinity of the 
Straits, are often deeply imbued with ferraginous-brown throughout : 
some of these being evidently in nestling dress, from the flimsy texture 
of the feathers; and the others are perhaps in second plumage. Others, 
again, have merely a weak shade of ferruginous-brown like the young of 
Sc. lettia ; and the mottling of the upper parts is coarser and more 
blotched. The latter are perhaps distinct; for while the former seem to 
be peculiar to the Malay countries, these occur not only in Malasia, but 
along the Malabar range, and in China. The Society possess a spe- 
cimen from Macao. Future observation must determine whether the 
ferruginous-brown birds are 30 spread ; and specimens should be sought 
for that might exhibit a transitional moult, , ~T 

5. Sc. suriia, Hodgson, As. Fees. xix. 174. This beautiful species 
appears to be generally diffused over the country, though; TN 
seem, rather sparingly. Mr. Jerdon has obtained specimens near Nel- 
lore, and I have twice met with it in Lower Bengal. A very handsome 
adult female, shot near Calcutta, has the whole upper parts uniform 
bright chesnut-ferruginous, with inconspicuous black shafts to the 
dorsal plumage, tending to become obsolete, and more distinct black 
shafts to the frontal feathers, the aigrettes, and the fore-part of 
the wings ; exterior line of scapularies albescent, with conspicuous 
black tips; and there are smaller black tips to the plumelets which 
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compose the disk: under parts deeply tinged with the hue of the 
back, but an admixture of pure white on the belly and under tail-co- 
verts ; and the breast and sides of the belly have some tolerably broad 
black central streaks to the feathers, those of the latter being also va- 
riegated with transverse pencillings: the unspread tail has its bands ob- 
solete; and the bars on the outer webs of the primaries are indistinct. 
A male and female, apparently in second plumage, which I procured 
alive, have the ferruginous colour of the upper-parts somewhat deeper, 
though less bright, with the black centnes to the feathers much more 
developed, and these are copiously variegated with cross-pencillings 
everywhere but on the forehead, crown, and the aigrettes ; the under 
parts have also a much greater admixture of white, and the black 
streaks and pencillings are considerably more developed ; primaries 
and tail conspicuously banded. The colouring of the nestling plumage 
would, however, seem to approximate more to that of the adult (and this, 
accordingly, may be likewise the case in Sc. lempiyi): itis distinguished 
by the usual weak and unsubstantial texture of the clothing feathers, 
and by the narrower and more pointed form of the wing-primaries. 

G6 SS. pennata, Hodgson, mentioned in J. A. S. vi, 369, and re- 
cognised in Mr. G. R. Gray's list as distinct from the European 
Se. zorca, to which it is nearly allied *: Strix bakkamoéna, (?) Pen., 
and indica (7), Gmelin, founded on a rude drawing of a Cingalese speci- 
men, no doubt inaccurate as regards the ‘‘ scarlet” colour of the irides, 
the exceedingly small size given as that of nature (about four inches 
long), and also the excessively contrasted barring of the primaries ; 
likewise in the lower portion of the tarsi being represented as bare. 
The present species is smaller than any of the foregoing, its wing 
measuring from four inches and five-eighths to five and a quarter 


orig’; and it so nearly resembles Sc. sunia in its general characters, 


that I formerly suspected it would prove but a grey variety of that 
bird: its under-parts are marked very like those of Sec, sunia, and 
there is a certain admixture of ferruginous especially about the breast, 
and a decided tinge of the same chiefly upon the large alars and 
thifle- coverts, and seen elsewhere more or less upon the upper parts, 


* A specimen of Sc. zorca is there noted from China ; and this species has long been 
stated to occur in Northern Asia; at least the Striz pudcheifa, Lin, of Russia and 
Siberia, has been currently identified with it. 
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as particularly about the aigrettes, that is very apt to induce a sus- 
picion of its identity with Sc. sunia. From the other grey species, 
it is generally distinguished by the delicacy of its pencillings, and by 
those of the crown scarcely, if at all, differing from the markings of the 
back, instead of blending into a large black mass: but without a se- 
ries of the Se. zorea for comparison, it is quite useless to attempt 
giving a satisfactory minute description of this Indian bird, which is 
an inhabitant alike of the Himalaya and Southern India. A Malacca 
specimen in Lord A. Hay’s collection also approaches very nearly both 
to this little Indian Scops and to Sc. zorca, of which latter I had a 
specimen on loan when I took the following brief description of his 
lordship’s bird: ‘‘ Darker-coloured and more uniformly pencilled (i. e. 
less variegated) above, than either Sc. zorca or Sc. pennata; and the 
tail marked with four or five distantly placed, and well defined, nar- 
rowish chesnut bands. Probably a distinct species.” In the speci- 
mens of Se. pennata before me, the tail-markings are comparatively 
ill defined, but consist of pale chesnut bands, margined with dusky, 
and the intervening spaces dotted with the same. 

A Se. gymnopodus, from India, is mentioned in Mr, Gray’s catalo- 
gue, but which does not appear to have been yet described: and the 
same gentleman gives two new species from the Philippine Islands, Sc. 
philippinensis aud Sc. megalotis. 

The genus A¢hene is scarcely less lana in this part of. the 
world. In India, we have 

l. Ath. cuculoides, ( Vigors). Common, in..the RE in ine 
hill ranges of Assam, Sylhét, Arracan, and the Tenasserim provinces, 
and extending eastward to Chusan: but unknown in the ranges of 
peninsular India,, 

2. Ath, Brodiei, RDG Noctua tubiger, Hodgson ; Striz passe 

rina (? ), mentioned in Royle’s list. Himalaya, | 

3. Ath. radiatus, (Tickell): Ath. erythropterus, Gould ; Noon per- 
lineata, Hodgson; WV. cuculoides apud Jerdon, Catal. Himalaya, and 
the ranges of Central India. 

4. Ath. castanopterus, (? Horsfield): Strix spadicea, (? Reinwardt). 
Malabar range, and the upland districts of Ceylon, This species differs 
from the last in its more rufous general colouring, ‘especially on the 
whole wing, the basal portion of the primaries (except the three first) 
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being spotless deep rufous. A Cingalese example, procured by 
H. R. H. Prinee Waldemar of Prussia, had the entire back and wings 
deep rufous-bay; while the pale bars on the head were only a little 
more rufescent than in Ath, radiatus. Ath. castanopterus, from India 
as well as Java, is mentioned in Mr. Gray’s list of British Maseum Ftap- 
tores ; and it is also stated to occur in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

5. Ath. Sonnerati, (Tem.) Non. vidi*. * 

6. Ath. brama, (Tem.): Noctua indica, Franklin; N. tarayensis, 
Hodgson; Strix persica, (?), Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat, vii., 26. Very 
common in Lower Bengal, and in India generally. 

A Noctua auribarbis is mentioned by Mr. Hodgson, J. A. 8S. vi., 
369; and an Ath. badia, Hodgson, in Mr. G. R. Gray's list of the 
Raptorial birds in the British Museum. These remain to be de- 
seribed. 

Syrnium nivicolum, Hodgson, nm. s. This so nearly resembles 
certain non-rufous specimens which I have seen of the European 8S. 
aluco, that I even suspected the identity of the Himalayan and the 
British birds, until a second specimen (presented to the Society by 
Mr. Jerdon) repeating the characters of the one which Mr. Hodgson 
took with him to England, inclines me now to the opinion that they 
ate distinct; the present being also decidedly a larger bird. The 
length of Mr. Hodgson’s specimen was about seventeen inches, of wing 
eleven and a half, and tail seven and a quarter ; tarse two inches: and 
I took the following brief description of it. ‘“ Colour of the upper 
parts mingled brown and blackish; rather minutely mottled, produc- 
ing a dark brown ensemble ; head and neck tawny or fulvous-brown, 


with dark mottling at tips of feathers; a streak above each eye, 


Sst ar the facial disk, and the mesial part of the crown, be- 
fween these streaks, blackish. Under parts bright tawney-brown, 


mingled with dark brown and whitish : feathered tarsi and toes fulves- 


_® © Iphabits India, Length eleven inches; all the upper-parts of the body are 
reddish-brown, the head being adorned with small white spots, and the wing-coverts 
with large spots of the same: the quills and tail-feathers are like the back; the space 
round the efes is reddish-white, as well aé the face and throat: all the under-parts 
are white, transversely but distantly barred with brown: the down on the tarsi and 
toes is red: the beak and claws are yellow.'’—Stephens. 
 $ Ath. brama is common about the foot of the mountains near the town of Erzeroum. 
Proc. Zool, Soc. 1839, p. 119. 
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cent, with deeper tawney spots; alars and tail banded, the latter with 
mottled light brown upon a dark ground.” The secondspecimen (also 
‘Himalayan) has the wing twelve inches and a quarter long, and the 
tail seven and a half. It agrees generally with the foregoing descrip- 
tion, but has less of the fulvous tinge, and is, I think, more obviously 
distinct from S. aluco. |The minute mottling of the plumage is diffi- 
cult to express in words: but the feathers of the under parts may be 
described as whitish, partially tinged with fulvescent, and having a 
dusky central streak, broader towards the tip of the feather, and three 
or four narrower transverse streaks of the same; and the like may 
be described as the basis of the markings of those above, modified so 
that the pale portion appears, more or less, as a series of pale spots on 
the two webs of each feather ;—the well developed transverse markings 
of the feathers constituting a good distinction of this bird from the Eu- 
ropean S. aluco, independently of its deficiency of rufous colouring. The 
form is perfectly true to the generic type of S. aluco. 

Of the species of Strix, as now limited, three pertain to the Fauna 
Indica. | 

1, Str. javanica, Gm., de Wurmb, apud Latham: Sér. candida, 
Tickell, J. A. S. u. 572; Str. longimembris, Jerdon. Buchanan fi- 
gured it; but Latham is wrong in stating that the claw of its middle 
toe is not serrated ; and it has also four well defined blackish bars on 
the tail. Found chiefly in peninsular India. Whether it be truly de 
Wurmb’s Javanese species, I have no immediate means of ascer- 
taining®. ) 

2. Str. flammea, Lin. : Str. javanica, apud Horsfield ( ? ), Sykes, an 


Jerdon. Very common, and differing in no respect from the British. 


bird. dae ih 

3. Str. badia, Horsfield. Mr. Hodgson obtained a single mutilated 
specimen of this bird in Nepal; and the Society has been favored with 
a very fine one by Captain Abbott, shot in the island of Ramree, 
Arracan. About Malacca and Singapore, it would seem :to be not un- 


common. 

* © Horsfield’s Striz javanica,” writes Mr. Strickland, “ has the tarsi five-eighths 
of an inch longer than in a British Str, flammea. It comes near longimembris, 
Jerdon, but is mottled grey above, instead of blotched with brown.”” Dr. A. Smith 
has figured a species from South Africa, allied to trae javanica (? v. longimembris), 
by the name M. capensis. — and dest ect phe wade it a 
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We will now leave the Raptores, and commence the varied tribes of 
Perchers witha new Hornbill : " 
Buceros carinatus, uobis. Length about thirty-two inches, of 
wing thirteen and a quarter, and tail a foot, its outermost feathers 
an inch shorter than the middle ones: bill to eye five inches, the 
casque little elevated, at most about three-quarters of an inch, and the 
depth of bill and casque together two inches and a quarter. Form of 
. the casque truly carinate, like the keel of a boat, rising with a curve — 
from the forehead, extending for two-thirds of the Jength of the upper 
mandible, and its anterior portion sloped forward: a lateral ridge ex- 
terior to the nostrils causes these to open upwards. In one specimen 
before me, (which I suspect is an old female,) the bill and casque are 
wholly black ; but in another, with the latter somewhat less develop- 
ed, (probably an adolescent male,) the bill is yellowish-white, except 
the basal two-thirds of the lower mandible, and the extreme base of 
the upper,. continued along the tomiz for half its length, and along 
the upper portion of the casque to near its extremity. In the former 
’ specimen, the medial portion of the belly, the vent, and the lower tail- 
coverts, are dark brownish-albescent; while in the latter this is con- 
fined to the vent and lower tail-coverts: but there is no other differ- 
ence of plumage. The throat is naked, as likewise a large space sur- 
rounding the eyes. Occiput adorned with a large full crest of length- 
ened feathers, rounded at the tips, and measuring two inches and 
three-quarters long, or rather less in the black-billed specimen (or old 
fernale ?). General colour black, with green and purple glosses, th® 
s of the secondaries and tertiaries, and of the lengthened occipi- 
tal feathers (more or less), whitish-brown—much as in B. gingalen- 
sis, to wh present species is certainly allied: terminal four and 
Seseite shlabsne of the tail deep black, the rest brownish-ashy, 
darkest at base, and paling to its junction with the black. In both 
specimens the edges of the mandibles retain their original serration, 
“more or less perfectly, which is seldom seen in adult Hornbills. Pro 
cured at Malacca by the Rev. F. W. Lindstedt, to whom the Sociery 
is indebted for a large and valuable collection of the mameaulia and 
3 birds’of that particularly rich, but little explored, locality. es 
ee © The B. comatus, Raffles, Lin. 7'r. xiii, 339, would seem to be allied 
to the above in form of bill, but is evidently distinct. 2. malayanus, 


Raffles, ibid. p. 292, would seem to approximate. the adolescent B. 
2 BR ° 
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bicolor, Eyton, except that it has “ a white stripe extending from be- 
hind each eye to the back of the neck, and so encircling the head.” 
#. bicolor is probably the B. malabaricus apud Raffles, and B. al- 
birostris apud Horsfield; and with reference to my description of 
this species in J. A. S. xii, 996, I may mention that the casque does 
project forward, and very prominently, in old specimens. Of the other 
species noticed on the same occasion, I have been since informed that 
_ 4. cristatus, Vieillot (p. 988,) has been renamed B. buccinator by Mr. 
"Gray ; B. pucoran (p. 990, as Swainson misled me in spelling it,) 
should have been written B. pusaran, it being rightly identified with 
the bird of Raffles ; B. malabaricus (p. 993,) must rank as 2%; pica, 
Scopoli; and B. ginginianus (p. 996,) as. B. birostris. Scopoli, the 
names given by this author holding priority over those of Latham and 
Gmelin. Lastly, with respect to Raffles’s assertion that the females of 


. B. rhinoceros are rather smaller, and have the horn more recurved 


than in the male, it shews that that respected observer was unacquaint- 
ed with the perfectly matured male, which not only is larger than 
the female, but has the tip of its casque reflected so as to point down- 
ward, whereas jn the female (so far as I have observed) it rarely, if 
ever, even points backward: the sexes in this species being readily 
distinguishable, like those of B. cavatus, B. pica, and other allied 
species, by the posterior surface of the horn, above the forehead, being 
black in the male, and concolorous with the rest in the female ; besides 
which the male Rhinoceros Hornbill bas a black line dividing the bill 
and casque, and continued forward and upward upon the latter, paral- 
lel with its anterior margin. It may be remarked further, of the Rhino- 
ceros Hornbill, that this species seems to wear away the cutting edges 
of its mandibles more than any other; so that when the tips meet, a 
wide hollow occurs along the medial portion ofits bill. - 

. Genus Jrrisor, Lesson. In the‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History’ for 1843, pp. 238 et sey., is inserted a paper read by Mr. 
Strickland to the Zoological Section of the British Association Meet- 
ing of that year, wherein is argued the near affinity of this well mark- 
ed genus for the Hoopoes ( Upupa), in opposition to the opinion of 
the Baron De la Fresnaye and others, who have contended that these 
two genera are, at most, but very distantly allied: and though Mr. 


‘Strickland has hazarded no decided opinion respecting the immediate 


affinities of the combined pee basin of Urrisor’ and ‘Upupa, 
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- which group he styles U/pupide, and regards its two generic sections 
to be of the value of subfamilies, adding the remark, that the ques- 
tion where the Upupide should be placed cannot, as he thinks, 
‘‘be answered satisfactorily till more facts are collected respecting 
the food, habits, and anatomy of this group and of others with which 
it may be compared,” I may here notice that while I quite agree 

with Mr. Strickland in approximating the two genera under con- 
, sideration, I still retain my conviction expressed several years ago (vide 

Mag. Nat. Hist.. n. 8. 1833, p, 593) and formed upon anatomi- 

cal data, that the Hoopoes are nearly related “to the Hornbills; 

and the hiatus between these two allied, but distinct, groups is con- 

siderably lessened by the interposition of Jrrisor, which genus I 

suspect is subordinate to ucerotide rather than to Upupide, and 

as a subfamily of the former, I conceive it to be most naturally 
placed. In the configuration of the sternal apparatus, the chief 
differences occur in the anatomy of the Hornbills and the Hoopoes, 
the alimentary organs presenting a very close similitude; and in the 
form of the sternum and its appurtenances, I will venture to hazard 
the conjecture that proof will be afforded of the near affinity of Zrrisor 
for Buceros. Asin both Buceros and Upupa, I observe that Jrrisor 
has only ten tail-feathers, whereas the allied genera of Haicyonida, 
&c. have twelve; and perhaps we should not be wrong in arrang- 
ing both Jrrisorine and Upupine as subfamilies of Bucerotide. | 
Hoopoes (Upupa, Lin.) There are three distinct, although closely 
allied, species of this genus, as follow : ‘ 
1. G.epops, Ling The common European Hoopoe, which is na- 
> merous. in Beoge, and in Upper India generally, but of rare occur- 


tee th of India. Mr. Jerdon has obtained it in the Neil- 
= erries. Labgth of its wing six inches. ) 


2. U. senegalensis (2), Swainson, ‘ Birds of W. Africa,’ ii, 114, 
Nat. Libr.: U.minor, apud Jerdon. This quite agrees with Mr. 
“ Swainson’s description of the Senegal Hoopoe, except that some spe- 
cimens have a trace of whitish on the hinder crest-feathers, where 
indeed it chiefly appears in WU. epops. The wing varies from four 
inches and three-quarters to five and three-eighths in length ; but the 
bill is as much elongated as in the last. Common in most, if not all, 

3 paxtaiof: the peninsula of India. 
| UJ. minor, Shaw. Distinguished from both the EPO by 
having the primaries plain black, without the broad white band ,con- 


es 
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stantin the two others; and also by having the white caudal bar 
placed much nearer the base of the tail. The eolour, too, especi- 
ally of the crest, is more rufous, and there is no intervening white or 
whitish between the rufous portion of the crest-feathers and their 
black tips. Length of the wing five inches and a quarter. It has 
only been met with in South Afrioa. 

Specimens of each are in the Society's Museum. 

Alcedo grandis, nobis, n. s. Resembles A. ispida and A. dbenga- 
lensis, but is distinguished byeits much larger size. Length of wing 
three inches and three-quarters, of tail two inches, and of bill to fore- 
head two inches and one-eighth. From Darjeeling. It may be re- 
marked that several specimens of A. bengalensis occurred in the same 
collection with A. grandis, which I mention with a view to refute the 
opinion entertained by some theorists, that the disparity of size be- 
tween either of these species and A. tspidais due to the influence of 
climate and other local causes. 

Flalcyon capensis, (L.) Specimens of this bird (if atvontiatets the 
same,) from the vicinity of the Straits, differ from those of India in be- 
ing much more intensely-coloured, both above and below; the ferrugi- 
nous of the under-parts, which is very deep in apparently the males, 
suffusing the nuchal collar and throat, which latter does not tend to be 
albescent, and there is a considerable bluish-green gloss upon the 
brown cap, never seen in Indian specimens, and reminding one of the 
cap of Vodiramphus collaris, (Scopoli and Swainson, v. chlorocephalus 
of Gmelin.) In fact, there seems as good reason for distinguishing 
these Indian and Malayan birds as species, as exists in the instance of 


Cergle rudis of Africa, and C. varia, Strickland, of Asia ; and another — 


example of a Malayan bird which greatly exceeds its Indian represen- 
‘tative in intensity of colouring, occurs in the common Nae ii of 


the two regions, alike referred to Gallus bankivas, Tem. 


=? Coracias afjinis, MeClelland and Horsfield, Pree. Zool. Soe. Aap. 
p. 164. ‘The numerous specimens of Rollers from Assam, _Arracap, 
and Tenasserim, which I have seen, all pertain strictly to this species ; 
having the upper parts greener than in C. indica, the neck and breast 
devoid of the reddish-brown colour proper to the latter species, being 
purplish-dusky, varied with bright purple on the -fore-neck, and the 
mtire ) under surface of the wing, except near the tips of the primaries, 
lee purple: but I have obtained several specimens in the vicinity of 










Calcutta, and some from Tipperah, which present every every gradation of plu- ss 
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mage from one to the other of these species, and also one or twoin the 
pure affinis plumage; from which I infer that where found together 
in the same locality, they not unfrequently interbreed, and tend to 
merge into a single blended race. It may be further remarked that I 
have never seen an example of true C. affinis with the broad terminal 
purple band to the tail, which distinguishes the adult C. indica; but 
I have seen this imperfectly developed in the mixed race, which latter 
‘ has also commonly the fore-part of the under surface of the wing in- 
termingled purple and verditer. On the western side of India, the C. 
garrula was obtained, together with C. indica, by Sir A. Burnes 
in the Moultan; and both this and Merops apiaster are common in 
Afghanistan. Whether the C. indica and C. garrula likewise iu- 
termix, remains to be ascertained.* 

Woodpeckers. Of the species of this group noticed in J. A. S. XII, 
998 et seg., I have now to remark, that P. ( Gecinus) viridanus 
would seem to be the P. dimidiatus of the Dict, Class,, though not of 
Hardwicke and Gray, P. occipitalis, Vigors, should be termed barbats, 
Gray (if it be not effinis of Raffles), as there was previously a FP. occipi- 
talis, Valenciennes; P. nipalensis, Gray, may, I think, be safely refer- 
red to P. chioropus, Vieillot, as I before suggested}; P. ¢ CAhrysoco- 
) laptes) melanotus, nobis (p. 1005, and XIII, 394,) v. PF. L£illiots, 

Jerdon, is decidedly the P. goénsis, Gm., founded on the Pie vert de 
Goa of Daubenton; and P. ( ChAr.) strictus of Horsfield, v. sultaneus, 
Lledgson, v. strenuus, Gould (noticed in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1839, p. 165, 
and also in Dr. Royle’s list of birds from the neighbourhood of Sabarun- 
pore, though never, I believe, described by this name), which has been 
commonly referred to P. goénsis, must retain the name strictus, Horsf. : 
lastly ‘Obtained a Malacca specimen of Microcolaptes abnormis, 
em. (p.. 1005), 1 am enabled to confirm my former suspicion of the 
near affinity of Sasia ochracea, Hodgson, which, though distinct as 
‘a species, is most closely allied to M. abnormis. MM. ochraceus is com~ 
‘mon in the hill ranges of Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan, being generally 
. seen hopping from twig to twig of bushes or low branches of trees, 
— ocecusionally climbing like an ordinary Woodpecker. 


“a 





Spe specimens just vaneread from Gow-hatti (Assam) were both pure C. affinis ; 
while’ three others’ from the neighbouring district of Rungpore were unmixed C. 


as + ‘This Shad xn makes a near aperoach in structure to P. ( Dendrobates) tramaculatus, 
| Sain Ceetsives from the Cape): accordingly, it would bid that eget gest is 
paced ifat all, separable from Gecinws _ 
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mataccensis, Lath., founded on /e Pic de Malacca 


of Sonnerat, may be described anew with advantage from specimens 
presented to the Society from Malacca. It is allied in size and form to 
P. chloropus (v, nipalensis), and in plumage also to the species of Bra- 
chylophus, but differs very decidedly from the latter in the shape of 
its bill, which is larger and more that of a typical Gecinus than the 
Dendrobates-like beak of P. chloropus: it has also the yellow nuchal 


crest less developed 
chylophus puniceus. 


than in the latter, and resembling that of Bra- 
General colour dingy green, brightest on the 


back, where more or less tinged with yellow, especially on the rump ; 


beneath inclining to 


dusky, barred with dull white on the flanks, but 


the latter less predominating than in FP. chloropus;: wings crimson, 
with dusky primaries, and green tips to the longest tertiaries: tail 
black. The male has the whole top of the head, lengthened occipital 
feathers, and moustaches, crimson; while the female has the coronal 
feathers green, tipped only with crimson, and merely the long occipi- 
tal feathers as in the male, below which those of the nape are yellow in 
both sexes. Bill dusky above, the lower mandible yellow; and feet 
have apparently been green. Length ten inches, or nearly so; of wing 
four and three-quarters to five inches; and tail three and a half to 
three and three-quarters ; bill to forehead an inch and a quarter. From 


Malacca. 


Subg. Gecinulus, nobis, This is a third form of three-toed Wood- 
pecker (in addition to Picoides, Lacep., of northern climates, and Tiga, 
Kaup, v. Chrysonotus, Sw., of south-eastern Asia and its islands), most 
nearly allied to Gecinus, from which it differs in the shortness and la- 


teral compression of 


its beak, and the small size of the feet, which have 


besides no inner fourth toe. Asa peculiar form PA ge OD 
very distinct, though represented only. (so far as lam at present aware, : 


by 


woe ( Gee. ) Grantia,* McClelland and Horsfield, P. Z: 8. 1839; 


p- 165. Length nine inches and a half, or ten inches; of wing five 
inches ; and tail three and three-quarters : bill to frontal bone an inch 





spread. of foot an inch and three-quarters. Colour 


somewhat brownish red above, the secondaries and tertiaries having — 
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green; head and neck light yellowish-green, paler and browner towards 
the beak, and the crown of the male only, dull crimson. Bill white, 
with some dusky at the base of both mandibles ; and feet apparently 
dark slaty. Hab. Darjeeling, and the mountain ranges of Assam. 

Of the subgenus Viga, Kaup, three allied species exist, which have 
never been yet properly distinguished. é 

l. P. ( T.) Shorei, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 175; Gould's * Century,’ 
pl. XLIX. Distinguished by its superior size, the wing measuring six 
inches long; by the crimson of the rurip spreadisg over, or rather 
tinging, more usually the entire back (more or less); and by the 
elongated pale central streaks of the coronal and occipital feathers of 
the female, these streaks being continued nearly throughout the feather, 
and anteriorly often spreading over the whole feather, so that the fore- 
head becomes almost plain light brown. In one female before me, 
there are also some intermixed crimson feathers on the occiput, which I 
have never seen in either of the other species: but whether these are of 
constant occurrence I do not know, and another female in the Soci- 
ety’s museum is unfortunately deficient of feathers just at this part. Inha- 
bits the sub-Himalayan region, as well as the hill ranges of peninsular 
India ; but I have neversseen it from the eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 
2. P. (7.) intermedius, nobis. Exactly midway between the two 
others ; the whitish on the coronal feathers of the female forming very 
elongated spots, rather than central streaks; and the back above the 
rump not usually suffused with crimson. Wing five inches and a 
half to five and three-quarters long. Common in Nepal, Assam, 
Sylhet, Tipperah, Arracan, and Tenasserim ; ; and the only kind which 
I have TR from those parts, Nepal excepted. 


Nee cal T.) tridactyla, (Sw.) Strickland ; Picus tiga, ‘Horsfield. 


+ <2 


"so 
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Wing but four inches and seven-eighths, to five inches and one-eighth, 
long; and the whitish spots on the head of the female very much 
contracted, tending indeed to become obsolete, and their form a 
lengthened oval, narrow and minute. The bill to gape in P. Shoret 
measures an inch and three-quirters, in P. intermedius one and a 
half, and in P. é¢ridactyla one and a quarter ; in a young female of P. 
triductyla before me, scarcely one and one-eighth. The specimens 
described are from Malacca, and are of the only size that I have 
hitherto seen from the Malay countries. Dr. Horsfield, however, gives 


the length of his P. tiga as eight inches and a half; whereas Raffles 
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assigns ‘‘ above ten inches,” and may therefore allude to P. interme- 
dius. From peninsular India, I have as yet only seen P. Shorei: 
but Mr. Jerdon remarks that “the specimens shot below the Ghauts 
are considerably smaller than those obtained at a great elevation ; the 
latter attained the size of FP. Shorei, though not differing in colour 
from the smaller ones. The length varies from nine inches and a half 
to nearly twelve inches.” 

Of the closely allied division Brachypternus, Strickland, there seems 
to be a second species in southern India, additional to FP. aurantius 
(v. bengalensis, &c.) : 

P. ( Br.) micropus, nobis. Distinguished from PP. aurantius by 
its inferior size, the wing (of an adult male,) measuring but five 
inches, instead of five and a half, as in several adult specimens (male 
and female,) of P. aurantius ; bill to gape an inch and five-sixteenths, 
instead of one and five-eighths; and extended foot one and seven- 
eighths, instead of two and one-eighth. There is a general neatness 
and well defined character of the markings, as distinguished from 
those of FP. aurantius, which arrests the eye at a glance: the fron- 
tal feathers, to a level with the.anterior portion of the eye, are 
not tipped with crimson, as in the other; jhe black of the nape is 
continued lower upon the shoulders, considerably contracting the 
golden orange of the back; and the wings are duller ‘aureous, con- 
trasting more with the brilliant dorsal hue: the white markings 
of the throat and fore-meck are also reduced to small rounded oval 
spots, those of the breast being larger but similarly oval, and of the 
under parts below, narrower than in P. aurantius. I found this species 
upon a single specimen forwarded by Mr. Jerdon, but feel no doubt 
of its distinctness, especially when I recall to mind the close simili- 
tude of the three species of the preceding group; from which division 
the present one is only just separable. 
_ Micropternus, nobis. By the same rule that Brachypternus is aa 
cognised apart from Tiga, this: must be separated from Meiglyptes 5 5 
having the inner fourth toe and claw minute. The colouring, i is also 
peculiar. Type P. badius, Raffles, under which, again, two species a. 
hav h o foun °F , 

BS ticlerdanes P. brachyurus, Vieillot. Wing but four 
s an eighth to four and aq uarter long: bead pale above, — 
; the feathers of the iaatbe dusky, with pale lateral 
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margins; black caudal bars comparatively broad. Inhabits the Malay 
countries. 

2. P. (M.) phaioceps, nobis. FP. rufus, Lath., apud Gray, nec 
Gmelin; Rufous Indian Woodpecker, Latham. Wing four inches and 
three-quarters long, and the rest in proportion : head subfuscous above, 
the throat pale; the feathers of the latter concolorous with those of 
the body, or nearly so, having lighter lateral margins ; black caudal 
bars narrow. Inhabits India proper, extending eastward to Tipperah 


and Arracan. zn 
The type of Meiglyptes is P, tristis, Raffles, v. pecilophus, Tem- 

minck,* which together with an allied species, P. ( W./ brunneus, also 

from the Malay countries, is referred to Hemicercus by Mr. Eyton. 

. ( M) jugularis, nobis, is a third species, of a shorter and thick- 
er form than the two above-mentioned, and in size, form, and colour- 
ing, much resembling P. ( Hemicercus) canente, Lesson, of which the 
female is P. cordatus, Jerdon: but it is readily distinguished by the 
very different form of the bill, by the buffy-white colour of the nape, 
and by the rays or specks of the same hue upon its black throat. 
Length about seven inches and a half, of wing four inches, and tail 
two and one-eighth; bilk to forehead seven-eighths. Colour black or 
brown-black, varied with buffy-white, and an obscure dull crimson 
moustache in the male; occipital feathers elongated and black: neck 
whitish, more or less deeply tinged with buff, and continued as a 
streak along each side of the breast in front of the wings; rump also 
buffy-white, a broad oblique stripe of the same upon the wings, and 
their nether surface and edge are of this hue, the large alars being 
broadly banded at base internally, with slight narrow pale bars or se- 

smal spots on their outer surface ; forehead, throat, and some- 


times crown, more or less speckled or rayed with the same pale colour 


ad 


that variegates the rest of the plumage. Inhabits Arracan and the 
Tenasserim provinces (specimens from the latter territory having been 
erroneously referred to P. pacilophus, Tem., in X, 828). 

P. (Hemicercus) coneretus, Tem. It is probable that there are two 
species confounded under this name. All that I have seen are from 
the vicinity of the Straits, and accord with Stephens’s ‘Sumatran va- 


* These would seem enumerated as distinct in Mr. Eyton’s catalogue, Proc, Zool, 
Soc, 1939, p. 106 ; but it is evidently a mistake of the printer. - 
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riety” of P. coneretus of Java. The adult male has the forehead and 
crown bright crimson, continued on a few of the uppermost and cen- 
tral of the long feathers of the occiput: in the young male, the fore- 
head and crown are chesnut-brown, with a tinge of red on the medial 
long feathers of the occiput; the pale yellowish buff portion of the 
plumage of the upper patts being also more developed: and the fe- 
male has the forehead, crown, and occiput, smoky-grey, like the sides 
of the head of the males. * 

(Dendrocopus) darjellensis, nobis. This Woodpecker is de- 
scribed in J. A. S. XI. 165, as the adult of P. himalayensis, Jardine 
and Selby; and true P. Aimalayensis is there given as the young: 
but the two are distinct, the present one having a larger bill, mea- 
suring an inch and three-eighths to forehead, in addition to its under 
parts being streaked with black ; its white wing-spot is also con- 
siderably smaller. Very common at Darjeeling, and in Nepal. Mr. 
Tiodgson sent it by the hybrid name majoroides, which can scarcely 
be adopted. 

The other Indian Woodpeckers of this subgenus are as follow :— 

2. L. himalayensis, Jardine and Selby, Ji/. Orn., Ist. series, pl. 
CXVI. Found chiefly, I suspect, to the westward of Nepal. 

3. P. cathpharius, Hodgson, nobis, J. A. S. XII, 1006. Nepal: 
common at Darjeeling. 

4. P. hyperythrus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 23; Gould’s * Century, 
pl. L. Remarkable for the slender form of its bill. ) Himalaya. 

5. P. Macei, Cuv.; figured in Hardwicke’s Jil. dnd. Zool.: P- 
analis, Tem.; P. minor, apud Raffles and Horsfield ; P. medius from 
India, apud Latham. Northern India generally, and Malay countries. 
The only species of the subgenus found in Lower Bengal, where ex- 
ceedingly common, as it also is im the vicinity of the Straits. It fre- 
quently occurs, likewise, in collections from the Himalaya. 

6. P. brunnifrons, Gould’s ‘Century,’ pl. LIL; Vigors, P: Z. S. 
1831, p.176.: P. auriceps, Vigors, ibid. p. 44. Himalaya. 

7. P. mahrattensis, Latham: P. aurocristatus, Tickell, J. A. %. 
Il, 579: : figured in ‘Gould’s * Century,’ pl. LI., and mas — Hardwicke 


and Gray. Hilly regions of India generally. 
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8. P. pygmaeus, Vigors, P, Z. S. 1830, p. 44. <A description of 
this species, from a series comprising older and finer specimens than 
those from which the.«Latin diagnosis was drawn up, may here be offer- 
ed. Allied to the two next, but larger; the wing measuring from three 
inches and a quarter to three and a half, and tail one and seven-eighths 
to two inches. Four middle tail-feathers wholly black, and the next 
white only on its exterior margin: this constituting a good distinction, 
as in all the following the whole of the tail-feathers are spotted with 
white. The male has a crimson occipital* crescent, 4he lateral halves 
of which unite only in fine old specimens: in younger examples, this 
crimson is confined to a mere lateral tuft, as in the following ; and I have 
seen specimens in every degree intermediate. Forehead and crown 
ashy-brown, the crimson of the occiput surrounded with black exter- 
nally, forming a streak over each eye, continued to meet and expand 
posteriorly. Another and brownish-black streak, more or less deve- 
loped, passes backward from below the eye ; and between this and the 
last is a large triangular white patch on the sinciput. Upper parts 
black, with white cross-bands on the back, and the usual rows of white 
spots on the wings: outermost and penultimate tail-feathers barred on 
the outer web with white, and having a single white bar, and some- 
times two, crossing the feather towards its tip; throat dull white; the 
rest of the under parts brownish-white, with narrow dark central lines 
to the feathers. The hoary-grey colour upon the back mentioned in 
Mr. Vigors’s description, must refer to that of the base of the feathers, 
as shewn in a specimen thin of plumage. Common in the Himalaya. 

9. P. canicapillus, nobis. Differs from P. moluccensis in the much 
blacker hue of its upper parts, in the pale ash-colour of the head, a 
| with brown and bordered laterally with black, from amid 
which appears the slight crimson sincipital tuft of the male; the size 
also is rather larger, the wing measuring three ioches and one-eighth to 
three and a quarter, tail one and three-quarters, and bill to forehead 
five-eighths : the under parts are whitish, purer on the throat, and the 
rest marked with central dusky-black lines. Common in Arracan, 

10. P. moluccensis, Latham ; figured by Hardwicke and Gray. Distin- 
guished by its prevalent brownish or sooty-black colour, and its rufes- 
cent brown head and streak passing through the ear-coverts. Hub. 
Central and Southern India. 

10. P. nanus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1830, p. 172. Has a larger bill 







than either of the three preceding species, measuring three-quarters of 
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an inch to the forehead ; wing three inches and 4 quarter. The breast 
is marked with dusky oval spots, passing into streaks below ; the aspect 
of the under parts being much more spotted and less streaky than in 
the foregoing ; a very strongly marked white line commences above - 
the eye (as in the last), and is Continued along the sides of the occi- 
put to the nape; and another broad white line from the angle of the 
mouth is continued to below the ear-coverts. This species is alluded 
to as a variety of P. moluccensis by Mr. Jerdon, being thus met with 
in Southern Indi, as well as in the Himalaya.* 
Of foreign Woodpeckers in the Society’s museum, one of which I 
can find no description, may be designated 
P. ( Colaptes) hypoxanthus, nobis. Length above a foot, of wing 
five inches and three-quarters, and tail five inches; bill to gape one ~- 
and three-quarters, its form less curved than in P. auratus, the lower 
mandible not being arched at all. Upper parts crimson, darker on 
the wings, and passing to yellowish olive-green on the external webs 
of the large alars, the secondaries and tertiaries with their coverts be- 
ing broadly margined with dark crimson externally, and the primaries 
having yellow shafts: tail black above, its outermost feathers freckled 
with brownish-yellow: a large and broad crimson moustache, and the 
space between this and the crown, comprising the lores and ear-co- is 
verts, greenish-yellow: throat black, the feathers edged with yellowish ; 
those of the breast black margined with dark crimson, and leaving a 
pale central mark on each, inclining to be linear on those of the fore- 
neck, and gradually assumjng the form of a transverse bar more down- 
ward: the rest of the under parts and inside of the wings bright green- 
ish-yellow, with some black bars anterior to the flanks. Bill black- 
ish ; and legs brown. Most probably from some part of South America. 
Before quitting the Picide, I may remark that the Himalayan 
-Honeyguide (Judicator xanthonotus, vobis, J. A. S. X1, 166, and XIT, 
1010,) has a much shorter beak than in the various African species; . 
with which it accords, however, in all other respects. } 












2 a Sh ; 
| = * The whole of the above are in the Soci iety’s museuin : and I have before remarked 
- that P. Ell Jerdon, which was referred by that naturalist to the present sub-genus, ‘ " 
is the true P. CChrysocolaptes ) goénsis, v. melanotus, nobis, passim. 


+ To nS some idea of the present state of the Society's museum, in the departmene™™ 
of Ornithology, it may be here mentioned that of the Linnwan genus Picus, there are 
now 12L mounted specimens, appertaining to 49 species; and of these but 10 speci- 
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Cuculide. Of the’ series of this family grading from Dasylophus 
to Zaccocua of Lesson, the Indian and Malayan species may be thus 
classified. &hinortha belongs to the particular group, but ranges 
apart from the graduated succession observable in the rest: and of this 
genus, I have to remark that the supposed two species which have 
been hitherto currently admitted, are one ,and the same; Ath. éucida, 
Vigors, v. Anadanus rufescens, Swainson, v. Phanicophans viridiros- 

ah tris, Eyton, referring to the young, and Cuculus chlorophaus, Raflles, 
v. An. rufus, Swainson, to the adult; the latter being also described, 
and the former figured as Bubutus Isidoria by M. Lesson in the zoology 
of M. Belanger’s Voyage. It will now rank as Rh. chlorophea, 
(Raffles) ; and I have suggested that perhaps a second species exists in 

: the Cuculus melanogostir of Vieillot, vide J. A. S. XL, 924, 

Dasylophus, Sw. Species, D. Cumingi, (Fraser,) and D. superci- 
fiosus, (Cuv.,) vide J A. S. XI, 925. 

Phenicophaus, Vieillot.— A. With the nareal apertures narrow, and 
placed near the edge of the bill. (Cuv.) 1, Ph. pyrrhocephalus, 
(Forst.,) vide J. A. S. XI, 924: (this species has the papillose naked 
red skin on the sides of the face very greatly developed ; its alleged 
Cingalese habitat needs verification, especially as it is likewise stated to 
inhabit Africa.) 2. “ Nostrils elongate, and situate at the base of a 
groove which extends nearly to the middle of the beak.” ( Horsfield. ) 
2, Ph. melanognathus, Horsfield. C. Nostrils elongate, basal, and 

oblique; but no groove to the bill. 3, Ph. sumatranus, Rafiles, 

D. Nostrils basal, with rounded aperture. 4, PA. viridis, Lev. (Cuculus 

melanognathus apud Raffles, &e.): 5, Ph. Diardi, (Lesson ; PA. 

“tristis atmdew,-J. A. S. XI, 928, and probably Ph. Crawfurdii, Gray). 
ae a sedis. 6. Ph. (?) calorhynchus, Tem., erroneously stated 
“to be identical with Zanclostomus javanicus. Three of the above 
are in the Society’s museum, viz. Ph. viridis, PA. sumatranus, and 

. Ph. Diardi; these being all common in the vicinity of the Straits. 
The first has a more tumid bill, and the second a proportionally 
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longer bill, than in the others; but all are closely allied, and have a 
large naked space surrounding the eyes. 

Zanclostomus, Swainson. A. Bill green ; nostrils with rounded oval 
aperture; small bare and papillose skin surrounding the eyes; tail 
greatly elongated, 1, Z. éristis, (Lesson; PA. longicaudatus, nobis, 
J. A. 8, XI, 1095.)—B. Allied to last, with green bill; nareal orifices 
oval and minute ; no expanded and papillose naked space surrounding 
the eyes. 2, Z. viridirostris, Jerdon.—C. Red bill, and nareal aperture 
linear; no papillose skin on the face. 3, Z. javanicus, Horsfield, &c., 
vide J. A. S. X1. 1097 ;* Piaya erythrorhyncha, Lesson.—D. A fourth 
section would seem to be constituted by 2. flavirostris, Swainson, 
‘ Birds of W. Africa,’ Nat. Libr.. Orn., VIII, p. 183, and pl. XIX. 
Should it be thought necessary to separate the two first, they should 
rank under Meltas of Lesson. 

Taccocua, Lesson. This will comprehend the species confound- 
ed under the ‘‘ Sirkeer Cuckoo” of Latham, As compared with the 
preceding, they have a shorter and more compressed bill, approaching 
nearly in form to that of Centropus ; and they further approximate the 


latter genus in the more than subspinous character of their plumage, 


and in their ground habits, although their inner hind claw is short and 
curved. The following are now for the first time distinguished. 

1. J. infuscata, nobis: probably Coecyzus chrysogaster of Royle’s 
list of birds from the vicinity of Saharanpore. At least two species of 
this group are indicated in Latham’s description of hia Sirkeer Cuchoo 
(Gen. Hist. 111, 267), the present being that first noticed by him, 
and being characterized by its larger size and infuscated colouring. 
“‘ Length nineteen inches at least: * * * plumage on the—upper parts 
dusky, with a tinge of purple.”——-The specimen before me agrees with 
others which I have seen from the Himalaya, and measures nineteen 
inches in total length, the tail ten inches, its outermost feathers three 
inches and a half less; wing six and a half; tarse an inch and five- 
eighths, Bill (as in the others) bright cherry-red at base, yellow at 





the tip, with a triangular black spot on eack side of the upper mandi- 
ble: feet dasky-leaden, browner on the tarse. In all three species, 


the upper | “parts may be described as brown, washed with dusky-green, © 
Sd hers having Sears oa ; bat in the tlineatayins bird, 
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scarcely a trace of the brown is visible; lower parts paler, slightly 
washed with ferruginous on the fore-neck and breast, the belly and 
lower portion of the tibial plumes deep ferruginous, of a much darker 
shade than in the other species : tail with all but its middle pair of 
feathers broudly tipped with white, as in both the others. Peculiar, 
I suspect, to the sub-Himalayan region. | 

2. ZL. sirkee ; Centropus sirkee, Hardwicke and Gray: C. cuculoides, 
- Smith and Pearson, J. A. S. X, 659. This is probably that, next 
mentioned by Latham as figured in a drAwing ; ang it is of course the 
Cawnpore species subsequently noticed by him as weighing * four 
ounces eight drachms.” I believe it also to be that figured by Hard- 
wicke, and referred to by Latham as weighing but “ three ounces six 
-  drachms and a half ;” a difference from the preceding which might de- 
pend upon condition, and to a certain extent on sex, these birds being 
often extremely fat. Describing from Hardwicke’s drawing, Latham 
gives the two middle tail-feathers as ‘‘ eight inches in length,” but 
from the published copy of the same drawing, I should say that they were 
~eeet™ nearly ten inches. A.fine specimen before me (from Cawnpore) mea- 
sures seventeen inches in length, the tail nine and a half, its outermost 
feathers three and three-quarters less; wing six inches; and tarse an 
inch and a half. Upper parts much paler and more brown than in the 
preceding species, having scarcely a trace of the green; below paler fer- 
ruginous, more generally and uniformly diffused on the belly, flanks, and 
tibial plumes, and tinging much more deeply the fore-neck and breast. 
Mr. C, W. Smith describes the upper parts as being of a brownish satin 
colour, a term which does not convey a very definite idea in the ab- 
sence of a specimen, but which is nevertheless sufficiently recognisable 
~thé“pird is under examination : the hue is lighter and more rafe- 

Deaton than in the next species. Hab. Bengal. 
2 8. 7. Leschenaultii, Lesson : Zanclostomus sirkee, apud Jerdon. Dis- 
~~. tinguished by its inferior size, and generally more or less ashy fore- 
neck and breast, and whitish throat ; the ferruginous colour of the belly 
= is scarcely so deep as in We last, and there appears always to be a 
marked distinction of hue between the breast and belly, although the 
former is more or less tinged with ferruginous ; whereas in the Bengal 
species there is no such marked distinction of hue, the fore-neck and 
breast being concolorous with the belly, or very nearly so, shading im- 
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perceptibly from one to the other. In the hue of its upper parts, this 
species is intermediate to the two others, but approaches nearer to the 
Bengal one. Its entire head has often a distinct ashy cast, not seen 
in the others. Length fifteen or sixteen inches, the tail eight or nine 
inches, its outermost feather three inches and a half less ; wing five and 
a half to six inches ; tarse an inch and five-eighths, but considerably less 
robust than that of 7’. infuscata. Inhabits the peninsula of India.* 

Centropus, Illiger. The variations of plumage exhibited by the 
birds of this genus are very remarkable, and appear oftentimes to be 
independent of age or sex. Having ascertained the identity of my C. 
dimidiatus, J. A. S. XU, 945, with C. lepidus, Horsfield, but which 
species will bear the prior name of C. Lathami, (Shaw), I was subse- 
quently led to suspect that C. sinensis, (Shaw), J. A. S. XII, 247, 
might prove to be analogously identical with C. philippensis ; notwith- 
standing the great difference of plumage in beth cases: and upon more 
minutely examining the Society's Chusan specimen of C. sinensis, I 
found, on turning aside the feathers of the nape, some glossy steel- 
black ones just put forth, different in texture from the old plumage, 
and exactly according with those of ordinary adult philippensis ; more- 
over, the two entirely correspond in size and proportion, and I feel 
now perfectly satisfied of their being one and the same. 

In my description of C. philippensis, J. A. 8. XI. 1099, it was men- 
tioned that some of the young birds, in their first or nest dress, were 
throughout unbarred, being coloured much as in the ordinary adult, 
except that the rufous is less bright and is deeply infuscated upon the 
back, while most others of the same age are conspicuously barred 
throughout, as in a young Cuckoo. In general, these moult into the 
usual adult dress, figured by Horsfield as C. bubutus ; ut s 
would appear to assume a peculiar second dress (in which state it is 
C. sinensis), analogous to that of ordinary occurrence in C. Lathami, 





and which seems likewise to be analogous to the Aepaticus plumage of 


Cuculus canorus, more frequent in Cuc. poliocephalus (v. himalayanus, 


* These three species of Taccocua appear more MBeoidedly distinct, when seen toge- 
ther, than perhaps would be inferred from the above descriptions: some might deem them 
local varieties merely of the same, in which case intermediate specimens should occur 


in intermediate districts; but even races a nearly allied might ferbaps have ine: 
termingled, like Coracias indica and C. affinis; but to me they certainly oppear as. 
a _ 





distinct as Alcedo grandis, A. ispida, and A. bengalensis, Ey 
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Vigors), in Cue. tenuirostris, Gray, and its Malayan near ally, Cuc. 
merulinus (v. flavus). Raffles was aware of this variation of plumage in 
Centr. Lathami, which he identifies with Cucu/us fo/u, Auct., (a.Mada- 
gascar species, or more probably variety of several alleged African spe- 
cies, all of about the same size, as Centr. maurus, C. rufus, and C. sene- 
galensis, Auct.,) which it undoubtedly makes a near approach to in 
the instance of some specimens; but he certainly reverses the order 
of progression in the states of plumage, in his remarks upon the latter, 
cited in J. A. S. XI, 1103. One young specimen, in undoubted 
nestling garb, I have described in XII, 945 (at the end of the foot- 
note); the second dress (probably more frequent in the female sex) 
in XI, 1003; and the fully mature plumage as C. dimidiatus, toge- 
ther with the notice of the young: in a fine series now before me, from 
Bengal (vicinity of Calcutta), Cuttack, and Malasia, are some inter- 
mediate to what I have now specified as the second and third phases, 
but which were not killed during moult, the feathers themselves ap- 
pearing as though they had been in process of changing colour ; but 


_._] think it more likely that they had been put forth thus intermediate : 


these have the rufous back more infuscated, a greater or less number 
of the shafts of the feathers yellowish-white, on a black or rufous 
ground, according to the part, and in one instance many intermixed 
pale and barred feathers on the under parts, the black bars on some 
of these being enlarged and more or less tending to blot the entire 
Yeather. The Polophilus Lathami of Shaw is decidedly a specimen 
in this imperfectly mature dress; the thoroughly mature garb differ- 
ing only from that of C. philippensis in the less deeply rufous hue of 
the mantle and wings, but the species being readily distinguishable by 


__issunnelr stailler size, and the shorter and deeper form of the bill. 
, 


, 







. Analogous differences present themselves in the Centr. phasianus 
of Australia; and I doubt not in the alleged African species, of several 
of which I have suggested the identity, having no means of personally 
investigating the problem. In the Malayan islands, the Cenir. me- 
lanops, Par. Mus., of Lesson’s JZraité, vide J. A. S. XII, 946, is pro- 
bably also to be referred to C. Lathami ; and C. bicolor, ibid., perhaps 
to the same, or to C, philippensis. A distinct speoi@s occurs in C. 
viridis, Scop., Lath., (founded on the Coucou vert d’Antigue of Son- 
nerat,) no affinis, Horsf., vide J. 4. S. XIII, 391; and another in 
c.4 oral Lath., (founded on the Lark-heeled Cuckoo of Brown's 
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Zoology,*) v. C. pumilus, Lesson, vide XIJ, 945; but with these two 


Iam unacquainted. 

Of the species of Cuculus, I have now nothing further to add, than 
that I feel satisfied of the identity of C. nisicolor, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
XII, 943, with the common C. fugax: of C. micropterus, a particu- 
larly fine male has the wjng as much as eight inches and a quarter 
long, and the rest in proportion; while of C. canorus, an equally fine 
male has the wing fully nine inches long ; the general characters of the 
two birds, howevergrendering them easy of distinction: of C. Sonneratii 
(v. pravatus, Horsf., v. rufovittatus, Drapiez), a specimen in nestling 
dress is altogether more coarsely barred than the adult, with pale rufes- 
cent upon a black ground above, the under parts white banded with 
dusky, and having the cross bars broader than in the mature plumage ; 
bill but fifteen-sixteenths of an inch to gape, but the general resem- 
blance to the adult still sufficient to indicate the species at a glance, the 
half-feathered tarse helping to characterize it apart from C. tenuirostris 
and C’. merulinus: lastly, of Hudynamys, besides the Australian Cot, 
which was identified with that of India and the Malay countries by 
Messrs. Vigors and Horsfield, but which Mr. Swainson has separat- 
ed (on account of its considerably larger size,) as Hu. australis, the 
Cuc, taitensis, Sparrman, of New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, 
is referred to this genus by Mr. G. R. Gray, (vide Appendix to Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s ‘ New Zealand,’ Vol. II, 193). 


= 
Caprimulgide. Three allied species of this tribe appear to have 


been lately confounded under the name Caprimulgus ACTON; Hors- 
field. These are— 

1. C. albonotatus, Tickell, J. A. S. IL, 580: & gangeticus, 
nobis, mentioned in An. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1843, p. 95; regarded 
as distinct from macrurus, Horsfield, in J. A. S. XII, 178 (dis),— 
‘but referred to macrurus in XL, 586, an identification in which Dr. 
‘Horsfield coincided. The size, however, of C. macrurus of Java is 
considerably smaller ; and there is a closely allied species in Southern 
‘India, which, agreeing better in dimensions with the Javanese bird, 
I therefore presumed might be identical with the latter. Mr. Jerdon, 
“who has treated’ critically of the Indian Kneis es this genus ee 
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“* On the same plate is figured a “Spotted Curucui” from Ceylon, WhTeh i at 
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second No. of his ‘ Illustrations of Indian Ornithology,’ provisionally 
assented to this suggestion; but with proper distrust, “in a genus 

where the plumage is so very similar,” remarked that the bird of 
Southern India might yet prove to be distinct, in which case he pro- 

- posed for it the specific name atripennis: Mr. Strickland, however, 
has informed me that he had lately received from Mr. Jerdon “a 
specimen of his small C. macrurus from the Neilgherries, which 
evidently seems to be the same as Horsfield’s macrurus”; yet it does 
not appear that the latter naturalist actually compared the two toge- 
ther, and the Society has now a distinct Malacca species which I 
feel very confident will prove to be the true macrurus of Hors- 
field, and I as little doubt that the species of Southern India is 
C. mahrattensis of Sykes. That immediately under consideration 
is acknowledged by Mr. Strickland to be quite distinct, and this 
naturalist has suggested for it the felicitous name gagateus, “‘ from 
its rich agate-like markings :” of its identity, however, with the species 
named as above by Captain Tickel], I feel no doubt, although the 
“statement of that observer that the sexes are alike, does not fully 
apply. It is a common bird in Lower Bengal during the cold season, 

and appears to be generally diffused throughout Northern India, 

but it has not been met with in the southern part of the country, 
where it would seem to be replaced by the next. A fine male of 

C. albonotatus measured thirteen inches long, by twenty-five in 
"spread of wing; the closed wing nine inches, and tail seven inches: 

, a small female eleven and a half, by twenty-one inches; wing eight 
____and-three-eighths, and tail six and five-ei$hths. The tarse (as in the 
others,) is anteriorly feathered nearly to the toes. This bird has the 
crown alid”fertiaries light cinerascent, minutely mottled, and marked 
with a stripe of black dashes along the middle of the crown: upper 
range of scapularies black, more developed in the male, and bordered, 
more broadly externally, with rufescent-white: lores and ear-coverts 
brown: wing-coverts black, mottled with rufous, and largely tipped 
with rufescent-white: a broad white patch in front of the neck, as 
in several allied species: there is a band of white on the primaries, 
contracted and rufescent in the female; and the two outer tail- feathers 
are broadly tipped with white in the male, and much less broadly tip- 
~~ “ped with slightly mottled pale rufescent in the female. Altogether 
a females are much paler, and browner or less asby, than the other 
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sex. The rictorial bristles are conspicuously white at base, and black 
for the remainder of their length. 

2. C. makrattensis, Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1832, p. 83: C. ma- 
erurus apud Jerdon, fl. Ind. Orn. (vide his description of C. indicus). 
Very similar to the last, but much smaller; a male now before me 
having the wing but six inches and a half in length, and tail four and 
three-quarters : in another the wing measured seven inches, and the tail 
five; but Mr. Jerdon assigns “‘about seven inches and a half” as the 
length of the wing, and ‘five and a half to six inches,” as that of the 
tail. He adds, that he considers it may perhaps be the C. asiaticus, 
var., of Latham. In the only specimen before me, there is a russet tinge 
about the nape, back, and breast, not seen in the preceding species. 
Formerly, | regarded what Mr. Jerdon pronounces to be a mere pale 
individual variety of the variable C. indicus, as Sykes’s mahrattensis ; 
but looking more attentively to the description of the latter, the state- 
ment that the two outer tail-feathers are tipped with white, cannot 
refer to any variety of C. indicus, wherein the four outer tail-fea- 
thers (or all but the middle pair,) have subterminal white tips, the ex- 
tremities being always dark. In other respects, I conceive that Sykes’s 
description will apply sufficiently to the generality of specimens; par- 
ticularly as he states that it “ differs from C. monticolus and C. asiati- 
cus, in the prevalent greyness of the plumage, and in the absence of the 
subrufous collar on the nape.” Hab. Southern India. 

3. C. macrurus, Horsfield, Lin. Trans. XIII, 142. ‘To this I re-’ | 
fer two Malacca males, and two Arracan females, in the Society’s col- 
lection, which are intermediate in size to the two preceding, and are 
further distinguished by their much darker general colouring, and the 
males by having the primaries black to the end, instead of being mottled 
towards their tips. Wing seven inches and three-quarters in the 
males, and tail six inches: in the females, the wing measures seven and 
a half, and tail five and three-quarters: the males bave the crown and 
nape dark brownish-ashy, minutely mottled, with black dashes along the 
middle of the crown, as in the preceding species, and the scapularies 

E and wings are similarly marked with black, set off with bright rufous-— 
white, _the margins so coloured being narrower than in the others: 
breast and fore-part of the belly dark, and contrasting strongly with 
the aE sina hind-part of the. belly, vent, and lower tail- 

-coverts, which last to be whitish in one specimen, it 
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black: the primaries underneath have no rufous bars whatever, or 
mottlings either at base or tip, and these are but imperfectly developed 
towards the base of the tail underneath: but the white spots on the 
middle of the primaries, and largely tipping the two outer tail-feathers, 
are the same as in the others. ‘There is also the same conspicuous 
white mark in front of the neck, which is represented by pale buff in 
the female. The latter is altogether browner and less ashy, particular- 
ly on the head and neck; but is still considerably darker than the 
males of the other species ; the contrast of the dark breast and pale belly 
and vent is much less decided; the primaries are barred at base with 
rufous, and slightly so towards the tip, the white of the male being re- 
presented by a contracted rufous bar; and the two outer tail-feathers 
are also much more narrowly tipped, with rufescent instead of pure 
white. On comparison of these three species together, particularly 
with a good series of specimens, it is impossible not to regard them as 
distinct, however nearly allied. 
The other Indian species are— 

. C. asiaticus, Lath. ; C. pectoralis, Cuv., Levaillant, Ois. d'Afr., p). 
XLIX, apud Dict. Class. ; Bombay Goatsucker, Latham. This small, 
common, and generally diffused species over the country, is allied in co- 
louring to the three last, but has the tarse bare, and the sexes are alike in 
plumage, Mr Jerdon is ‘still inclined to believe that the species 
figured by Hardwicke and Gray as asiaticus, differs from the common 
kind. I obtained,” he adds, “what answers to this very closely in 
the north of the Deccan. It differs from the common one in its larger 
size, more prevalent and lighter grey tint of the plumage, and in some 
other trifling points; but I have now no specimens for comparison.” 
Could this have Deen C. mahratiensis? I certainly think there can be 
little doubt that Hardwicke’s figure was taken from a Bengal specimen, 
and is meant to represent the common species. C. affinis, Horsfield, is 
a Javanese species allied to the present one, and this and macrurus are 
the only kinds noticed in Dr. Horsfield’s list of the birds of Java ; 
while, in Sumatra, Sir Stamford Raffles also speaks of but “ two va- 
rieties, one with much brighter and more marked colours than the 
other. They are very abundant in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen.” 
Different speciea of Lyncornis, as well as of Batrachostomus, are how- 
ever common in the vicinity of the Straits, and the former of these 


ae have been classed by Raffles in Caprimu/lgus. 
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5. C. indicus, Lath., Jerdon: C. cinerascens, Vieillot. This hand- 
some species appears subject to considerable variation, in its dimensions, 
depth of colouring, greater or less development of the black on its 
upper-parts and inversely of the fulvescent-white upon the scapularies, 
wing-coverts, &c., and also in the amount of the rufous barring 
upon the primaries, which I think is generally less developed in the 
smaller specimens of both waxes 4 its tarse is feathered ; and all the 
caudal feathers of the male, | except the middle pair, have a white’ . 
spot near the tip, which i i phe=feimate is scarcely indicated. In ge- 
neral, these white spots have only a Slight dark margin, tipping 
the feather; but in one variety before me, with wings as much as 
eight inches and a half long, the white on the tail-feathers is some- 
what contracted in quantity, and has a dark border fully half an 
inch in breadth, tipping each feather*. This species is, I think, 
commonest in the sub-Himalayan region, but it extends sparingly over 
India generally, and I have once known it to be shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. 

6. C. monticolus, Franklin: Great Bombay Goatsucher, Latham. 
In this the male is distinguished by having its two outer tail-feathers 
on each side wholly white, to near the tip, whereas in the female these 
are barred throughout rufous and black. The female is also paler than 
the male; and both sexes are, throughout, more uniformly, minutely 
mottled ashy, than in either of the other species, this plainness of colour- 
ing being relieved by the pale rufescent hue of the borders of the 
middle scapularies, by a white throat-band in the male, considerably 
less bright and contrasting in the female, and by the white on the 
primaries and tail of the former. With C. asiaticus it accords in hav- 
jing the tarse naked, and a sort of collar surrounding the neck. I have , 
twice obtained it near Calcutta, and it appears to be sparingly diffused 
throughout the country from the Himalaya FOS esa Abbott 


Peabo sent it from Arracan. . Griieamient) eneas 
igi Te ver al 


+ * The ‘specimen here adverted to is ; probably not indian, but “from” the 
and m may prove to be ofa distinct species : and one Neilgherry specimen rded 
‘bbe etitean bas TAMAS, the appearance of being distinct; in ~~ the ashy portion . 
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That very beautiful bird, the Lyncornis cerviniceps of Gould, extends 
so high as Arracan, where it is not very uncommon; and the Society 
also possesses ZL. T'emminchii from Singapore. Bombycistoma Fullar- 
toniit, Hay, J. A. S. X, 573, is identical with Batrachostomus 
auritus, (VY. and H.), Gould, which name it must bear; and with 
respect to the supposed Podargus (or rather Batrachostomus) javensis 
of Coorg, in southern India, noticed in XI,°798, Mr. Jerdon has since 
informed me that “ it is not that species, but a smaller one, about eight 
or nine inches long; of which,” he remarks, oe | have seen a Malacca 
specimen. It is, I think, sirmantpord son's ‘ “Manuel d’ Ornitho- 
lagie,’ which I do not possess. I cap perfectly trust in the descrip- 
tions I received of it, and hope yet to obtain specimens.” Most pro- 
bably it is the Podargus (now Batrachostomus) stellatus, Gould, Pree. 
Zool. Soc. 1837, p. 43, which, together with Bat. auritus and B. ja- 
vensis (v. Podargus cornutus, Tem.), inhabits the Malay peninsula. 

Cypselide. Swifts. To Mr. G. R. Gray is due the credit of first 
separating the Hirundo esculenta, Lin., (the constructor of the cele- 
brated edible birds’-nests,) from the group of Swallows, and transfer- 
ring it, as a new and distinct generic type, Collocalia, to that of the 
Swifts: and I can now announce a second representative of this type 
in the IZirundo unicolor of Jerdon, since regarded by him as a Cypselus, 
upon which I altered the specific name to concolor (J. A. S. XI, 886), as 
there was previously a Cypselus unicolor ; but it must now rank as Col- 
localia unicolor, (Jerdon). From the true Swifts (Cypselus), the 
species of Collocalia differ in their considerably less rebust general 
conformation, in their comparatively very slender tarsus and toes, 
and in having the hind-toe distinctly opposed to the three an- 
terior toes. Mr. Jerdon “only found this remarkable species in the 
Neilgherries, and about the edges of the hills. It flise in large 
flocks, and with very great speed.” The Society has also received it 
from Darjeeling. Is it, therefore, exclusively a mountain species, which 
constructs glutinous nests like the other, but in mountain caverns ? 
Or does it resort, like its congener, to the caverns of cliffs overhanging 
the ‘sea-shore during the breeding season, in this case being perhaps 
the : constructor of the edible nests which are found on the western coast 
of the peninsula of India, as, for instance, in the group of small islands 
. “about eight miles west of Vingorla (which is 275 miles from Bombay), 
paemionly known as the Vingorla rocks, where about a handy pd 
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weight of these nests are produced annually ? To myself, who, long ago, ~ 
following the accounts of the edible nests being constructed by a true ; 
ffirundo, found this a stumbling block to one of the distinctions 
which I drew between the Swallows and the Swifts, I confess it yielded 
some gratification to find my suspicions in this matter completely con- 
firmed ; for the nest of Cypselus apus of Europe is essentially similar 

to that of Collocalia esculenta, containing a large quantity of glutinous 
matter, which there can be no doubt is secreted by the very large sali-_ - 
vary glands of the bird* ; whereas in Hirundo urbica, the nests of which 
species might be thought to present a marked analogy, the fabric is con- 
structed of mud, or, as Vieillot remarks, worm-casts are selected for the 
purpose, and the birds may be commonly seen on the ground collect- 
ing material of the kind, many of them often resorting to the same wet 
place,—the Swifts, om the contrary, never descending to the ground 
at all. The two groups of Swallows and Swifts present a very 
remarkable instance of what is termed analogy, or mere external 
and superficial resemblance, as opposed to affinity, or intrinsic phy- 
siological proximity. Though externally resembling in their adaptive ~—-” 
characters, as a Cetal may be said to present a superficial resemblance 
to a fish, sufficient indeed to have occasioned the group to be still popu- 
larly classed with fishes, the difference between the Swifts and Swallows 
is analogous in kind, but inferior in degree, to that which necessitates 
the Whales and Porpoises to be removed aitogether from among fishes: 
and the same intrinsical similarity in the essential structure, which com- 
pels us to arrange the Cetals in the class of mammalia, equally approxi- 
mates the Swifts to the Vrochilide (or American Humming-birds), 
while the Swallow conformation is modelled on the ordinary passerine 
type, from which it deviates only in external modifications, having re- 
ference to mode of life, In the Swift, as in the Humming bjrd, the 
entire structure, alike as regards the rudimental anatomy and the ex- 
ternal characters, concurs to produce the maximum of volar power; 
whereas n the Swallows there is no such general concurrence, but the 
potency of flight seems entirely due to the development of the wings 
and tail, the sternal apparatus in no respect differing from that. 


© Vide Mag. Nat. Hist. 1834, p. 463 et seg. The nests there described passed into my 
possession, which enables me to state that the gtutinous matter was ia greater quan~ 
‘tity than would appear from the account given by Mr. Salmon. The fact is, it con- ~ 
stitutes the basis of a Swift's nest, by which is made to adhere the various light sub- 

stances gathered in the air by these birds, when such are blown about on a a 
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of a Sparrow, or a Robin, but retaining the peculiar configuration ob- 
servable throughout the passerine type, in all its integrity. It would be 
out of place here to pass in review the principal details of conforma- 
tion of the groups to which the Swifts and Swallows respectively belong, 
and to shew how essentially they differ in the whole skeleton, in the ali- 
mentary organs, that of voice, &c. ; even to the structure of the feathers, 
and to the circumstance that the Swifts (like the Trochilide and Ca- 
primulgide,) have never more than ten rectrices, while the Swallows 
have twelve, in common with the whole of the grapd series of passe- 
rine birds, save one or two peculiar exceptions, of which the Drongo 
(or King-Crow) group is the most remarkable one. I shall conclude 
for the present by indicating the Indian species of Cypselide. 

These fall under four generic heads. 

Acanthylis, Boie, v. Chetura, Stephens: from which Pallene of Les- 
son, containing the Indian species, is placed separately by Mr. Gray, 
for reasons with which I am unacquainted. Mr. Hodgson, also, says of 
the Himalayan species, that it is “ certainly not a Chatura as defined by 
‘Stephens. I have set it down in my note book,” he adds, “as the type 
of a new genus, called Hirundapus,” (a bad hybrid name, which holds 
priority over Pallene). Mr. Swainson, however, had long previously fi- 
gured the same bird as a true Chetura, from which genus I cannot per- 
ceive in what it differs. 

1. Ac. gigantea, (Tem.) Inhabits the Malay countries, extending 
northward to Arracan, where it is of rare occurrence ;it also occurs in 
the Neilgherries. Chin albescent, but not forming with the throat a large 
pure white patch, as in the next species ; and the spinous tail-feathers 
are much stouter, with their webs tapering, and not terminating ab- 
ruptly as in the other. 

2. Ae. caudacuta,* (Lath. ): Hirundo fusca, Shaw ; Chetura australis, 
Stephens; Ch. macroptera, Swainson ; Ch. nudipes, Hodgson, J. A. S- 
v. 779; Cypselus leuconotus, Mag. de Zool. 1840, Ois., pl. XX, and 
figured in the Souvenirs, &c. of M. Adolphé Delessert, pt. 11, pl. IX, 

* The Himalayan bird is certainly the macroptera of Swainson; and as this is 
given as a synonym of Latham’s caudacuta by Mr. Strickland, (Am. and May. N. H. 
1843, p. 337,) on the authority of the drawing upon which Latham founded his 
description, now in the possession of the Earl of Derby, I of course bow to the decision 
of that naturalist; though Latham’s statement that it bas the “forehead white, and 


throat very pale dusky,'’ certainly applies better to Ac. gigantea of the moet countries. 
H 
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p. 25. Himalayan; and said to be the same as the Australian species, 
though I question if specimens have ever been actually compared. 

Cypselus, Illiger. Ordinary Swifts. 

l. C. melba, (L.): C. alpinus, Tem, Neilgherries, Travancore, &c. ; 
also Southern Europe. 

2. C. pacificus (? Lath.) : C. australis (?), Gould, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1839, p. 146; vide J. A. 8. x1, 886. Penang. 

3. C. leuconyx, nobis. Closely allied to the last, and described 
from a Deccan sgecimen in J. A. S. x1, 886: a Calcutta specimen 
(being the only one which I have yet heard of) flew into the window of 
a house in Garden Reach, and was obligingly presented to the Society 
by Willis Earle, Esq. It minutely agrees with my description of the 
other, except that the wing is a quarter of an inch longer. The 
marked difference in size of foot from the preceding species forbids 
their being considered of one kind.* 

4. C. affinis, Gray, Hardwicke’s Jil. Ind. Zool; C. nipalensis, Hodg- 
son, J. A. S. v. 780. India generally ; very common about Calcutta, 

5. C. palmarum, Gray, ibid. India generally ; common. 

Collocalia, G. R. Gray. 

1. C. unicolor, (Jerdon): Cypselus concolor, nobis, J. A. S. x1, 886. 
Darjeeling ; Neilgherries. 

2. C. esculenta, (Lin.) Malay coasts: common in the Nicobar 
islands ; and Captain Phayre informs me that ‘it is to be had on the 
rocky islands off the southern part of the coast of Arracan:” it also 
(or possibly the preceding species, vide p. 210,) breeds along the Mala- 
bar coast, and so far northward as the Vingorla rocks. 

Macropteryx, Swainson. 
| M. klecho, (Raftles): Cypselus longipennis, Tem. Central: and 

Southern India, and Malay countries. ’ = 

_ Mr. Swainson gives, asa second species, the Sumatran Cypselus coma- 
| tus, Tem., which I have not seen; and as a third, C. mystaceus, 
(Lesson, ) who ‘applies: the name Pallestre to the genus. ee cele 
ni 9M 12th, th, 1845, | Oe See 2 
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Observations on the rate of Evaporation on the Open Sea ; mith a de- 
scription of an Instrument used for indicating tls amount. - By 7. 
W. LaiwLey, Esg. | 
It has often occurred to me, that a simple and convenient instru- 

ment for ascertaining the actual amount of exhalation from a humid 

surface, could not fail of being essentially *serviceable to meteorologi- 
cal science, as well as to the arts. An instrument for this purpose 
was indeed contrived by the late Professor Leslie, to which he gave 
the name Atmometer: but though very ingeniéus, and fulfilling 
tolerably well the intentions of the inventor, it fails in a very impor- 
tant qualification of scientific instruments, simplicity of construction 
and use ; and is consequently less frequently employed in observing 
the condition of the atmosphere in reference to dryness and humidity 
than is desirable. The instrument is thus described by its inventor: 

“The Atmometer consists ofa thin ball of porous earthenware, two or 

three inches in diameter, with a small neck, to which is firmly 


-cemented a long and rather wide glass tube, bearing divisions, each of 


them corresponding to an internal annular section, equal to a film of 
liquid that would cover the outer surface of the ball to the thickness 
of the thousandth part of an inch. The divisions are marked by por- 
tions of quicksilver introduced, ascertained by a simple calculation, 
and they are numbered downwards to the extent of 100 to 200 ; to 
the top of the tube is fitted a brass cap, having a collar of leather, 
and which after the cavity has been filled with distilled water, is 
screwed tight. The outside of the ball being now wiped dry, the in- 
strument is suspended out of doors, exposed to the free access of the 
air. In this state of action the humidity transudes through the 
porous substance just as fast as it evaporates from the external sur- 
face; and this waste is measured by the corresponding descent of 
water in the stem. If the Atmometer had its ball perfectly screened 
from the agitation of the wind, its indications would be proportional 
to the dryness of the air at the lowered temperature of the humid 
surface ; and the quantity of evaporation every hour as expressed in 


thousand parts of an inch, would when multiplied by 20 give the hy- 


grometric measure. The Atmometer is an instrument evidently of 
extensive application, and of great utility in practice. ‘To ascertain 
with accuracy and readiness the quantity of evaporation from any 
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surface in a given time, is an important acquisition, not only in meteo- 
rology, but in agriculture and in the various arts and manufactures. 
The rate of exhalation from the surface of the ground is scarcely of 
less consequence than the fall of rain, and a knowledge of it might 
often direct the farmer advantageously in his operations. On the 
rapid dispersion of moisture depends the efficacy of drying houses, 
which are often constructed most unskilfully, or on very mistaken 
principles.” 

The instrument which I have found to answer extremely well, 
consists of a glass tube the bore of which must be equable, and may 
vary from one or two-tenths ofan inch in diameter toa much larger size, 
according to the pleasure of the constructor. If the bore be not quite 
equable, its varying capacity must be ascertained and allowed for on 
the scale to which it is to be attached. One end of this tube, after 
being ground quite flat and smooth, is to be closed with a porous sub- 
stance, which space permits the free transudation of water, but yet not 
so freely as to accumulate in drops or to fall. I find that common cedar 
wood possesses the requisite quality, and forms a plug which swells 
so as to become water-tight; and by its porous structure permits the 
fluid to permeate as rapidly as the atmosphere removes it from the 
exposed surface. The tube thus prepared, and filled with distilled 
water, is to be attached to a scale divided into fiftieths or hundredths 
of an inch, upon which as the evaporation proceeds and the column of 
fluid descends, the daily amount of evaporation may be conveniently 
observed. No other precaution seems necessary in using this Atmometer 
than to supply it with very pure rain or distilled water ; for any saline 
matter it might contain would be deposited upon the evaporating 
surface, and would interfere very materially with the result. To 
prevent error from this source, the entire tube should be very frequent. 
ly (say every time that it is filled,) washed in a quantity of clean 
water to remove accidental impurities ; and the cedar gaia: 
ally renewed. 

The following observations made with this instrument on bier of the 
ship ‘‘ Southampton,” on her recent voyage from England to Calcutta, 
showing the rate of evaporation on the open sea in tropical Jatitudes, 
may not be altogether uninteresting to such as are curious in oceanic 
meteorology. The instrument was suspended in a shaded part of the 
vessel, exposed freely to the action of the wind. 
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"iva ve Evaporation 
Latitude. Longitude. | Barometer. A bata om "in 
: mehes. 
o Ff oo” "¢ a 

October 3&8 37 158 40 31E 29.90 62 0.40 
a 37 13 44 05 3uU.13 63 _ 0.35 
5 37 19 47 50 30.10 64 ‘we 051 

bi 37 09 51 51 30.08 te , O. 

7 36 38 56 14 30.08 56 0.40 
8 45 93 29 50 SU. P'2 os 0.45 
uy 35 49 62 21 30.16 61 0.40 
10 $446 67 19 30.14 2 U.40 
1 33 24 7147 30.02 63 0.41 
12 Si Sl 76 O4 ~ 29.94 oS 0.35 
13 3U 27 79 OS 30,09 ®6b U.38 
14 28 54 82 37 3U 16 oy 5 0.37 
lo 26 14 84 25 30.18 71 0.39 
16 2425 86 10 40.19 71.5 U.60 
17 23 02 $6 14 30.24 42 0.62 
Is 21:06 8618 SU. 10 73 0.72 
19 18 25 86 34 30.11 76 0.638 
20 16 39 86 36 30.10 77.5 0.70 
21 14 42 86 54 30.11 Si 0.70 
22 11 07 SG 54 30.00 Sz 0.78 
23 789 86 34 30.093 S4 0.80 
rs 357 &7 10 80.00 34-9 0.82 
25 20S 87 19 3U.U04 $3.5 U.75 
26 1 O9N 87 57 29.97 Si 0.86 
27 419 £9 32 30.00 82.5 0.98 
28 641 90 16 30.00 1.00 
29 7 58 90 40 30,00 84.5 1.U6 
39 8 50 90 52 30.02 81.5 0.88 
31 935 90 40 30.00 4 0.72 
November 1 10 55 90 15 30 OU 0.93 
2 13 10 89 56 30.03 0.82 
3 1415 80 OU 30.05 86 U.40 

4 15 20 89 3U 80.05 84 0.7 
5 17 25 88 49 30.00 83 0.67 
6 18 34 88 24 30,00 83 0,72 
7 18 52 88 45 30.02 — 0.68 
8 13 23 88 53 30. LO 53 0.58 
9 19 18 89 37 30.00 82 1.15 
10 19 56 89 43 3H),.00 82 1,25 
1 2054 |. 8912) aa93 |. 80 1:32 
12 2054 |. | 29. Oe. 
13 Sandheads. 29.98 80 1.04 


* 


The reader will perhaps be surprised at this high rate of evapora- 
tion on the open sea, differing as it does so widely from that deduced 
by M. Von Humboldt from his own observations with the hair hy- 
grometer. That accomplished observer gives the following results, 
calculated from a formula of M. d' Aubuisson, which does not how- 
ever appear to meet all the circumstances of the case. 
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. y Quantity of water 
Latitude N, (Gast ermie Hygrometer. evaporated per hour 


in millimetres. 














2 , 2 
39 10 14.5 82 0.13 
30 36 20.0 85.7 0.14 
29 18 ) 20.0 83.3 0.16 
18 53 21.2 - BL.5 | 0.20 
1619 . 22.6 Bu 0.13 
12 34 24.0 oo 0.15 
10 46 25.4 90 0.12 
lll 25.0 92 0.09 


*¢ Tt follows from these researches,” says M. Von Humboldt, “ that 
if the quantity of vapour which the air commonly contains in our 
middle latitudes, amounts to about three-quarters of the quantity ne- 
cessary for its saturation, in the torrid zone this quantity is raised to 
nine-tenths. The exact ratio is from 0.78 to 0.88. It is this great 
humidity of the air under the tropics, which is the cause that the 
evaporation is less than we should have cies it to be from wr 
elevation of the temperature.” 

‘These inferences seem scarcely compatible with the actual indica- 
tions of my instrument. But it must be observed, that besides being 
imperfect as a hygroscope, De Luc’s instrument takes no cognizance of 
the important agency of the wind in promoting evaporation, So far 
from diminishing, the exhalation from the surface of the sea would 
appear to augment very rapidly as we approach the torrid zone > my 
observations ‘exhibiting a daily average of 0.398 in. from latitude 
37° 15' S. to sagt 24° 25’, and ee in. through the tropics. — 
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On the Alpine Glacier, Iceberg, Diluvial and Wave Translation Theo- 
vies ; with reference lo the deposits of Southern India, its furromed 
and striated Rocks, and Rock basins. By Carraixs Newsoup, 


M.N.1., F.R.S. Assist. Commissioner Kurnool, Madras Territory. 
With a plate. 


The geological reader in looking over tlie published remarks of ob- 
servers on the geology of Southern India, can hardly fail being struck 
with the almost utter absence of any notice of a boulder or drift 
formation, analogous to that which prevails to a great extent over the 
surface of the northern parts of Europe, and in the higher latitudes 
of the opposite hemisphere. Nor has any undoubted testimony been 
hitherto laid before the geological world as to the existence in Southern 
India of the polished surfaces of rocks, grooves, parallel striw, perched 
blocks, truncated conical mounds, tumuli, and long ridges of gravel, 
which have been so conspicuously pointed to in Europe by Agassiz 
and others, as unquestionable evidences of the overland march of gla- 
ciers conveying boulders, gravel, sand, and loam to great distances. | 

Charpentier and Venetz were the first, I believe, to promulgate the 
theory—that ancient Alpine glaciers extended far beyond the pre- 
sent limits of glaciers from the Alps to the Jura, and were the means of 
conveying the gigantic angular granite and crystalline blocks of the 
former chain, to the strange position they now occupy on the lime- 
stone slopes of the latter ridge, over the intervening valley, which is 
one of the deepest in the world and upwards of 50 miles in width. 
To account for the extension of glaciers across this valley to the Jura, 
now entirely destitute of glaciers, M. Charpentier supposes the eleva- 
tion of the Alps to have been much greater than now: and it ap- 
pears certain that moraines, strie, and furrows, considered to be 
indubitable marks of glacial action, can be traced in the Alps to 
great heights above the present glaciers, and to great horizontal dis- 
tances beyond their lower limits. The Jura, which is only about 
one-third of the average height of the Alps, presents similar marks of 
glacial action to the Alps, although now entirely destitute of glaciers. 

‘It was subsequently objected, that the phenomena of erratic boul- 
ders extend over the northern and more temperate zones of Europe, 
Asia and America, in flat tracts, and consequently could not be ac- 
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counted for by so local a cause as the former preater elevation of the 
Alps. 

To explain these difficulties, M. Agassiz repudiates the former 
greater elevation theory; and supposes a former colder state of 
climate prevailing over the countries, in which the phenomena of 
boulders are found, and which covered them, as is now the case in 
Greenland, with sheets of ice and glaciers. 

He supposes that most of the large longitudinal beds of unstratified 
gravel we see in the North and West of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, to be the lateral moraines, and the conical truncated mounds 
and insulated tumuli to be the terminal moraines of ancient glaciers, 
(left by their retreat, and not pushed forward by them as supposed by 
Charpentier,) broken and washed by debdcles occasioned by the thaw- 
ing of the ice, masses of which were thus drifted in diverging direc. 
tions, conveying the large insulated angular masses of rock called er- 
ratic blocks to the strange situations we now see them occupying. 

Circles of such angular blocks seen round the summits of conical 
peaks are supposed to be occasioned by the glaciers lodging on it and 
melting on it. They are usually called perched blocks. 

The rounded or bouldered blocks and gravel are supposed to have 
been produced by the trituration of the masses of ice and glaciers 
upon the subjacent surface, and the angular blocks which are found 
on the surface of the rounded materials, to have been left there by the 
melting of the ice. The interstratified deposits of mud, gravel and 
sand are considered to be a re-arrangement of the smaller materials of 
a moraine produced by the* water resulting from the melting of a 
glacier. DM. Agassiz observed polished surfaces, furrows, cavities, and 
striz in the rocks of England, &c. where the boulder formation ex- 
ists, similar to those in the Alps, and considers them also as proofs of 
the former existence of glaciers in those now temperate regions. 

The longitudinal furrows, &c. were observed by Seffstrém and others 
to havea general direction of N. W. and 5S. E. in the rocks of Lapland, 
Norway, and Sweden; which, added to the circumstance of blocks of 
granite confessedly from the mountains of Scandinavia being found im- 
bedded in the boulder and drift of the eastern coast of England and 
Scotland, over Russia and Germany to the borders of Holland, and 
other reasons, induced. many distinguished geologists to ‘Suppose the 
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boulder deposit to have been produced by a deluge, or great oceanic 
wave from the north. These parallel furrows were supposed to have 
been caused by the passage of gravel propelled by this great current, 
and hence called “ diluvial schrammen.” 

Botlingk, however, has observed that some of these Scandinavine 
furrows have centres of dispersion (like those formed by modern gla- 
ciers on the Alps,) conformable to the majdér axis or longitudinal di- 
rection of each valley. Inthe south of Sweden, he says, the striw in- 
cline southerly ; but on the east of Lapland northerly to the Icy ocean ; 
he states, the general direction of the striw on the summits of Scandi- 
navia to be from N. W. to S. E. Those also in North America ob- 
served by Professor Hitchcock, have a similar direction. 

M. Agassiz repudiates this diluvial theory as applicable to the 
drift and parallel furrows on the rocks of England and Scotland, 
which he states to diverge every where from the central chains of the 
country, following the course of the vallies; and that the distribution 
_of the blocks and gravel follows similar directions, each district often 
having its peculiar debris traceable in many instances to its parent 
rock at the head of the valley. Hence, he infers, the cause of the trans- 
port must be sought for in the centre of the mountain ranges, and 
not from a point without the district. The Scandinavian blocks in 
the drift of England, he confesses, may have been transported on float- 
ing ice, 

M. Agassiz does not deny the power of water to produce the fur- 
rows, and polishing of rocks in sif/é; but states he has not been able 
to find them on the borders of rivers, lakes, and on sea coasts ; that 
the effects produced by water are sinuous furrows proportioned to the 
hardness of rocks; not even, uniform, polished surfaces, such as those 
presented by rocks acted upon by glaciers having both loose gravel 
under them, and pebbles and pieces of rock firmly set in their lower 
surface like teeth in a file, and which are independent of the compo- 
sitiom of the stone: for, he states, wherever the moveable materials,. 
which are pressed by the ice on rocks in sitd, are hardest, there occur 
independent of the polish, strie more or less parallel in the general 
direction of the movement of the glaciers. Thus, in the neighbourhood 
of glaciers, are found those polished round bosses which Saussure dis- 
tinguishes by the name of ‘ reches moutonnés.” The most sirixing fea- 
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tures in the distribution of Alpine glacial striw are thus diverging at 
the outlets of the vallies, and their being oblique and never horizontal 
on the flanks, which they would be, were they due to the agency of 
water, or floating masses of ice. 

The cause of their obliquity M. Agassiz ascribes to the upward 
expansion of the ice by the freezing of the water infiltered into the 
crevices and pores of the glaciers, and the descending motion of the 
glacier itself which he considers produced by this expansion of the 
mass and its gravitation. 

From the resemblance in shape, and the interior arrangement of 
the beds of the so-called diluvium of England, France and Germany, 
that of the moraines confessedly produced by existing Alpine glaciers ; 
from the presence on these rocks of furrows, &c. resembling those 
now produced at the bottom of moving glaciers ; their radiation from 
mountain centres of elevation and coincidence of direction with that 
of the vallies down which glaciers would descend ; their obliquity just 
described, and from the existence on the Jura limestone of basin and 
funnel-shaped cavities, and small indentations similar to those 
seen forming at the bottom of glaciers by small and temporary cas- 
eades descending through cracks and chasms in the ice, and from the 
association in those regions of these Alpine phenomena, which MM. 
Agassiz contends are inexplicable on any theory of aqueous action apart 
from ice ; he infers, as already stated, that very large portions of the 
now temperate regions of the globe have for a long period been covered 
with ice and snow. 

A few shells of an arctié character, which have been found in the 
boulder deposits of Scotland and North America in addition to the above, 
eonstitute all the evidence we have of the period of intense cold, on 
which rests the Alpine glacial theory as applicable to the boulder de- 
posits ; and which M. Agassiz ingeniously imagines, accounts for the 

- extinction of the mammoths which flourished in the warm period 

. immediately antecedent, and the appearance of their frozen remains in 
arctic glaciers. The frozen period was followed by the more ems 

human epoch. | 

The views of M. Agassiz on the origin of the boulder setae have 
met with powerful support from Dr. Buckland, —_ stanpigat 8 com 


Mr. Lyell. | 
a 
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Mr. Murchison, the late distinguished President of the Geological 
Society, and M. Vernenil, reject the Alpine glacial theory, considering 
| it as totally inapplicable to the boulder formation overspreading great 
= part of Russia ; the large granitic and other crystalline blocks of which 
(previously alluded to) have attracted so much attention from the days 
of Pallas up to the present time. ‘These blocks, which have all been 
evidently derived from the North, are shoWn to have been deposited 
wnder the sea, or in other words, on a sea bottom, since they cover 
marine shells of the post-pleiocene period. The smaller blocks of the 
detritus are in general carried to greater distances than the larger ; the 
distance being sometimes 1000 miles from the parent beds to the 
N. W. Asin the English deposits, although a large proportion con- 
sisted of material brought from a distance, yet it contained a con- 
siderable portion of the detritus of the subjacent and adjacent rocks, 
the nature of which was often indicated from the colour of the 
superficial clay and sand. Mr. Murchison and M. Vernenil obser- 
ved 0 instance of any substance having been transported from 
S. fo N. except by the modern action of streams, and by local causes 
dependent on the present configuration of the land. 

In room then of the Alpine glacial theory these authors substitute 
that of Icebergs. They believe that these great blocks have been trans- 
ported on floating icebergs set adrift from ancient glaciers supposed 
to have existed in Lapland and the adjacent tracts ; from the northern 
chains of which the blocks were originally dislodged and impelled 
southwards into the sea of that period, in which the post-pleiocene 
shells they are now seen to rest upon were*accumulated. 

They did not observe any parallel striz or polishing of the surfaces 
of the rocks of Central Russia, but describe the most southerly of 
the scratches which came under their notice near Petrazowodsk on 
the Lake Onega. 

They consider these marks may have been caused 6y the tce-floes - 
and detritus dislodged and set tn motion by the elevation of the- 
northern continental masses, grating upon the botiom of the sea ; since, 
if they were caused by the over/and march of glaciers, the glaciers 
must have been propelled from lower to higher levels, which is 
against what they conceive to be an axiom, viz., tat the advance 
x — of every modern glacier depends on the superior altitude of the 

ground behind it. 
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Mr. Darwin’s researches in the opposite hemisphere show, that 
the boulder formation, with all its European features, exists over ex- 
tensive regions of South America ; in the plains traversed by the Rio 
Santa Cruz (Lat. 50° S.); Tierra del Fuego,—including the Straits 
of Magellan and the Island of Chiloe (Lat. 43° S., Long. 73° W.) 
Mr. Darwin, in order to account for the interstratification of regular 
beds, the occasional appearance of stratification in the mass itself, 
the juxta-position of rounded and angular fragments of various sizes and 
kinds of rock derived from distant mountains, and the frequent 
capping of gravel, follows Mr. Lyell in believing that floating ice 
charged with foreign matter has been the chief agent in its formation ; 
but, he adds, it is difficult to understand how the first sediment was 
arranged in horizontal laminzw ; and coarse shingle in beds; mw/rle 
stratification ts totally, and often suddenly, wanting in the closely 
neighbouring till, if it be supposed that the materials were mere- 
ly dropped from melting drift ice; and he is disposed to think that 
the absence of stratification, as well as the curious contortions de- 
scribed in some of the stratified masses, are mainly due to the dis- 
turbing action of the icebergs when grounded. | 

Hie believes also, that the total absence of organic remains in 
these deposits may be accounted for by the ploughing up of the 
bottom by stranded icebergs, and the impossibility of any animal 
existing on a soft bed of mud or stones under such circumstances, In 
conformation of the disturbing action of icebergs, Mr, Darwin refers 
to Wrangel’s remarks on their effects off the coast of Siberia. 

Professor Hitchcock, arfd more recently Mr. Lyell, have made us 
acquainted with the great extent of the boulder formation in North 
America accompanied by parallel strie, and rounded and polished sur- 
faces of the harder rocks in sitfi; also vast longitudinal mounds 
and detached tumuli of detritus. The prevailing direction of the 
striw observed by the former, as before observed, assimilated to that of 
the farrows on the Scandinavian rocks, viz., from N. W. to 5S. E. 
‘The advocates of the iceberg theory consider these ridges and 
mounds of unstratified gravel (the moraines of the glacialist) to have been 
the wreck of icebergs freighted with the detritus of cireumpolar rocks, 
and stranded on the shores of seas, estuaries, or lakes ; or as having 
been deposited in deep water by floating icebergs melting as they 
approached warmer seas. The interstratified deposit, and occasional 
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appearance of stratification in the mass itself is supposed to be occa- 
sioned by a re-arrangement of these materials by subsequent aqueous 
currents, which are also referred to as having given to the mass the 
configuration of longitudinal reefs, or truncated mounds. 

It is well known, that the present general course .of existing ice- 
bergs is from the polar regions towards the equator. These icy masses, 
as we glean from the writings of Scoresby*and other navigators, are 
seen drifting in the open seas—laden with beds of rock and stone, 
brought from polar regions, the weight of which has been conjectured 
at from 50,000 to 100,000 tons, which are deposited as they dissolve 
either on the bed of the ocean, on the coasts, or when they ground. 
The breadth of one of these icebergs was about 15 miles. 

A recent letter to Colonel Sabine from an Officer of the Antarctic ex- 
pedition, states, that in Lat. 79° immense cliffs of ice were met with, 
forming the sea borders of an enormous glacier, above which, at 
a great many miles distance, the top of the mountains were visible. 
The ice-cliff was constantly breaking and tumbling down, and the 
disjointed masses congregated and floated away towards the equator 
to 60° S. Lat., where an enormous extent of iceberg was constantly 
to be found floating, and not fixed to any submarine ridge. Here they 
were constantly depositing by dissolution immense quantities of 
stones, earth, and other materials brought from the distant antarctic 
mountains. Still more recently, Mr. Hopkins the mathematician, 
supported by Professor Sedgwick, accounts for much of the drift on 
the flanks of the Cambrian chain without invoking the aid of glaciers 
or icebergs, by the hypothesis of the tramsporting forces of diverging 
waves of an ocean consequent to the elevation, or parorysms of 
elevation, by which the mountains were raised from its bed. Such 
waves he terms “ waves of translation,” because they are found not 
to rise and fall like common waves, but wholly to rise, and maintain 
themselves above the level of the water. The powers of such waves. 
have been reduced to laws by the experimental researches of Mr. 
Seott Russell, which prove that a sudden elevation of a solid mass 
from beneath the water causes a corresponding elevation of the sur- 
face of the fluid, which infallibly produces a@ wave ef translation of 
the first order. 

_ Arguing that this wave is propagated with a velocity which varies 
with the square root of the depth of the ocean, Mr. Russell determines 
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the velocity of wave transmission, and that the old idea of the power 
of waves extending only a little way down in the sea is not true as 
touching waves of translation,—the motion and power of which is 
nearly as great at the bottom as at the top. 

He further demonstrates, that the motion of this wave does not fluc- 
tuate, but is continuous and forward during the entire transit of its 
length ; hence a complete transposition is the result of its movement: 
and the wave of translation, he says, may be regarded as a mechani- 
cal agent for the transmission of power as complete and perfect as the 
lever or inclined plane. 

Reasoning from such data, Mr. Hopkins states, that currents of 25 
and 30 miles an hour may be easily accounted for, if repetitions of 
elevations from 160 to 200 feet be granted ; and with motive powers 
producing a repetition of such waves he infers, from mathematical and 
mechanical arguments, that there would be no difficulty in transport- 
ing to great distances masses of rock of larger dimensions than any 
boulders in the north of England. ’ 

Mr. Hopkins has also shown by mathematical analysis, that the 
overland march of glaciers over Jarge and flat continents is a theory 
founded on mechanical error, and involves conclusions irreconcilable 
with the deductions of collateral branches of physical science. 

Such is a brief abstract, derived principally from the Geological So- 
ciety’s Proceedings of the theories which divide the geological world 
at home regarding the boulder formation, General Briggs, perceiving 
that India was silent, while Europe, part of Asia, and America in both 
hemispheres, were contributing to the general stock of knowledge on 
this head, applied to some of the local authorities in the East to lend 
their aid in eliciting information, and among others to the Marquis of 
T weeddale and General Fraser, to whom I have already transmitted 
some memoranda on the subject, at their request. 

On mature consideration, however, 1 am of opinion that the mode 
I have adopted, of publishing an abstract of the theories on the 
subject which agitate geologists, with a notice of the leading feature 
of the principal alluvial deposits of Southern India as far as hitherto 


known, followed by a short description of the characteristics of the 


true boulder formation, by which it may be recognized when found in 
Southern India, and a list of the chief points to which the observer's 


attention should be directed in gaining useful information on this head, ~ 
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in language free, as far as possible, from scientific terms, will serve 
more effectually towards the carrying out General Briggs’s views. 
Existence of erratic Blocks and Boulders in Southern India. 

It was Brongniart, I believe, on the authority of M. de Ja Luc, who 
first spread among the Savans of Europe the idea that the rounded 
blocks of granite around and in the vicinity of Hydrabad in the plains 
of the Deccan were true erratic boulders; but after a close and ex- 
tended examination of them, and of the rocks for many miles around, 
I am convinced that these blocks are im sité (in place,) or nearly s0, 
since they invariably rest upon, or near a granite of the same petro- 
graphical character ; and that they owe their prevailing globular and 
rounded form to a process of spontaneous concentric exfoliation which 
I have endeavoured to explain in a paper published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1840. 

The granite and limestone blocks at Puttuncherroo near Hydrabad, 
around Bangalore, Bellary, and in the Carnatic, wherever examined 
closely, I have found to be of precisely similar origin. 

The formation in all these localities is one of granitic rocks, gneiss, 
and other contemporaneous crystalline schists, penetrated by dykes of 
basaltic greenstone, varying in structure from compact basalt to crys- 
talline and porphyritic greenstone. The disposition of the last rock 
to assume a globular or spheroidal shape in weathering is still more 
remarkable than in the granite, which is often seen in rhomboidal and 
cuboidal masses, the angles of which are first blunted, and then round- 
ed off by the exfoliation. 

The Hydrabad granite blocks are seen“lying singly, in confusedly 

piled heaps, or resting as tors or logging stones on bare bosses of a 
similar granite ; and sometimes buried or half-buried in a soil formed 
by their own weathering. 

At Lunjabunda, in the Kurnool district, I observed a single globular 
mass of granite about 18 feet in circumference, resting on a bare boss 
of the same rock, from which apparently the slightest touch would 
send it rolling to a considerable distance in the plain, and of which 


the subjoined diagram may serve to convey some idea. ( See Plate, 


Diagram, No. I.) 
' The globular block A, is cemented to the boss beneath it B, by a 


paste a, arising from the decomposition of the granite itself, a felspathic 
hy the | | ~ 
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clay hardened by the oxidized iron of the mica and hornblende. 
Now the block A, might either roll on to a gneiss, or any other crystal- 
line schist at C, or become buried in the alluvion at D. It might be 
set in motion not only by a stroke of lightning or an earthquake, 
but by process Of its own weathering or that of the boss beneath it, or 
the washing away by the rain of the cement. The distance to which 
it might roll would be in’ proportion to the height and inclination of 
the boss on which it rests, the slope of the plane at its base, and its 
own weight and rgundness. “> | 

In some eases the very’ rocks from which these globular masses 
originated, and on which they rested, have weathered faster than the 
block itself, and have crumbled into the mounds of angular gra- 
velly detritus so common over the whole granitic area of Southern In- 
dia, known to native cultivators and well-diggers uhder the names of 
Mhurrum and Gihuwrrus, in contradistinction to the nodular lime- 
stone gravel called Kunker. 

Amid this granitic gravel evidently, formed in sit, in some places 
near SU feet deep, are occasionally found the hardest spheroidal nuclei 
of granitic and basaltic rocks. These blocks have longer resisted the 
decay which has worn down the rock of which they once formed veins 
or dykes. Such is also the case in the angular gravel arising from the 
weathering of gneiss and the other crystalline schists, in which gra- 
nitic and basaltic greenstone so extensively occur in the shape of 
dykes or veins. 

That this gravel has not travelled far is evident from the angular 
nature of its component ffagments, and that it is not the transported 


angular gravel of a moraine, or iceberg, is evident from the fact 


of veins of quartz, extending into it from the less weathered portions of 
the subjacent granite, or crystalline schists from which it is derived. 
The vein_A A, in the diagram is of quartz, which though crumbling 
like white sand under the pressure of the fingers, is still seen to pre- 
serve its relative place and proper direction in the gravelly detritus 
above B, from the subjacent gneiss. ( See plate, Diagram, No. JI.) 
Ovoidal fragments of granite sometimes occur imbedded in gneiss 
at considerable distances from any surface granite, which when ex- 
posed by the decay of the imbedding rock, might in an apparently ex- 


clusive gneiss area be difficult otherwise to account for thanasa trans 
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ported block ; however, wherever we find gneiss i in Southern India, the 
granite is never far distant. 

Dr. Benza is inclined to consider the blocks of granite seen scattered 
on the table-land of Mysore about Golcondapatnam, from the confused 
nature of their arrangements and the circumstance of no hills of any 
magnitude being apparent, as erratic boulders: but those which I 
examined in this locality proved to be out-croppings of granitic veins or 
dykes in the gneiss which bases this plain, deserted by the softer and 
more easily weathered imbedding schist. Granite and greenstone are 
abundant in the surrounding country ; and even when net apparent, 
its existence must always be suspected in the hypogene areas” of 
Southern India. It must also be borne in mind, if ever granite blocks 
are found at great distances from the rock whence they were derived, 
that the surface of India, like that of other countries, has been sub- 
jected to waves of translation eaused by elevation to the surface. 

Insulated blacks, knobs, clusters of granite, like those in the gneiss 
and granite plaigs of Hydrabad,<Mysore and the Carnatic, have never 
been observed on the surface of the extensive diamond limestone and 
sandstone patches of Cuddapah, Kurnool and the South Mahratta 
country :—and only one small fragment of the former rock on the gra- 
nitic and hypogene areas, at the base of the Neilgherries by Dr. Ben- 
za, Which alone cannot be pronounced with any certainty as a true 
boulder, or transported pebble, as it may have been dropped from the 
collection of a traveller. : 

It will be proper to observe, that the Hindus like the ancient Egyp- 
tians, in the construction of their temples and statues, manifest a parti- 
ality for granite and basalt ; blocks of which they will convey to great 
distances, if quarries should not happen to be at hand. I have seen 
a pagoda entirely built of granite amid the Moslem ruins of Bijapore, 
which is situated on a plain of the overlying trap 16 or 17 miles frome 
the nearest granite rocks. 

The Egyptians, who had the advantage of easy water carriage, 
transported enormous blocks of granite from the quarries of Syene to 
Lower Egypt. In the desert, as in the jungles of India, are fre- 
quently seen fragments of this rock scattered on the sands—the only 
remaining vestiges of former structures, and many miles distant from 


 — the parent rocks. | 7 
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The tabular summits of the diamond sandstone and limestone in 
Southern India are often covered with rounded pebbles, which an ex- 
amination always proved to be those loosened out of the sandstone se 
ding stones in weathering. 

Diamond gravel. Beds of gravel, in which I have observed trans- 
ported pebbles which could not be accounted for by causes now in ac- 
tion, occur in the valley of the Pennaur underlying a steep bed of 
vegur, and in other diamond tracts. The diamond is found often as a | 
transported pebble in this gravel; and pits are sunk through the regur . 
to it. It is stratified, and bears more resemblance to the gravelly beach 
of a lake in the size of its pebbles, &c. than to the incongruous mass 
of a boulder bed. It rarely exceeds a couple of feet in thick- 
ness, 

River terraces, &c. Along the courses of the great rivers of India, 
for instance that of the Bhima, are occasionally seen river terraces 
and beds of gravel beyond the highest present floods and inundations. 
Some of these may be owing to shifts in the course of the rivers them- 
selves, but others indicate the passage of more extensive currents of 
water than at present. 

Captain Allardyce informs me, that the Moyar valley, a mile or 
more in breadth at the base of the Neilgherries, bears evident marks 
of having been once the channel of a river, now only visible in an 
insignificant stream, which even in the monsoon does not occupy one- 
Jhundredth part of its breadth. “There are beds of sand and gravel 
in the cross valley of Baugapilly, through which a rivulet cuts its 
way, which could never have deposited this gravel on the summit 

of the Ghauts. Captain Allardyce writes me, that traces of a diluvial 
current exist on the summit of the Neilgherries, upwards of 6,000 feet 
‘above the ocean’s level; that the gravel and loam there are arranged 
in such a manner, as could only take place by deposit from water, 
the gravel being lowest, in a thin distinct and separate stratum, with 
the lighter loam covering it to the thickness of several feet. 
 Lateritic gravel. Beds of a red ferruginous gravel, principally de- 
“rived from the true laterite, for which they have been mistaken, exist 
‘on the table-lands, near the flanks of the Ghauts and in the maritime ra 
‘plains at their bases ; but none of them assimilate the character of the 
European boulder formation. Some of them are recent wel ni sad A 
oe, 
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others are evidently derived from the denudation the laterite has 
been subjected to during the elevation of the land. 

Sand beds of Baroche underlying the Regur. Beds of a yellowish 
brown micaceous sand, I am told by Professor Orlebar, underlie the 
vegur near Baroche, extending inland as far as Alimednugger, in 
which no fossils have been found. 

The Black clay of Coromandel. The cifies of Madras and Pondi- 
cherry, and other places on the Coromandel! Coast, stand on an alluvi- 
um which overlies beds of bluish black clay, interstratified with layers 
of sand and reddish clay. The surface black clay imbeds marine shells 
of existing species. 

These beds sometimes extend several miles inland. The bluish black 
_clay appears analogous to the regur, which will be described below. 
This accumulation of clays and sands it is probable extends with little 
intermission along the coast to the mouth of the Ganges, where they 
will be interrupted probably by the fluviatile deposits of this mighty 
river. The delta of the Ganges, as far as we can gather from one 
boring experiment, consists at Calcutta of a series of dark clays and 
sands; they rest at the depth of 350 to 445 feet on a gravel com- 
posed of rolled pebbles of granitic crystalline rockS, similar to those 
described by Captain Cautley at the base of the Himalayas. The 
uppermost strata contained portions of peat, kunker, and fragments of 
trees, and the lowest beds, beneath a layer of dark carbonaceous 
clay under which were fragments of coal, fossilized portions of tur- 
tles, and the caudal vertebra supposed to be that of a Saurian. In 
the arenaceous beds above this, more than 200 feet from the sur- 
face, were found the lower half of a humerus, which Mr. Prinsep 
supposed to be like that of a dog, and a fragment of the carapace 
of a turtle. From the granite and gneiss gravel it has been inferred 
by Dr. M'Clelland, that bold mountains of these rocks existed in close 
proximity to the present site of Calcutta. ‘The superimposed carbo- 
naceous beds indicate a marshy surface clothed with vegetation, 
prior to which the currents which brought down the gravel, he thinks 
were arrested by the contemporaneous subsidence of the mountains 
Rey 0 lowering of the bed of the Ganges, 

‘The Regur deposit. in a paper read before the Royal Socieby, 


Saale years ago, I have already endeavoured to show that the re- 


~markable loam called Regur, is not a fluviatile deposit, as supposed by 


an 
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Voysey, nor a modern alluvium washed from the trap rocks as thought 
by Christie, but a deposit from water in a state of repose, or nearly so. 

The principal objections to these theories of Voysey and Christie are, 

lst. The great extent and geognostic position of the regur, cover- 
ing both the tabular summits of hills, the bottoms of vallies, vast 
almost treeless plains, with a sea-like horizontality of surface, often far 
removed from the least influence of existing rivers and low floods. Its 
occurring in broad detached patches often far above the long, narrow 
lines of drainage. — 

2nd. Its underlying occasionally all present alluvial soils, those of 
the trap included, and filling up chinks and fissures in the subja- 
cent rocks. 

3rd. Its overlying granitic, hypogene, sandstone, limestone, and 
lateritic rocks indiscriminately, far distant from trap rocks which it 
also overlies. 

4th. All trap rocks in weathering, redden by peroxidation of the 
protoxide of iron they contain ; and usually form first a brown, then 
a reddish-brown, or coffee-coloured soil. 

5th. The regur, at a distance from trap rocks, imbeds no frag- 
ments of them, even of their hardest and most lasting vein stuff, such 
as quartz, jasper, heliotrope, agate, and calcedony. It often imbeds 
fragments of whatever rocks it may happen to overlie, or which are 
washed into it. | 

6th. The remarkable homogeneous character and eahike a the regur 
over large areas, when free from ‘recent foreign admixture, to which it 
is subject, as well as to re*arrangement from present rains and inun- 
dations. “ 

7th. The different colour, generally shades of brown and red, of the 
present fluviatile deposits of Southern India, and their er 
ter over small spaces even. Chae 28d tpl 

In common with some clays of the boulder denesias siatetioaditaaidind 
of the regur is rarely apparent, and always obscure. But this 
phenomenon I have observed in the mud of tanks over which the 
water has been deepest and stillest, and where the particles deposited 


were of a very fine and homogeneous character. In proportion as the 
nature of the mud deviated from these conditions, and became inter- 
) mixed with silt and sand, the layers of deposition became more — 


‘more distinguishable. rh d2s ). 


at. 


‘ 


> 
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This I also remarked to be the case with the mud of the Nile, par- 
ticularly in the upper parts of its course through Egypt: but on the 
Delta where the slope of the bed is still less, and the motion of the 
stream languid, the stratification is more obscure. 

Both in the mud of the Nile, and in that of the tanks of India 
where annual layers of, deposition may be strongly marked, the 
layers of monthly, weekly or daily deposition are indistinct or not 
to be traced; hence the interior of the annual layer individually has 
an unstratified appearance. The same is observable in the structure 
of some individual beds of enormous thickness, as in the thick-bedded 
sandstones, in which, if the particles are of a homogeneous nature, 
stratification is hardly visible even on the face of cliffs 200 or 300 feet 
high. 

It is possible that the vegury, which is often thirty feet thick, 
from its generally unstratified aspect and homogeneous character— 
containing no interstratified layers of sand or pebbles, was the result of 
one period of deposition. In areas where stratification is said to be 
more distinct, for instance in Baroche, the deposit has probably under- 
gone re-arrangement by subsequent currents. It is just such a de- 
posit as might be expected to result from deep waters charged with 
the debris both mineral and vegetable of a submerged continent, 
the coarser and heavier fragments of which, as well as the silts and 
sand, had been deposited or left behind by the slowly retarding 
current. At length, as the waters gradually gained their level, the 
turbid fluid, now charged with nothing but the very finest and light- 
est particles, would move so slowly as ff admit of their gradually 
sinking and being deposited on its bed. Above the first cataract and in 
Upper Egypt, where the current is more rapid, the deposit is usually 
of a coarse, and more silty nature than in Lower Egypt and on the 
Delta, and not of so carbonaceous a nature. Many of the finest par- 
ticles are never deposited at all by the Nile in Egypt, but are carried 
out with its waters, and discolour the Mediterranean upwards of 70 
miles from its embouchure. The sea water from its great specific 
gravity adds to the obstacles against deposition. The deposit of the 
Nile in some parts, as well as those of some tanks in India, not only 
resembles the regur in external appearance and colour, but also in 


~~ . chemical character. All three contain a considerable portion of vegeta- 


kd: 
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In colour, extent, and position, the regur resembles the Tchdérnoi 
Zem covering the plains of Russia; and in apparent want of stratifi- 
cation that fine yellowish-grey loam called Loess, which covers great 
part of the basin of the Rhine in beds sometimes 300 feet thick. 
The regur, however, contains no fossils except such present fresh- 
water and terrestrial shells as are washed into it. If we suppose the 
regur to be the deposit of annual inundations from ancient glaciers 
(which Mr. Lyell takes to be the origin of the Loess) charged with 
the impalpable mud of their moraines, we must examine the Ghauts 
and Vindhyas, or even the Himalayas below the influence of pre- 
sent glaciers, for the usual signs of glacial action. The soil now 
washed down from these mountains, 1 need hardly observe is reddish 
and sandy, very different from the deep black or bluish black regur: 
but this difficulty may be perhaps got over by supposing the vast forests 
which clothed them during the warm ante-glacial period to have 
perished with the mammoths they shaded, and to have been ground 
down by glacial action with the felspathic, silicious, calcareous, and 
ferruginous particles of the subjacent rocks. 

If we suppose it to be a deposit from former great inland lakes, in 
most cases we shall have to raise up rock barriers, not now in existence, 
to separate them from the sea and the adjacent lower lands, to sink 
them again ; and, in fact, to change the entire physical configuration of 
the country. Ifit be considered a deposit thrown down on a sea bottom 
from melted icebergs, we ought to see in it large angular fragments of 
distant rocks, which no observations as yet show to be the case. — 

The non-fossiliferous ch&iracter of the vegur is common to the mud 
of the Nile, and may be regarded as indicative of the great trituration 
the debris composing it has undergone ; and probably that chemical 
and other causes have combined to prevent fossilization in this soft 
mud. Wiece*. oe ls 

Rock-basins. Rock-basins, the giant’s caldrons of the Swedes, are 
seen occasionally on the summits of table-lands in Southern India, as 


‘for instance near the Kurnool frontier, with Baugapilly, and in other 
‘localities both in granitic and hypogenic rocks, and in the diamond sand- 
stone and limestone in situations above the present action of running 


water; but when we see them in the fact of being excavated by water 
alone in the rocky beds of the principal rivers of India during these 
periodical rises and falls—conditions favourable to their production— 


oF 
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there appears no necessity for introducing the action of glaciers to ac- 
count for their presence, which I have explained in detail elsewhere.” 

Furrows and parallel Strie. On and near the tops of the diamond 
limestone ranges of Pyeut Puspulah, and Yairypilly—not far from the 
granite junction near Gooty, I have seen the surface of the rock tra- 
versed by furrows, having a common direction of N. by E., resembling 
those attributed to the action of glaciers; but in Europe even, where 
these marks are so numerous, the opinions regarding their origin have 
been latterly so conflicting, that their unsupported testimony may be 
regarded as much in favour of the diluvialist or of the advocate of the 
waves of translation, as of the glacialist and icebergian. 

I have since had opportunities of carefully examining the grooves 
which cover the surfaces of the diamond limestone rocks near the 
caves of Billa Soorgum, Kurnool frontier, and on the summits of the 
hills between Dhone and Yeldroog in the Bellary district. 

The limestone slabs in these localities dip slightly towards the east, 
and are in some places completely scored with furrows, which observe 
a parallelism over confined spaces. These furrows vary from the 
size of a goose quill in diameter to two inches, and are often separated 
by scabrous sharp edged ridges. They are often traversed by others 
at oblique and right angles so close together that the dividing ridges 
are cut up into a number of pointed cones, or pyramids. 

_ It is quite evident from the sharpness of the edges and points of the 
ridges, that the grooves were not formed by the passage of gravel moved 
under the enormous weight of a glacier. The interior of the furrows 
has frequently to the eye a smooth apparently water-worn surface ; 


‘but if the point of the finger be moved gently along the bottom, it will 


often be found to undulate. These undulations have been caused 


evidently by the wearing down of the lips which formerly separated 


the now continuous trough into a chain of oval or spheroidal cayities 
exactly resembling in miniature the chains of rock basins worn in the 


granite and gneiss of the ‘Toombuddra. 
-. Like them the majority of these furrows are attributable to watery 


_ 


7 


Oe» 


erosion. They occur usually on the lines of almost imperceptible 
fissures in the rock-like vallies of erosion thus. ( See Plate, No. I11.) 


2 3 


s me * Vide Proceedings of Geological Society, 1841-2. 
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They not only traverse the upper horizontal surface of the strata, 
but sometimes continue over the edges down their vertical extremity 
or sides, which is attributable to the action of water slowly trickling 
over the edge, and not propelled beyond the edge to a distance from 
the vertical side, as is the case in a cascade. = 

The water, in many instances, seems to have acted covtenionlal as 
well as erosively on the substance of the limestone; for in. examin- 
ing some rain water, which had lodged in one of the eroded cavities, 
I found it held a considerable quantity of lime in solution. Carbonic 
acid might have been supplied from atmospheric exposure or from the 
surrounding dense vegetation, which the rains refresh. The solvent 
power of water too in tropical climates is considerably enhanced, not 
only by the increased temperature of the water itself, but by expan-, 
sive action of the sun’s rays on the atoms composing the rock-bare 
surfaces, some of which I have found often heated to 130°. The solid 
layers of schist are free from such furrows, but have a scabrous water- 
worn appearance, as if the limestone had been washed away. , 

Any pre-existing cavity in the surface of the rock forming a lodge. 
ment for the water, assists in the eresion of hollows. Strings of irom 
pyrites frequently drop out in weathering, leaving a chain of oval 
cavities, which the water soon works down into a continuous furrow. 
Others commence in the perforations of lithodomous molluscs, or those 
of existing snails which apparently by the chemical action of their 
juices take up the lime necessary for their house and food, and are 
found in numbers adhering to the surfaces and sides of the lime- 
stone. = a. 

It is evident, however, that some of the furrows were scooped out 
prior | to the last displacements of the rock strata, as they partake of 
the faults and dislocations ; and it is probable they were formed ‘during. 
the elevation of the land by sea water, as it is well known that | sea 
water by the decomposition of its muriates and sulphates 3 produces 
furrows and wrinkles on the surface of limestone, particularly Ba. 
the e water's edges, and subsequent rains have no doubt tacted in exte end. 

and modifying them. The entire absence or great comparative _ 
rarity of such furrows on the surface of the associatec "sandstone, 
be regarded as a a further indication of the chemical action of | the water — 
in producing the furrows on ‘the limestone. 
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In some places on the sides of the hills, the ends of the limestone 
beds protrude in steps about a foot high, down which the rain water 
has evidently flowed in a series of miniature cascades, which have 
hollowed out on the slabs below little cavities, and depressions not 
unlike the dapiaz of the Alps, marked by a a in the subjoined section- 
al diagram. ( Plate, Diagram, No. I V. ) 

Variolated surfaces. The surface of some slabs exposed to the air 
I observed to be perfectly variolated with circular, shallow cavities, 
caused by the dropping out of cudic crystals of iron pyrites. These 
crystals may be seen in every stage of decomposition,—first tarnishing, 
and losing their bright metallic lustre ; next passing into a bronze- 
coloured hue: they then become liver-coloured, and lastly pass into 
a loose rust-coloured dust. At this stage, the limestone becomes 
stained by the rust nearly in semi-circles, marked a a aa, on each 
side of the crystal marked 4, in the Diagram 4, representing the de- 
composing crystal of pyrites. ( Plate, Diagram, No. FP.) 

In the next stage, the angles between a a a a, become discolour- 
ed, and the whole stain takes a circular form; then the centre oceu- 
pied by the crystal drops out, and “finally the whole circular space, 
occupied by the rust-coloured stain. 

Mark of ancient rains. Surfaces of rock variolated with such 
cavities must not be set down as having been indented by an “ ante- 
diluvian shower,” though marks exactly similar to those supposed to be 
the effects of ancient rains exist on slabs below the surface covered 
by other layers, the lower planes of which exhibit the casts of these 
impressions. 

Ripple marks. Ripple marks are seen in similar situations to the 
rain-drop impressions, but are much more frequent in the associated 
sandstone. £ 

Strie and Furromws on granite and gneiss. Strie and furrows on 
granite, gneiss, &c. in situations beyond the reach of present aqueous 
eauses are rare, and, from their conforming to the hard and softer parts 
of the rock, cannot be set down as marks of glacial action. These 
rocks, as before observed, are much subject to exfoliation by atmospheric 
exposure ; consequently ancient marks, if they did exist, are liable to 


early obliteration on the air.exposed surfaces of such rocks. 
2b 
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Concluding observations. In reviewing all these deposits I can 
trace nothing analogous to the true boulder deposit, or to the action 
of glaciers, in the marks and furrows of the rocks just described. 
There is nothing which cannot be explained by existing causes, or by 
the supposition of the action of water during the oscillations which, 
there can be no doubt, the face of India has undergone. 

The power of the wave Of translation is written in large characters of 
denudation over its entire surface; or they stand out in bold relief 
in the bare dykes and naked clustered masses of basaltic greenstone 
and granite, and also in the harder beds and veins, which we see every 
where abruptly projecting, like the trap of the Wrekin in Shropshire, 
from the softer abraded strata around. It is visible in some of 
the larger gravels, and in the isolated horizontal beds of, sand- 
stone and laterite capping hills separated by denuded vallies and 
plains. 

To the gentler effects of the waters retiring as the land ccadiaiin 
emerged from beneath, aided by minor oscillations, may be attributed 
the former wider channels of the rivers—the river terraces, the inland 
marine clays and sands on the coast of Coromandel, indicating former 
estuaries, and coast lines and inlets, now dry Jand ; beds of gravel 
and loam in the interior; furrows and rock basins beyond the reach of 
existing aqueous causes, and ancient marl-bottomed lakes now. desic-. 
cated, the existence of which is now only indicated by fossil lacus- 
trine deposits, for instance, those of Nirmul. , 

The agency of floating ice in conveying the granite blocks we see 
-mbedded in the mud and gravel of the east coast of England, from the 
mountains of Scandinavia across the intervening seas, is. now pretty 
generally admitted. » wertri-On 

One remarkable feature of the boulder foriaitiatai still veniabmnitel be 
noticed, viz., its extreme rarity in warm latitudes, and its. great. pre- 
valence in the cold and,temperate regions of both hemispheres. In the 
northern hemisphere we behold it stretching from the icy regions of Scan- 
dinavia to about 55°, and overspreading part of North America; and in 
the Southern world it has been traced, with precisely the same fea- 
tures as in 8 i in Chili and Patagonia, between ae 


Cape Horn. | > i- SAE ss : ; haa w. . ° gat? s. ¥ welt 
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This fact is considered by Mr. Lyell to be in favour of the 
iceberg theory, since the masses of drifting ice in approaching warmer 
latitudes would melt from the warmth" of the sea and the action of 
the sun’s rays on their sides and surface, and discharge their rocky 
freight long before reaching the equator. 

The absence of the boulder formation in Southern India would add 
weight to this supposition; but until it has been more thoroughly 
searched for, we must not jump to this conclusion. Its comparative 
rarity, however, from the evidence even at present, before us, cannot 
be doubted. I have sought for this formation, and also the old Silurian 
beds in countries yet nearer the equator, in the Malay peninsula, but 
in vain:—also on the southern and eastern coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Red Sea, Egypt, the southern parts of Asia Minor, and the 
Peninsula of Sinai ; but with similar success. 

To support both the glacial and iceberg theories a period of intense 
cold in regions where a temperate climate now prevails, is supposed, as 
before stated, to have existed at a period between the extinction of 
mammoths and the creation of man. This cold, it is natural to 
imagine, would influence more or léss the climate of countries nearer 
the equator, and among the rest that of Southern India; but as yet 
proofs of this decrease of temperature in the latter, either by the 
existence of the fossil fauna of more temperate or colder zones, the 
marks of ancient glaciers, or by other physical facts, are a desidera- 
tum. a 
' For recent marks of glacial action, the Himmalayas afford perhaps 
the best examples nearest the equator, and should be examined with 
care for ancient moraines, and other indications of a former greater 
extension of the ice and snow which now cover portions of the peaks 
and sides. If they be found, the next step will be to ascertain whether 
stich extension of ice is ascribable to a former general decreased tempe- 
rature of the surface as it now exists, or from a former state of greater 
elevation of these mountains. It has lately been argued, from the 
circumstance of fossil animals of warm climates having been found 
in tertiary Himmalayan deposits now above the line of snow, that 
the’ Himmalayas must have been elevated about 10,000 feet since 
the extinction of these races. It is, however, possible that dur- 


a 
- i * 
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ing the warm climates of the tertiary period these animals may have 
existed at the heights at which they are now found, or even at greater 
elevations. The geologist will do well, while marking the scale of 
former glacial extent in these instructive regions, to note also the 
nearest approach, habitual or casual, to the snow line of the subtro- 
pical animals at its base. The monkey and tiger have been observed 
close to it, and the elephant at no very great distance—3I1° N. lat. 4000 
feet above the sea. Tropical perennials are blended with a flora al- 
most alpine, and the palm and the pine are seen in juxta-position. 

The sub-Himmalayan gravel beds entombing the remains of the 
sivatherium, mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, &c., and 
the mastodon beds in the valley of the Nerbudda, are all stratified, 
and belong apparently to the tertiary period immediately antece- 
dent to the supposed cold epoch af the boulder pein, oo (Vide 
concluding page at the end of Desiderata.) 

India, stretching down from its vast icy barrier on the north to the 
verge of the equator, presents a wide field for physical observation ; a 
thousand-times-told fact, but one which should never be lost sight of. 
Its surface has been but partially examined, and many large tracts 
wholly unexplored by the geologist. A few years only have rolled on 
since the great mammifers in its deposits, just alluded to, were 
brought to light by the vigorous researches of Captains Cautley, Durand, 
Baker, and Doctors Falconer and Spilsbury ; and still more recently it 
has been proved by the splendid fossil discoveries of Messrs. Kaye and 
Cunliffe in the limestone beds of Pondicherry and Verdachellum, that 
the cretaceous sea extended over the surface of at least part of Southern 
India. Major Franklin has referred the diamond sandstone and lime- 
stone to the Oolite and Lias, though at present they cannot be satisfac- 
torily classed with these rocks until further fossil evidence be obtained. 

The scantiness of these beds—the utter absence of the new red sand- 
stone, magnesian limestone, and other aqueous deposits so abundant 
in northern zones, bas been long subject of enquiry. ‘The Silurian 
‘strata are also entirely wanting, and appear to thin out like the boul- 
der formation as the equator is approached ; although the temperature 
of the Paleozoic seas, if we may judge from the number of their corals, 
must have been like that of the carboniferous period, warm. Iam 
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not aware, that the Silurian strata extend in Europe further south 
than the vicinity of Constantinople. 

Are we to infer that these enormously thick aqueous deposits, 
abounding in the remains of marine creatures of strange and un- 
known aspect, since the appearance of which whole generations of 
others equally strange have replaced them and been obliterated in 
turn from the face of creation, Aave existed on the granites and trap 

* of India, but have since been swept off by waves of denudation: or 
must we suppose, that these old fossiliferous rocks never had existence 
in Southern India and tropical countries, from the peculiar chemical 
conditions, or temperature of the seas which then covered them? 
Or, that the surface of these tropical regions was above the water at the 
time these deposits were going on in the then warm coral-producing seas 
around the arctic zone ? 

It may be also advanced, that the hypogene or crystalline rocks, 

_ which prevail so much in Southern India, are nothing less than the 
metamorphic fossiliferous strata of these periods. It must, however, 
be objected against this theory, that no fossil has ever been found in 
them, even at great distance from granite or apparent PJutonic action. 

It has already been inferred, from the rarity or absence of the 
boulder formation in Southern India and other tropical and subtropi- 
cal countries, that these regions enjoyed a warm climate during the frozen 
period which M. Agassiz assigns to now temperate climes during the 
boulder epoch. <As there is no evidence of the climate of the former 
regions during the Silurian period, or of the then chemical condition of 
thier seas, it will be advisable, until better information be elicited, to 
refer the absence and the rarity of the older fossiliferous groups of 
Europe to the hypothesis of partial or entire elevation during such 
periods. Of denudation there is ample proof in subsequent periods, as 
before stated. We search in vain (the chalky spots near Pondicherry, 
.Verdachellum, and a few other marine patches—isolated, yet significant 
‘monuments—excepted,) for remnants of these former fossiliferous cover- 
ings. I have not been able to trace a pebble from their detritus in any 
of the conglomerates, breccias, or gravel beds which now exist on its 
surface. If such beds ever did occupy the surface, their wreck for the 
‘most part must now lie in the bed of the ocean. 
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If Southern India was above the ocean during the deposition of the 
Silurian rocks, and other fossiliferous strata, of which no remains now 
exist on its surface, it must have subsequently undergone oscillations 
by which portions, or the entire mass, including the tract occupied by 
its grand physical feature, the Western Ghauts, were submerged, and 
again elevated to their present position with the laterite which, there 
is every reason to believe, belongs to the tertiary epoch. That at 
least a portion of Southern India must have been a sea-bed during* 
the cretaceous period, has already been shown. 

Some of the points latterly touched upon in this paper involve, it 
will be perceived, the highest and most interesting problems in phy- 
sical geology, which cannot be solved until much more evidence be 
accumulated regarding the geology and former physical phases. of 
tropical and sub-tropical zones. It has been ascertained beyond doubt, 
that the seas of ancient periods formerly covered a far greater extent 
of what is now land in the northern hemisphere, and the contempo-_ 
raneous and much greater relative prevalence of land within or near the 
tropics is supposed, in order to account for the higher temperature 
which, it is evident, then prevailed in northern regions ; but the pre- 
sent decrease of which is accounted for by Sir John Herschel on 
astronomical grounds, viz., that the mean amount of solar radia- 
tion is dependent on the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, that this 
eccentricity is, as has been for ages, actually on the decrease ; and 
with it the annual average of solar heat radiated to the earth’s 
surface. | sh NA ie? 

Desiderata on the Boulder formation. In the hope of eliciting 
information touching the occurrence of the boulder formation in 
India, (and how much might be obtained even from. persons en-_ 
tirely ignorant of geology now crossing India in every direction,) I 
have drawn up a few plain directions by which the true boulder 
formation may be readily distinguished from the ordinary gravels 
and alluvia of the country ; and have added a list of the amas 
points on which information is required. fe de ytd 

Sir John Herschel has well observed, ‘‘ What benefits has not geo-_ 
A rf reaped from the activity of industrious individ uals who, setting. 
e all theoretical views, have been content to exercise the use-— 
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ful and entertaining occupation of collecting specimens from the coun- 
tries they visit.’ This observation applies particularly to India— 
the geology of which is so little known—where, it is true, there are no 
professed geologists attached to our surveys; but where every indivi- 
dual has the means and ability of adding his mite to the general stock 
of knowledge, without any serious encroachment on his duties or his 
pleasures. ‘‘ Even those who run may read” in the great open book 
“of Nature; and if they read, there is no reason why they should not 
note, for the benefit of those who have not the opportunity of studying, 
the same pages.* . 

Boulders and erratic Blocks. The term “ boulder’ has been 

often misapplied to any loose rounded block of rock lying on a 
plain, or elsewhere on rocks, or the soil of rocks, of which it ori-_ 
gipally formed part. This is not a ‘** boulder’ in the geological 
acceptation of the term, the block being im siti; or not distant from 
the rocks of which it once formed part. A true boulder is a mass 
of rock, the corners of which have been rounded, from the size of 
a man’s head to that of a field-officer’s tent or a small bungalow, 
found detached and af a distance from the parent rock of which 
it once formed part, and resting on rocks generally ofa different nature, 
or imbedded in gravel, clay, or loam. 
» Erratic blocks are fragments of rock, with sharp or little blunted 
corners, found in similar situations as boulders, or what is termed not 
‘“‘in silt,” or transported from their native beds. Among the most 
remarkable erratic blocks in the world are the angular blocks of 
granite and gneiss, some as large as a Swiss cottage, which rest on 
the limestone rocks of the Jura. Now the nearest granite and 
gneiss rocks are those of the Alps, from which it is certain those 
blocks have been derived, although the great and deep valley 
of Switzerland, upwards of 50 miles broad, separates the two 
ranges. | | | 
Bibi acieg alt be ded 2 


_* While Captain Newbold was writing this forcible passage at Kurnool, Lieute- 

t Sherwill was forwarding to the Society from Behar the splendid map and col- 
Teeth of specimens which we noted in our Proceedings of January 1845, and 
whith the Society has most properly brought to the special notice of Government. It 
is impossible to give a better illustration of the truth of these remarks.—E ps. 
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A block of mica schist, weighing upwards of eight tons, lies on the 
top of the Pentland hills, 1000 feet above the sea, 50 miles from the 
nearest mountains of mica schist. 

When loose, round, or angular masses of rock are seen on the sur- 
face, or imbedded in loam, clay or gravel, the nature of the rock and 
that of the subjacent and adjacent rocks should be compared. If 
they are similar, it will be difficult to prove the masses true boulders. 
If different, the bearing and distance of the nearest similar rocks should 
be ascertained, and the nature of the intervening ground described whe- 
ther intersected by valley, hill or stream, &c. In all cases, specimens 
about two inches square or more of the blocks, the adjacent and subja- 
cent rocks, and of those from which they are supposed to have been 
derived, should be broken off, and wrapped oF in strong paper and 
earefully marked. 

If it be certain that they are dou/ders, or erratic blocks, and not “ im 
sitad,” their size and shape and number should be described, drawings 
made, the arrangement and longitudinal direction of the blocks, their 
bearings by compass, the height above the sea if possible, a description 
of the physical features of the locality and surrounding country. 
When circles of blocks are found round the tops of hills or other 
projecting points of the surface, care should be taken not to confound 
the old cairn-like mounds, circular burial places, old sheepfolds, remains 
of forts, or other old enclosures scattered over India, for the cireles 
called “‘ perched blocks.” 

The old inhabitants and watchmen (Taliaries) of the nearest village, 
should be carefully questioned on such points. ' 

When erratic blocks can be traced to the parent rocks, it should be 
carefully noted whether they gradually increase in size as the rocks 
whence they were transported are approached. 

Gravels, Clays, and Sands of the Boulder formation. The 
boulder formations of England, (called “Till” in Scotiand,) of 
the north of Europe and America, and also that in the opposite he- 
misphere, are— Ist, characterized, principally, by their generally unstra- 
tified character ; 2nd, by imbedding both large and small, angular 
and rounded fragments of rocks of all ages in juxta-position, con- 
fusedly jumbled together without reference ‘to the laws of apie 
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or aqueous deposition, which are often reversed in the boulder gravels 
and the heaviest fragments found uppermost ; 3rdly, the great rarity 
of fossils. A few marine shells of an arctic character and the remains 
of a mammoth have been found in the /ii/ of Ayrshire; arctic marine 
shells in that of North America; and I have observed marine shells 
of recent species in that of Cheshire. | | 
_ The boulder formation, in short, consisfs of usually unstratified 
accumulations of clay, loam, silt, sand or gravel, often 100 feet thick, 
imbedding sometimes great fragments of rock several yards in diame- 
ter, torn in many instances from rocks, hundreds of miles distant, 
separated by vallies, rivers, and even seas, as is the case in the drift 
on the east coast of England, which imbeds granite blocks from the 
mountains of Scandinavia. These deposits are sometimes capped by 
stratified layers of sand and gravel, and occasionally contain marks 
of stratification themselves. 

_ The observer having, by these marks, ascertained that he has a 
boulder deposit before him, should note its general shape, direction 
and dimensions. If it occurs in detached truncated mounds, or 
tumuli like the terminal moraine of a glacier? or like lateral moraines, 
in longitudinal ridges with a double talus? the continuity and pa- 
rallelism at the same height which is supposed to distinguish the 
lateral moraine of a glacier, from the debris disposed along the bottoms 
of the vallies by currents ? The thickness and extent of the gravel, 
sand, clay or loam composing the deposit, should also be noted; the 
nature of the beds it rests upon, and also of those above it; of all 
which specimens should be sent, as well’as of the curious. pebbles, 
sands, clays, &c. of the boulder deposit. Italso should be noted whether 
the stratified portions of the boulder clays or gravels be bent up or 
contorted, as if by lateral pressure ; and whether the subjacent beds 
have been conformably or similarly disturbed. , 

.. The relative proportions of the pebbles of various sorts of rocks com- 
posing the gravel, their relative size, degree of attrition or roundness, 
should be ascertained ; and the different sites whence originally weal 

ed, searched for in the vicinity. 

ses eli clays, mud and loam should be examined for tedilb 

and. the condition of the latter, whether broken, water-worn or 





entire, and in good preservation, noted. 
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furrows, striated and polished surfaces. The sides and surfaces 
of exposed planes, bosses, boulders, erratic blocks and masses of rock in 
sit, should be examined for polishings, strie, or furrows, more par- 
ticularly the surfaces of rocks which are protected by acovering of soil 
or turf, which it will be necessary to remove for this purpose. It must 
be noted whether the striz and furrows are parallel or otherwise ; 
whether oblique or horifontal, and their general direction. If in a 
valley, whether they run in the same direction as the valley, and di- 
verge from it at the outlet. 

Whether they run in right lines, with even, uniform polished sur- 
aces, or are shallower or deeper, varying according to the different 
degrees of hardness or softness of the different portions, and veins of 
the rock, and whether their course is at all sinuous. *' Slickensides’’ 
or the polished and striated surfaces of walls of fissured rocks and vaults 
caused by their friction in dislocation, must not be confounded with 
the marks of general or aqueous action. 

The observer should endeavour on the spot to ascertain the possibili- 
ty, or impossibility, by the supposition of present floods, rains, landslips, 
or other causes now in existence, of explaining these depositions, 
furrows, &c. ; and also of the circular, oval, and spoon-shaped cavities, 
with smooth sides in rocks, termed rock-basins, which are often united 
by shallow gutters. It should be ascertained whether they are or are 
not within the reach of the highest inundations, or temporary petty cas- 
cades caused by monsoon rains, the periodical risings and fallings of 
rivers ; whether empty or containing sand, or pebble; the nature of the 
pebbles, the dimensions and shape of the cavities, and nature of the 
surrounding ground. 

Engineers, surveyors, and other servants of Government stationed 
in districts, will have time to note on all these desiderata as affecting 
their particular district ; but it will be sufficient for men who travel 
rapidly from station to station, or on the line of march, to bear 
in mind that the great points to ascertain are—whether the blocks 
and gravel they see are composed of the adjacent and subjacent 


rocks or not, their distance from their native beds; to send speci- 


mens of all: and to see that the blocks and marks on the rocks are 
shove ..the influence water- s, inundati and 
ahove the inGuence ,.of present, .Water-courses, ,. SOURORH OARS: A 
rains. | 
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Since writing the above, I have perused Captain Herbert's valuable 
report on the Himmalayas, so properly rescued from oblivion, and so 
handsomely presented to the subscribers to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society by Mr. Torrens, and find that the author notices deposits of un- 
stratified gravel and sand, including boulders some of three feet in dia- 
meter, occurring in these vallies ; and also along their base in a vast 
accumulation 192 miles long, nearly 10 Vroad, and sometimes up- 
wards of 150 feet thick, and which, from being inexplicable by the 
supposition of existing floods and streams, he calls diduviurn. 

From his description, it seems to me probable, that some of these 
deposits and their attendant phenomena have been caused by the 
action of glaciers and debacles, the result of their melting. 

The whole of them, and the Za/s or lakes upon them, are well 
worth separate and extended investigation ; and diligent search should 
be made on the rocks of the sides, surfaces, and outlets of the vallies, 
for the other supposed marks of glacial action just enumerated, and 
of which Captain Herbert has given us no information. 

Among other promising localities may be enumerated the great 
transverse Doons, or vomitories of drainage, through which flow the 
Ganges, Sutlej and Jumna, the Ramgunga and the Gaggur, from their 
bases of glaciers ; the mouths and sides of the glens opening into 
them ; the vallies of the Burral and Dhaolee, and of the Pubbur 
near Massooleea. 

The immense bed of gravel and masses of rock called the Bhabur, 
which stretches along the base of the mountains,succeeded at its southern 
base by the remarkable terrace called the Z7errai, both cut transversely 
through by present river channels; and the level-surfaced gravel 
and sand deposits locally termed Kfiadirs, through which many of the 
streams run, may be particularly pointed out as subjects for detailed 
information. Some of the mountain-streams are engulfed, according 
to Captain Herbert, in the gravels of the Bhabur ; but probably re- 
appear in the line of springs visible at its junction with the step of the 
Terrai which, from its striking moistness compared with the dry 
absorbent surface of the Bhadbur, is probably a bed of some impervious 
substance, such as clay.” 

_ * See Mr, Batten’s valuable observations on the Terrai of Rohilcund and Kemaon, 
Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 887. 
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Outside of this so-called tract of dilavium, Captain Herbert men- } 





I have not been able f consult Professor Royle's admirable work 
on the Himmalaya, or Dr. M’Clelland’s valuable geological observa. | 
tions, in the remote part of India where 1 now write; but cannot ' 
conclude this list of Desiderafa without strongly recommending their 
perusal to the observer travelling through or located in the interesting 
districts of which they treat. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Maucu, 1845. 
. 
The monthly meeting was held at the Society's Room, on Tuesday, 
the 18th March, at § past 8 ev. m. 
Charles Huffnagle, Esq. in the chair. 
' The following list of books presented and purchased was read :— 


Books received for the Meeting of the Axiatic Society, Tureday, Mareh (hth, 1845. 
HBooxs Parsenwten. 


1. Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Calentta, for the 
sation December, 1844, and January, 1645. 

2. Jahrbiicher Der Literatur, of 1643, vols. 4.—By the Baron Von Hamsnes Purge- ~ 
tall. 

3. Geschichte Der Ilchane, by ti Baron Von Hammer Purgstall, vol. 2.—By the 
Author. 

4. The Sucar Planter’s Companion, by L. Wray, Esq. Part L.—By the Author. 
 &. Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelptua, vols. 2, Nos. 2 
and 3.—By the Academy. 

6. The Onental Christian Spectator, for the months of January and February, 1645, 
Nos. 1 and 2.—By the Editor. 

7. The Caleutta Christian Observer, for the months of Sebitunty and March, 1645.— 
By the Editors. 

8. Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Part I1V.—By the 


9. The London, Edinburgh, and Dubla Philosophical Magazine sod Journal of 
Science, No. 165, September, 1644.—By the Editor. 

10, Proceedings of the Geological Society of Londen, vol. 4, No. 96.— By the Society, 

11. The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, vol. 14, Part I. 
1844.— By the Society, 

12. Proceedings of the Royal Socivty, No, 59, 1643-44.—By the Socwty. 

13. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London for the year 1844, 
Part I1.—By the Society. 

iM. Récherches Sur les Poissons Fossiles, par La. Agussu, Quatornéme, Quinziéme 
livraisons réunies, and 1843.—By the Editor. 
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Booxs Exch anoen. 
18. Caleutta Journal of Natural History, January, 1846, No. 2.—By John M’Cleland. 
19. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, including Zoology, Botany and 
Geology, Nos. 92, 93, 94 and 95 of November, 1844, to January, 1845, vols. 14 and 15. 
20. Journal Asiatique. CQuatriéme Sere. Nos. 14 et 15, Mai et Juin 1844. ‘Tome TTI. 
2). Journal des Savants, Juillet, 1044, 


22. The Athenwum for November 9 and 16,—December 7, 14, 21 and 28, 1644, and 
January, 1645,-4-1], and 18. 


diooxs Puncuasen. 
23. History of the Indian Archipelago.—By J. Crawfard. 
24. Strange’s Elements of Hindu Law, vol. 2. > 
25. The Classical Museum, No. VI., January, 1645. 


Mr. C. Joseph presented a copy of his map of the river Hooghly, 
from Garden Reach to Bandel. 


Read the following letter from Messrs. Allen and Co., the Society's 
London Ageuts. 


_ Hesny Tonnens, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Sim,—We beg to state you, for the information of the Society, that we have every 
reason to expect the completion of the bust of Mr. Hodgson in the course of six weeks or 
two months from the present date. 
We have, as requested in your letter of the 30th May last, applied to the Proprietors of 
the Atheneum and Spectator respecting the non-receipt of their publications by the 


Society since December, 1840. We have not been favoured with a reply from either ~ 


party, and conclude it is not their desire to make an exchange of publications with your 
Society. It is not quite usual for the Proprietors of Newspapers to furnish gratuitously 
their publications. They expect to receive and very seldom make any return, 

The Journal of the Royal [fstitution has not been published for years. In our neat 
parcel to the Society, we shall include the Asiatic Journal from January, 1841, to the 
present time, and it shall be continued as published in future. Your favor of the Sth 
October last, acknowledging the receipt of our account sales, and gving us instructions 

as to the disposal of the balance, shell huve our best attention. = 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your fxithfal Servants, 
London, January 12th, 1845. W. H. Autes axnp Co. 


Read correspondence, with notes by the Secretary and Committee of 
Papers, from Mr. J. Hendrie, soliciting employment as draftsman to the 
Society, and claiming payment of a bill to the amount of Co.'s Rs. 250, 
which had been submitted by him for work done ¢ » dr ree Se 
Mr. Hendrie be paid the sum of Co.'s Rs. 150 Gor aan 
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Atthe December meeting Dr. Haberlin announced through the Secretary his inten- 
tion of publishing a Sansent Anthology consisting of fifty brief but ehaice specmmens of 
the best School, that of Kali Dasa, of Sanscrit poetry, didatic, clegine and others. 
This offers to the Sanscrit Scholar a description of work as yet s desideratum in the 
learned world, a book namely, which may enable hien to etudy in brief, and at small eset, 
the best and choicest classical style of eminent writers in that ancient and admirable 
language. Dr. Hawberlin proposes to publish the work himeelf, but im communication 
with him the Secretary suggested to the Society their taking a certain ocumber of copies 
of it. It will prove a most valuable book to the Society, for the purpose of distribution 
to learned bodies, and individual echolare in with wt. The copies eill be 
delivered at trade price. He stated that he was not prepared to note at present the 
number of to be taken, but afier tronking a list of quarters in which they uuleht 
_be distributed, and a reasonable stock of reserve copies, the Secretary said he would have 
the honor of laying that list definitely numeralwed, before the Socwty if the general pro- 
position be favourably recerved. 


The Secretary stated that it had been deemed advisable that the 
Society should subscribe for 100 copies of this interesting work, which 
was agreed to. 

The Secretary presented on the part of 8S. G. T. Heatly, Esq. an 
abstract of the proceedings of the former Statistical Committee of the 
Society, (December, 1836, to March, 1839,) and it was resolved— 

That the records which are not at present forthcoming be searched 
for, that the abstract be circulated to the Committee of Papers, that the 
Committee of Papers resume the Statistical Committee's deferred pri- 
vileges, and that it be recommended to 0% to re-agitate the right of 
free postage, &e, Ke. 

The Secretary stated that he had eam from Captain Cunningham 
and Mr. Tregear a collection of coins which they offered for sale, aud 
of which the package, yet unopened, wag upon the table, but that be 
desired, previous to submitting the proposal to the Society, to communi- 
cate with Captain Cunningham. 

The following coins were presented by the Sub-Secretary on the part 

of Captain Marriot, B. N. I.—2 coins of Mahmed Shah, Ben Nassir 
Shah, A. H. 627-634. 1 coin of Mahmed Toghluk, A. H. 725-752, 
‘both were in the Society’s cabinet, and 2 Bactrian coins of Kadphises, 
-and on the part of Lieutenant Sherwill, B. N. L., of the Behar Revenue 
‘Survey, two bags containing 134 old pice of various coinages. 

Rea the following letter in reply to. the Society's application for 

: Yule’s report on the en Dawa aaes the 
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To H. Tonnens, Esq. Vice President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sin,—Under Orders from Government, communicated in Secretary Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Stuart’s letter No. 120, dated the 6th December last, I am directed by the Military 
Board to forward copy of Lieutenant Yule’s report on the coal formations of Cherra 
Poonjce with Sections, Kc, 

J, Gueen, 
“ Secretary. 
Fort William, Military Board Office, 4th March, 1845. 


The Sub-Secretary stated that i in relation to this valuable paper he 


would read the following extract from a letter of Lieutenant Yule’s to 
his address of 22nd October last. 


My pean Sin,—The Sections and Report with the Military Board will] be found 
quite useless for publication ; they were the work of a young officer without any experience, 
just arrived in the country, and are almost confined to the account of different modes of 
conveying the coal to the plains, There is one point in them, which, however, should have 
met with attention, the coal which is found abundantly thrown up by the Panateet river 
near Landour. From want of time, the lInteness of the season, and being unable to procure 
jungle. cutters I was unable to trace it to its bed, and was ordered off before I could 
return, but the coal is apparently first rate, and probably abundant. Theriver is the same 
that I have described in the last paragraph of the notes last sent, 

Kurnaul, October 22d, 1644, 


‘The paper and plans, which last were much admired, were handed 
to the Editors of the Journal :— 
Read the following letter to the Society :— 


Monsieur Tonnens, Secretaire de la Societé Asiatique a Calcutta. 
-Monsérecn,—Madame de Storr a lintention de publicr, a Ia fin de chaque mois une 
livraison de quatre costumes litographiés and colonés, des different peuples que |’ on ren- 
contre a Calcutta ; Je desire beancoup, en regard de chaque costume, faire paraitre une 
notice indicative des meeurs et habitudes de celui qui le porte. Mais etant depuis trop 
peu de tems dans le pays, Je n'ai pas acquis assez de connaissances pour decrire avec 
yerité des coutumes dont je n'ai entendu parler que vaguemwnt, 
La Sovieté Asintique posséde entre autres sur I’ Inde, un onvrage en 4 volumes intitulé 
Les Indouws ow description des Mours et ceremonies, &e. et un autre en deux volumes 
a pour titre U' Inde Francaise. 


_ Je pourrais dans les deux ouvrages trouver des rensignemens propres a completer celle 
que je me propose de publier ; et en vous priant, Monsieur, de yvouloir bien en faire pour 
MOL ta demande au conseil, j’ ose yous assurer qu’ ils seront soiroés comme choses ex- 

ent precicuses et que j‘aurais a cur de justifer la confiance qu’ il aura bien 


voulu m’ accorder. 
Je vous devrai aussi des remerciemens que je vous pric d’ accuellir, eat a? ‘assur- 


_ Sep denen Sante coppidaresion de Laseghas i ef 


2bGe-abue avs8 pent) sexnhget oF “aI IPED m shorn art rahe 


Calcutta, Eemeenem Aavaty ett | Logmstite aot Guth poke ae 
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: The Secretary stated that he had allowed M. De Storr to have from 


the library one volume at a time of each of the works applied for, as he 
deemed it incumbent on the Society to give every aid in its power to 
works of the kind proposed. 


; Read a note from E. B. Ryan, Esq. presenting to the Society a box of 

| models of Ceylon boats, which were greatly admired for their beauty 
and fidelity. 2 as 

The Secretary presented on the part of E. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. a 

- memoir “‘ On the ancient bed of the River Soane, and the scite of Pali- 

. bothra’”’ with a map. This valuable paper was handed to the Editors 


of the Journal for early publication. 
Read the following letter from Major R. Leech, B. N. I. 


To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society, Caleutta, 

My pean Sin,—lI shall be glad to hear whether the Society feel an interest in the 
subject of this letter. 

I have taken advantage of my having been last year in charge of the Keythul and 
Umbalah districts to have compiled a map of the Kurukhetra, the seene of the Mah&- 
bhirata, as well as an accompanying account to illustrate the map from that work, from 
another called the Kurukhetra Mahatma, and from existing le~ends collected at each 
spot from the eldest and most intelligent inhabitants, 

L should be glad to know what aid the Society is dispossed to afford me in publishing 
both, orthe map alone, which is ona scale of two miles to the inch. 

R. Leecu, ist Ast. G. G. A. N, W.F. 


Umbalah, New Frontier, 14th February, 1845. 


The Secretary stated that he had written to Major Leech to say that 
the Society would be most happy to publish the work in question for 
him in its Journal or Transactions, being a subject of the highest 
Indian Classical interest. 

Read the following extract from a letter by Lieutenant Baird Smith, 
to the Sub-Secretary : 

I intend shortly eending you afew coins obtained from the old village or town dis- 
covered on the Muskurra River. These have been obtained without charge to the 
Society. Thesite of the town has hitherto been covered with large quantities of boul- 


ders for the use of the canal work, so I have not been able as yet to make any farther 
7 search, but as these are now, or soon will be cleared away, I hope to pick up something 


more. 
Read a letter from G. Buist, Esq. in charge of the Bombay Observa- 

tory, intimating that he had dispatched on the ship Sterlingshire, « 
~ set of the Observatory Records for 1843, to replace those formerly sent 
- which had been damaged by oil in the dawk bangy transit. 
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Musrum Ecoxomic Grotocy. 


Reronr or tue Cunaron or tue Mixenatocicar anp Grovocicar Department, 
FOR THE MONTU OF FrRuRnVvaRyY. 


Mineralogical and Geological, 

We have received from Major Crommelino, B. E., residing at Darjeeling, a small col- 
lection of 24 specimens of the rocks found by him on a tour in the neighbourhood of 
that station ; he says :— 

*« The specimens are not so large as might be desired; the reason is that I proceed 
generally alone on my excursions, and find it no small addition to the fatigue of ascend- 
mg 5000 or GOOO feet, to carrying a pocket load of stones, 

Darjeeling, January 21st, 1845. 

From Captain Munro, Her Majesty’s 39th Regt. we have received two very pretty 
specimens of Ribbon Jasper from the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and a specimen of 
Limestone with fossil remains (shells) from the Hungrung pass in the Himalaya, at 
16,000 feet, 

Amongst the catalorues of collections which I have sedulously collected from every 
corner since my connection with the Museum, I found one, at least three years 
ago, of a collection of specimens by Dr. Jameson from the hills ; but the specimens 
were no where to be found. I wrote to him onthe subject, as also, through Mr. Torrens 
to Mr, George Clark at Umballah, but the collection appeared to be lost. ‘To our great 
surprise it has re-appeared as will be seen by the following letters :— 


- 


To H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

Sin,— When examining some wrecked property in my godown, the enclosed letter to 
your address was found, together with a quantity of stones, which I beg leave to forward 
to you. 

Calcutta, 26th February, 1845. J. Homes, 


Secretary, Union Insurance’ 


H "Tonnnts, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Dean Sin,—As Mr. Clarke was sending some boxes to you, I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of transmiting a few Geological specimens, collected durmg my tours in the 
hills, and which I beg you will have the goodness to lay before the Society, as they are 
intended to illustrate what I have written in your journal, 

Umbaliah, 4th October, 1844. Wao. Jasirson. 

The stones ulso have so far escaped injury that we have the full number of specimens 


Butthe numbers, and consequently references, to about two thirds of them have been 


lost, being on paper labels only.* Dr. Jameson, however, can elsily renew them from his 
Catalogue which is descriptive and I have written to him to request the favour of his 


doing so for us. 


From our indefatigable contributor Captain J. T. Newbold, M. N. I. we have 


to anuounce another curous and valuable paper ‘‘ On the Alpine glacier, Iceberg 


© All specimens should be ink (and if possible paint) marked, with a number in India 
where damp or insects destroy paper forthwith, and a duplicate copy of the catalogue 


‘should be made ut the earliest possible moment. 


H. P, 


a. 
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Dilmiat and were transition theories with reference to the deposits of Southern India, its 
furrowed and striated rocks and rock basins,”” which to form a valuable addition to our 
knowledge on these heads, touching which so little is yet known out of Europe. 

In consequence of our application to Government, at the suggestion of Colonel Forbes 
for copies of Lieutenant Yule’s memoir and plans relative to the carriage of coal in the 
Kassia Hills, copies of them have been sent to us from the Military Board and will be 
valuable as records in this department, 


For all the foregoing communications and presentations the best thanks of the Soctety 
were accorded, 
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_ ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Description of CApRoLAGUS, a new Genus of Leporine Mammalia. 
By Ex Burts, Curator of the Asiatic Society’s Museum.— With two 
plates. 


In the ‘Bengal Sporting Magazine,’ for August 1843, p. 131, Mr. 
Pearson has described an animal by the name Lepus /aspidus, which 
I have long been very desirous of examining, and have sought to pro- 
cure by every opportunity that has offered ; and the Society has at 
length been favored with a fine specimen of it by our esteemed corres- 
pondent and contributor, Major Jenkins, Political Agent in Assam, 
to whose kind exertions in procuring this and other desiderata for 
the Museum, our thanks cannot be too often repeated. 

As I fully expected, this animal has proved to be not satisfactorily 
admissible into Lepus, as the limits of generic divisions are now cur- 
rently accepted ; but must be regarded asa third generic typeof the 
Leporina, Waterhouse ; or rather, it is a very strongly marked modi- 
fication of the Zepus subtype, and not so distinct a form (equivalent 
to Lepus,) as is that of Zagomys. In all its more essential chafacters 
it is. to Lepus, but exhibiting very considerable modification in 
the various details of its structure. The head is large, the eyes small, 
the whiskers slight and inconspicuous; the ears are comparatively very 
short ; tail the same; limbs small, and much less unequal than in 
Lepus ; and the claws are particularly strong, straight, and very sharp- 
pointed, being obviously of important use in the creature's economy : 
lastly, the fur is very remarkable for an animal of the Leporine group, 
on account of its harshness, which is well expressed by ge specific 
appellation hispidus, 
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The skull is much more solid and strong than in any Lepus, with 
every modification that should contribute to_imereased strength, but 
upon the same subtypical model of conformati¢n; dentition also simi- 
lar, but the grinders broader and more powerful, rand the incisors and 
rodential tusks proportionally much larger: the palatal foramina are 
reduced so that the bony palate is as long as broad ; the ant-orbital 
foraming are nearly closed by obliquely transverse bony spiculw, cor- 
responding to the open bony network observable in Lepus ; the nasal 
bones are broad, with an evenly arched transverse section, and are 
less elongated backward than in the true Hares,—the maxillaries and 
intermaxillaries corresponding in their greater width and solidity; 
zygoma also fully twice as strong as in Zepus; the super-orbital pro- 
cesses continued forward uninterruptedly, the anterior emargination 






seen in the Hares being quite filled up with bone, while the posterior 
is als® much less deep : the ensemb/e of these distinctions is, however, F 


far better expressed bY the pencil than by the pen, and the reader is 
accordingly referred to the accompanying figures of the skull of this 
animal, in different aspects of view. 

What little is known of its essential anatomy is, as might be expect- 
ed, identical, or nearly so, with that of typical Zepus. Mr. Pearson 
notices that ‘‘ the mamme: are from six to ten ; ccecum very large, ap- 
parently almost like a second stomach: womb double.” 

The length of the Society's specimen as mounted, and as represent- 
ed in the annexed figure, is, in a straight line from nose to tail-tip, 
fifteen inches and a half ;,ears posteriofly two inches; tail with hair 
scarcely one and a half; tarsus to end of claws three and three-quar- 
ters; entire length of skull the same: fur of two kinds, that next the 
body short, delicately soft and downy, and of an ashy hue; the longer 
and outer fur harsh and Aispjd, and consisting partly of hairs annu- 
lated with black and yellowish-brown, and partly of longer black hairs, 
all the black having rather a bright gloss: lower parts paler or dingy 
whitish: toes somewhat yellowish-white: fur of the tail rufescent 
above and below, except near its base underneath, and not of the same 
harsh texture as the body fur. 

Mr. Pearson, in his original description of this species, remarks as 
follows: “From the notes of Mr. C. D. Russell, who sent the stuffed 
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skin from which the description has been drawn up, I learn that the 


; 


animal was killed on the right bank of the river Teestah, close under 


the saul forest, and about six miles north of Jelpee Goree. In this 
place they are said to be very scarce, not above four having been seen 
by Mr. Russell’s party during ten days, though game of all other 
kinds was met with in great plenty ; and the following year the same 


party killed only one. But towards the hills, as Mr. Russell was told ; 


by the natives of that part of the country, they may be met with in 
greater abundance. Of the habits of this animal little is known. Mr. 


Russell states, that ‘its flesh is white, and eats very much the same as - 


that of the Rabbit’; and from the circumstance of his never baving 
succeeded in putting one up a second time, he is almost certain that 
it burrows. It is called by the natives of the country, where it was 
met with, by the same name that they give to the Hare.” 

Mr. R. W. G. Frith, upon examining the Society’s specimen, be- 
lieves it to be the same animal as has been very often described to him 
by sportsmen, who have on several occasions been shooting in the ex- 
tensive sal jungle in the district of Mymunsing, called the Muddapore 
jungle, on the western or right bank of the Burrampooter river; but 
he never chanced to meet with it himself, though he long ago called 
my attention to the existence of such an animal in that part. 

It is included in Messrs. McClelland and Horsfield’s list of the 
Mammalia of Assam, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1839, p. 152, but with the 
statement that the ears are ‘“‘ very short, not projecting beyond the 
fur,” which is either a mistake, or anotker species is alluded to; 
though I believe the former to be the truth: Mr. McClelland remarking, 
“ T am indebted to Lieut. Vetch of Assam for the skin of this animal, 
but unfortunately the skull is wanting. According to Mr. Pearson, 
however, it is the same as the skull of the common Hare. It inhabits 
Assam, especially the northern parts of the valley along the Bootan 
Mountains.” The differences of the skull from that of any Lepus 
have been already adverted to. 

I propose that it should bear the generic name Caprolagus, and be 
accordingly styled C. Aispidus, (Pearson, ) nobis. 
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Report by Lieut. E. J. T. Davrox, Junior Assistant Commissioner of 
Assam, of his visit to the Hills in the neighbourhood of the Soobanshiri 
River. From the Political Secretariat of the Government of India. 
With a map. ‘ 
Pathalipam Mouzah, January 6th, 1845.—Reached this yesterday 

evening from Luckimpore station, preparatory to setting out on a short 

excursion up the Soobanshiri as far as I can go in canoes, and thence 

to the nearest Meri villages by land. My object being to pay Tema 

Hazaree a friendly visit, and to ascertain if it be practicable to make a Y 

more extended tour through the country of the Hill Meris and Abors 

next cold season. 


This day will be consumed in making the necessary arrangements— 
to-morrow I hope to start. 

January 7th.—On the Soobanshiri. With quite a fleet of canoes, I 
started from the Pathalipam Ghaut at 11 a. m., and considering the 
difficulty of procuring boats and the number of people to be provided 
for, there was less trouble, confusion and delay than might have been 
anticipated. . 

Including my own boat there are eleven canoes, thirty-two boatmen, ‘ 
and with servants, Tecklas, Katokees and Meri Bhoteas, a guard of 
five sepoys; not less than seventy individuals, all’ packed as tight as her- 
rings in a barrel. The canoes are moved by gold-washers who, from 
constant practice in their gold-washing expeditions, are masters of the 
art of managing boats in the difficult rapids of this river. Indeed I ’ 
am told that no other men could venture to work up in eanoes to Sip- ' 
loo Ghaut, whence we are to proceed by land. The canoes are very 
small, and, except a light mat over my boat, no choppers allowed. | 

Amongst these gold-washers are the Pawwas men, whose business 
it is to convey the Hill Meris and their families who annually visit the 
plains by this route from Siploo Ghaut to a Ghaut about six miles 
above Pathalipam. These men, six in number, being most expert’ of all, 
act as our ha as Ata 
; _ ‘They use paddles of “‘ Hingoree,” short and stiff in comparison 

with the long” elastic ‘‘ ‘Bhola” paddles of the “Suddiah and Debroo 
Tapes oms. They work the boat however exceedingly well ; ‘and no doubt 
in the pattern and material of their paddles, they have adopted what 
a mee has taught them to be most serviceable for the rapids of this ‘+ 

‘Tiver. In the shallows I see they chiefly work with the luggee poles. 
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There is a rapid, but a slight one, immediately above Pathalipam ; and 
from this to the Hills the river is divided by wooded islands into nu- 
merous channels; two of these islands are partly occupied by Chuttiah 
Meris, and they are moreover a fruitful source of quarrelling among the 
gold-washers. On one of them, called ‘‘ Indoor’’ Majali, they brought 
to our canoes, and commenced making preparations for halting there. 
I protested against this, as it was not 4 o'clock; but they asserted very 
positively, that there was no ground on ahead fit for encamping on that 
we could possibly reach that night, and as I liked the appearance of the 
place, a fine shelving beach of sand and gravel, I gave my consent. 

They waited till my cook had arranged his temporary kitchen and 
the dinner was in course of preparation, and then their object of halting 
on this island was made manifest. A number of gold-washers from 
the Bor Dolonee Mouzah, on the left bank of the river, were washing a 
little above the halting place. ‘The Pathalipam gold-washers considered 
the ground theirs, and wished me to serve the intruders with a summary 
ejectment, The left bank people as stoutly asserted that they were on 
their own ground, and it was by no means an easy dispute to decide, 
It depended on which of the channels is the main channel of the river, 
but the river takes to them all in turn about. 

January 8th. Started after all had breakfasted at 8 a. m. The back 
ranges of the mountains are disappearing one after the other behind 
the upstart lower hills. The rapids numerous, but not difficult. 

The Sonaris have boat songs, or professional melodies of their own: 
when wading and hauling the canoes up the rapids they sing a sort of 
*‘cheerly boys,” the chorus of which is “ Yoho Ram,” and which heard 
above the roar of the waters has a good effect. In hollowing out these 
canoes the carpenters make in them holes of about an inch square. to 
ascertain the thickness as they proceed. These holes are afterwards 
plugged. In my boat being driven in from above they protruded below, 
and two of them were at the same moment unshipped as we bumped on 
the stone of a rapid. The boat commenced rapidly filling, but we got 
her on shore and the baggage all removed, before any serious damage 
was done, I mention this as a warning to others. One minute’s delay 
and the boat would have sunk; we were fortunately near shore, had 


surmounted the rapid, and the crews of the other boats all at hand in a 


moment to assist. 
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Digression up the bed of a small stream called the Doolooni, to see 
the Raj Ghur. This Doolooni was one of the gold streams ; but last 
year its bed of shingle was covered with fine sand which the gold-wash- 
ers can make nothing of, and they have abandoned it. It forms alsc 
one of the passes by which the Turbotiah Meris descend, the Dirjot 
flowing through Sugal-doobey, which forms the other starting from nea 
the same point in the hills. The Raj Ghur we found about a mile from 
its mouth. I have seen this Ghur at Goomeri, where it crosses the Booree*™ » 
river, and there it still bears the appearance of having been constructed 4 
aS a rampart against the inroads of the hill people; but here it has 
more the appearance of an old road. It is however a stupendous work, 
and great is the pity that it is too far north of our population to be 
used as a line of communication. Previous to the Moran or Muttock 
wars, the villages of Luckimpore are said to have extended up to this 
Kaj Ghur, and there is every appearance even now of such having been 
at some period the case. At the mouth of the Doolooni the Sooban- 
shiri expands with a fine broad, deep and smooth basin, which it enters 
by three channels formed by two islands, where the stream again meets; ~~« 
above them it emerges from the hills, and here we halt for the enka 
our encamping ground is in the dry bed of the Bergoga. 

January 9th. Our last night's bivouac was not a comfortable one. A 
stiff breeze blowing down the bed of the Bergoga, was met by another 
coming down the valley of the Soobanshiri, and they enjoyed themselves 
together at our expence, blowing the sand into the people’s dinners, and 
the smoke into our eyes, and knocking the canoes againstthe stones. But = =—s_ 
, are now fairly amongst the hills, and truly the scenery is sublime. 
Beneath these hills, the great river winds in graceful serpentines. ‘The 
basis forming the cliffs are rocky and precipitous to a considerable 
height, along which foliage of various hues and a most vernal and velvety - 
appearance waves in the breeze. .The stream is about 250 yards in 
breadth, but of a depth (sounded several places on returning and found 
between sixty and seventy feet in depth throughout this glen) unfathom- ~~ 
able by any means we have at hand. There the rock of storms (the Bo- Z 
tahkowa hill) stands boldly out from the mass on a bed of huge boulders 
screening the mouth of a deep, dark, narrow dell, the winding of which I 
explored for a little way—a way, where the sun’s rays never penetrate ; 
sometimes huge Bon-trees springing from the rocks above stretch their +) 
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sinewy limbs over the deep waters, which reflect them ; and the fibres 
that descend from them, finding no earth below in which to fix them- 
selves, swing in the breeze. 

As we advance the river becomes still narrower, but not less deep or 
smooth. Gockain Potana, a rock not less than 800 feet in height, rises 
perpendicularly from the stream. ‘The face is almost smooth to the top 
which is clad with trees; on the opposite side a similar cliff, but not so 
high: on the summit of the former a god killed a deer; and, walking 
(clever fellow) down the face of the smooth rock with his quarry over 
the shoulder, he ascended with it the opposing cliff, unde nomen. From 
above, the rock called the Gockain Potana looks like a huge church- 
steeple rising from the stream. We stopped for sometime at a place 
called Pabo Ghaut to collect cane to be used in towing the canoes up the 
rapids on ahead. The Ghaut is so called from its having been some 
50 years ago the watering place ofa tribe of Meris called Pabon. One of 
the young men of this tribe stole from her village a young virgin of 
Tema’s tribe, then under the management of his father Temees. For 
this offence the insulted Temeeans waged a war of extermination against 
the Pabo tribe. - The villages of the latter were attacked by night when 
the inhabitants slept, and men, women and children were promiscuously 
slaughtered or carried away, and sold into hopeless captivity amongst the 
Abors. The tribe, consisting of two large villages, were utterly extin- 
guished. Not far from this we halted for the night, on the right base of 
the river, at the mouth of a beautiful stream called the Gaien Panee, 
issuing from a dark glen and dashing down the rocks into the well- 
bound channel through which the Soobanshiri noiselessly flows. Notwith- 
standing the absence of large timber which appears to grow only near 
and on the summits of these precipitous hills, the verdure of this val- 


ley is very beautiful: the rocks themselves are frequently covered with 


moss and ferns of the brightest emerald green ; whilst springing from the 
soil above them bamboos of a peculiarly light and feathery appearance, 
the shafts not thicker than the most delicate trout rod, curve and waive 
in the slightest breeze. The pine-apple tree, the drooping leaves of 
which are found upwards of sixteen cubits in length ; the Toka palm, 
varieties of cane and the mountain plantain, are all characteristic of this 
scenery, and blend together in luxuriant mass. | 
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10th. Early this morning we emerged from this great glen, and 
found the first of the great rapids at its mouth. The canoes were safe- 
ly pulled up with the long cane ropes we had provided; above this rapid 
the stream widens, the valley expands, and more distant mountains ap- 
pear in sight. Huge blocks of rock obstructing the river in its descent . 
render the navigation more and more difficult. We were obliged to 
lighten our boats, and for some distance the baggage was all conveyed 
by land, whilst the canoes were dragged through fields of hissing foam, ; 
or over rocks nearly dry ; after surmounting several such rapids we 
reached Siploo Mookh whence we are to proceed by land. 





Luckimpore, February 11th, 1845. | eo 
February 21st. : 


My pear Maysor,—This being a holiday, I shall deyote it to giving 
you some further account of my late excursion. 

I wrote you a few lines from Siploo Mookh, detailing briefly my pro- 
ceedings up to the date of my letter. On the 15th January all the —_ 
headmen of ‘Tema’s tribe made their appearance, together with the ladies 
of Tema’s family, who came expressly to welcome me—his two wives 
and daughter. I held an assembly, and particularly explained to the 
chiefs that if they had the smallest objection to my proceeding further 
I was ready to return ; but they all assured me that such a proceeding 
would cause them great pain. They would be delighted to shew me 
all the lions of their country; but only begged, that as the small-pox was 
raging in the Pathalipam village, I would leave behind me all the Patha- 
lipam men. This I readily consented to do, provided they procured me 
a sufficiency of Mericoolies. Affairs having been so far amicably arranged, 
a distribution of salt and rum concluded the conference ; and the Gaums 
in high good humour disported themselves before me, shewing their agility 
in racing over the rocks, and their prowess in throwing stones across the 
river : mean time I gave the ladies who had come to greet 'me some gay 

_ colored cotton cloths ; and here, alas, was cause for jealousy. ‘The other — 
Gaums would know why Tema’s family alone should be thus favored # but — 

_ I told them that when their wives and daughters came to greet me (as 
Tema’s had — and were neglected, pies might take umbrage at my 
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partiality, but not now ; and with this they appeared satisfied. Late at 
night Tema and one of the Torbottiah Gaums again visited me. ‘They 
said a sufficient number of caolies would by morning be collected, but 
they expected to be paid for the trip; considering the friendly nature of 
my visit, and the honor thus done them, they (the Gaums) were ashamed 
to ask me to pay the people for conveying the baggage, but they had 
no power to give men without such payment being made; and they 
4, therefore wished. if agreeable to me, to be allowed to defray the cooly 
expences between them. Of course I declined this offer, though I was 
not a little pleased at its having been made, evincing as it did a genuine 
good feeling towards me, The rate was to be one seer of salt, or four 
.annas, for the trip for each cooly, which the Gaums assured me was 
what they paid when, in bringing, as they yearly do, various commodities 
«* from the plains, they are necessitated to avail themselves of extra 
hands.. Those who call themselves Gaums have no authority in their 
hills, but that of the rich over the poor. After the above noticed trait 
of liberality on Tema’s part, and of the independence of the Hill Meris in 
=- general, I was not a little amused next morning when the Meri coolies, 
male and female, were receiving beforehand their seer of salt, to ob- 
serve amongst the applicants for a load and a douceur, Tema’s second wife 
and his eldest. daughter, both fine young women ; but the latter much dis- 
figured by small-pox. The loads were light, not more than twenty seers ; 
but boys and girls; men and women, were all paid the same rate, Con- 
sidering all these arrangements had to be made, and that the greater 
part of the coolies had only arrived in the morning, | thought myself 
lucky by getting off by 10} a.m. For the first two miles we pro- 
ceeded along the left bank of the Siploo flowing from N, W., then turn- 
ing north ascended a yery steep hill; sometimes almost creeping under 
jungle.so dense, that nothing could be seen beyond what was a few 
yards to our right and left : the path was less difficult than I had been 
led to. suppose it, but is sometimes zigzagged up or wound round preci- 
“* pices in. an awkward manner for nervous people. Tema was my con- 
stant companion, always prepared to give me a friendly hand if neces- 
sary. « He seemed at first to be under great anxiety on my account ; but 
/* finding me more active than he expected, he appeared more.at ease. _ 
| Of the various timber trees and underwood, you know I am incapable of 
Be giving any account ; the most remarkable of the former were Seea trees, a 
Is ge pia 2 0 
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seed of which you returned me split open, the wood is hard, close-grained, 
and finely colored as the Nahore; the Assamese call it the Seea. Nahore, 
and the fruit contains a poison with which the Meris kill fish, Great 
varieties of bamboos and cane. The Meris thatch theirhouses with the 
leaves of a species of the latter called Tor, the pine-apple tree, and the 
fern. 5 4 
We passed several squirrel traps of an ingenious and simple construc- | 
tion. On an overhanging branch a seed (chesnut) of which the squir- 
rels are fond is placed, and bound to the branch by a double band of 
cane; the squirrel cannot get at the seed without putting his head 
through a noose of the cane, and on his disengaging the bait the stone 
drops and tightens the noose round the squirrel’s neck: they eat 
the flesh of this animal as a great delicacy: As we ascended this hill, 
the hill people frequently gave us lowlanders a warning to be careful 
not to loosen a stone from its bed. This was very necessary, people 
are apt to kick away stones on a hill that are easily dislodged’; and had 
this been done on the present occasion, they must have fallen on or 
bounded near those coming up the winding path below us. Having 
descended a valley in which there was water, we commenced the ascent 
of another and loftier mountain called Teepooka.. On this hill there 
are magnificent Nalok trees of enormous dimensions ; descending again 
we came to a rocky stream called the Tiks, up the»bed of which our 
path now lay, and this was to me the most difficult part of the road. | 








The current was strong, and the rocks slippery as glass. «It was diffi- 
cult for me to maintain my footing, and as I proceeded along slowly and 
cautiously, the Meri girls with their loads came up and laughingly passed 
me, bounding with astonishing activity and sure-footedness:from rock 
to rock. ‘This stream takes its rise in the Moyur mountain, over which 
our path now lay ; and learning that we should not see water again till 
evening I halted for stragglers, and when all had come up it was too 
late to think of attempting ‘to proceed further. Crossing the stream 
accordingly, we formed our bivouac for the night. Tema endeavoured “*., 
to persuade his people to assist in clearing a space for me, and to cut and ’ 
bring wood and materials for a temporary hut; they treated hissorders “9 
with the utmost conte /: upon my applying to them in a more persua-— rs v 
‘sive strain, they that I should shew them some fun with my 
guns, and in this way I got them to do all I wanted. We started next > 
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morning at 8 «a. m., and commenced a toilsome ascent of the Moyur 
mountain, the summit of which we did not reach till 11 o'clock; the 
ascent was very severe in many places, the natural ladders afforded by the 
roots of the trees alone rendered it practicable ; near the summit it was 
less precipitous, and here were the timber trees and Seeas, wild mangoes, 
chesnuts and oaks, the seeds of all which I have sent you; but unfor- 
tunately the acorns were all dead. From the top of the Moyur no 
view was obtained; descending occasional openings gave us glimpses of 
new mountains, for we were now on the north side of the great range 
seen from Luckimpore, but no extended view ; the path less difficult, but 
occasionally presenting but a mere ledge over a precipice, and danger- 
ously slippery from decayed leaves. We descended about one-third of 
the distance we had ascended, and then crossed over several smaller hills, 
the northern outworks of the Moyur. In one place a large tree had 
fallen across a chasm deep and dark, and was used asa bridge. It was 
slippery as glass, and even the Meris passed over very slowly and cauti- 
ously ; | did not like it much, but Tema gave me a hand, and I got safe 
across. We now came to hills that had been cleared for cultivation, and 
other symptoms of a near approach to human habitations; not that the 
road was better, it continued just as before, but here Myttons had been 
grazing, and.they do not stray far from their villages. Several times we 
passed what appeared to be a well cleared path, but I was told that they 
led to where spring Bows had been set to kill wild animals, and the 
clearance was made to warn human beings not to go that way. De- 
pending much upon such stratagems for a supply of animal food, they 
have various ingenious methods of taking or killing wild beasts. A 
deer trap*is constructed by running a light palisading between two pre- 
cipices or other obstacles, in the centre of which the trap is placed. 
It appears to offer an exit to the unwary animal, whose course has 
been’ obstructed by the palisading, and through it he attempts to 
rush, when the top composed of logs of wood bound together drops on 
and crushes him. Bina Meris village was now before us, and drawn up 
onthe side of the road a deputation of the Sonrok Meris (the Bor Dolonee 
Meris) awaited my approach. These Sonroks I had hitherto regarded 
as not near so well affected to us as the Temas and the Torbottiah 
tribes, and I had been informed by Tema that they were very irate with 
him for having encouraged this excursion of mine, I was by no means 
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anxious to meet them, and had notinvited them to an interview ; but here 
they were, and I could not decline it; so putting a bold face on the matter, 
I took a seat under a tree and gave them an audience. » After having 
explained my object in visiting these hills, and thanked them for their 
civility in coming to meet me; very much to my surprise, instead of any 
objections being raised, they gave me a most cordial and pressing invita- 
tion to proceed to their villages too, saying as I had come as a friend to 
visit. Tema, it was not fair that the honor shouldbe conferred om him 
alone; they too were most anxious to entertain me, and would gladly 
provide every thing necessary. One of their villages, that im which the 
principal Gaum resides, was an easy march from where we’ stood. 
‘They did all they could to induce me to go, overruling all my objections 
as started. I had only supplies for three days,—they would provide 
every thing. At last I said it would be improper for me to go to their 
village without bringing with me some presents to bestow on. their 
wives and daughters to cause them to remember my ewisit.; That of 
the few things I had brought of this description, had» been disposed 
of, or were bespoke, and were I now to go empty-handed to visit them, 
they would all say that I had bestowed many marks «of «favor» on 
'Tema’s people and to them had given nothing. I therefore could not 
now go; but if all turned out well, and they behaved themselves  pro- 
perly on their next visit to the plaims, they should receive a visit: from 
me at another season intended for them, as my present visit was for 
Tema. With this they appeared satisfied, and only further begged that 
I would excuse the old Gaum coming to meet me in another Gaum's 
village, which would be derogatory to his dignity, and allow him instead 
to pay his respects at Siploo Mookh, or on the road down, This was 
so ruled, and thus quietly ended the conference with the ferocious 
Sonroks. Bini Gaum’s village which we now entered; is situated on 
one of the low hills under the Moyur mountain; the houses are 
long, and raised considerably on posts of cleft timber, indiscriminately 
_ constructed on the top or side of the hill, but the level of the floor- 
img is tolerably well preserved by varying the height of the sup- 
‘porting posts. It contains only ten dwelling houses; but as each 
house holds an entire family, including brothers and their wives, and 
married sons and their children, each may on an average contain about 
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twenty individuals. ‘The situation of the village is very beautiful. The » * 
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low hills around,—some partly cleared for the purposes of cultivation, 
some entirely so, and now covered with the straw of. the crop last 
reaped,—appear in fine contrast with the dark tints of the lofty moun- 
tains of Moyur and Yaloo, and others more distant that surround: it. 
The inhabitants, men, women and children, far from evinecing any signs 
of fear, crowded about me as I passed through the village. The road 
from this to Tema’s village, which is about two miles distant and north- 
ms west of this village, continues over low hills, many of which have been 
cleared and are now fallow, and after a time will be again taken up. 
Between the villages barricades are constructed in different places to 

keep the Myttons from the cultivation when necessary. We followed 

»the windings of a stream called the Kutoo, and were led by it into a 
pretty little valley comprising a level space of cleared ground of some 

- extent, watered by the Versing!river which winds round the hill on 
»which Tema’s. village is built, and -here we encamped ; Tema’s village 
within hail above us to the S. E., the river flowing from the N. W. 
Here were assembled to meet me, besides the notables of the three 
willages of Tema’s, or the Pambottiah tribe, all the headmen of the 
Torbottiah dewar. They* seemed to wonder much at my visit: What 
could it portend? and to be in some alarm; but this soon wore off. 
~Ahey describe their country*as much better worth secing than this. 
‘The villages are larger, more numerous, and nearer to each other than 
_ those of this dewar; the nearest a day's march from this, about twelve 
_miles,in»a-direction north by west. The villages are six in number, 
and within hail of each other, on hills as Tema’s and Bina’s, and the 
houses, similarly fashioned; their cultivation is more extensive, the 
crops fewer, and more varied. They’ have asso, dhan, and hali; but 
the latter is not planted out. They sow the seed as we sow peas. 
They kept me talking till dinner time, and then all retired with 
‘Tema, who had a grand feast, not less than eighty individuals were 
entertained by him; all that came to see me were invited, and I am 
‘told his house was crammed: nor were we neglected, a fine fat kid 
and fowls and eggs. yams and sweet potatoes and Indian corn were 
supplied. Tema asked me if I would drink mAwd, the spirit they distil ; 
ys but this I declined, or doubtless a large supply would have been sent. 
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Next morning I proceeded to the village, and found them all busily en- 
gaged in divination as to whether my visit was to bring them good or 
evil. I was told that the auspices were favorable. A man sat apart 
from the rest holding in both hands a puny chicken, and invoking all the 
spirits of the woods by name. ‘Those deities who delighted in the blood of 
Myttons, and those who rejoiced in the slaughter of pigs; those who 
were propitiated by the sacrifice of fowls, or those who were content 
with-avvegetable offering, all are on such occasions invoked ; and after the 
Chout is terminated, the chicken is cut open and the entrails examined, 
from which they augur good or evil.. Often as this ‘“‘ auspicium’”’ to my 
knowledge has failed them, they most pertinaciously adhere to the 
practice ; and undertake no expedition, journey or work, without con: 
sulting it. I was sketching, and when the “‘ auspiciums” were being tak- 
en, and when the ceremony was concluded they sent tome to beg of 
me to"return to my hut’to give audience. !"l desired for peace’ sake to 
give it*°where I sat ; but the Torbottiahs who wished to pay their respects 
im regular form, could not, they said, with propriety do so in Tema’s vil- 
lage. However, previous to desceding I paid Tema's house a visit, to 
which he made noobjections. The house is seventy feet long, raised on 
timbers, some perpendicularly and some diagonally placed, in which is 
laid a platform of bamboos fora flooring. The roof has gable-ends, and is 
pitched very high; the thatch being composed of the leaves of a species 
of cane as before mentioned. Under the gables a cross chopper covers 
in an open balcony, one at each end. The interior consists ‘of one 
long apartment sixty feet by sixteen, from which & passage extending 
the entire length is partitioned off. In the large apartment down the 
centre no less than four fires were burning on hearths of earth, On 
one side were ranged, with some appearance of order, their arms, 
pouches, travelling apparatus, &c. ; another portion of the apartment 
was decorated with trophies of the chase. In the centre between the 
fires frames of bamboos suspended from the roof served as tables, 
on which various domestic utensils were deposited. I had hoped that the 
passage which was partitioned off from this apartment contained the 
dormitories of the family, but on examination it was found to be’ the 





mhud cellar." In it were ranged ‘conical baskets lined with plantain 


leaves, in which the mhud is fermented, and received in vessels placed 
underneath : in the large apartment the whole family eat, drink and sleep. 
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‘Tema and his wives*in the upper end or first fire, his sons and daugh- 
ters round the next, other members of the family round the third, and 
slaves and dependents round the fourth. « Fearful of being pillaged by 
the Abors, they do not venture to display much property in their houses- 
The greater portion of it lies buried in some remote spot known only to 
the heads of the family. . Besides cattle, ornaments, atmsyand wearing 
apparel, it consists of large dishes and cooking vessels of metal, and what 
are called Dao Guat, such as little bells with various devices and inscrip- 
tions, in what Lfancy must be the Thibetan character ; but 1 know it not. 
The Meris do not know»-where they come from; a few are occasionally 
obtained in barter with the Abors, but the’ most of them have been 
handed down as heir-looms in the family, and they are regarded as the 
most valuable portion of their property. They are occasionally used as 
money, and valued at from four annas to twelve rupees each, according 
to shape, size and ornament. Those with inscriptions inside and out 
are most highly prized. Those without inscriptions are little valued. 
These bells are common amongst the Dufflas, who can give mo better 
account as to -how they became possessed of them. 1 am told the Butias 
sell them, and if so you can perhaps tell me something of their origin. 
The Meris tell the same story if asked where they get their fine blue 
beads, #. ¢. that they are heir-looms ; very seldom, they say, are they now 
procurable in barter or exchange, though some few are egy 
procured from the Abors. ’ 
It is not impossible that numbers of these bells ad beads thus 
handed down as heir-looms may have been brought with them from the 
country from which they originally emigrated. Regarding their mi- 
grations they have no traditions. They belieye, and they are not sin- 
gular in the belief, that. many orders and races of men were created, 
whom the Creator allotted to dwell where soil and situation were best 
adapted to the constitution and habits he had given to each; and thus 
that the Meris. were created for, and have ever dwelt in these hills. 
Their religious ideas are very vague. They believe in a future state, 
and have an indefinite idea of a spirit who presides in the regions of 
departed souls, as is shewn in their mode of disposing of their dead. 
The body is interred fully.clothed and equipped with arms, travelling 
pouch and cap, in a deep grave, and surrounded by strong timbers to 
prevent the earth from. pressing on it. Nor do they omit to supply 
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the departed for his long journey with food, cooking utensils, and orna- 
ments of value, so that he may make a respectable appearance in the 
other world. They attach great importance to their dead being thus 
disposed of and buried near the graves of their ancestors. © Ifa man of 
any influence dies in the plains his body is immediately conveyed to 
the hills tovbe so interred, should the disease of which he died not be 
deemed contagious. 

Marriage, although its violation is considered the direst of offences, is 
with them a mere matter of barter or exchange. Young Jadies are in 


the first instance valued according to the wealth and respectability of 


their parents. ‘The price is such that few suitors are able to make it up 
for several years after preliminaries have been arranged, and they pay it 


accordingly by instalments. It consists, if the damsel be of high family, 


of two or three Myttons, twenty or thirty pigs, fowls, mhud, and some- 
times clothes. When the parents are content, or the stipulated amount 


has been paid, they invite the suitor with his family and friends to come’ 


for his bride, and he is entertained that day by the father of the lady. 
On his return with his wife all the friends and relations accompany 
him, and the bridegroom or his parents now in their turn have to feast 
them and his own friends into the bargain for several successive 
days. There is no further ceremony. The parties are now considered 
man and wife; and woe be to him that seduces from her lord the wife 
so wedded. The adulterer is seized and securely bound, detained under 
most rigorous treatment for a day or two. If he be ‘powerful ‘his 
friends come to his assistance, and make offers for his ransom, which 
must be considerable to be accepted ; but the chances are, he is left to his 
fate, and if such be the case he is put to death. The woman who has 
committed the fauzr pas is less severely dealt with. A little wholesome 
chastisement, and she is again admitted into the family circle. It must 
not be omitted that when a marriage is concluded, the bridegroom ex- 
pects to get fair value with his bride for his pigs, &c. that he has ex- 


pended onher. If personally, or in default of an adequate troustecw’ 


she be found wanting in this respect, there is a dinner, an 
of the mutual friends, and the parents of the bride are made tod 


should it be so determined ; or should they refuse, their daughter is treat- 
ed as a slave, and not as a member of the family : ‘notwithstanding this, 


a widow cannot leaye her husband's family and heirs to contract a fresh 
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marriage unless she can find the means of defraying all that was origi- 
nally paid for her; if she can do this and furnish a feast on the occasion, 
there seems no objection to her making a second alliance. The costume 
of the women is peculiar: a short petticoat extending from the loins 
to the knees is secured tog broad belt of leather which is ornamented 
with brass bosses, besides this they wear round their middles an infinite 
number of rings made of filaments of bamboo embroidered with the 
fibres of another plant. A band of similar material, from which a bit of 
cloth is suspended in front, is bound tightly round the breast under the 
arms, This is their travelling and working dress; but at other times 
they wrap themselves in a large cloth doubled, brought over the shoul- 
ders, and pinned in front like a shawl. They wear round their necks an 
enormous quantity of beads, mostly of blue, like turquoise, but also of 
agate, cornelians and onyx, and glass beads of all colors. They have 
bracelets of silver or copper, and anklets of finely plaited cane or bam- 
boo. Their hair is adjusted with neatness, parted in the centre and 
hanging down their backs in two carefully plaited tails. In their ears 
they wear most fantastic ornaments of silver, which it would be difficult. 
to.describe; a simple spiral screw of this metal winding snakelike 
round the extended lobe of the ear is not uncommon amongst unmar- 
ried girls; but the ear ornaments of the matrons are much more com- 
plex.. Ichey generally have very sweet countenances, though few could 
be called handsome, The almond-shaped eye is common, but not uni- 
versal ; mouths generally well formed ; and teeth, notwithstanding the free 
use of tobacco, very fine and white ; their complexion what the natives of 
India would call fair, but they have rosy cheeks and ruddy lips, which 
is a decided improvement on the Assamese complexion ; they are very 
stoutly built, generally short of stature, but to this there are remarkable 
exceptions. ‘The men have fine muscular figures ; many of them tall and 
with good features, but the countenances of some are repulsive. The 
variety. of feature denotes an admixture of races, and no doubt many of 
them have Assamese blood in their veins, but usually there is the high 
cheek-bone and almond-shaped eye, lips rather thin, and face devoid of 
hair except.a few over each extremity of the mouth forming an apology 
for. a moustache, They gather the hair to the front, where it pro- 
trudes, out from the forehead in a large knob secured by a bodkin ; 
2P 
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round the head a band of small brass or copper knobs linked together 
as tightly bound, In their ears they as well as the women wear a 
variety of ornaments, but of a distinct kind. The lobe is distended so 
as to hold a knob an inch in diameter. It is gradually enlarged by 
the insertion of a roll of the leaf of the pine-apple tree. The chiefs wear 
ornaments of silver, shaped like a wine-glass or egg cup; young men do 
not venture to attach so heavy a weight to the slight ligament, and 
insert a hollow plug of silver instead. The males also wear a profu- 
sion of the blue beads before mentioned, and others, all very large. 
Their costume is simple enough—a band round their hips composed 
of rings of bamboos, the same as worn by the women but not so numer- 
ous; an apron attached thereto before and behind, and a cloth wrap- 
ped round their body and pinned so as to resemble a shirt without 
sleeves ; a cap of cane or bamboo work with turned-up peak, which how- 
ever is worn behind, and over their shoulders as a cloak, which 
also serves as a pouch or knapsack, they throw a covering made of the 
black hairy fibres of a plant, which at a little distance resembles a 
bear-skin. ‘Their costume is not complete without placing on their heads 
and over their caps a piece cut out of tiger or leopard-skin, the tail of 
which hanging down their backs has a droll appearance! They are all 
very filthy in their persons, many of them appear never to have had their 
faces washed since their birth. As this was not. their cultivating 
season, and the crops had been reaped, it was chiefly from information 
that I could note any thing on the subject. Each village has a certain 
extent of ground, comprising hills, sides of hills and valleys, which they 
have been in the habit of cultivating from time immemorial ; but not more 
than a fifth of this ground is under cultivation each season. They cul- 
tivate each patch two successive years, and then suffer it to be fal- 
low for four or five, taking up again the ground that has been longest 
fallow in lieu. They have a superstition, which deters them from break- 
ing up fresh grounds so long as their ‘‘ Gra” (fallow) is sufficient—a 
dread of offending the spirits of the woods and forest by unnecessaril 
cutting down the trees. In Tema’s village the chief crops are "' Bobesa” 
or bobsa dhan, the grain of which is Jarge, pear-shaped; and goom 
dhan, or maize, Many of the villages have aoosa and hali, resem- 
bling that which is grown by the Assamese; but the cultivated 
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tracts appertaining to this village get too little sun for those crops. 
The bobsa and goom dhan are sown in the same ground and at the 
same time, and round the squares which contain these crops they plant 
yams and other edible roots ; they have not got the potato, but it would 
most likely grow well and be serviceable to them ; they sow red pepper, 
which succeeds admirably. Tobacco is generally grown in patches 
near the houses. The labour of cultivation and all labour falls chiefly 
on the women. They have few of them other implements than their 
daws, which are used to clear, cut and dig with. The men consider it 
sufficient to occupy themselves in hunting and attending to their vari- 
ous snares and spring bows for wild animals, and when the season ar- 
rives for the trade, in collecting manjeet, which is performed by both 
sexes. 

The manjeet grows in steep declivities, interlaced and entangled with 
other shrubs, so that if is not easy speedily to collect a quantity, at 
least all that I found of it was little ; the leaf of the genuine kind is small, 
narrow and pointed, and slightly suffused with a tinge of the colouring 
matter. ‘I’here is a bastard kind also found in great quantities, the 
leaves of which are very much larger and the plant altogether coarser 
in appearance ; it is called the female manjeet by the Meris, and though 
similar in growth with the other, its flexible shoots contain scarcely any 
colouring matter. Nevertheless, it is sometimes brought down mixed 
with the finer. he Meris assured me that this fraud was not theirs, 
but was practised upon them by the Abors. I recommended them for 
their own sake to bring down none but the best, and they promised that 
none other should leave their country. They collect and tie it up in bun- 
dles when fresh and flexible, then lay it on frames or hang it up to the eaves 
of their houses to dry; when it becomes rather brittle, it is fit for ex- 
portation. The Mytton is the only species of horned cattle possessed 
by the Meris. It is rather a clumsy looking animal in make; but a 
group of Myttons grazing on the steep rocky declivities they seem 
to love, would be a noble study for Landseer ; some are milk-white, some 
nearly black, some black and white, and some red and white. To 
the Meris they are only useful as food. On festive occasions one 
is killed, and I should think the beef must be excellent; they feed 
most delicately on young leaves, and keep in excellent condition. The 
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cows would, I have no doubt, give a large supply of milk; but the 
Meris have not yet found this out. I asked them to procure some 
for me, but received the usual answer, ‘‘ Meris don’t know how, not 
our custom.” The females appear tame, and submit to be tethered; 
the bulls rove their own masters, but do not wander far from the 
tethered females, so are in a measure tethered too; just now they 
all roam where they please, but when the crops are on the ground 
4& mountain or so is fenced round by strong timbers from tree to tree, 
and into this enclosure they are driven, and remain till the harvest is 
stored. They have pigs and poultry in plenty, and a few goats. I 
suppose there are no people on the face of the earth, more utterly igno- 
rant of every thing connected with the arts than are the Hill Meris. 
With the sole exception of the bands and other articles of bamboo cane 
and fibres above-mentioned, which the women are everlastingly making, 
every thing they use is imported; were their communications directly 
with the plains, and indirectly by means of the intervening tribes, with 
the civilized countries on the other side of the great range cut off, the use 
of metal and of women’s clothes would be lost to them. The Abors can 
forge themselves daws, but the Meris know not the art. The most 
distant tribes manufacture coarse cotton cloths; but though the Meris 
are in constant communication with them, as well as with us, they 
have not the remotest idea of weaving. They cannot journey two or 
three days from their village, without having to cross a considerable 
river. If it be not fordable, a rough raft of Kakoo Gamboos is hastily 
constructed for the occasion; but though constantly requiring them, 
and annually using them, they have never yet attempted to construct 
a canoe; this is the more strange, as the Abors of the Dabong push a 
considerable trade in canoes cut in the rough. I suppose that until the 
Meris discovered the fertile plains of Assam, which they were first led 
to visit by having killed birds in whose bellies they found rice, and dis- 
covered by proceeding. in the direction of their flight, they were 
mere savage hunters; the skins of beasts their only clothing, and the 
flesh their chief, if not only food. . 

Could they be stimulated to a more industrious course of life, they 
might considerably improve their commercial relations with us. ‘The 
great rivers that enter their country abound in gold grains; the process 
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opportunity of watching it in all its phases. 

The last process of separating the gold from the remainder of the 
sand or scoria, they might leave to the Assamese gold-washers ; but the 
rough washing with the doorunnee and bottle gourd might be performed 
by them, and a considerable quantity of gold introduced. ‘The doorun- 
nee, or tray, is very simple and easily made, and the gourds are obtained 
from the Meris by the gold-washers. This would be a most lucrative 
trade for them. By a little attention to the manjeet also, which they 
are too lazy to give, its growth might I think be improved and its col- 
lections facilitated, simply by the removal of other plants that choke it. 
I have not much more to say; but I may send you another chapter* if 
you are not tired of me and the Meris. But this letter has grown to such 
a length, I fear you will be inclined to throw it into the fire without 
reading it. 

[ have no doubt that there are sundry errors in this account; but I 
cannot stop to correct them, for I feel sure if I were to read over what I 
have written I should hesitate about sending it, I had not intended 
sending you the journal up the river, it was copied to send home with 
sketches ; but as you seem interested in the scenery of the Soobanshiri, 
I have ventured to add it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) E, T. Darron. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) F. Jenkins, 

Agent to the Governor General. 
(True Copies,) | 

J. Cusnig, 
Secretary to the Govt. of India, 


* Trade with us and with Abors; position of villages ; rough estimate of population ; 
Abors, Accas, not vet touched on. All these however might be included in a public 
letter applying for leave to make a more extended excursion next year. 
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Notes, principally Geological, on the South Mahratta country—Falls 

of Gokauk— Classification of Rocks. By Carr, NEwROLS,;“FVR:S. oy 

&c. Assistant Commissioner Kurnool. 

The reader has already been introduced into the South Mahratta 
country at its eastern angle near the confluence of the Kistoah 
and the Gutpurba.* We will now proceed westerly across it, follow- 
ing the right bank of the Gutpurba to the Falls of Gokauk on the 
Eastern slope of the Western Ghauts, leaving the Kolapore territory 
to the right. 

I crossed the Kistnah about two and a half miles below the Sungum, 
or confluence, and passed up the opposite bank towards the tongue of 
land formed by the junction of the rivers. The apex consists of 
silt, sand and clay, in regular layers, rising, as they recede, to the height 
of about sixteen feet above the surface of the water. 

A section of these layers was afforded in the sides of a deep cleft 
running down to the Gutpurba. They present a striking illustration 
of the formation of fissures in sedimentary rocks, simply by the mass 
contracting in consolidation, unaided by subterranean movement or 
displacement, which we are compelled to call in to ouf assistance in 
explaining the great faults and displacements, attended with scorings of 

-the faces of the fissures, and the polishings termed “ slickensides,” so 
common in the coal measures, and other old sedimentary rocks of 
Europe. Earthquakes, another cause of fissures, are unknown here. 

The fissures in these layers of silt and clay are usually vertical, and 
widest in the more consolidated layers ; their course is often zig-zag, 
like that of the celebrated gap in the sandstone rocks of Gundicotta 
through which flows the Pennaur; or, like the fissures in the Regur 
deposit: during the hot months they frequently intersect each other. 

- Horizontal seams, independent of the parallel laminew of deposition; 
have been formed, partially filled with a titaniferous iron sand, which 
owes its arrangement, and segregation in distinct layers partly to its . 
greater relative specific gravity, and partly to the motion of the water. 

The truth of this is easily illustrated by the simple experiment . 
of mixing intimately some common quartzose sand with a portion of the 
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* See Journal, Vol, XIII. p. 1004, 
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iron sand, and throwing them into a tumbler a™ quarter full of 
water. 

If the tumbler then be inclined to one side, and gently moved so as 
to cause the water to move backwards and forwards over the surface of 
the sand, the particles of quartz and iron gradually separate and become 
arranged in distinct layers. 

The upper beds of the section are of loose silt and sand, the lower 
layers are more consolidated, and towards the base of the cliff thin 
layers of an indurated liver-brown marl alternate; both the silt and 
marl effervesce slightly with acids. At the bottom of the fissure 
runs a rain channel, which has washed the sides into salient and 
re-entering angles. In some places they have been excavated and 
undermined by it, and portions of the superincumbent layers have 
falleri in. In short, we see on this diminutive; yet true scale, all the 
striking features of precipice, ravine, pinnacle, and castellated form so 
remarkable in the sandstone and limestone formations. 

Tabular cavities appear in many portions of the cliff which have 
neither been caused by snails, nor other boring conchifers. They have 
originated from the stems of long grasses, around which layer after 
layer of silt, Bec. had been deposited until the stem decayed away, leaving 


an empty cavity modified by the action of the rain trickling down it 


into the substance of the rock. In many of these cavities the grasses” 
are still seen. ‘The iron sand is slightly magnetic, infusible per se 
before the blow-pipe ; and forming with difficulty a blackish slug ; it 
tinges borax of a brownish green. It has probably been derived from 
the neighbouring trap formation. ) 

The Rivers Kistrah and Gutpurba. The Kistnah near the con- 
fluence is apparently about 500 yards broad, and the Gutpurba about 
100. The current of the former had a velocity of about two and a half 
Yeet per second, and the latter about two and three-quarter feet. 

The temperature of both rivers, one foot below the surface, was 
exactly the same, viz, 76°5’. Temperature of air in shade 76°; in sun 
84°: month July, river swollen by the monsoon freshes. Mean tem- 
perature of the South Muahratta country at Darwar, according to Christie, 
is about 75°. As both rivers were nearly full, there was no opportunity 
of examining the size and nature of the pebbles in the bed. Onthe banks 
are scattered water-worn fragments of chert, quartz, granite, trap, 
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felspar rock, horrfblende schist, jasper, lateritic conglomerate, kunker, 
ferruginous clay, greyish blue and sand-coloured limestone, sandstone, 
and caleedony. None of the fragments that had been transported by the 
current were more than three or four inches in diameter. ‘ 
A tumbler-fall of the turbid water deposited about 1-20th of its 
bulk of a fine sandy brown sediment, which effervesced with acids ; 
very different, like those of the Bhima, Godavery, Tumbuddra and 
Cauvery, from the regur, which, as before mentioned, is supposed by’ 
some geologists to be a deposit of these rivers. The freshes of the 
Kistnah do not, according to the testimony of the oldest boatmen, 
ever overflow the banks more than half a mile; and its inundations at 
Danoor, and other places where I have crossed it, rarely spread 
to a greater extent. These facts argue strongly against the theory 
of the fluviatile origin of the regur which is seen covering vast flat 
plains like seas, which extend, I may say, hundreds of miles from the 
banks of these great rivers. With regard to Christie's theory of 
its being the detritus of trap rocks, 1 have before observed that 
the iron contained in them oxidizes, becomes ultimately reddish 
or coffee-coloured in weathering, and imparts its colour to the detritus ; 
and that the alluvium we now see brought down by the Kistnah, 
Bhima, and Godavery, which rise in and flow over the great trap 
“formation, is of a brown colour, very different fgom the bluish black 
of the purest regur. One of the richest and most extensive sheets of 
regur in Southern India, is that of the Ceded Districts, which is watered 3 
by the Tumbuddra, Pennaar, and Hogri rivers, the courses of which on | 





no point touch the trap formation, passing over plutonic and hypagene 
rocks, sandstone and limestone. If the rich sheets of regur which cover 
the plains of Trichinopoly, Artoni, and Cuddapah had been derived 
from the great trap formation, one would naturally expect to find in it, 

- or associated with it, grains or fragments of calcedony, agate, jasper; 
heliotrope, and other hard minerals so abundant in the overlying trap: 
but there is no instance on record of such fragments having been found - 
in these regurs. 

The regur is seen too, far above the present drainage levels of the ” 
country. At Beder, as already observed, both Voysey and myself 
found it on cliffs nearly 200 feet above the - as level = the sur 
rounding country. de 
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The boiling point of water at the Sungum was 200.3. Temperature 
of air at the time of observation 80°. 

On the S. bank of the Gutpurba are some low hills running E. S. E. 
The only one which was examined proved to be% breccia, overlying 
the light blue and buff limestone, composed of a dark red or liver 
brown clay, highly indurated, and passing into jasper imbedding an- 
gular fragments of the siliceous portions of the subjacent limestone, 
chert, quartz, &c. The angular fragments of chert are often so small 
as to give this breccia the appearance of a porphyry, for which some por- 
tions of the rock might at first sight be mistaken, and a bed of really 
aqueous origin confounded with a plutonic rock—an error which has 
happened. 

Proceeding westerly from the limits of the hypogene schists, the 
imbedded fragments in this breccia become larger, and the conglome- 
rate character cannot be mistaken. It is evident, from the gradually 
increasing size of the pebbles, that the rock whence they were derived 
is neared as we advance west, and that the current which deposited 
these beds of sand and pebbles must have had an easterly direction. 

This inference proved correct; and the limestone was found in 
sit ata short distance west from the bills, on the S. bank of the 
Gutpurba, in” broken-up and dislocated strata; some of the lime- 
stone slabs had been furrowed as if by the action of pebbles passing ‘ 
along them in an east and west direction. Dark veins of chert projected 
every where from the water-worn blocks and slabs of this limestone, 
many of which are thickly encrusted with depositions of a ferru- 
ginous kunker which abounds. The limestone often abounds so much 
in silex, and is so indurated as to give fire with steel, and hardly effer- 
vesces with acids, save in a pulverized state. Marks of aqueous abrasion 
and plutonic disturbance which preceded the formation of the breccia 
are very apparent in this locality. 

Sitadonga hills. A plain almost covered with regur extends from 
these low hills of breccia to the Sitadonga range, which abutting on 
and confining the Gutpurba on the north, run down to Badami and 
Gujunderghur on the south. The hills at this point consist of sand- 
stone and conglomerates, the latter usually the lowest in position, both 


partially capped by a lateritic conglomerate which, in many places, has 
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evidently been stripped off by denudation. The congioneeaton are 
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often of a highly ferruginous and jaspideous character, and imbedding 
fragments of chert, quartz, and shales from the limestone. 

As these hills are ascended, the sandstone gradually loses its con- 
glomerate characte® passing into almost all the varieties it is suscep- 
tible of, from yellow and reddish rock containing much argillaceous 
matter, to a loose gritty sandstone with red and yellow bands, which 
passes into a compact white sandstone, approaching quartz rock, con- 
taining specks of oxide of iron, or decayed felspar, in minute cavities. 

On the summit of the Pass was a fine whitish sandstone with reddish 
streaks, composed of grains of quartz held together by whitish decom- 
posed felspar. 

On many of the slabs the ripple mark is distinct, running nearly N. 
and S., which shows that the current must have had an easterly or 
westerly course in this locality. At the western base of the Pass the 
coloured argillaceous shales, into which the limestone usually passes 
near the line of junction with the superimposed limestone, have been 
invaded and cut by a dyke of basaltic greenstone, and converted into 
reddish, greenish, and brown coloured jasper and bluish white chert 
in alternating layers; each line of which presents the original lines of 
deposition. Two other dykes, or ramifications, are crossed in the plain 
or valley extending from the base of the first Pas8 to another range 
probably a spur or outlier of the ridge just crossed, and though 
curvilinear, having a general direction nearly parallel with it. Green 
argillaceous schists, altered by the basaltic dykes, and in almost 
vertical laminw, occupy the bottom of the intervening valley. The 
spur or outlying range is of a compact sandstone capping the schists 
and dipping at an angle of about 28° towards the S. W. Near the 
summit of the range it contains a bed of very fine white and red clay 
which is extensively excavated by the natives, who use the former as a 
whitewash and to paint the mark of caste on their foreheads, 

The Gutpurba finds its way easterly through a break just below 
this rock, and rushes through the ridge just passed, by a still narrower 
and more rugged gorge. 

Leaving the excavations, the traveller descends the sandstone spur 
into the extensive and fertile plain of Bagulcotta, based on limestone 
‘and its associated coloured shales and schists; bounded on the east 
by the Sitadonga or Gujunderghur range; and, as far as the eye can 
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reach, on the west by the ranges west of Kulladghur, and those of 
Gokauk on the flank of the Western Ghauts. 

Plain of Bagulcotta. This plain continues westerly to within a 
few miles from Kulladghi, watered by the Gutpurba on the north, and 
bounded by a long, low, flat-topped range, evidently of sandstone; to the 
S. the limestone, which bases it, has a general dip of about 25° towards 
the E. N. E. at Bagulcotta, and a direction nearly parallel to that of 
the sandstone ranges, viz. N. N. W.; both dip and direction, however, 
vary occasionally, probably from flexures and disturbance by plutonic 
intrusion. The limestone in the vicinity of Bagulcotta and Kulladghi 
is of various shades and textures; sometimes as white and crystalline as 
marble, and composed almost entirely of carbonate of lime ; at others 
siliceous or magnesian, or passing into whitish, green, blue, red and 
chocolate-coloured argillaceous shales. At Bagulcotta a pale buff 
coloured limestone occurs, portions of which might be applied to 
lithographic purposes; specimens of it I believe have been sent to 
Bombay for trial, but in consequence, probably, of not being selected 
properly, have been rejected as too hard, or for being veined. 

‘The site I hardly conceive has had a fair trial; by the sending down 
a person practically qualified to select specimens, and by the quarrying 
a little deeper than has hitherto been done, I have little doubt that 
better samples of the stone might be got. Talicotta however, as men- 
tioned in a previous paper, is the most promising locality for lithogra- 
phic limestone. 
| _ The purer white crystalline variety is broken up into small fragments, 
and burnt into lime. 1 observed in it the same green chloritic flakes 
which I afterwards found veining the marble in the quarries of Mount 
Pentelicus near Athens, and in the Cipolin Marbles. A pale salmon, 
or flesh-coloured subcrystalline variety, resembling Tiree marble, 
occurs both near Bagulcotta and at Sullakairy, a village about three 
miles S. from Kulladghi. 

_ About three miles fo the E. of Kulladghi a few low hills of a 
lateritic conglomerate rest on the limestone and associated shales, 
running parallel with the sandstone ranges. The cementing substance 
is. partly a calcareous, and partly a clayey paste of a yellowish or red- 
dish colour, imbedding nodules of laterite. ‘The lower portions of this 


.» rock are more compact than the upper, and exhibit distinct lines of 
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stratification. The range on the left, or south, of the road from 
Bagulcotta to Kulladzhi, consists of sandstone and conglomerate. The 
latter imbeds pebbles both rounded and angular from the harder and 
more siliceous portions of the subjacent shales and limestone, and also 
pebbles of an older sandstone, which I did not discover in sité; 
these beds are not inclined so much as the limestones and shales 
on which they rest, but dip to the same point of the horizon. 

Ktulladghi. The nullahsin the vicinity of Kulladghi afford good 
sections of the limestone and its associated shales which, from their 
bighly inclined and bent strata, have evidently suffered much distur- 
bance from plutonic forces. The frequent alternations we see of 
those rocks, in a very confined area, induces the supposition of the 
beds having been folded back upon themselves, and thus produced 
the appearance of a double and reversed alternation, the upper parts 
of the folded strata having been carried away by denudation, as is 
seep to be the case on the face of some of the magnificent precipices 
of the Alps. 


The shales are beautifully marked by white, blue, green, yellow, . 


and red coloured bands; and seamed with arenaceous layers. The 
open seams of the rock are often encrusted with kunkerous infiltrations. 
Slate quarries of Katurki. On the Maningpur road near the 
village of Katurki, about one-half koss from Kulladghi, these slates 
split into rhomboidal forms by joints, and yield good hones; at Sulla- 
kairy tolerable roofing slates, slates and slate pencils are quarried. 
Sullakairy, as before stated, is about three miles from wae: 2 on the 
Gujunderghur road. = 
The lower beds of the quarried rock at Sullakairy are of a massive 
blue slate interstratified with a softer lamellar variety, easily fissile, 
and divisible into leaves which are often not more than a line thick ; 
dendritic markings are frequently seen on the surfaces of the lamingm. 
From the more massive beds are hewn large blocks for pillars 
of pagodas, Hindu idols, &c. Roofing slates are not much patronized 
by natives, who prefer tiles, thatch or mud, but considerable quantities 
have been here quarried and sent to the British cantonment of Bel- 
gaum and the Portuguese Indian metropolis, Goa. The prices at the 
quarries, 1 was informed on the spot, for slates of a foot square and 
quarter or half an inch thick, are five rupees per hundred slates; they 
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may be procured however of much larger dimensions, and of any 
degree of thinness. A capital writing slate and pencil were cut 
for me out of the quarries, shaped and polished all in a couple of 
hours. 

A loose, friable, dark blue slate in the bed of the nullah near the 
quarries is sometimes pulverized and ground up with water and used 
as a blue wash for houses, &c. 

fron Mines of Hirasillaky. Iron ore is procured, according to 
native information, near the village of Hirasillaky, about two and a half 
koss from Kulladghi. The metal sells at from two to two and a half 
rupees the pukka maund of forty-eight seers. Land carriage by bandies 
or bullocks, and abundance of cheap fuel for smelting are readily pro- 
curable. 

From want of time and opportunity, my visit to the hone quarries 
of Katurki was by torch-light, when little was to be made out regard- 
ing the thickness or nature of the beds furnishing the Novaculites. 

From Kulladghi to the Falls of Gokhauk. Proceeding in a W. by 


"N. direction near the right bank of the Gutpurba, towards the falls 


of Gokauk, over extensive plains of regur with patches here and 
there rendered sterile by saline infiltration (the muriate and carbonate 
of soda,) the limestone and its associated shales are occasionally 
seen basing the plains intersected by dykes of basaltic greenstone, 
of which four were counted between Lokapoor and Hulkoond, 
about twenty-three miles distant from Kulladghi; to the intrusion of 
these dykes much of the alteration seen in the limestone is attri- 
butable. 

A little to the west of Hulkoond the great overlying trap of the 
Deccan is seen to extend over the surface of the schists, and may be 
traced nearly to the base of the sandstone cliffs to the south and west, 
covered by sandstone debris; a few scattered sandstone outliers occur 
between Hulkoond and Kulladgbi., 

At Munnikerry, about twenty-six miles from Kulladghi, is a ridge of 
sandstone, approaching a quartz rock in compactness, intersected by 
a net works of brown, ferruginous veins. The sandstone is, in some 
situations, covered with a breccia composed principally of sand- 
stone and quartz in angular fragments cemented by a ferruginous clay. 
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Close to a small pagoda, the sandstone at the S. W. flank of the ridge 
near the edge of the overlying trap is penetrated with a vein of black 
manganese, associated with iron, about three inches broad, 

At Bugganala, about two and a half miles westerly from this sand- 
stone ridge, the limestone and shales are again seen dipping N. 20° E. 
direction of strata E. 20° S., layers and veins of a reddish jasper and 
chert intersect the limestone, a phenomenon that is usually seen 
where the limestone comes in contact with plutonic or hypogene 
rocks. 

Farther west, between Bettighirry and Ooperhutty, a bed of quartzy 
taleose schist, approaching protogine, is crossed with layers of litho- 
marge. 

Nearer Ooperhutty, the overlying trap is again seen in low cliffs 
on the banks of a nullah, resting on a red amygdaloid, which contains 
layers of a fine red bole with a shining streak, and conchoidal fracture. 
It does not adhere to the tongue; falls to pieces in water; does not 
form a plastic clay. 

The trap is associated with wacke, with green earth in nests, and 
a chocolate amygdaloid reticulated with strings of calc spar, and im- 
bedding calcedony and zeolites. ' | 

A loose sandstone, associated probably with the laterite, and newer 
than that which has just been described, rests in horizontal partial 
layers on the trap, of which it imbeds small fragments. 

On approaching the sandstone ranges of Colabanghy and Golan 
the hypogene schists are seen rising to the surface at their base, and the 
intervening limestone and its associated shales are wanting. The hill 
of Punchmi to the S. W. of the town of Gokauk has a base of 
garnitiferous gneiss, hornblende and chloritic schists, capped with sand- 
stone in massive beds. These beds are interstratified with layers of 
conglomerate containing rounded and angular fragments of reddish 
quartz rock, quartz, and a greenish and grey chert. These fragments 
in many instances appear to have been deposited so tranquilly as to 
have been arranged agreeably to the laws of gravitation, and occur 
most frequently at the seams of the thick sandstone beds. — 

The hypogene rocks have a dip of about 60° towards the E, by N., 
direction of beds S, 5° E. The sandstone rests on it lune 3 
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dipping but slightly in the same direction. A dyke of basaltic green- 
stone, of about five feet broad, penetrates the hornblende schist in an 
easterly direction, bifurcates at about the middle of the ascent from 
the N. E. and is lost in the substance of the rock. 

Falis of Gokauk. The subordinate ranges of Gokauk and Cota- 
banghy now before us, form the eastern flank of the Western Ghauts, 
and run in a parallel direction, here about 8. by E.. At Gokauk the 
upper portions of this range present mural precipices with either well 
flat tabular summits, or running in narrow crested ridges. 

They are entered from the east by a picturesque gorge (cross 
valley), through which the Gutpurba hurries from its mountain sources 
into the elevated plains of the Deccan, near the town of Gokauk, 
which is about three and a half miles easterly from the falls. 

The road lay along the bottom and side of this defile on the right 
bank of the river, which was now (July) swollen by the monsoon 
freshes from the Western Ghauts. It varied in breadth from 90 to 300 
yards, presenting a rapid muddy stream, brawling and rushing from 
the alternate confinement and opening out of its rocky channel. It 
is unfordable generally during four months in the year at Gokauk, 
viz. from the middle of May to the middle of September, at the 
cessation of the monsoon. The water at the dry season ford, a little 
below the town, is now 15 feet deep. The sources are said to be near 
Bander or Gunder Ghur, a little N. of the Ramghaut Pass from the 5S. 
Concan to Belgaum. After a course of about 100 miles, watering the 
plains of Kulladghi and Bagulcotta, it finds its way through the gaps in 
the Sitadonga hills just described, to the Kistnah, which it joins at the 
Kudlii Sungum. 

_ After an hour’s time spent in winding up this rugged defile, the falls, 
the roar of which we distinctly heard during the silence of night at 
the town of Gokauk, at a sudden angle of the road became partly visi- 
ble, presenting the magnificent spectacle of a mass of water containing 
upwards of 16,000 cubic feet precipitated from the tabular surface of 
the sandstone into a gorge forming the head of the defile, the bottom 
of which is about 178 feet below the lip of the cataract. The Gut- 
purba a little above the fall is apparently about 250 yards across, but 
contracts to 80 as the brink of the chasm is approached ; consequently 


the density and velocity of the watery mass is much increased, and 
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it hurries down the shelving tables of rock with frightful ropicity to 
its fall. 

The fall over the face of the precipice seems slow and walle from 
the velocity of the surface water of this rapid, and from the great 
denseness of the body; and it plunges heavily down with a deep 
thundering sound, which we heard during the previous night at our en- 
campment, three and a half miles farther down the river. 

This ponderous descent, and the heavy muddy colour of the water, 
conveys a feeling of weight through the eye to the senses, which is re- 
lieved by the lightness and airiness of thin clouds of white vapour 
and amber-coloured spray which ascend from the basin at) the bottom 
of the gorge in curling wreaths, curtaining the lower portions of the fall, 
and through which the basin was only seen at intervals when its sur- 
face was swept by the fitful gusts that swept up the glen. 

Rising above the cliffs that confine the falls, the watery particles 
vanish as they ascend ; but again condensing, descend in gentle showers; 
which is felt at a short distance round the head of the falls. 

Spray bows, varying in brightness, distinctness and extent, accord- 
ing to the quantity of light refracted, and the modification of the 
vapour, lent their prismatic tints to the ever-ascending wreaths ; the 
largest, (observed about 4 Pr. mM.) formed an arch completely across 
the river, rose, and receding as the sun sank in the west, gradually dis- 
appeared with it. Like the rainbow they are only produced on the sur- 
face of the cloud opposed to the sun's rays. The size and distance from 
each other of the drops composing the different portions of the spray 
cloud, evidently influenced the brilliancy of the refracted colours, the 
tints being brightest in those portions where the drops were of medium 
size and density, and dullest where the watery particles were smallest 
and closest together. + Adie 

The velocity of the surface water of the rapid was alicia tne feet 
per second, and its depth ten feet. About two and a half miles farther up, 
the river near the village of Koonoor, beyond the rapid, is a ford in the 
dry season, and a safe ferry during the monsoon. A tumbler-full of the 
turbid water deposited 1-50th of its bulk of a fine reddish clay, not cal- 
careous,—a fact showing that the lime which exists in the sediment 
of this river at its confluence with the Kistnah, must have been derived 
from the intermediate plains. The pebbles brought down are chiefly 
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quartz, granitie, and from the hypogene schists, with a few of cal- 
cedony ; the sands containing grains of magnetic iron. The boiling point 
of water at the plateau of sandstone from which the cataract falls, 
gives 2817 feet above the level of the sea. 

The mean temperature of the place, approximated by Boussin- 
gault’s method, is 78°, which I should think rather too high, as the 
temperature of a spring close by was only 75°. Temperature of air in 
the shade at time 78°. 

The mean temperature of Darwar, which stands much lower, is cal- 
culated by Christie at 75°. 

The head of the fissure, which is elliptical in form, with mural sides 
of sandstone, has much the appearance of having been cut back, like 
Niagara, by the abrading action of the water, for the space of about 
100 yards. Large rocks, with angular unworn surfaces, evidently dislodg- 
ed from the rocks on the spot are seen in the bed, and on the sides of 
the river below the deep basin-receptacle of the fallen waters and on 
its margin. ‘The great hardness and compact structure of the sand- 
stone above the falls offers great obstacles to their rapid recession. 

‘The cliffs, however, flanking the right side of the river below, are 
rent by nearly vertical fissures from summit to base, by one of which 
I descended to the bed. The direction of two of the largest was about 
E. S. E. They are crossed nearly at right ungles by minor cracks 
which thus insulate portions of the rock. The bases of these totter- 
ing pinnacles are often undermined by the action of the water, and the 
mass tumbles headlong into the stream. - 

The sandstone in its lower portions is interstratified with layers of 
shale, the softness of which facilitates this process of undermining. 
These shales are of a purplish-brown and yellowish-brown colour, 
with minute spangles of mica disseminated, and between the laminee 
contain inerustations of common alum (sulphate of alumina). The 
alum is earthy and impure, and sometimes has a mammillated surface 
resembling the alum incrustations in the ferruginous shales cresting 
the copper mountain near Bellary. It is found in considerable quan- 
tity in a small cave near the foot of the fulls. 

The ripple mark, so often seen on the sandstones of Europe, is 
observed in great distinctness on the tabular surfaces of the cliffs and 


in the exposed layers of the subjacent beds, at least 100 feet below the 
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surface. Its longitudinal direction is various, but generally S, 25° 
W., indicating the E. S. E. and W. N. W. direction of the current 
which caused them. The ripple marks on the sandstones of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool have a general similar direction. 

At the bottom of the deep fissures in the sandstone cliffs already 
described, accumulations have formed of fallen fragments of rock, 
sticks and leaves, &c. from above, intermingled with the dung and bones 
of bats, rats and wild pigeons, with a few sheep and goat bones. 
Some of the latter have the appearance of having been gnawed by 
byenas, jackals, or other beasts of prey. Many however are evidently 
the remains of animals that have fallen from above, as the bones are 
fractured. 

The upper portions of these fissures have sometimes been choked by 
rock and rubbish from above. Their sides, though generally smooth, 
are marked with shallow polished grooves. 

I made two excavations through the floor of the principal fissure, in 
the hope of meeting with organic remains, but in vain. After pene- 
trating the surface layer of loose stones, and bats’ dung, a fine red 
earth was met with, imbedding angular fragments of sandstone, and 
a few rounded pebbles of it and quartz. After digging for about four 
or five feet through this, farther progress was prevented by great blocks 
of solid rock. | 

The seeds of creepers and other plants vegetate on this soil, and 
shoot rapidly towards the surface, shading the fissures with their 
leaves. . — 

On the cliffs near the falle, on the right bank of the river, stands 
a small group of Hindu temples dedicated to Siva, The principal 
shrine is a massive and elaborately carved structure of sandstone, 
elevated on a high, well built pediment above the reach of the ordinary 
floods. | 
Sewen years ago, three of the steps of the northern flight ascending 
this terrace were submerged by an extraordinary rise of the river. The 

Vimana of this temple contains the Phallitic emblem of Siva, the 
-Linga, guarded by the sacred bull, Here we passed the heat of the 
day. On the opposite bank of the river rises a well wooded bill, 
about 100 feet above the brink of the rapid, on which stand a few 
ruins of other Hindu religious structures. 
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The table-land to the S. of the falls is covered with low jungle of 
Mimosa, Euphorbia, Cassia and Bunder, the Mend bundsti with its lilac 
sweet pea-like blossom, the Curissa spinarum, Webera tetrandra aod 
other thorny shrubs. The Euphorbia antiqua and tortilis were io 
flower, (July). 

Tract between Gokauk and Belgaum, along the Western slope of the 

Ghauts. From the falls of Gokauk by Padshahpoor to the cantom- 
ment of Belgaum, about 344 miles, the route lies nearly 5. W. across 
an elevated table-land sloping gently to the eastward, covered with 
alternating bands of red and black soil, generally well cultivated, and 
intersected from Padshahpoor, which is about 114 miles from the 
falls, to Belgaum by curvilinear spurs and outlying hills, belonging 
to the Western Ghaut system, consisting of sandstone and sandstone 
conglomerates as at Gokauk, in nearly horizontal strata. The ruins 
of the fort at Padshahpoor stand on a low flat-topped hill of this sand- 
stone. This formation has been covered in two localities by the overly- 
ing trap. A little beyond the village of Kunnoor, about two miles from 
the falls, a narrow cou/ee of trap is crossed, containing olivine and dark 
glassy crystals of felspar. 
About a mile to the N. E. of Belgaum, another sheet of trap is 
entered on, which extends to the sandstone ranges on the right. The 
sandstone is now finally lost sight of on the line of route, and the trap 
continues the surface rock to Belgaum, where it is covered by a 
thick bed of laterite, over which is in some places superimposed a 
layer of the more recent lateritic conglomerate. 

‘Sections of these rocks are afforded by the quarries near the old 
European Barracks, none of which have been excavated to the subjacent 
trap. It bas however been dug down to in some of the deepest wells of 
the place. The laterite is used here as at Malacca, Goa, and on the 
Malabar coast, as a building stone. 

The trap fn the vicinity of Belgaum rises into hills with rounded 
‘summits, covered in general with a dark, spongy mould, which is boggy 
+ a Sie monsoon, the grassy and almost treeless surface of which 
ds a strong contrast to the jungle-covered hills of sandstone to the 
: w. The trap bills are rarely flat-topped, or in horizontal ranges, 
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as seen in the more central parts of its area. The trap at the summit 
of these hills is usually dark, compact, and basaltic, but occasionally 
contains almond-shaped and spheroidal cavities filled with calce- 
dony and crystallized quartz, zeolites and green earth. Black crystals 
of augite are occasionally seen shooting through its structure, which 
decay sooner than the imbedding rock ; and, falling out in the state of 
powder, leave numberless cavities on the surface. The rock itself in 
weathering, resembles iron in rusting, and passes into reddish brown, 
or coffee-coloured earth, or clay. Cavities occasionally are seen filled 
with a black earth resembling black bole. 

S. EE. boundary of the overlying trap at Bangwari. This trap 
passing into amygdaloid and wacke, and covered with patches of laterite, 
extends about fourteen and a half miles S. E. from Belgaum, a little to 
the West of the village of Bangwari, though a few narrow slips are 
crossed a few miles farther East. The edge of the trap is seen reposing on 
the hypogene schists at the base of the trap hills close to the village, 
the ferruginous quartzites with veins of a diaphanous bluish quartz and — 
hornblende schists, are here seen to basset out in nearly vertical strata. 

From the Southern limit of the overlying trap at Bangwari to the 
Malpurba. <A few hundred yards to the W. of the village of Hoobly, 
sixteen and a quarter miles S. E. from Belgaum, thereis a low hill cover- 
ed with alluvial soil, in which I found an angular block of quartz with a 
fibrous structure resembling that of silicified wood, but evidently not of 
organic origin. The exterior is brown and opaque ;—interior generally 
translucent with microscopiclongitudinal cavities. Minute longitudinal 
fibres of tale are discoverable with the aid of a lens, having a parallel 
direction with those of the fibres of quartz, and I have little doubt 
that the rock owes its fibrous structure to the presence of talc. I have 
observed a similar structure in the quartzite associated with 08 — 
and actynolitic schists of Mysore. 

Malpurba River. About three-quarters of a mile from Hoobly the 
Malpurba is crossed. It was swollen by the monsoon (July) and unfor- 
dable, having about eighteen feet of water in the main channel. Rate” 
of surface current, two and a half feet per second. Its breadth by a tri- 
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deposited a scanty sediment of fine red silt, about 1-50th part of its bulk. 
The temperature of the water a foot below the surface was 74°, of air io 
shade 72°, of a well thirty feet deep 74° 5’. The temperature of rain. 
water 73°. (The atmosphere had then been cooled to 70° and 74° by 
eighteen days of successive rain, with a pretty steady westerly wind). 
The banks of the river are of silt and sand, the left or Western bank 
is steep and high. | 

From the Malpurba to Darwar. From the banks of the Malpurba 
to Darwar, a direct distance of twenty-three miles, the country is 
hilly and picturesque, particularly around the Marhatta forts and towns 
of Kittoor and Taigoor, which command a lovely /andscape of hill and 
dale. The valleys are generally well watered, cultivated with dry 
and wet grain, and studded, parklike, with clumps of the Mango and 
Tamarind, while the sloping sides of the hills, verdant with the rain, 
afford a plentiful pasture to flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. The 
landscape around Darwar partakes of the same character, and was 
frequently brought to recollection during subsequent wanderings in ~ 
Karamania, the Troad, and other parts of Asia Minor, 

The soil covering the surface of this pleasing tract of country, is 
usually reddish, and the result of the decay and washing of the neigh- 
bouring rocks. A few belts of cotton soil appear here and there. The 
staple products of these soils are rice, yellow and white Juari, Bajra, 
Raggi, Teimgon), Till, Tobacco, Saffron, and Maize ; Mimosa, Euphor- 
bia, Cacti, Cassias, and Acacias constitute the majority of the wild 
vegetation. : 

‘The schists forming the hills in the vicinity of Kittoor resemble, 
petrologically, the jaspideous schists of Bellary and Sondur (described 
in Madras Journal for July 1838, pp. 147-49,) and consist commonly | 
of chert and brown iron ore, or a ferruginous jaspideous clay in alter- 
nate layers ; sometimes in straight lines, sometimes in flexures con- 
torted, or bent at acute angles, and resembling those of ribbon jasper. 
This rock, like that of Sondur, is sometimes magnetic with polarity, 
It contains nests and cavities lined with blistery and stalactitic hema- 
tite, quartz crystals, and veins of smoky quartz. In some places, 
like the Sondur rock, it puts on the appearance of a breccia consist- 
ing of a dark chocolate, or liver-brown paste, highly indurated, giving 
fire with steel, imbedding angular fragments of the striped ribbon jas- 
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per-like variety, and appearing, as Christie justly describes, as if the 
latter rock had been broken into a number of small angular fragments, 
which had been afterwards united by the consolidation of the brown 
variety. I have seen this singular phenomenon most beautifully ex- f 
hibited in some specimens of a continental agate breccia in the col- 
lection of Mr. Robert Brown, the celebrated botanist, where angular 
fragments of beautiful jasper and agate are united together in highly 
(ransparent quartz. The pieces of agate and jasper must evidently 
have been once continuous, and re-united on the spot where they were 
fractured ; since, in most instances, the sides of the fractured portions 
are sharp and angular, and could be refitted into each other with per- 
fect exactness; some are only separated a tenth of an inch by the 
transparent medium in which they are set. The differently coloured 
bands identify the fractured portions as having once constituted one 
integral piece of jasper or agate. 

If the reader can imagine a flat piece of ribbon-jasper or agate laid 
down upon a table, and both broken, so that the fractured portions 
shall not be scattered widely from their neighbours, and a layer of mol- 
ten glass carefully poured over them, he may form an idea of the ap- 
pearance of these beautiful breccias. He must not expect, however, ~- 
to see such regularity in rocks on the large scale. “ 

Towards Darwar the schists pass into chloritic and argillaceous 
slates and shales, of all shades of white, yellow, red, brown, and green ; 
interstratified with beds of quartz rock, and the jaspideous rock just 
described, which generally forms crests and mural ridges on the sum- 
mits of the hills. The latter is often found in irregular masses, ob- 
scurely stratified ; but, in most cases, as remarked already, in regularly 
interstratified beds with the clay and chloritic schists conformable 
both in dip and direction. bupe apa te 

The lustre of this rock is sometimes equal to that of pitchstone, and 
sometimes dull and earthy; the fracture flat conchoidal, in the more 
compact varieties; splintery and slightly granular in the less compact. 2 
The Kittoor and Darwar schists bear evident marks of the alternation 
produced by the intrusion of granite, and trap dikes ‘seen occasional-— Pres. 
ly at the bases of these hills; and as in the Ceded Districts, and other» 
Jocalities on the hypogene area, of Southern India, affords striking illus- . 
trations of the correctness of MeCulloch’s remark on the formation -** 
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of jasper rock,* viz. ‘‘ where strata of quartz rock, containing much 
felspar or clay occur in contact with granite, they pass into jasper 
if the clay abounds; while in other places they are converted into 
chert if less of that earth is present ; or, if pure, are rendered perfectly 
crystalline.” 

With regard to the classification of jaspideous rocks associated with 
the metamorphic schists of S. India, it is clear they either belong to 
the jasper rocks, or silicious schists of McCulloch, both of which, 
however, I have reason to think, pass occasionally into each other. 
Both occur in strata among the metamorphic rocks; jasper sometimes 
forming hills in Siberia and Norway, and it is seen in Scotland and the 
Appennines imbedded in micaceous and argillaceous schists. 

The difficulty that sometimes exists of distinguishing these tworocks | 
has not escaped the notice of McCulloch, who thus remarks: ‘ Jasper 
presents a few modifications of internal structure which require notice. 
It sometimes gives indications of a spheroidal concretionary dis- 
position, more or less perfect, and resembling that which, under cir- 
cumstances of a similar nature, occurs in chert and silicious schist. In 
the same way, it sometimes possesses a laminar structure, and in’ this 
also it approximates to the silicious schists. It is easy to see how 
from similarity of origin, connexion and composition, it may be thus 
a matter of doubt to which of those two rocks any given specimen 
or bed should be referred. The well known striped and spotted 
jaspers owe their appearance to the two structures above-mentioned, 
and occasionally the two are combined in the same specimen.” 

There is however a perhaps somewhat empirical distinction drawn 
by some geologists between these two classes of rocks, founded upon 
the supposed less stratified character of jasper, its intrusion into 
other rocks in the state of veins, and its association with trap rocks, 
which I will avail myself of to place, pro-tempore, the jaspideous 
rocks of Southern India among the silicious schists; from their, in ge- 
neral, decidedly stratified character, particularly those of the Southern 
Marhatta country, which pass into the associated schists, and preservea 
conformable dip and direction. The petrographical characters of the 
Marhatta beds, varying according to the degree of induration, and 
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structure, on the whole less assimilate those of jasper than in Sondur 
and other places. The generality of its most jaspideous and lami- 
nar beds may be classed in MeCulloch’s second division of silicious 
chert, viz. 

*F. Laminar, with alternate colours, and forming varieties of the 
striped jasper of mineralogists. The colours are commonly shades of 
red, brown, yellow and purplish black, and these kinds appear to be 
derived from the coloured shales. 

**G. Containing imbedded crystals of quartz, and of a porphyritic 
aspect.” 

The physical aspect of the country to the W. and S. W. of Darwar 
is billy. The elevations are generally, like those of the clay slate of 
_ the Cambrian group, round-backed, smooth, of no great altitude, and 
separated by well cultivated vallies, or narrow ravines. They are 
partially covered with a low shrubby vegetation principally of Mimosa, 
Cacti, and the Cassia auriculata. Tothe East stretches the great plateau 
of the S. Mahratta country and Ceded Districts, covered for the 
most part with a thick layer of regur, and continuing, with but few 
hilly interruptions, across the peninsula to the Eastern Ghauts. The 
soil in the immediate vicinity of Darwar is reddish and clayey, evident- 
ly the alluviam of the schistose hills, and disintegration of rocks in 
siti. 

The rocks composing the hills are schists passing into slates and 
shales, (agreeably to Lyell’s distinctions of these terms.) The general 
structure is perhaps more gchistose and shaly than slaty. The struc- 
ture varies from massive, and obscurely slaty, to finely laminar; and from 
compact and flinty, to soft and sectile, The lamin are nearly verti- 
eal, and generally run parallel with the prevailing line of elevation, viz. 
N. W. and S. E. The stratification, if not identical with the Jeming- 
tion, is obscure. It is well known, however, that the lines of fissility 
in slates are not necessarily those of stratification, the former being often 
caused by the arrangement of mica, chlorite or tale 5 petrographically 
speaking, tbe rock passes from a green chloritic schist into all shades 
of white, yellow, red and brown, sometimes singularly arranged in 
stripes, in contorted and waving bands; red and white being the pre- 
valent tints, Felspar, in a clayey slate of disintegration,: is. the preva- 
lent mineral blended with quartz, and tinged with iron, The white 
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varieties seldom contain silex sufficient to give them the character of 
Kaolin. The whole mass is sometimes reticulated by veins of a brown 
ferruginous quartz and impure iron ore, (often split in the centre, and 
the sides of the fissure lined with quartz crystals) having apparently 
no decided direction. Iron pyrites are seen in the chloritic schists ; 
this rock, particularly in the vicinity of trap dykes, has a tendency to 
the prismatic and rhomboidal forms, in which the lamination, though 
generally obscure, is sometimes still distinctly traceable. A system of 
joints running nearly at right angles with those of lamination, often in- 
tersect the whole group of these schists. These jointed portions are not 
capable of that indefinite subdivision into similar solids by which Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick justly observes, the true cleavage planes may generally 
be distinguished from the joints. The difficulty in the schists of the 
5S. Mahratta country is to discriminate between the planes of cleavage, 
and those of mechanical deposition, or chemical precipitation, for 
which there are three good tests, viz. the interstratification of another 
bed of rock, the coloured bands of successive deposition, and a pecu- 
liar, but slightly dimpled appearance on the surfaces of the planes 
never seen on those of cleavage. From the occurrence of the latter 
on the planes of the lamine of the Darwar rocks, and from the iron and 
dip of the large interstratified beds of quartz and silicious schists, I 
am inclined to consider that the true lines of stratification run nearly 
parallel with that of elevation, viz. nearly N. W. and 58. E., and that the 
laminze are those of deposition ; while the microscopic fissures by which 
the rock is cleft into rhomboidal and prismatic forms may be received 
as those of true cleavage. 

My friend Captain Allardyce, who has minutely examined the rocks 


about Darwar, writes me that the direction of the laminw and that of 


stratification keep very constant to one point of the compass, viz. N. W. 
by N. for a great distance, perhaps over an area of from fifty to one bun- 
dred miles. One may pick up a fragment of chlorite slate of a trian- 
gular, pyramidal outline, the external planes of which will be ferrugi- 
nous, while the interior is divided into minute lamine no¢ ferruginous, 
and coincident with only one of the planes. On examination of the 
rock in sit, this minute lamination is found to be vertical, and invari- 
ably divided N. W. by N., conformable, in short, to the line of eleva- 
tion, The chloritic schist N. of Darwar is of a bluish green tinge, 
28 
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greasy to the touch; and sometimes so massive in structure as to make 
an excellent building stone, although it rarely loses its slaty fracture. 
Thin pieces, per se, before the blow-pipe, fuse partially on the edges 
into globules of a greenish-coloured enamel. 

It is often intersected by ferruginous quartz veins, or rather layers, 
that, penetrating the lateral joint seams, and the almost vertical layers 
of stratification, divide the rock into cuboidal masses. Veins of a 
reddish grey or white kunker, both friable and compact, occur. 

Country S. of Darwar to the Mysore and Canara Frontiers. From 
the hills of Darwar to the Mysore frontier near Bunwassi and Chun- 
dergooty, the face of the country presents a plain diversified with a 
few mammiform and smooth conoidal truncated hills, which do not 
rise to any considerable height. The soil is generally reddish and 
alluvial, crossed in an easterly direction by narrow belts of cotton 
soil. The formation is much the same as at Darwar. Dykes of 
greenstone and beds of kunker now become more frequent. <A large 
deposit of the latter is crossed on the road between the old town of 
Hoobly and the German mission house, about fifteen miles 8S, E. from 
Darwar. The wells near are often brackish, and so deep as seventy feet. 
Both Hingari and Mungari crops are cultivated. Rice too is grown 
in some of the moist, shallow vallies and flats below the small tanks, 
which now become more numerous. 

Bunwassi and Mysore Frontier. Towards Bunwassi quartz rock 
prevails with greenstone dykes, having a general easterly direction 
often covered by beds of laterite and lateritic conglomerate imbedding 
fragments of quartz rock in a cellular brown ferruginous paste. This 
rock has been employed in the construction of the wall enclosing the 
quadrangle of the ancient temple and the old temple at Bunwassi. <A 
little farther South rises from the schists the lofty rock of Chundergooty 
in Mysore, a mountain mass of granitoidal gneiss divided by vertical 
and almost horizontal fissures. 

From Bunwassi to Gudduk. From Bunwassi, E. N. Besterty to 
maceaitney the chloritic and coloured schists and slate clays continue. 
‘Near the latter place dykes of greenstone become more frequent, ac- 
companied by depositions of hunker, which ia seen filling fissures in 
the schists, and overspreading their surface beneath the alluvial soil. 
The direction of the beds at Savanoor suffers a deflection after 
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leaving Darwar of about 40°, being nearly due N. and 8., dipping at 
an angle of about 40° towards the East. They terminate on the N. 
E. between Savanoor and Gudduck, close to Lackmaisir. Here a spur 
from the principal N. and S. line of elevation runs nearly E. and W. 
dipping towards the S. ; several similar spurs are crossed between Bun- 
wassi and Lackmaisir; the dykes of greenstone run in a similar direc- 
tion. The schists, in the vicinity of the dykes, are indurated, silicious, 
and often abound with iron. Crystals of liver and brass-coloured iron 
pyrites are scattered through its structure ; cotton soil alternates in these 
strips with the red clayey alluvial soil; it was first observed W. of 
Bankassur, near which the vegetation peculiar to the W. Ghauts ter- 
minates rather abruptly. 

At Lackmaisir, gneiss is seen on the bank of a nullah running near- 
ly E. and W. with a dip of 35° towards the S., and farther N. it rises 


into a low round backed ridge. Proceeding still more N. granite 


occurs in low bosses and detached blocks, and rises into a few clusters 
at the town of Kul Mulgoond. Near Hurti, on the 8S. flank of the 
Kupputgode range, resting on the gneiss, is a hill of mammiform shape, 
having its surface covered with detached, angular, and rugged masses 
of a calcareous rock, which appear to have been subjected to the action 
of violent disruptive forces. It is very liable to be mistaken, from the 
colour, hardness and granular texture, for a variety of the massive 
chlorite schist we have just left behind; and in some hard specimens it 
resembles diallage and serpentine. The mass of it however, on the 


application of a lens, clearly exbibits its trae aggregate character : it is 


composed of minute angular fragments of a dark glistening quartz, and 
crystals of a pale flesh-coloured felspar, cemented by a greenish, gra- 
nular suberystalline paste, composed principally of carbonate of lime, 
and containing disseminated scales of mica. The application of dilute 
nitric acid to the rock excited but a feeble effervescence ; but from the 
powder, the extraction of carbonic acid gas was abundantly evident. 


Like the chlorite slate, it imbeds cubical, brass, and liver-coloured iron 


pyrites. Before the blow pipe, per se, it phosphoresces slightly, and 
exhibits, on thin edges, shining points of black enamel. The compact 
varieties of this rock are susceptible of a high polish, and are used for 
ornamental architecture. Some of the finely polished slabs in the 
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elaborately sculptured mosque in the town Lackmaisir appear to be of 
this stone, retaining, like lapis lazuli, the pyrites which shine like so 
many spots of gold in its polished surface. In weathered surfaces of 
the rock these crystals are often seen projecting. It is not unlike 
some varieties of the celebrated calcareous breccia di verde of Egypt. 

From its massive character, and want of a proper section, I could 
not find whether it was interstratified with the gneiss, or rested uncon- 
formably upon it. Gold-dust is found in the Nalas of Hurti, of Soltoor, 
and of Chick Mulgoond. 

Beyond this singular hill runs a dyke of greenstone E. by S., which is 
crossed on the road, and alsoa range of chlorite and clay slate hills crest- 
ed with ferruginous silicious schist, having a similar direction. Passing 
this, the country slopes northerly to Gudduck where gneiss and felspar 
rocks continue. 

from Gudduck E. to the Ceded Districts, and N. to Gujunder Ghur. 
From Gudduck easterly to the Tumbuddra and the Ceded Districts, 
the formations consist of gneiss, hornblende slate and granite; and 
from Gudduck westerly to Darwar, first gneiss and hornblende slate ; 
succeeded, about seventy or eighty miles E, of Darwar, by chlorite and 
coloured schists and shales. North of Gudduck the hypogene schists 
and granite extend to Gujunder Ghur, where they are covered by the 
sandstone beds. 

Aupputgode Hills. The Kupputgode range presents an example of 
one of the crop dislocations which traverse the table-land of the penin- 
sula in a direction from, E. by S. to E. S. E. often influencing the courses 
of the large rivers which, rising in the Western Ghauts, flow over the 
table-lands through gaps in the Eastern Ghauts to the Bay of Bengal. 
It commences a little south of Gudduck, and proceeds in a curvilinear 
direction easterly, until a little W. of the village of Kuddumpore where 
it bifurcates; the principal branch taking a 8. 25° E. direction to 
the Toombuddra, which flows through a wide gap, and is continued 
into the Ceded Districts by Harponhully. The northern branch 
pursues an easterly course towards Dummul, where it traverses a 
wide plain extending as far as the eye can reach toghe N. E. The 
strata dip near Gudduck towards the N. at an angle of 35°. _ Those 
of the southern chain, below the bifurcation and change in the direction, 
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dip E, 20° N. direction of strata S. 20° E. The dip frequently varies 
with the flexures and contortions into which the hypogene schists have 
been thrown. In one of the highest peaks it appeared qua qu& versal ; 
and near the temple to Kupput Iswara, whence the range derives its 
name, I found the dip to the S. W. 

Ao immense dyke of basaltic greenstone emerges from the base 
of the strata near the point where the range suddenly bifurcates, 
accompanied, as usual, by large deposits of Kunker, which fill most of 
the seams and fissures in it and the adjacent rock. Considerable 
tendency to silicification is observed; the schists are profusely veined 
with quartz of different hues, white, pinkish, and diaphanous blue, 
reddish, smoky and black; seams and large veins of basanite also 
occur. 

The Kupput hills are principally composed of hornblende and 
chloritic schists, gneiss and mica slate; large interstratified beds of 
silicious and ferruginous schists, as at Darwar, often forming thin 
ridges; seams and thin beds of a crystalline white marble occur; 
which, near their junction with the hornblende slate, are often coloured 
green. On the flanks of the range, at the base, gneiss invaded by gra- 
nite is seen, both quartzose and felspathic, containing rose-coloured 
quartz and felspar. Near Dummul the gneiss is often so much 
weathered as to resemble sandstone; schorl and actynolite are usu- 
ally seen in the quartz veins, which intersect it. The dip of the 
gneiss is nearly vertical at Dummul, in other situations it varies 
almost to horizontal; some of the hills are capped with laterite, re- 
sembling that of Sondoor. The beds of the Dhoni rivulet, which bas 
its rise in these hills, contain gravel and sand, in which gold-dust is 
found associated with magnetic iron sand, menaccanite, iron ore, grains 
of platinum, grey carbonate of silver, grey carbonate of copper, &c. Man- 
ganese is also found in considerable quantities. Tippoo excavated pits 
for gun-flints, of which I have given a description elsewhere.* Potstone 
occurs with the tale schist in this vicinity, and is used by the natives in 
sculpture, for cooking vessels, and for giving a smooth surface. The oc- 
currence of gold, silver, copper, platinum, and manganese seems to have 
escaped the observation of Christie, Marshall, and other writers on the 


* Madras Journal of Literature and Science for January 1840, p. 42. 
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S. Mahratta country; and there doubtless exist many other minerals 
in its rocks now unknown, but which the researches of other and 
abler pioneers than myself, and with more leisure, will not fail to elicit. 


Geographical position and extent of the various Rocks of the S. Mah- 
ratla Country. 


Hypogene Rocks. Commencing on the South, we find the greater 
portion of our area occupied by hypogene schists and argillaceous shales 
and slates, reaching on the North from Gujunder Ghur from the edges 
of the limestone and sandstone tracts; and at Bangwari, fifteen miles 
S. E. from Belgaum, basseting from beneath the overlying trap whence 
they extend by Darwar and Kittoor, forming the base of the Western 
Ghauts, and underlying the laterite of North Canara to the Sea on the 
West, stretching into Mysore on the South, and into the great plains 
of the Ceded Districts and Hydrabad on the East. 

Near the N, W. angle they are seen outcropping from the sand- 
stones near Gokauk asa salbande at the edges of the overlying trap 
formation along the N. bank of the Kistnah, in narrow zones along the 
Western base of the Sitadonga hills. They are seen with granitic 
rocks on the summit of the Ramghaut, and below it hornblende schist 
occurs on the sea shore at Vingorla. 


FEvxtent of the Limestone and Sandstone Beds. 


Zhe Limestone. The Southern boundary of the limestone and its 
associated shales has not begn traced with accuracy, but we find it four 
or five miles S. of Kulladghi. 

On the North Eastern extremity it emerges from the overlying trap 
near Talicotta, is capped by sandstone at Mudibhal, but re-appears in 
the valley of the Kistnah at Chimlaghi. A little to the S. W. it is again 
overlain by the great mass of sandstone forming the Sitadonga hills, 
but again is seen forming for the most part the base of the great plains 
of Kulladghi and Bagulcotta, and stretching to the West to the sand- 
stone ranges of Gokauk and Padshapoor which bound it to the West, 
while the northern edge is fringed irregularly along the banks of the 
Gutpurba by the overlying trap. 

Fixtent of the Sandstone. The sandstone and conglomerate ranges 
usually skirt the great limestone plains as the sand and gravel shores 
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environ the bed of some dried-up inland sea, and this appearance is 
heightened by the bold, flat-topped headlands and receding bays pre- 
sented by the sandstone ranges in their curvilinear outline. This con- 
tinuity of these long horizontal ranges, which usually preserve an uni- 
formity of height, rarely exceeding 300 feet, has however been 
greatly violated by, apparently, denudatory aqueous causes; and it is not 
uucommon to see outlying masses and short ranges of sandstone at 
considerable distances from the principal deposit, for instance the de- 
tached rocks of Noulgoond, Pedda and Chick Nurgoond, (where it oc- 
curs in scarped masses cropping granite and the hypogene schists,) and 
the detached central range between Kulladghi and Gokauk. 

The Sitadonga hills form the eastern fringe to the district, and those 
of Gokauk the western, extending southerly from its northern limits 
on both sides of the limestone plain of Kulladghi and Baguleotta to 
about the latitude of the Malpurba river. The subjacent limestone 
thins out, or is entirely wanting at the edges, where the sandstone is 
often seen resting immediately on the granite and hypogene schists. 
The eastern ridge of sandstone turns westerly near Gujuander 
Ghur. 

Extent of the Laterite. Laterite is-seen capping some of the sand- 
stone hills of the Sitadonga range, and a narrow belt along its eastern 


flank. It also occurs in the form of low hills and patches overlying 


the limestone in the plains of Bagulcotta and Kulladghi. 

In the Southern parts of the district it occurs in a few patches 
covering the hypogene schists of the Kupputgode range, and on the 
summits of the Ghaut ranges West of Belgaum and Darwar. 

Extent of Kunker. Kunker is pretty generally distributed; there 
are beds near Badami and Hoobly, of some extent, covered by alluvium. 

Extent of the Regur. This remarkable soil, or deposit, for so I con- 
sider it, resembles much the Zehornoi Zem covering the steppes of 
Russia; it prevails almost exclusively in the plains East of Dar- 
war, and those of Kulladghi and Bagulcotta, except where interrupted 
by chains of hills, and covered by the alluvium washed from their — 
in beds from a few inches to thirty or forty feet deep. 

Extent of Plutonic and Trappean Rocks. Plutonic rocks are rarely 
seen developed in any extent on the surface of the South Mahratta 
country, but their effects are sufficiently apparent in the altered state | 
of many of the Sower rocks. 
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Granite is seen in bosses and rocks near Lackmaisir, at Gujunder 
Ghur and Noulgoond, underlying the sandstone at Mulgoond, in the 
gneiss of the Kupputgode hills, at Gudduak and Dummul, and in the 
districts bordering on the Tumbuddra and East of Gujunder Ghur. 

The largest dykes of basaltic greenstone, which I observed, were at 
the West base of the Sitadonga bills, and in the Kupputgode range. 

Extent, §c. of Overlying Trap. The southern margin of the great 
sheet of overlying trap, which overspreads almost the whole of Central 
and Western India and the Concan, runs across the northern part of 
the South Mabhratta country, covering all rocks except the laterite, 
kupker, and regur, all which overlie it: entering from the Nizam’ 
territories by Firozabad on the Bhima, it descends to the Kistnah near 
Churilaghi, near its confluence with the Gutpurba and follows with 
some irregularities the northern bank of the latter river by Kotabangy, 
a little to the N, of the falls of Gokauk to the W. Ghauts and the sea, 
which it reaches a little N. of Malwan. 

The narrow zone of oliviniferous trap, crossed between the falls and 
Koonoor, possibly connects the outlier of this rock on which Belgaum 
stands with the main Coulee. 

North of the Kistnah the trap spreads over the Kolapoor, Sattarabh, 
and Poonah countries ; to the N. E. it covers the plains of Bijapore and 


the Nizam’s territories, stretching towards Gwalior. Where the trap . 


terminates to the W. of Belgaum is not exactly ascertained, as the 
summits of the Ghauts near the Pass down to Vingorla are composed 
of granite and the bypogene schists; but the river Gutpurba, as has 
been observed already, brings down a few calcedonies to the falls of 
Gokauk. The amygdaloid noticed at Bangwari, and in the vicinity of 
Belgaum, appears to have escaped the observation of Christie, who 
states he has not seen this rock in sitd. 


Classification of the Rocks of the South Mahratta Country. 


Christie, partly adopting the Wernerian system, has classed the rocks 
of the South Mahratta Country under five heads, viz.: 
Ist. Granite. 
2nd. Transition Rocks. 
3rd. Old Red Sandstone. 
4th. Secondary Trap. 
Sth. Alluvial. 
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Under the head of Transition he has included the gneiss and talc 
schist of Dammul, Nurgoond and Guirsuppa. The chlorite and clay 
slates, silicious schists and quartzite of Darwar, Kittore, and in short, 
the schists of the whole of the central and southern parts of the Darwar 
districts, together with the limestone of Kulladghi and Bagulcotta. 

Some clay slates associated with these limestones he has classed 
among the grauwacke group, and the sandstone with the old red sand- 
stone. 

This classification has been apparently grounded on mineral resem- 
blance of the schists to the transition rocks of Werner, their in gene- 
ral highly inclined strata, and on the circumstance of the sandstone 
resting, in some localities, on the schists in unconformable, and almost 
horizontal stratification. These facts, without the additional evidence 
of organic remains, and in the total absence of any associated stratum 
the age of which has been distinctly ascertained, would hardly be 
deemed by geologists of the present day, sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant the rocks of the S. Mabratta country being referred to the 
same epochs as the transition, grauwacke and old red sandstone rocks 
of Europe, as now defined. 

Werner, in tis improvement of the system of Lehman who divided 
rocks into three classes, viz. - 

ist. Primitive : comprising plutonic or granitic rocks, and the hypo- 
gene or metamorphic schists formed with the world, and containing no 
fragments of other rocks ; 

2nd. Secondary : including the aqueous and fossiliferous strata which 
resulted from the partial debris of the primitive rocks by a general 
revolution ; 

$rd. Allovial: comprehending the debris of local floods and of the 
Deluge of Noah— 
intercalated a 4th class between the Ist and 2nd class, and under this 
head he placed a series of strata, which he thought formed a passage 
between Lehman's primitive and secondary rocks, hence called 
transition, assimilating on the one hand to the crystalline structure of 
mica, and clay slates, and on the other, evincing traces of a mecha- 
nical origin, and organic remains. These beds were chiefly of clay slate 
arenaceous rock, coralline and shelly limestone, and grauwacke, a grey 
argillaceous. sandstone, often schistose, imbedding «mall fragments of 
quests, -Giaty, slate, or-tnennite, ,end.clay slate, cemented tagether 
} r 
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by argillaceous matter. Werner, in the confined space that fell ander 
his observation, found both the primitive and transition schists highly 
inclined, while the newer aqueous or secondary beds were horizontal ; 
hence his too hasty generalizations. It is now ascertained that seconda- 
ry strata and green tertiary beds are often found in nearly vertical po- 
sition, and that some granites are newer than the lias and chalk ; on 
the other hand, gneiss is often seen in horizontal beds, and Mr. Murchison 
has lately discovered in Russia the older stratified rocks extending in 
horizontal unbroken masses for the distance of nearly one thousand 
miles. The value of mineral character unsupported by others, is of 
small value as a test of the relative ages of stratified rocks; we see la- 
custrine strata of the Eocene period identical in all their mineral cha- 
racters with the secondary new-red sandstone and its associated marls, 
and certain arenaceous beds in the cretaceous formations of the Alps, 
and even in some tertiary deposits, which can hardly be petrologically 
distinguished from the rocks of the grauwacke group. 

Although it is quite possible that future discoveries may prove the 
sandstone to be equivalent to the old red, and many of the rocks, 
classed as transition, really to belong to that period? yet I consider it 
preferable, for the present, to arrange the rocks of the 5. Mabratta 
country agreeably to the acknowledged geological evidence they 
themselves exhibit, in addition to that of a mineral character, viz: super- 
position, imbedded fragments of older rocks, intrusion with or without 
alteration, conformable or non-conformable stratification, and this with 


little reference to European formations. The classification will there- 


fore, for the most part, be that of relative age. Not a single organic 
remain, I may observe, has hitherto been discovered in the most 
recent deposit in the S. Mahratta country to assist us to any conclu 
sion, except recent terrestrial and fresh-water shells in the newer 
kunker. +t 

The stratified rocks will be classed in the ascending order, commen- 
cing with the hypogene, or lowest series. The plutonic and trappean 
rocks will succeed. ) 

Age of Hypogene Rocks. The hypogene schists are evidently the 
lowest in the group of normal rocks, and have suffered the greatest 
disturbance as already observed. The lowest member in this series 
is usually gneiss, and the highest either marble or clay slate: but 
there are many exceptions to this remark. 
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Age of Limestone, Christie has classed with the hypogene schists under 
transition, the limestones of Kulladghi and Bagulcotta ; but from extensive 
observation of this rock, here and in other parts of India, | am inclined to 
think it, with its associated slates and shales, of more recent origin, prin- 
cipally from its resting on the gneiss, &c. in usually anconformable stra- 
tification, often dipping but a few degrees over large tracts, and its 
more intimate association with the sandstone which caps it; these rocks 
** being usually seen together. The limestone is inclined near Kulladghi 

at an angle of 25°, but this disturbance is confined to areas of small ex- 
tent, speedily recovering its usual little inclined position. In some lo- 
calities, as near Ryelcherro and Juldroogum in the Ceded Districts, it 
is seen to alternate with the sandstone. Traces of coal have been dis- 
covered in a limestone in the Hydrabad country, which appears identi- 
cal with the Kurnool and Kulladghi limestones. 
Sandstone. The sandstone, though sometimes alternating, and 
often in conformable strata, with the limestone, is on the whole less 
disturbed, as just observed ; and generally appears io almost horizontal 
strata, particularly in the hills south of the Malpurba. On the north 
bank of this river the sandstone beds have suffered more disturbance, 
and Christie observed them dipping at an angle of 40° to the N. W. 
at Chick Nurgoond, resting on vertical hypogene schists, (tale slate). 
In the N. E. portion of the district the sandstone of the Sitadonga 
hills rests on vertical chlorite and silicious schists, with a dip towards 
the N. E, varying from 5° to 28°. In the N. W. portion, near 
Gokauk, the stratification is obscure, the beds appearing as thick and 
nearly horizontal tabular masses. Where the strata are horizontal, the 
hills which they compose run in long, low, flat-topped, wall-like ridges 
e terminating like trap elevations rather abruptly, and their sides often 
presenting mural precipices. These ranges usually run in correspond- 
ing elevations, averaging about 200 feet from the surface of the plain. 
“ The maximum thickness of the deposit perhaps does not exceed 400 . 
: feet. 
| From their being sometimes in unconformable stratification with the 
-_ * limestone, and imbedding fragments of its cherts, it might be infer- 
_ red that an interval of platonic disturbance took place between the 
periods of their deposition ; though we have not as yet sufficient evi- 
dence to refer them to two distinct geological epochs. Basanite, 
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quartz, hornblende, actynolite, and other of the hardest fragments of 
the hypogene and granitic rocks are occasionally seen in the sandstone, 
but rarely pieces of gneiss or of the granite mass itself,—a circumstance 
indicating great trituration of its components prior to consolidation. 
With regard to mineral character, the limestones and sandstones of the 
S. Mahratta country resemble those of the Devonian groupe per- 
haps more than any other, but it has been already remarked what little 
reliance is to be placed on this test of the age when unsupported by 
other evidence ; more particularly as organic remains have been 
discovered in the sandstones of Hydrabad and Nagpore, supposed to 
be identical with those of the 8S. Mahratta country, which would 
indicate a more recent era. These fossils are a hollow compressed body, 
of a deep black colour and compact structure, the centre of which is 
filled with sandstone, and supposed to be a vegetable by Mr. Mal- 
colmson, who discovered it in the sandstone ill of Won. The others 
from the sandstone in the vicinity of Nagpore were discovered by 
Lieutenant Munro, H. M. 36th, and are impressions of plants which re- 
semble the Glossopteris Dancoides of the Burdwan coal field, as figured 
by Royle. With these plants impressions were found, which Mr. 
Malcolmson conceives to be not unlike those of the large bony scales 
of the sauroid fish of the carboniferous and old red sandstone rocks, 
especially those of the latter. Mr. Malcolmson showed me these speci- 
mens at Bombay, and I agree with him that these last impressions were 
too imperfect to justify any opinion as to their real nature. As he 
justly remarks, in a subject so new, and I may add as likely to afford so 
important a key to the classification of the rocks of India with those 
of Europe, no indication should be overlooked. The occurrence of a 
Glossopteris in strata imbedding organic remains of the Devonian 
groupe, would be novel and interesting. 

I am not aware that the diamond, a marked mineral characteristic 
of the sandstones of the Ceded Districts occurs in the Eastern Ghauts 
Ci! ¢-om the Pennaur to north of the Kistnah, and which as faras a peculiar 


) oo mineral characteristic can perbaps identify rocks, identifies it with the 
7. - diamond sandstones of Nagpore, in which the fossils alluded to as dis- 








covered: 16. Cine Munro oceur, and those of Punnah in Bundlecund, 


been discovered in the sandstone of the S. Mabratta 
country. Abteatiet ‘nthenetsa three foot browd and £00 feet long, has 
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lately been discovered in the sandstone of the Goond country, and 
traces of it exist in the sandstone N. W. of Nagpore. 

Laterite. Next in order of superposition to the sandstone comes the 
overlying trap; but adopting the arrangement of Lyell, I shall place 
it and the granitic rocks apart from those that have a confessedly 
bedded structure. 

Laterite was classed both by Voysey and Christie with the overlying 
trap; by the former as a volcanic rock, Christie bas not given an 
opinion as to its origin. It has been thought of volcanic origin, 
principally from its apparently unstratified and non-fossiliferous charac- 
ter, and being frequently associated with trap rocks. It however oc- 
casionally possesses a distinctly stratified and conglomerate character, 
and passes into a loose coarse sandstone, as at Pondicherry, imbedding 
silicified wood, and at Beypoor, on the Malabar Coast it passes into 
a loose sandstone imbedding layers of lignite. General Cullen was 
the first to discover lignite and carbonized seeds in the laterite of 
Quilon and Travancore. He now writes me, that he has discovered ex- 
tensive beds of lignite in the laterite formation of these provinces. 

Some geologists suppose it is the result of the weathering still in 
progress of granitic and trap rocks in siti, The fact of its imbedding 
rolled fragments of sandstone when resting on granite, and the beds of 
lignite and silicified wood it contains, militate strongly against this 
theory : and independently of these facts, nothing is more common in la- 
teritic tracts than to see a hill of trap or of hornblende, gneiss or other 
hypogene schists capped with a thick bed of laterite, while the adja- 
cent hill, composed of an exactly similar rock, and equally exposed to 
the action of the weather, is quite bare of laterite. I have examined beds 
of laterite resting on trap and amygdaloid imbedding calcedonies and 
jasper, but have not hitherto detected in the former any fragments of 
these tough silicious minerals, which are found to resist successfully 
even the attrition of the most rapid streams of India, long after the 
imbedding trap has disappeared and been Jost in alluvial sands, and 
carried across the Peninsula into the bed of the ocean. 

‘Their occurrence, however, particularly at the point of contact, would 
mot prove that the laterite was formed from the upper portions 
of the subjacent trap weathered in siti. A detrital and mechanical 


origin Tike that of the sandstone, would carry into it the harder un- 
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weathered nodules of the rocks from which it was derived. I have also 
seen laterite resting on limestone without a traceable particle of lime in 
its composition. This could not have been limestone weathered in sitd, 

The fact of one hill being capped with laterite, and its neighbour 
being left bare, is a circumstance also militating against another theory 
adopted by some Indian geologists, viz. that of its alluvial origin from 
causes now existing. It is impossible to see the laterite capping in 
tabular strata, as at Beder, hills of trappean or hypogene rocks separat- 
ed by vallies, wide plains or elevations, in which nothing but the latter 
rocks are seen, without coming to -the conclusion that the beds of 
laterite were once continuous over these spaces, and stripped off by 
waters of which nothing but the t of denudation now remains. 
Natural sections often remind one forcibly of that striking instance of 
denudation of the red sandstone, on the N, w. coast of Ross-shire 
given by McCulloch in his Western. Isles, Vol. IL. p. 93, pl. 31, fig. 4 

The annexed diagram is a section taken op the W. coast, eiaieis 
Honawer and Sedashegur. 

The rarely fossiliferous character of this iron elay or ferruginous clay, 
as it has been called, which has puzzled some geologists,and inclined 
others to the theory of its volcanic origin, may be in some measure at- 
tributed to its highly ferriferous nature, often approaching that of an 
ore of iron. It is a fact, and, as Lyell observes, (Geol. Vol. IL. p. 102,) 
one not yet accounted for, that scarcely any fossil remains are preserved 
in stratified rocks in which this oxide of iron (derived from the disin- 
tegration of hornblende or anton) abounds; and when we find fossils in 
the new or old red sandstone in*England, it is in the grey and usually 
calcareous beds that they occur. 

I have often observed, particularly in the We 'Glukie, and on the Ma- 
labar and Concan coasts, where the rains fall heaviest, that the granitic, 

- “hypogene nd trappean rocks containing most iron, weather into ‘fers 
‘rugi “eoloured clays that sometimes, lithologically 

e. ane these when that rock is near, cacien sho appease 

‘intoit. I have also observed beds of considerable mag- 

npure oxide of iron in gneiss and hornblende, sometimes 


soe of rock =, beds of ore in sitd, 
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and cast our eyes upon even the present extent of ‘laterite over the sur- 
face of Southern India, the thickness of its beds (at Beder 200 feet,) its 
flat-topped ranges of hills, the great gaps effected in their continuity 
evidently by aqueous causes no longer in action, its often elevated 
position above the drainage of the country, its imbedding layers of lig- 
nite from silicified wood, and occasionally water-worn pebbles of dis- 
tant rocks, we find we can no more attribute its origin to the weather- 
ing of rocks in sit#, or to their present transported detritus, than that 
of the old sandstones of Europe to the sandy disintegration now in 
progress of accumulating by rains around the bases of older sandstone, 
granite, and hypogene rocks, although a mineral resemblance exists as 
in the case of the true and a. Cue . 

Having said thus much to warrant my placing laterite among the 
rocks of aqueous and mechanical origin, I shall proceed to notice it as 
it occurs in the South Mahratta country. It may be remarked, passim, 
that fossil shells have been scarcely ever found in the tertiary RKhe- 
nish brown coal beds, though in the vicinity of Bonn large blocks 
have been met with of a white opaque chert, containing numerous casts 
of fresh-water shells, which appear to belong to Planorbis rotundatus 
and Limnea longiscata.* The laterite capping the overlying trap of the 
South Mahratta country does not appear to have been invaded or 
altered by it like the brown coal beds. But similar blocks of chert con- 
taining fresh-water shells, viz. ‘two species of Cypris, three of Unio, and 
many individuals referable to the genera Paludina, Physa and Limnea, 
and also Gyrogonites, have been | vered by Mr. Malcolmson and 
myself entangled in it. {a 7 P 

Near Kulladghi, where it reposes on the limestone, it exhibits 
undoubted signs of horizontal stratification. It is never seen altered 
by the granite or traps West of Kulladghi, near Ooperhutty, beds of 
a gritty sandstone loosely agglutinated, resembling that into which 
the laterite passes near Beypoor on the Malabar Coast, rest in a 
similarly horizontal ‘and unaltered position on éverlying trap ; 
fragments of which occur in this superimposed sandstone. 

Kunker, Gravel, and Regur.* That singular deposit, for so I con- 
sider om Regur, is superimposed op all the rocks that have just de- 

- * 
- Lyell, Elements, Vol. Ll, pp. 281-282. 
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scribed. There is frequently an intervening bed of gravel or of the older 
kunker, in which the remains of a mastodon have been discovered, 
near Hingoli, Nizam’s country. I have not met with gravel beds in 
the South Mabratta country. The diamond is found in the grayel 
beds below the Regur in the Cuddapah district. My ideas regarding the 
origin ‘of those deposits have been elsewhere stated. 

Aige of the Plutonic and Trappean Rocks.— Granite. From the ra- 
rity of sections, it is difficult to ascertain the relative age of the granite 
by the tests usually resorted to by geologists in fixing the ages of 
plutonic rock, wiz. : 


ist. Intrusion and alteration. 
2nd. Included fragments. 
3rd. Relative position. 

4th. Mineral character. 


Christie evidently views the granite of the South Mahratta coun- 

try a8 primitive, according to the Wernerian theory ; but states that 
there is a granite at Gairsuppa, in Canara, “ not so old as the common 
granite of India,” which, from mineral character and association with 
the gneiss and other hypogene rocks, he classes with them, in the 
transition series of this school. But within the last half century it 
has been ascertained that this granite, considered formerly as the 
oldest of rocks, sometimes belongs even to the tertiary period, and 
its presence at Gairsuppa, and in the southern portions of the South 
Mahratta country, intruding into, disturbing and altering as it does, 
these crystalline schists, plainly proves its posterior origin. 
_ But there is no proof adduced of any other granite of India being 
anterior to the granite of Gairsuppa, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the granite of Gairsuppa and the Western Ghauts must rank 
among the oldest granites of India, until the age of the rocks they have 
altered and intruded into be satisfactorily proved to be posterior 
to the other hypogene rocks that prevail so extensively over its 
surface. 

There is, moreover, & granite more modern than the common gra- 
nite of the Western Ghauts, Gairsuppa, and indeed of India, which is 
seen to penetrate the latter in veins and dykes, a fact proving its pos- 
terior origin,—and which, although it has not hitherto been discovered 
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in the state of dykes in the sandstone and limestone, bas converted the 
former into quartz rock, and the shales of the latter into jasper and 
chert, indicating a posterior or contemporaneous origin. 

The disturbance and metamorphic effects produced by the eruption 
of this granite do not appear to extend to any great distance from the 
foci of plutonic disturbance. The sandstone ranges in the S. Mahratta 
country are usually little inclined, particularly in the ranges S. of the 
Malpurba, resting unconformably on the hypogene schists and granite, in 
highly inclined stratification ; but travelling a short distance north we 
find them showing more signs of plutonic disturbance, and, according | 
to Christie, the sandstone of Chick Nurgoond is uplifted at an angle of 
40° resting on the vertical hypogene schists ; a fact indicating two eras 
of plutonic disturbance. ‘ 

It is a striking fact that no fragments of undoubted granite or gneiss 
have been noticed in the pebbles of these sandstone conglomerates, 
which consist chiefly of quartz, chert, jasper, basalt, flinty slate, and 
the hard portions of the chloritic and actynolitic schists, the two last 
rocks bearing a small per centage in relation to the rest, and those of 
quartz greatly predominating in the lower beds. The inference is, 
either that the attrition which converted the wreck of the pre-existing 
rocks into sand and gravel was so great, as to grind down their mass 
beyond the possibility of recognition, leaving nothing but fragments of 
their hardest nodules and veins, or that the oldest granite was still un- 
denuded, and with the gneiss at this era was as yet but partially uplift- 
ed and retained its natural subordinate positfon. 

It is certain however from the included pebbles of the flinty slate, 
jasper, actynolited and chloritic schists, that the plutonic action of 
granite had commenced prior to the origin of the sandstone, and had 
metamorphosed or crystallized the hypogene, or rather formed schists of 
the wreck of which the sandstone is formed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it is obvious that at least two epochs 
of great plutonic activity have taken place. The first anterior to the 
formation of the limestone and sandstone, by which the hypogene schists 
were rendered crystalline and partially subverted. . The second, pos- 
terior; and marked by another granitic eruption, which burst up 
through | fissures in the old granite, altering the limestone and sand- 
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stone. From the latter occasionally resting on the former in less dis- 
turbed strata it may be inferred, that the limestone suffered some de- 
gree of dislocation before the sandstone was deposited. There is little 
doubt from the unaltered and highly inclined stratification of some of 
the beds resting on the granite, that it must have been protruded by 
this second upheaval in a solid form. ‘Other highly inclined beds are 
altered, which indicates a heated but solid state of the intruding rocks. 

The third movement or series of movements by which perhaps a great 
part of S. India was slowly and gently lifted up to its present elevation, 
raising beds of laterite in a horizontal position to the height of 7,000 
feet and upwards, appears to have taken place during the tertiary 
period. This great soulvement is perhaps rather attributable to vol- 
canie than plutonic action, since the granites of both eras appear to 
have been raised in a solid form, and no granite of India has yet been 
observed altering or intruding into tertiary rock. Possibly its pheno- 
mena were connected with those attending and following the grandest 
eruption of trap in the whole world, the overlying trap of Western and 
Central India, which evidently took place in the tertiary period. 

During these epochs, it is almost needless to say, that the surface 
must have undergone various oscillations at different periods, during 
which the aqueous strata were deposited, consolidated, and partially 
denuded, uplifted and submerged. . 

Age of Basaltic greenstone. Like the granite the basaltic greenstone 
is evidently of two eruptive epochs, as we see dykes of it crossed by 
more recent dykes. : - 

The greenstone of the first epoch is posterior to the older granite: and 
hypogene rocks which it penetrates, and with which it has been up- 
lifted in a solid form; partaking of all their dislocations and abrup2 
truncations. This older greenstone stops short of the sandstone ; 
the conglomerates of the latter imbed pebbles of the greenstone, 

The newer basaltic greenstone penetrates, and alters the lime- 
stone and sandstone, but stops short of the laterite. Both rocks 
are distinguished mineralogically from the tertiary or overlying traps 
by their rarely assuming an amygdaloidal character, and their freedom 
from -agates, opals, calcedonies, zeolites, green earth, olivine, &e., so 
abundant in the latter. 
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Age of the overlying Trap. It overlies and penetrates the sandstone 
and newer basaltic greenstone, and from its altering and disturbing the 
fresh-water limestones of Nirmul, and its superior position to all the 
rocks of the S, Mahratta country except the laterite, kunker, and re- 
gur, is referred to the tertiary epoch. It is strikingly mineralogically 
distinguished from the older trap rocks, as just explained. 

The order of superposition of the rocks of the S. Mahratta country 
in descending order appears to be as follows :— 


Regur, 
Old kunker, 
Laterite, lst group. 
Lateritic sandstone, 
; Overlying trap, 
* Basaltic greenstone, } 


Granite, 
Sandstone, 


2nd group. 
7 


Basaltic greenstone, 
Granite, } 3rd group. 
Hypogene schists, 


Comparison of these groups with classified European groups. There 
can be little doubt of the rocks of the Ist group belonging to the 
tertiary period, after what bas been remarked regarding the age of the 
overlying trap on which they are superimposed, The remains of the 
Mastodon have been found, with other fossils pointing to the Pleiocene 
division of the tertiary epoch, in the gmvel and kunker below the 
regur, near Hingoli, in the Nizam's territories. No fossils have been 
yet found in the regur ; but its position, extent, thickness, and the im- 
possibility of accounting for it by causes now existing, warrant me 
perhaps in referring it to an epoch anterior to ae post-Pleiocene or 
historic period. 

2nd Group. No sufficient data for fixing exactly the age of these 
rocks. The presence of coal and other mineral and fossil indications 


point to the Devonian or carboniferous groups. 


8rd Group. The clue to the approximate age of these rocks will 


be found in properly fixing those of the second; a point of great impor- 
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tance in the geology of India, and to which I would fain call the attea- 
tion and endeavours of all geological observers to fix, by searching for 
fossils, &c. If the rocks of the second group belong to the Devonian 
series, the hypogene schists must be either the rocks of the Silurian or 
Cumbrian series, as their unconformable stratification points out a 
greater age than the less disturbed and superimposed beds of lime- 
stone and sandstone. We need not even despair of finding fossils in 
gneiss, chlorite, and mica slates of India, since that illustrious geologist 
Elie de Beaumont displayed to the wondering eyes of the Savans of 


Europe the instructive fact of belemnites, (a fossil of the chalk period, ) 
in chlorite schist. 


An Account of the early Ghiljdees. By Major R. Lercu, C. B., late Po- 
litical Agent, Tordn Ghiljdees at Kdldt-i- Ghiljdee. From the Political 
Secretariat of the Government of India. 


[The character of part of this pdper is somewhat of a lighter order than 
usually appears in our pages : but our readera will at once understand the 
motives which have led us most readily to avail ourselves of it, almost as 
written. The traditions of the Ghilzaees recorded by Major Leech, give a 
valuable insight into the manners and habits, the social condition and the 
ordinary train of thoughts, of a race of men very little known. The acute 
observation of the writer of the memoir has let no point escape him which 
may illustrate the real character of the curious tribe whom he describes ; 
and the student in ethnography will, we are convinced, be thankful for the 
exposition of social peculiarities thus afforded to bim,—Eps. ] 
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The following account has been compiled from notes taken partly 
when Political Agent at Candabar in 1839-40, and partly while in politi- 
cal superintendence of the expedition under Colonel Chambers against 
the Toran Ghiljaees in 1841, and while Political ‘Agent | at Kalat-i- 
on 1841-49, — @uring the siege,) and partly { from a written 
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account drawn up at my request by Mulla Pairo Lodeen, who staid 
with me throughout the siege. 

The Ghiljaees, as will be shewn, are only Afghans by the mother’s 
side, being by the father’s descended from the Sultans of Ghor. 

The word is properly Ghalzo’e; from gha/, thief; and zo’e¢, son—mean- 
ing the son of theft, the fruit of a clandestine amour. The Ghiljaces them- 
selves give this derivation of the word, although they would appear to 
be ashamed of it by turning Ghalzo’e into Ghiljace. The Persians have 
out of compliment turned it for them into Ghilzye. 

On the 28th August 1841, while making a tour through the, till 
then, unvisited Ghiljaee tribes of the Arghandah valley, a Rokhee Mulla 
of some reputed sanctity and respect in the tribes, said they were all 
Ghiljaees, as the Persians pronounced the word Ghiljyes as the Afghans 
and themselves did, from being descended from Ghilj the son of king 
Bet. 

In my journal kept during the siege, I find the following memoran.- 
dum, dated 22nd April 1842. 

‘* May not the word Ghilzye be derived from eke, Ghalech. (The 
Persian vowel mark zer having in Afghanee the pronunciation of a 
in hare); and Ghalech being often written for ae, Kilech: and the 
tribe may have been called Ghalechees, or desauadente of Ghalech. An 
acquaintance, a great grandson of Ashraf-khap, is named Ghalech- 
khan.” 

A mistake has very generally been committed by supposing the ter- 
mination zye or zai to the names of Afghan tribes to be derived from 
the Persian word for to be born. ‘The word is a corruption of the 
Pushtoo zo’e a son, anda true Afghan of the sarah or country would 
tell you he was a Popalzo’e or Babakanzo’e as the case might be; a Po- 
palite or Babakanite; and he would not say he was a Popalzye or Ba- 
bakanzye, on pain of being abused as a spai zaman (comes filius) Par- 
seeban. 

It is related that the Caliph Abdul Malik, son of Marwan, despatched 
his commander-in-chief Hujaj, son of Yoosaf, a Sakufee by tribe, to 
subdue Ghoristan. It was then under two princes, Shah Jalaladeen 
and Shah Muazzadeen, sons of Sultan Bahram who had the country 
given him i in grant by Alee, the cousin of Mahammad, on a visit he paid 
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the Hazrat at Medina. The great grandfather of Sultan Bahram was 
Soosee, alias Mahammad Sam Ghoree, who first introduced Islamism 
into Hindustan. It was he that built the fort of Sealkot, and that 
killed Raja Pathoora. . 

The Sultans of Ghor were descended from Zohauk, nephew of Ibas, 
son of Esam, son of Sam, son of Noah, who expelled Jamsheed from 
Persia. 

Shah Husein, the son of Shah Muazzadeen, emigrated on the invasion 
to the country of Shaikh Batanee, between Cabool and Candahar, by 
whom he was received into his family. Batanee had a daughter, with 
whom the tradition runs; Shaikh Husein formed a connection, unknown 
to the parents, until their daughter's appearance betrayed her. 

The Ghiljaees still preserve this time-honored custom, judging from 
several cases that came under my notice, the most prominent of which 
occurred at Kalat-i-Ghilzye. A young unmarried lady of the aristocratic 
Shah Alam Khel branch of Rokhee Ghiljace, was safely delivered of a 
son and heir, the father of which, her intended, was no less than a holy 
Sayad of Pishing, then absent in India. It appears that they were en- 
gaged, and at liberty therefore to have their Namzat-bazee; but as the 
Sayad had not paid up the whole of the marriage settlement by some 
100 rupees, the parents would not allow him to take herhome. He 
therefore resorted to this Ghiljace mode of cheapening his bargain. 
I met him afterwards in: India, but did not enquire whether his lady 
was yet with her parents or with his own. 

It is very probable that the Afghans, if they were really eelinags 
should have been posted by their Cabtu Bukhtanasar on the confines of 
his dominions towards India. We find Sultan Shahabudeen bringing 
down the Afghans from Ghor and posting them on the borders of India, 
and this system of colonizing an unquiet border with convicts seems to 
have been much in vogue. ‘Thus we find the tribe of Hazarahs far from 
their present country, posted in the plains of the Punjab below Cash- 
meer. A colony of Persians was planted in Cabool, and one of Ghiljaees 
in Balkh. And between the Ghiljaces and Duranees on the Candahar 
road, we find ten solitary houses of Hazarahs, so called by the Afghans, 
at Asya Hazarah ; no doubt a larger colony was once e: posted | Rane 
keep the peace between | those two rival tribes. 
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I find from my journal, that on the 28th September 1844, I sent 
for their chief men to gain information. They informed me they were 
originally Uzbecks from Turkistan, and are by tribe Sadlechees. They 
have the water of the canal called Bokanah. They furnished six men 
and one officer to the Duranees, and were enrolled among the Baneezais. 

But to return to the lovers. On Shaikh Batanee and his wife discover- 
ing the state of their daughter's affections and person, they became most 
anxious to have the couple married; but family pride was in the way, and 
they were anxious first to know concerning the sya/ or rank in society 
of their guest. He was therefore questioned, and gave himself out as a 
prince born, and invited them to ascertain the fact by despatching some 
one to Ghor, his native country. This was done, and a confirmation of 
Husein’s affirmation attained in time, it is to be hoped, to allow the 
babe to enter without shame into the world. MHusein is said also to 
have married the messenger’s daughter, in consideration of his taking 
the trouble of going all the way to Ghor; others say, that on his return 
he refused to confirm Husein’s asgertion until he had promised to marry 
his daughter also. ‘This is probable, and according to the character of 
an Afghan Cossid, getting a promise made before imparting good 
news. 

‘=. | +: bs * ¥ > = * * * * 

The Ghiljaees say, that Sultan Mahmood of Ghuznee first brought 
them down from the Koki-kase or Koki-roh, and they began to dig 
Karez, (vide the Karez of the Sulemanees near Ghuznee). Malcolm (I 
think) says they were nearly exterminated by that monarch, as a punish- 
ment for a party of them having plundered his baggage, and that they 


only regained strength in the time of Timoor. i 
The first person of note known to the present inhabitants was Sultan 


Malakhe, a Tokhee. vere 
It is probable that Mahammad the progenitor of the Mahammad-zye 
Tokhees, and Isaac the progenitor of the Isak-zye Hotakees were both 


* Note.—We have to apologise for omitting a brief, and apparently carefully com- 
piled list of the genealogies of the Ghilzye families. Lt would be of interest were cir- 
cumstances such as to place any of our readers in immediate communication with this 
tribe; but, as it is, we may be perhaps excused omitting it.—Eps. 
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men of note in their day, from these tribes being considered the aristro. 
cratic ones. 

I saw a Rakam of Aurangzeb, dated the 9th of Jamadee’ ‘iain 
1022 A. H., appointing Malik Malakhe to the charge of the high road 
from Kalat to Karatoo, (the former is in the Tamak valley, and the latter 
in the Arghandah,) to protect it from Hazarah robbers. Aurangzeb no 
doubt found Malakhe the most powerful of the Ghilzye chiefs at 
enmity with the Hazarahs; as patronizing an officer of his own creation 
at court, he no doubt found very different from supporting a newly 
created chief over his tribe. 

» The Hotakees I suppose from being removed from the high road were 
not required by Aurangzeb, and therefore remained unnoticed ; that 
monarch’s sole object being to secure his communication with Ghuznee, 


Cabool and Hindustan, and not coveting revenue from their Karazees, 


and almond orchards. 

~The Hazarahs are sid to have been driven out of the Arghandah 
¥alley in four days.* Malakhe is said on this short campaign to have 
received valuable co-operation from the Khan-khel chief Mane, whose 
descendant I find from my journal visited me on the 13th August 1841. 


_Khuram says he is the son of Taj Mahammad, the son of Avqhan, the 


son of Khajah, the son of Mane, the son of Taoos, the son of Daroo, the 
son of Habeeb, the son of Khan, the son of Parwat, the son of Barak by 
his wife Khatah, the son of Mahammad, the son of Yoonus, the son 
of Rahmand, the son of Tokh, the son of Baroo, the son of Tolad, the 


son of Ghiljye. I have mgntioned the descendants of Malakhe in a 


former part of this account. 


_»At the time that Malakhe was chief of the whole Toran tribe, cats 
Hotakees. and Tokhees,) Jabbar it is said was chief of the Ibrahim 
Ghiljyes. © . ook, eta cs enrtieree 
_ The Peer-khanah, or spiritual fatherhood of Malakhe were the So-. 


deen (Ala-udeen properly) Sayads. : 
Malakhe had a daughter, by name Nazo; who was one rane Rect 
below Kalat-i-Ghiljye with girls of her own age, on the banks of the 
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raver Tarnak, when a Fakeer, appearing to be from Hindustan, approach- 
ed the party, and said, ‘‘What good girl among you will give mea kiss ?”’ 
Some ran away, others hid their faces, and some abused him; but Nazo, 
throwing back her veil, and approaching, said, ‘‘ Oh Fakeer, a kiss of my 
face is at your service." 

The Fakeer, to the surprise of all, instead of availing himself of the offer, 
stroked her head with a fatherly hand, and said, “I have prayed to God 
to give you three or four children; one of whom shall be a king, (Hajee 
Meer-khan, alias Meer Wais).” 

The father of Meer Wais (a Sodeen is the informant,) was in the em- 
ploy of Malakhe, whose daughter Nazo falling in love with him, (true 
daughter of Ghalzo’e,) an elopement to the Ataghar hills, occupied by 
the Hotaks, was the result; who, however, for fear of Malakhe’s wrath, 
refused them refuge; and they had to spend their honey-moon in the 
desert hills, living principally on game. 

Getting tired of this, Nazo proposed to her husband that they should 
go ‘‘ Nanawat” (as supplicants) to her father, who was of a pha 
disposition. — 

Having no other resource this plan was adopted, and with success. 
Malakhe received them kindly, as well as some Hotakees who accom- 
panied them. When giving them leave, Malakhe asked his daughter what 
she would have, a chadar or veil; it being the Afghan custom that the 
first time a daughter visits her father after her marriage, he gives her a 
veil. She replied, ‘* The Hotaks have no land (on the Tarnak river), 
kindly give me a piece of land.”’ > a 

Malakhe gave her a piece of land below the Tabaksar hill, opposite 
to Kalat, watered by and dependent on the Ajurghak canal; and to the 
groom who led the horse she rode, he gave the land dependent on the 
spring of the Jukhtaran hill close by. This Jillodar was a Kishyanee 
by tribe. Others say, that Nazo got ten days and nights water right 
on the canal, and her groom two. These shares are now (1841) 
distinct. Cs 

Malakhe was killed in battle at Darwazye, between Inzargai and 
Surkh Sang, and was buried at Ab-i-Yazee. 

The father of Meer Wais is called by the 





ttaks Shah Alam. The 


Tokhees contradict them, and say they only wére called Shah Alam- 
khels after their progenitor married a Shah Alam Tokhee’'s daughter. 
2x 
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This is absurd; for by the Tokhee’s own shewing, Shah Alam was 
the son of Alee Malakhe’s brother, so that Nazo was not a Shah Alam- 
khel. 

Jabbar, the Ibrahim chief, was killed at Yayas in battle with the 
Safees, and buried on the road between Cabool and Jalalabad. The 
place where his tomb is situated is famous for cold, wolves, and thieves, 
on which account some Persian traveller has cursed the tomb. In the 
course of time, Nazo gave birth to Hajee Meer-khan, alias Meer Wais, 
the same who liberated his country from the Persian rule, and his 
countrymen from the tyranny of Shahnawaz-khan, the Georgian 
governor of Candahar. * 

‘The reasons for Meer Wais visiting Persia are found in Malcolm's 
Persia, and more in detail in the Chronicles of a Traveller. The Ghiljyes 
believe that while at Mecca he demanded a sign from heaven, that he 
should free his country from a foreign yoke. It was givenhim. On awak- 
ing, his sword was found lying bare at some distance from the scabbard 
in which he had secured it before going to sleep. 

It was Shahnawaz’s penchant for wine and women, that lost the 
country for the Persians be it remembered, and he was a Faringee. 

Beyond the village of Chahil Dukhtaran on the road to Chahil Zeena, 
there is a slippery rock called Ang-i-Sakhshak, down which the children 
of Candahar on Fridays and other holidays slide, This was one of the 
scenes of Shahnawaz’s debaucheries. re 

The place at which he met his well-merited death was at Bela- 
i-Sultan Khudadad in Argasthan—he was following or despatching 300 
horse across the Band-i-gil,* on the road to Maroof, to collect revenue 
from the Kakers. He was not thought worthy to be killed by the hand 
of a man; so Murado, a Babee eunuch and jester, was ordered to kill 
him in full durbar the day after his seizure. The ee Pushtoo 
Badala is still extant: 


“ Shihvawaza bujul baza, 
Da Murado da lis parotiya kuna waza.” 


4 ; 





horsemen to be stationed; on the other side of the Tagak Pass, ata race called Hon- 
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. Shahnawaz the bujul-baz, (player with the knuckles of legs of mut- 
ton, 4. ¢. a light fellow of low habits.) 

By the hand of Murado (there) you lie exposed. 

Shah Ashraf was, the Ghiljaces say, killed by his cousin Shah Husen 
of Candahar, (i. e. by his orders,) on his arrival at Koh-i-Mundak. Some 
deny that Ashraf murdered Mahmood, believing that he died mad. 

The wars of Mahmood, and his cousin and successor Ashraf in Persia, 
are detailed in the Chronicles of a Traveller. The following two anec- 
dotes are still told strangers visiting Candahar, connected with the 
invasions of Persia: one is, that many of the Ghiljaees who accompanied 
Mahmood on his expedition to Persia were mounted on bullocks, with 
their ragged kosaks or felt cloaks on, and their sheep’s skin of flour 
strapped to their backs, and an old iron hatchet or a sword in a broken 
scabbard their only arms, just as if they were going to the water-mill 
at the bottom of their native village to bring home flour. This will be 
easily believed by officers who have been in Afghanistan, and have seen 
after an engagement bodies of men with nothing but sticks in their 
hands. When the city of Ispahan was taken, it is said that Shah Mahmood 
gave his followers leave to take possession of the house that each might 
enter, with every thing in it, even the widow of its owner who fell fight- 
ing, for his home. ‘That one of the handsomest palaces of Ispahan thus 
fell to the lot of such a “‘ Ghool-i-Biyaban” as I have above described ; 
who entered it in his above full dress, leading his bullock after him into 
a splen‘lid saloon covered with rich carpets, at the end of which was 
seated 1 e lady of the mansion surrounded by her dameels ; and back- 
wards and forwards over the carpets these two animals walked, the one 
looking for some thing to which he could tie his fellow. - 

The lady of the mansion ordered her handmaids to do all they 
could to please the visitor; to take his bullock into the stable, and 
divest him of his boots of sandals and tattered woollen cloak, and take 
him to the bath. . 

This they had some difficulty in doing, as he would not consent at 
first that his bullock, sandals or.cloak should be taken out of his sight, 
they being his only ones; and each article was surrendered after a little 


dakai, a fort and six botsemen ; on the Candahar side of the Gill Pass at a water-mill, 
a fort and eight horsemen; on the other side of ditto, six horsemen ; at Jaknaree ani 
Shamai, a fort and eight horsemen. The whole under Abdul Lateef-khah, Barikzai, 
of Mardof, 2 ahh team 
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struggle, accompanied with Pushtoo abuse; the handmaids setting his 
mind at ease in Persian, of which he did not understand a word, and by 
signs. He was finally taken to the bath, and never had the attendant 
barbers operated on such a subject before, the cracks in his huge feet 
and hands being like ravines of his native hills. After cleansing him as 
much as possible, and shaving his hedge hog-looking head of hair, he 
was attired in trousers and shirt of red twilled cotton, the richest under 
garments a man must wear, and other suitable parts of dress; and con- 
ducted back into the saloon, where a rich entertainment was laid out, 
at which the lady of the mansion presided. 

The Afghan finding himself more at home, determined to make 
the most of his good fortune, and act the part of the master of the 
house. - 

Observing that the trousers of the lady were of gold stuff, while his 
were of common red, he insisted on an exchange; and in them went he 
next morning, proud of his appearance, to Mahmood’s darbar, where his 
appearance putting his illustrious tribesmen to shame, he got nothing 
but a sound beating. ) eovigey 

The second anecdote was told me on the scene of its occurrence, 
the Achakzai hills, on the 23rd May 1838, while ascending the Kojak 
Pass. An Achakzai who had accompanied Shah Mahmood on his 
expedition to Persia, had married a rich lady of Ispahan. In the midst 
of the rich repasts she provided for him, and the beautiful garden of a 
hundred fountains and thousand parterres that he found himself master 
of, he would sigh (between a grunt, a groan and a growl,) “Oh! 
for my country of the thousand-holed cakes, and alas! for its Makhai 
gardens.” uy Sophie. 

The lady, fancying rightly that the country that could surpass the 
capital of Persia in its luxuries, must be heaven itself, determined to 
return with her new husband to Afghanistan. Whatever might have 
been her misgivings on the road, secing that as they advanced the 
fertility of the country decreased, her despair was at its height on 
arriving at home—a khel or encampment of ghijdee, (black hair tent) 
in one of the wildest parts of the Achakzai hills. But her heart broke 
when she found that the thousand-holed bread was made of the vetch 
called ¢ , which becomes honey-combed in baking (food that her slaves 
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reject in Persia,) and that the Makhai gardens were nothing ™ 
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but the stony hills covered with the thorn, known by that name in 
Pushtoo. 

It was such uncivilized acts as the above, no doubt, that made the Per- 
sians stigmatize the Afghans with the following ; 


Oughan i khar, Tobra ba sar; 
Bakalee ba khar, Dingla ba zan: 
Which the Afghans retort in the clumsy *‘ Tuguogue” of Parseeban, — 
. Da khira kurban. 

Leaving the period of the Ghiljye (not Afghan) wars in Persia to the 
above-mentioned authorities, I return to the seat of the tribes. 

On Hajee Meer-khan (who seems to have set the fashion of perform- 
ing the Haj to Mecca, as we find many Hajees among the chiefs both 
Afghans and Ghiljyes about his time,) gaining possession of Candahar, 
he called on the Tokhees to pay him revenue for their lands, and furnish 
him with recruits for his wars, as they had not assisted him in the late 
struggle. In reply, they asked how they could be expected to give up 
rights that they had acquired with so much trouble, and after so many 
battles. 

The chiefs of the Tokhees at this time were Shah Alam, the son of 
Alee, the brother of Malakhe, and the son of Shah Alam, Khushal- 
khan, and they would not acknowledge the supremacy of the Hotakees ; 
war therefore broke out between the tribes, and the Tokhees were 
obliged at last to quit the Tarnak valley and take refuge, that is, to 
retire to the Arghandah.* Others formed into two Toraks or gatherings. 
The Shah Husen-khel, and other tribes about Ab-i-Tazee had their ga- 
thering at Yakhayv, and the Peerak-khels and other tribes around them 
had their gathering at Omakai-kalat, at this time was held by the 
Tokhees under Hajee Edil, the son of Malakhe, to whom are attributed 
some supernatural powers. 

He had.a son called Bayai, a very brave and daring man; who built 


| a small fort on the river Tarnak, a little way from Kalat up the road ; 


and the Hotakees had a fort on the other side of the river at Jukh- 
taran, the Hotak gathering being at Choudai. 


* I found in 184), that a threat to burn the crops they bad left standing, and to 61) 
in their karez (irrigation tuunels,) brought them back to the Tarnak, (month of July.) 
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Although Bayai had 100 men in his fort, he always went out alone 
on his expeditions, which were directed against the opposite Hotak fort. 
it was his habit at dawn to attack the people of the fort as soon as they 
came out, and he sometimes brought three and four heads, and no 
one dared to meet him hand to hand; at last the drinking-water of the 
Hotaks became bitter, (i.e. they were hard prest) and they laid in am- 
bush for him one morning; and, hamstringing his horse first, succeeded 
in killing him. On the death of Bayai, Kalat was taken possession of 
by the Hotaks, and now Mahammad-khan, alias Hajee Angoo, the son 
of Yaya, and nephew of Meer Wais, became governor. 

About this time the report of Nadir Shah’s marching on Candahar 
reached the country, and the Hotakees assembled and came to the deci- 
sion that they had a new and powerful enemy in front, (Nadir Shah) 
and an old one in their rear (the Tokhees,) and that it was prudent to 
get rid of the enemy in the rear, and then meet the enemy in front ; there- 
fore they collected their whole tribe, besides procuring 4,000 horse from 
Candahar and from Puli Sangee, made a sudden attack on the Peerak- 
khel Tarakut Umakai, which might be said to be empty, as the chiefs 
Ashraf-khan and Allaiyar-khan, sons of Khushal, were absent on the 
Arghandah to collect troops. The whole Torak was massacred, women 
with child not being spared. On Ashraf-khan and Allaiyar-khan hearing 
of this disaster, they took the most solemn oath an Afghan can, viz., 
Zan-talak, that they would not spend a night at home before they had 
revenged themselves on the Hotakees. Zan-talak is divorcement of a 
wife. 

Proceeding vii Mezan and Teereen, they joined Nadir Shah’s camp at 
Cheenaran, and tendered their allegiance. That monarch appointed Allai- 
yar-khan his deputy at Ispahan, and was led by Ashraf-khan to Canda- 
har, (Herat being taken after a siege,) which place it is said held out for 
fourteen months. The heroic defence of the burj or tower of Mulla Alee, 
a Ghiljye, after the fall of Candahar, deserves to be recorded, The ruins 
of it are incredibly small in extent. _ 

When Nadir was besieging Candahar, Abdul Ghafoor was governor 
of Kalat-i-Ghiljye ; he with Abdul Rasool, were sons of Hajee Angoo, by 
ee is Tokhee mother. Abdul Rusool had gone to Sarobai of 
tees, to collect the Ghiljyes « of that neighbourhood to raise th Or 






. Nadir heard of it, and made a Chapao on the levies at at 
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Shibar, of whom he made a great slaughter. Heré Jan Tarakee came in ; 
Nadir then returned to Candahar, leaving 4,000 men to besiege Kalat ; 
when it fell, Jan Tarakee was left in command. 

Moosa-khan, father of Maddut-khan Isakzai Duranee, (surnamed 
Dongee) conducted the Chapao on Shibar. The grave of Jan Tarakee 
is on the top of Kalat, over the spring close to that of the Fakeer. He 
had such power over the tribe as to have left the proverb behind him of 


‘“ Wak da Khuda dai da JA4n Tarakee.”’ 


“Tt rests with (or depends on) God;” and Jan Tarakee, one of the 
present Tarakee chiefs, Arzhegee, (lst July 1841,) is the son of Ala 
Verdee, the son of Suleman, the son of Jan, the son of Meer-khan, the 
eon of Kasam, the son of Doulat, the son of Madoo, the son of Peroz, 
the son of Nassoo, the son of Mummye, the son of Ahmed, the son of 
Tarak. ; 

Nadir Shah conferred on Ashraf-khan the chiefship of all the Ghur- 

ghushtees, and avenged him on the Hotaks by leading away captive 
1,500 of their families to Hindustan, Turkistan and Persia. 
* During the first part of the reign of Ahmed Shah, Ashraf-khan was 
governor of both Kalat and Ghuznee, and he accompanied the Shah on 
his first campaign to Hindustan, On his return the Duranee chiefs 
persuaded the Shah, that Ashraf-khan was far too powerful for a sub- 
ject. He with his son Haleem-khan were therefore invited to Candahar 
and thrown into prison, and their seals were made use of to entice Allai- 
yar from Ispahan, the Shah proposing to share his conquests with him. 

Allaiyar-khan on his arrival was also thrown into prison, and nothing 
is known how these three met their fate; the wall of their prison by 
some is said to have fallen on them. 

Although the above belongs to the history of Ahmed Shah, I men- 
tion it, as of course his historian would neglect to do so. 

I met in the Ghiljye country, which I had failed to do at Candahar, 
traces of Zamroot Shah of Candahar, on the 23rd August 1841. At 
Dab-i-Pighai, not far from the shrine of Taroo Nika, on the brink of the 
hill, the remains of a small fort are pointed out. Here it is said that 
Zamroct Shah banished a mistress, by name Lolee, to employ herself in 
agriculture and gardening, and that in her ignorance she planted parch- 
ed wheat. A more beautiful view than from this position on a fine 
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day cannot be imagined. Near the above-mentioned shrine is a spring, 
which it is said cannot be fathomed. Its water is efficaciously used in 
cases of Sujah-Sulfa (black cough) in children, which either lasts two 
months or forty days, from which no child is exempt. 

I have mentioned befofe, that the Khaleels and Momands held the 
country before the Hazarahs. I remember one day on the Arghandah 
asking a Tokhee chief, what a stone and mud pillar on a neighbouring 
eminence was for? It was built, said he, long before our time; it is some 
boundary mark of the Khaleels and Momands. In my journal under 
date 22nd January 1842, I find the following memorandum : 

Shekh Mate-khaleel had (the Khalak people say) four sons and one 
daughter ; Shah-i-Mardan, Kalat, Garmam, Hasan, and a daughter Jukh- 
taran, who all on being buried sent forth springs of water from their 
respective graves of the same quality, which retains its temperature 
during winter, (it may then be seen running smoking down the hill.) 
The graves are all in the neighbourhood ;—Jukhtaran, a small mound 
east of Kalat, just across the Tarnak Hasan-i-Mate, above the village of 
Khalak ; Garmam, (they deny the word being Garmah) west of Kalat ; and 
Shah-i-Mardan, south of Kalat, a small flat-topped hill like the one over 
Khalak called Tabaksar. They say that Shah-i-Mardan outlived his 
brothers and sister, and boasted that as they had made streams of water, 
he on his death would make a river. On account of this vanity and 
presumption, the stream from his grave is the smallest of all, only sup- 
plying drinking water. 7 

In Dara’s translation of Nyamatullah’s history of the Afghans, Part IT, 
page 19, Chapter AX., Shekh Mati-khaleel is mentioned as chief of twelve 
Sarbanni clans. Hasan-i-Mate lived, we may suppose, in the time of 
Zeerak, the great grandson of Abdul, and in the time of Nahmand the 
great grandson of Ghiljye, and the fort of Kalat was of course never 
fortified before the spring on the top of the hill burst out; and it may be 
assumed, that it was first fortified by some royal hand, as the surround- 
ing tribes would never have allowed one branch to occupy such a 
commanding position. 

I never succeeded in watinfastoxily ascertaining whether Shah-i Safa 
or Kalat was the oldest. The former is said to have got its name from 


some sick monarch, who then experienced ‘' Shafa’’ (recovery) from his’ 


disease. Lhave heard it called by some the capital of the country once 
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called Bakhtar; and by others, that of Zameen-i-Khawar, who is said to 
have been a brother of Dawar, (Zamundawar). I have no doubt Au- 
rangzeb fortified Kalat-i-Ghiljye for Sultan Malakhe, and Shah-i-Safa 
for Sultan Khudakye, if he found them dilapidated. Sher-khan, we find 
from the account of the early Abdalees, brother of Sultan Khudakye, 
commanded at Shah-i-Safa on the part of the king of Delhi. 

Thad almost forgot to mention, that the Moosa-khel Tokhees are 
divided into Buran-khels, Nazar-khels and Khwaidad-khels; and that 
the latter are divided into Shakee-khels and Mamee-khels. 

Although the account of the early Ghilzyes ought to end here, I can- 
not forego giving an abstract translation of Mulla Pairo’s whole ac- 
count. 

Mahammad Ameen-khan, the son of Ashruf, and Rahbmatullah-khan 
the son of Allaiyar, on hearing of the fate of their fathers fled to the 
Suleman-khel country to Zarmut and Kalawaz. Azam-khan, the son 
of Ashruf, and some other children were led captive from Kalat to Za- 
meen-dawar. From this place effecting their escape, they fled to the 
Persian court, and from it received the countries of Khukees and Ner- 
masher. Ahmed Shah conferred the chiefship of the Tokhees and Kalat 
on Soorkai-khan Babakarzai, who was shortly after murdered by the 
Mahammad-zai Takhees. 

Soorkai-khan had two sons, Sayud Rahmat-khan and Lashkaree- 
khan ; the former accompanied the Shah on his campaigns, and the lat- 
ter was stationed at Kalat. 

On the 26th August 1841, I saw a descendant of his, Khaleel-khan, 
son of Rahmat, son of Hajee Munsoor, son of Usman Ghanee, (call- 
ed Surkar Sultan by Nadir, and Khoja-khan by Ahmed Shah), son 
of Joga, son of Meer Hazar, son of Taooz, son of Kasum, son of 
Utman, son of Suleman, son of Babakar, son of Shamal, son of Yoonus, 
son of Rahmand, son of Tokh, son of Baroo, son of Tolad, son of 
Ghiljye. | 

‘Sometime after the accession of Timoor Shah, Mahammad Ameer- 


khan was invited from the Suleman-khel by that monarch, and made 


chief of Kalat and of the Tokhees and Hazarahs; and on Timoor Shah 
marching from Candahar to Cabool, Mahammad Ameen (Amo) Khan 
paid his respects with 100 Suleman-khel swars at Pali Sangee, and re-— 


> ceived a dress of honor, and other marks of the royal favor: at the same 
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time Noorulla-khan, son of Hajee Angoo, was created chief of the Hota- 
kees, with the flattering title of Ikhlas Kulee-khan, and the revenue of 
the countries of Dera Ismail-khan, Daman, Banoo and Urgoon. He 
was on his death succeeded by his son,,Abdu Raheem-khan. 

On Azad-khan declaring independence in Cashmeer, Amo-khan was 
at Herat, from which place the Shah sent for him and despatched him 
with Sardar Maddut-khan Duranee at the head of a force to that pro- 
vince. In the battle that was fought with Azad-khan, Amo-khan was 
shot by some one of his own party at the back of the head, the ball 
coming out at one of his eyes: his corps was brought to Kalat to be 
buried. He left three sons, Nealee Nyamut-khan, Futteh-khan and 
Meer Alam-khan. 

On the accession of Zaman Shah, Walee Mahammad-khan (with the 
title of Walee Nyamut-khan) succeeded his father, being very young, 
and Moladad-khan Moosa-khel was his naib, or deputy. 

On Shahabudeen-khan, the son of Ramatullah-khan, coming imto 
notice, a feud broke out in the tribe of Tokhees. The rise of Shahabu- 
deen is thus accounted for. The Ameen-ul-mulk was by tribe a Babee, and 
having once in darbar spoken rather sharply to Walee Nyamut-khan, 
the latter foolishly allowed himself to retort with an old Pushtoo pro- 
verb. From that day Shahabudeen was taken by the hand, the Ameen- 
ul-mulk supplying him from his own private funds. The tribe arrang- 
ed themselves in two parties, and Kalat was sometimes in the possession 
of one, and sometimes in that of the other. In one of the many 
skirmishes that took place; Moladad-khan, the Tokhee deputy was killed. 

On one occasion some horses of Shah Zaman’s coming witha caravan 
from Cabool, were plundered by some Tokhee robbers of the clan of 
Koortah-khel. Immediately on hearing of it, Walee Nyamat-khan with a 
few of his Yassawals pursued them. The robbers took to the hills, and 
Walee Nyamat-khan was killed by them while storming them.” ae 
corpse was conveyed to Kalat, and buried with his father’s, = 
_ Fatteh-khan soon after avenged his brother's death, by decapitating 
“several of the robbers, and making the rest take ‘reftige: in ‘Indias he 
“hung up the heads below Kalat. ae sie 
~Shahs abudeen-khan and Fatteh-khan were engaged in their quarrels 
t the war - between the Ghilzyes and Durances: = out, which 
es 4 1 the following manner. me, wae” aie 2 od! cit anes 
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Shah Mahmood from Candahar had made one march beyond Kalat, 
and Shah Zaman from Cabool had arrived at Aghojan ; his chief Sardar 
Abmed-khan Noorzye being with the advanced guard one stage ahead, 
(at Tazu) his defection from which place to Mahmood Shah caused the 
overthrow of Zaman Shah's power. 

This pad-shah gardush, or revolution among the Durances, occurring 
in the heart of the Ghilzye country, suggested to that tribe the present 
. as a favourable opportunity to declare their independence, and make an 

attempt to establish a Ghilzye kingdom. 

Abdu Raheem-khan Hotakee was declared king, and Shahabudeen 
his Vazeer; his hearty co-operation being secured by the former giying 
him his daughter Sahab Jan, (with whom when in her father’s house he 
had been in love,) the wife of the defeated Shah Zaman, and mother of 
the princes Nasar, Kaisar and Mansoor, with all her jewels, and hand- 
some carpets, and numerous cooking utensils. Shahabudeen-khan was 
left to stop communication on the high roads, and Abdu Raheem-khan 
went towards Cabool to raise the Suleman-khel. Troops were detached 
from Cabool, and the Ghilzyes were defeated; the Ibrahim Ghilzyes 
losing 5 or 6,000 men. Abdu Raheem-khan retired on Kalat; and a 
Duranee force having marched from Candahar, the Ghilzyes left their 
strong position on the hill to meet them, (Fatteh-khan had already gone 
over to the Duranees). The battle was fought between Jaldak and Umakai 
on the ridge called in Persian ‘‘ Tappah-i-Surkh¥’ and in Pushtoo “ Sirah 
Ghah.” The Ghilzyes were defeated ; the Tokhees losing 7 or 800 men. 
The Hotakees being chiefly horsemen, escaped comparatively unscathed. 
Winter put an end to further hostilities. This year 1802 a. v., is still 
remembered by the Ghilzyes as the Sal-i-Katul, or year of massacre. 
The chiefs on the Ghiljye side were Abdu Raheem-khan Hotakee and 
Shahabudeen-khan Tokhee; those on the Duranee side were Abdul 
Majud-khan Barik-zai, Saidal-khan Alako-zai, Azam-khan Popal-zai, 
Shadee-khan Achak-zai, (Arzbegee) and Samandar-khan Bame-zai. 

_ In the ensuing spring Ahmed-khan Noorzye marched with a force 

from Cabool. On his arrival at Hulan Rabak, the Jalal-zai Tokhees under 
Mulla Zafran, a grandson of Malakhi, opposed him; but were defeated 
_with alossof 600 men, Ahmed-khan continued his march to Candahar, 
_and brought outa large Duranee force with guns and shaheens, This 

| he. time the Tokhees under Shahabudeen-khan and Fatteh-khan, kept to 
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the hill of Kalat, out of which very strong position every attempt of the 
Duranees to dislodge them failed, with loss of men, 

The Duranees failing at Kalat, determined to carry away the Ghiljye 
families which had been left for security on the Arghandah; and they 
boasted of this intention, calling to the Ghiljyes on the hill to ask 
Dara-khan if he had any message to send by them to his women and 
children. After the Duranees had started for the Arghandah, Dara-khan 
taking his swars by a short road arrived at the Tarak or encampment, in 
time enough, during the night to throw up a sangar or entrenchment 
of loose stones. 

The Durance detachment arrived in the morning, and were thrice re- 
pulsed from the sangar; but being disciplined troops, they were not 
easily to be defeated. At this time some of the occupants of the san- 
gar who were not fighting for their honor (wives,) left the sangar and 
fied. The Duranees under cover of their laden ponies and mules, made 
another attack, which proved successful, and eight members of one fami- 
ly were cut down on the one carpet on which they were sitting. The 
Duranees lost 100 men. 

This was the last battle between the Duranees, Tokhees and Hota- 
kees. After this Abdu Raheem-khan and Shahabudeen-khan retired 
to the Mammye hills. Shahzadah Shuja-ul-Mulk had also taken re- 
fuge in the Kaker country, where he organized a powerful faction, which 
Shahabudeen-khan and fatteh-khan Babakar-zai joined, as did Shakar- 
ulla-khan, the son of Abdu Raheem-khan Hotakee. On Shuja-ul-Mulk 
becoming Shah, Fatteh-khan and Shakarulla-khan attended on him; 
but Shahabudeen-khan never did as long as he lived, for which the 
Shah never forgave him ; and hearing of his having built a fort in Nawak, 
Gulistan-khan Achak-zai, governor of Peshawar, was despatched to 
destroy it; Fatteh-khan Babakar-zai accompanying him. On enter- 
ing the district of Nawak, so secure was the Achak-zai chief that Sha- 
habudeen-khan would shut himself up in his fort, that he accepted 
Fatteh-khan’s invitation to dinner at his place, Jameeyat. 

_ Shahabudeen-khan getting intelligence of this, sallied out with his 
cavalry and fell upon the Durances as they were carelessly straggling 
on to their stage, and routed the cavalry, killed the artillery men, burnt 
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with a force, recovered and mounted the guns, and made use of them for 
several days without effect against the fort walls, which remained entire 
until destroyed by British Sappers in the autumn of 1839. 

Shahabudeen-khan and Fatteh-khan for a long time were played 
off against each other by the tribe, and the enmity existing between 
them was considerably increased by Shahabudeen-khan’s brother Meer 
Mahammad (whose praises as a bold soldier are still sung,) being killed 
by Fatteh-khan, in the district of Khakah. This enmity continued un- 
abated until the death of Fatteh-khan, and the two rival chiefs had ge- 
nerally two or three fights every season, (harvest.) On the death of 
Fatteh-khan, Shahabudeen-khan made the usual mourning visit to his 
son, (the present) Samad-khan, and this long-standing quarrel was then 
made up. 

Samad-khan married a daughter of his, giving a daughter in return to 
his grandson, Mansoor-khan. 

This brings the Toran Ghiljye history down to a tolerable modern pe- 
riod, and nothing remains to be noticed, but a few particulars regarding 
the forces furnished to the Duranee kings by the Ghiljyes. 

The Andadees furnished 600 horse as did the Tarakees in the follow- 
ing proportion, 

Babadeen-khels 120, Sak-khels 120, Peroz-khels 60, Tsoil-khels 60; 
Gurbuz-khels 120, and Na-khels 120. 

The Hotakees furnished 500 as did the Shamal-zais, including the 
Babakar-zais 500, and the Tokhees furnished 1,000. 

The Tokhees received 1,60,000 Tabrezee rupees (10 annas each) per 
annum thus :— 


1064 Swars at 100, Aid ola ea ..  1,06,400 
Mausabdars, (officers,) .. ra as we 35,600 
Hakim, (chief,) a2 ce ye a ~ 18,000 
1,60,000 
The distribution of the Tokhees, as follows : 
| Ashoor-khan says, Meerza Pairo says, 
Kishyanees, .* -< ape thee +s -. 66 
Bata-khel, “* -* "* 30 *- ** "* 36 
Jalal-zai, — Pa Cae 2s Svea — .. 164 


Pero-zai, 2 * «4% ** ** l44 ** ** ~~ 140 
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Ashoor-khan says, Meerza Pairo says, 
Baso-khel, a sie eet bee AF ee Lae 
Aiyoob-zai, oe — 2, ae K Saecaes 
Meeran-zai, a — Seem Cte ke ik .. 104 
Noor-khel, = ea Sees wees = ‘satin ol 
Mahammad-zai, .. - et! Pee = -2, 230 
Aka-zai, me =e ad Meera ah eer. 3 | 
1,006 998 
The distribution of the Mahammad-zais is as follows: 
Peerak-khel, os -. 16 Shah Husen-khel, tow ab 
Kalloo-khel, wis =D Ws Umur-khel, a = 5 
Isse.zal, .. as teed Ye Seekak, .. se iu. toad 
Fakeer-zai, Sve ica Weel S Hasan-khel, = = 5 
Babree, .. Ste oa 7 . Adam-zai, _ ‘a ? 
Burhan-khel, = ie ? Hotak-zai, = o<ugrneQ 
Pato-zai, .. 45 seizure Akrabe-zai, x Zi 9 
Moosa-zal, 45-<250 Moosa-khel, are ae ALG 
Karmoo-khel, .. may iD Sace-zai, .. one 9 3 
Buhlol-zai, =e ai J Bazik-zai, sae we 3 
WNato-zai, -- o's oe 4 K han-khel, = +e 18 
Peerwalee-khel, .. or 9 





The Jalal-zai horsemen were thus divided : | 
Peroz-khel, e's ~~ 29 Nano-khel, sie nee 
Bahram-khel, se ST Siya-zal, .. ae we cos 
Dawut-khel, =" Aiea § Bahlol-khel, = . 44 
Najo-khel.,. . is a 9 


The Pero-zai horsemen were thus divided ; - 
Sayud-khel, a Set) Os Irakee, «- a pee.) | 
Asho-zal,. . a eae hace ng ay . Le Bae 


The Meeran-zais say that in ‘the tin time of Sayud Rahmat-khan they 
furnished 133 men in the following proportion : . 
Nubradeen, F ae Sen-khel, .. F oun OO 

Akhe-zai,. . Sine fo SOIR. SNAOCUALIID ee eee 


Uhwa-zai and Kute-zai,.. 22 ieee 


-— » ania ew a ..*s - 
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The distribution of the Hotakees was as follows - 


Malee-zai, Ar oo une’ 2 Maroof-zai, eta .. 2 ek 
Khade-zai, ses hg 9 Utman-khel, id ae! | 
Tadzak, .. Bs eee Isak-zai, .. ea se Sa 
Barat-zai, . . = sae k6 Aka-zai, .. ye = ES 
Ramee-zai, - cutee ZO Baee-zai,. . me ons + 
Umar-zai, ee ~— 23 Baba-zai, . . = Se 6 
‘Toon-zal, .. = om . Be Saghad-zai, oa =m 
Tahiree, .. ae a 7 Alee-zai, . . at = 6 
Saut-khel, ca yoo 26 Polad,  .. a : 3 
Fesaf-khel, ra 23> 16 Tahiree, .. - 25 “™6 
Issozai, .. 2 — 1 





Again the distribution of the Isak-zai Hotakee’s 69 menis as follows - 


Kutte-zal, or see 14 Hade-zai, .. He -s tog 
Kudeen-zai, iw oa 7 Umar-zai,. . i = 7 
Kundle-zai,.. .. cor 4 Mandeen-khel, .. ss 2 





The Sursat, or provisions for the royal army in its march through the 
Ghiljye country was thus collected ; 

Kala-i-Ghiljye, 4-5 Hotaks, 0-5 Tokhees. 

Sar-i-Asp, Babakar-zais. 

Tazee, Mahammad-zais, Moosaka, Pero-zais and Jalal-zais. 

Nothing now remains but to note the locations of the different tribes. 

The Tokhees are to be found in the Arghandah valley, the Tarnak 
valley, the Khakak valley and in Nawak. 

The Hotakees are, generally speaking, found in Marghah, and in the 
Syorye, (shady side) and Peetao, (sunny side) of the Bare-ghar and 
Surkh-koh hills, and more particularly speaking, the Isak-zais are 
found in Marghak and Ataghar. 

The Malee-zais in Girdezangal and Gha Bolan. 

The Barat-zais in Roghanai. 

‘The Aka-zais in Kharnai and Dumandia. 

The Tun-zais in Syorye. 

The Umarzais at Mandav. 

The Sagharees. (Saghadais) at Mandah. 

The Ramee; sais: at Ataghar, and the Baee-zais at Sorah and Kingar. 
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The Surkh-koh is called in Pushtoo Sirah-ghar. 

The Babakar-zais are found at Swad-zai, Jungeer, Sar-i-As (asp,) 
Shah Mardan and Nawah. 

The Shamal-zais are found at Shibar, Halatagh, Jetz and Mundan. 

Other information of a geographical and minute statistical nature 
regarding the Toran Ghiljyes is in my possession, as are the original 
Daftars which could not be generally interesting. The following one 
fact may be. 

The searped hill and barrack walls against which the Ghiljyes ran 
their heads, on the 21st May 1842, losing 400. killed, were their own 
handy work chiefly, (the garrison having merely finished them,) of the 
preceding autumn. 

It being impossible to procure labourers from Candahar, I had oc- 
casion to call on the tribes to furnish labourers in the exact proportion 
they had formerly furnished soldiers to the Duranee kings, and they 
were mustered every morning by their respective chiefs, rod in hand. 
Being highly paid, (one rupee to every three,) they continued to work 
long after the winter set in, sleeping in the plain below the hill in open 
graves / two feet deep for warmth. Her gracious Majesty's head on the 
new Company’s Rupees made a few demur taking them at first; but 
finding out their value they soon got over this prejudice against ‘‘ the 
image ;"" and after spitting on the rupees and treading on them, took the 
** Buttars” as they called them home as lawful gain, without a self-ac- 
cusation, it is to be hoped, of their having encouraged idolatry. 

That money was little valued by the Afghans of the wilds (Sahra) 
before the British forces entered Afghanistan, the following will prove. 

On my way from Cabool to Candahar in the winter of 1837-38, I 
several times failed in getting milk and butter, while my attendants 
who had travelled before in the country were plentifully supplied. I 
found the reason to be that I offered money, while they gave needles, 
and odds and ends of coarse Cabool chintz. 

On one occasion after marching all day, I lost my way and got 
benighted, a and separated from my baggage. On arriving at one of these 
Ghilj ace-khels or wild encampments, ral. allowed me to enter their 


| tents, but nothing would induce them to kill a sheep for money, (they 


even refused to take a gold ducat,) histones tavingcloas and the 
sana Realm: Gremehaet hye of sey ettonclants giving:sn: old Ca- 


7 
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bool choghak. On leaving Candahar for Quetta, I laid in a stock of 
needles, little looking-glasses, pewter rings and wooden combs ; and again 
on leaving Kalat-i-Naseer for Shikarpoor, I was obliged to lay in a stock 
of pieces of coarse native white cotton cloth. For a whole piece I 
used to get a sheep ; and eggs, fowls, milk, butter, &c. were only purchas- 
able by the yard of cloth. In the autumn of 1841, even in the Ghiljaee 
country, melons were sold for equal weight of wheat, and grapes for 
three times their weight in wheat. 

On the army first arriving at Candahar, the wild hill Afghans who 
got paid for the supplies they sold in Company’s rupees, took them to 
the town shroffs, and paid one and two annas batta to get them changed 
for the ‘‘ Kalamah-dar"”’ or Candaharee rupee, thus giving eighteen 
annas for eleven or twelve ; not being able to count, they talked of haying 
a ‘‘kid-skin” of rupees. 

List of Places on a portion (upper) of the Arghandah River. 


ee 


Lefi bank, | Right bank, Left bank. Right bank, 
Arghasoo. Parsang, 
| Takhoon. Mamachakh. 
| Salem. | Sangeesar, 
Meezan, Surkhakai. 
Shekhan. Tarkhuloon, 
| ‘es Dolanna Chaghbad. 
»® Shadee Barakee, 
» Totee. Nangyan. 
= Dohlah. Saigaz, 
e Kondilan. Kailatoo, 
e Jadang. Jijgah; Narrai. 
e Jakhtoo. || . Bargah, Sardarrah, 
Chalakoor. Girdai, Biland warkhb. 
Maidan. Shukushta, Ulachee. 
Takhoonak, Badar, Shaigan. 
Surkhsang Nalee, Thakr. 
Taj Mahammad, Kadalak, Sapitao. 
Walagai, . Pum bazar Duberak. 
Molai. z Tanghutai, Pezgul. 
Madat, | Karulghan, Chaghmagh. 
| Bagh. Oman, or 
Mossai, E | Jirghanai. 
Gazah, | Kaftalak. 
Beetab Solan. 
Gumbat Kharnai, Bareezar. 
22 
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The Arghandah river rises in Malistan, then comes to Fort Alee Gou- 
har, then to the Fort of Bakar Sultan, called Sangi Mashak, west bank ; 
thence Turgan, west bank; thence Gazah, west bank; thence Bal ha- 
sarr, west bank; thence Mughaitoo, west bank, (near Kharnai.) 

The Attah Hazarahs (uppermost) join into the Kalandar Hazarahs 
(who are next below them on the river) at Kharnai, The boundary of 
the latter and the Peroz-khel Tokhees is at Avkol, the boundary of the 
latter and the Bahlol-khel is at Fort Husen, the boundary of the latter 
and the Perozais is at Aldai (Nulla Zardad,) the boundary of the latter 
and the Khan-khel is at Beetab. 


Route from Kalat-i-Ghilzyze to 


Dera Ismail-khan, Kalat-i-Ghiljaee, Urgakoo, Dab-i-Pishai, crossing 
the Pass; Fort Konah in Marghah, Fort Maiyar in Halatagh, Wuch 
Marghah, (or Kaimkhelee,) Darwaze, beyond Jetz; Sargadee, Ismail- 
khan, Kanokee, Gul Wanah, Kurman-i-Sar, Ashewat, Kashkalwee, 
Handeerah Kalan-i-Kakeree, Chukhah, Jyob, Shagee, Sarmaghah, pass- 
ing Gholaree Pass; Neelye, Tormyumah (Gomal,) Kats-speenkee, Man- 
jigarah in Daman, .Kulachee, Gada-i-Gandipoora, Dera Ismail-khan, 
Sakaree, Jetz, Yaiyak-beree, Shaheedan, Turwoh, Kasakuk, Dakha 
(deserts,) ‘l'araghaz, Dochnah, Lakatijah, Goostoee, Se-nika, Tsa 
teandai, Doo-mandee (Ghuznee road falls in here,) Kotkee, Kanzoor, 
Sarmaghah. 

The Nasarees (Daoot-khel) having bullocks, first move to Hindustan 
by the Gholaree or Zawah” Pass; then the other Nasarees, then the 
Kharotees, then the Myan-khels. 
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Report, §c. from Captain G. B. Tremenuneere, Execulive Engineer, 
Tenasserim Division, to the Officer in charge of the office of Super- 
. intending Engineer, South Eastern Provinces ; mith information 
concerning the price of Tin ore of Mergui, in reference to Extract 
from a Despatch from the Honorable Court of Directors, dated 
25th October 1843, No. 20. Communicated by the Government of 

India. 


Srr,—Agreeably to instructions conveyed in your letter, No. 3018, 
of the 7th of February last, I have the honor to subjoin such informa- 
sion as I have been able to obtain, concernigg the probable cost of the 
tin ore of Mergui. ~ 

2. With the view of ascertaining its value in the home market, 
I transmitted, about the period of my first report on the tin of this 
province, a box of average samples of the ore, to a smelting establish- 
ment in Cornwall, (Messrs. Bolitho & Co.) having extensive connection 
with the tin mifies of that country. In April 1843, Mr. Thomas 
Bolitho informed me, that—“ The samples of once-washed ore pro- 
duces about 70 per cent. of tin, and the twice-washed yields nearly 
76 percent. ‘The metal is very good, being almost free from alloy ; 
some of the samples which have been sent to me from the Malayan 
peninsula contain titanium. 

ae” ‘The ore appears to separate from the matrix very easily. 
meas No, 161. No. 17, New SERIES. 3 A 
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“ The consumption of tin throughout the world increases so slowly, 
and the supply at present being more than equal to the demand, there 
is little inducement to speculate in tin mines. 

** The produce of Cornwall is 6,000 tons per annum, and we cal- 
culate that the quantity produced at Java together with what is 
raised in the Malayan peninsula, will rather exceed the produce of 
Cornwall. The average price of tin in Cornwall has been about 72s. 
per cwt., but it is now as low as 56s., which is the present price of the 
best Straits tin, and tin mines are suffering greatly from the deprecia- 
tion in the value of their metal. 

“It may serve for your guidance to know, that at this moment tin 
ore of the description of the sample twice-washed, would fetch in Eng- 
land about £ 46 per ton.” 

3. The following calculations of the probable result of a shipment 
of tin ore, and of the metal, have been obligingly made for me by 
two mercantile gentlemen of Maulmain. They are based on the 
lowest prices which, according to Mr. Bolitho, were obtainable in the 
market in April 1843, and show a probable profit on tin ore of 7s. 8d. 
per cwt.; but a loss on the shipment of the metal of 12s. 4d, per cwt. in 
one case, and 4s. 9d. per cwt. in the other. 

July 1843. Tin ore from Maulmain purchased at 45 rupees per 
hundred viss, equal to 365 Ibs. 


£2. A. 

45 Rs. per °/, viss = per cwt. 14 rupees, or 0 28 O 
Charges. ~ Pw hed Merste 
Duty, e- es oe es o% OTSKO 
Stout boxes and shipping charges in Maul- @ oro 

main, oe oe _ °* sol 

Freight home £ 2 per ton, -. i ae 0 2 0 
Insurance 24 °/,on40s. .-- os ee 0 410 
Commission and London charges 54 °/. -- O#2 3 

Interest commission 5 °/, on purchase, ..- 012.010 4 








2 a8 Wrisu 038 4 








Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, *F = ; = Pre 0 ac o 
— : er) | : wie oes ‘ 
“Leaves @ Profit per ewt. - Na a wt fe Nig. 2-8 


_* a Lees r 2. ~~ 
igi pat wa pein ie GF lore = tart). Doel Sleeon 
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July 1843. Tin from Maulmain purchased at 77 rupees per hun- 


dred viss. 
Li aki dh 
77 Rs. per °/, viss = 23 Rs. 14 annas, or 
percwt. .. e's - oa 4 047 9 
Charges. Eu a. a 
Duty, es “+ ee “e o6 010 O 
In Maulmain shbehnie &c. per cwt. Sa 0 O 6G 
Insurance 24 “/, or 6 °/, -- = Ov AizG 
London charges, viz. commission 24 “°/, ) —° f 
Ware-house and Dock dues |{ °/, other | Se Dee 
incidental expences 14 °/, - iS ’ 
Interest on Purchase. 
Six months @ 5 per cent. .. i. by 0: Bid 
Freight @ £ 3 per ton, ee re 0 3 0 020 7 
068 4 
Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, a wd 0 56 0O 
Leaves a loss of percwt. << ee ~ 012 4 
Another calculation of November 1844. 
R. A. P. 


Usual cost of tin in Maulmain, Rs. 77-8 iy 
per 365 Ibs, on Rs... ies 23 5 2 per cwt. 


ota 


Freight to England @ £ 1-10 per ton, 012 O 
Duty, @ 10s. - i oa ave 5 0 Q 
Shipping charges here and in London, .. 0 8 O 
Commission in London @ £ 24 per cent. .- 013 0 


wu 
i] 
on) 
te 


et 
Or, aa -- O60 9 

Assumed it in London, « ee EO. SO aU 
Leaves a loss per cwt. of .- —- 0. *& @ 

4. “The assumed rate for the ore at Maulmain, 45 rupees per 365 


2% - Ibs, sas be I think subject to a reduction; but that for the metal, 
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is probably the lowest average. It will be observed also, that the 
London price of 56s. per cwt. is taken at a period of great depression 
in the value of the article which had averaged 72s. per cwt.; but it 
would nevertheless appear, that to send it to England in the state of 
clean ore would be by far the safest investment. 

5. Many localities in the Mergui province in which the ore exists 
abundantly, have been already described and publicly made known ; 
but little or no attention has been given to the subject by merchants 
of Maulmain. Their business consists principally in timber, piece 
goods and hardware, and they have no inclination to embark in 
mining speculations. A small shipment of ore, being part of about 24 
tons collected by convicts and others at the Government expense, 
was made to England by Messrs. Bilton and Co. of Maulmain; but 
the quantity was so small, that no result has been made known by 
their home correspondent. At Malewan in the Pak-chan river at 
the southern extremity of Tenasserim, between one and two hundred 
active Chinamen are engaged in collecting the ore in the streams 
described in my third report of 8th April 1843, Journal As. Soc. 
Vol. XII. p. 523. They have been very successful, but there is so lit- 
tle communication with that part of the coast that no accurate statement 
of the result of their annual labours can be obtained. They convert it 
into metal, which comes with Tacopah and other tin into the Maul- 
main market. 

6. Other localities equally productive end available to the private 
speculator have been indicated in former reports, and more are becom- 
ing known. A specimen recently obtained by E. O'Riley, Esq. from 
Henzai, north of Tavoy, is forwarded. It is said to be plentiful there ; 
but, without multiplying instances, sufficient evidence has been re- 
corded of the existence in the Tenasserim provinces of rich stores of 
the ore of this useful metal, and it has been also shown that there is 
no obstacle to its profitable production. 

Mining or other operations of this nature supported by the Govern- 
ment, have generally proved unsuccessful in India; but the time may 
perhaps arrive, when the attention of private capitalists may be turned 
in this direction. j 

G. B, TRemEneREne, 


Ex. Engineer, Tenasserim Provinces. , 
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A Supplementary Account of the Hazarahs. By Major R. Luecu, C. B. 
Late Political Agent, Candahar. 
| Drawn up under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. } 


A former account of the tribes inhabiting the Hazarajat, was furnished 
to Lord Auckland’s government, and printed with the other papers of 
the late Mission to Cabool, (Captain Burnes’s), 

I had hopes of procuring a written history of this tribe which I 
have reason to suppose exists, when I was obliged to quit Candahar 
with General Nott’s force in August, 1842. It was, if I remember, said to 
be in the possession of the Chief of the Dai Kundee Hazarahs, whose 
son was at that time a hostage in Candahar. 

The Hazarahs claim brotherhood with Europeans, saying that both 
are descendants of Japheth, the son of Noah. . 

The Hazarahs are called Moghuls by the Ghiljyes. 

I believe that the Hazarahs in former time*® were like the Afghans 
of a subsequent period, planted on the confines of India. 

They, 1 believe, held the high road from Cabool to Candahar and 
Herat up to comparatively speaking a recent period. 

“Many of the names of villages in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Candahar prove a Hazarah founder ; and the tomb of one of their pro- 
genitors, Choupan, is on the high road between Candahar and Herat 
near Greeskh : the place is now called Khah-i-Choupan. 

In a paper on the history of Kalat-i-Naseér, I mentioned my opinion 

4 that the Hazarahs extended as far as Shael Quetta, from the name 
Takatoo of the mountain bounding that valley towards Pishing and 
Candahar; and from Kuchlah (which means caves in the Hazarah 
dialect), being the first stage from Quetta towards Candahar. 

The word ‘“Shev” both in the Hazarah and Brahavee dialects 
(Koodd-gal) means below, lower; for we find the Shev Hassarrs or 
lower Hassarrs, distinguished from the Bal Hassarrs or upper Hassarrs. 

There is in the neighbourhood of Candahar the shrine of an Hazarah 
saint, who has the title of Hai-taz, (the rush rider). I have mislaid the 
detailed account of the miracle that got the saint this title. 

The Hazarahs’ simplicity is proverbial, and it is probable that they 
were cheated by the Afghans and Ghiljyes out of quite as much land as 

they were beaten off. 
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They hold fire-arms in greater esteem than their rivals, and do not, as 
they do, trust to the vaunted Toora (sword) entirely. They make ex- 
cellent powder, and are capital shots ; and, strange for a people inhabiting 
a hilly country, are good riders. 

They feel ashamed of their Tartar cast of countenance and want of 
beards ; and I invariably observed that the higher in rank a Hazarah 
chief was, the less he resembled his race. 

They call the Afghans, ‘‘ Avghoons.’’ Such is their aversion to the 
Tartar cast of countenance, that it is reported they ask no question of 
their wives for presenting them with children, the images of some of 
their Afghan handsome neighbours; and the opportunities afforded a 
passing stranger, even, by some tribes are said to be most shameless.* 

As an instance of their want of polish, I instance the case of a Haza- 
rah chief who visited me in the end of 1841 at Kalat i-Ghiljye. This 
man resided at so small a distance from town (Candahar), that had he 
been inclined he might have visited it once a week at least. As his 
services were required for our garrison, I made him a present of a shawl, 
and sent him round the fort to see the buildings and the commencement 
of our fortification. On his return, after signs of great uneasiness in his 
chair and sundry whisperings with his confidential attendant standing 
behind him, he at last confessed that he had a request to make before 
taking leave, if I would not be offended. This was, that in his tour round 
the fort he had been struck with wonder at a large copper deg (caul- 
dron) used by the executive engineer to mix lime (the weather requir- 
ing warm water to be used), and that he hoped I would give it him in- 
stead (if I liked) of the shawl. It was of the common size used at 
cooks’ shops at Candahar. ty 

The vessel was accordingly purchased for him, and presented after 
being scrubbed as well as time permitted ; and he left with it highly de- 
lighted, vowing he would make soup of a whole sheep in it and feast 
all the tribes. I never heard that the lime had any bad effect on the 
soup eaters. I have no doubt that this deg will. after a generation or 

->~-two-have wonderful tales told of it in connection with the Faringees, 





who built Kalatin the autumn to destroy itin the spring» 
‘ L¥ TLS the Afghans give their Dutch build in the following couplet: a ? ? * 
ee Peasts koonasti naghara dared, 
gel tet egitqyteeenes Hasarah dumba darad.”’ Wi 2 Shae ee 
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I propose that this account should consist of the different memoranda 
found in my journal connected with the Hazarahs, according to the or- 
der of dates. 

Memorandum, 19th July 1839, Candahar.—To the north of the Arif- 
khanee Baloche of Kejran, (to the north of Teereen) are the Babalee 
Hazarahs under Husenee-khan, and his nephew Mahmood-khan; and to 
the north of the Babalee are the Chora Hazarahs; 2000 families under 
Allee Husen-khan and Mahammad Husen. They are taxed one sheep 
each house. 

Mahmood and his uncle Husenee both live at Zarafshan. Mehdee- 
khan was the father of Mahmood. The Babalee Hazarahs are reckoned 
at 5000 houses, and they are said to be able to furnish 200 horse and 
300 foot. The Sardars of Candahar collected yearly about 2 or 3000 
sheep. The sister of Mahammad Husen-beg Dai-koondee is Mahmood- 
khan’s wife, and Mahmood-khan's sister is the mother of Khairulla- 
beg Dai-koondee. Gizon, called the Cashmeer of Western Afghan- 
istan, was originally a government post. It is now enjoyed by Ma- 
hammad Takee Beg, a Dai-kundee Hazarah. It was through the 
Hazarahs that the revenue called Sang-o-baz (the goat and stone) 
became known. When a tribe is next to independent, it is said to 
pay a stone-and-goat revenue ; that is, the collectors of revenue are met 
with an old lean goat in one hand, and a stone in the other, as much as 
to say, if you do not put up with this shadow of tribute you shall have 
this (the stone) on your head. 

Memorandum, Chapa-khanna Karabagh, 244h June 1841, and 1st Sep- 
tember 1842.—The four Dastaks of Ornee are Tamakee Taltamoor, Doka, 
and Sagadee. These, with Aldye, Mahammad Khoja, and Meer Maham- 
mad, are sons of Hajee. Their chiefs are Husen-khan, Hasan-khan, 
and Mahammad Takee-khan, sons of Meer Alee-khan, son of Zakee- 
khan. The Mahammad Khoja Hazarahs are under Mahammad Husen- 
khan the son of Gulisthan-khan, the son of Abdul Masam-khan. These 
are the Hazarahs of Karabagh; they are at enmity with the Tarakees, 
which was amply verified on the approach of General Nott’s force to 
Karabagh in 1842. The Ghiljyes had forsaken their forts from fear of 
the force, and on coming up to Karabagh the Hazarahs were seen hur- 
rying across the plain on their beasts of burden with empty bags to sack 
their neighbours’ forts. Some of the Hazarahs accompanied the force 
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one or two marches further, in hopes of getting the contents of the other 
Ghiljaee forts in advance. 

Memorandum, 28th June 1841.—'There are four Dastaks of Jagharee 
Hazarahs ; Garai’ee, Baghochury, Izdaree, and Attak. F 

The three other Dastaks are Kalandars, Pashahee and Sherdagh. The 
seven are called Mama. Sultan Bakar is by tribe an Attak; his father 
was Augoobeg, son of Sufee Sultan: he has four sons, Sharhat-i-Alee, 
Jamshed, Bijan, and Ismail. . 

The Arghandah river rises in Malisthan, then comes to Fort Alee 
Gouhar-khan, then to the Fort of Bakar Sultan, called Sang-i-Mashak, 
west bank; thence Turgan, west bank; thence Gazah, west bank ; thence 
Bal hassarr, west bank: thence Kunghaitoo, west bank ; Shev hasarr, 
west bank; thence the Tokhees to Siya Sang of the Khan-khels, east 
bank ; thence Mezan, east bank, to Dahlak, 

Memorandum, 18th August 1841.—Karez-i-Salai is a Supzee, among 
the Dai Choupan Hazarahs, his residence is Shaee: to the west he 
has Meerza Sultan Sohbat-khanee Hazarah of Karez and Chalakoor; 
to the east Uruzghan Gundah Hazarahs; to the north the Khojakais 
under Tamas-khan ; and to the south the Khan-.khel Tokhees of Bagh. 

The Dai Choupans, in all 2,500 families, are divided into three clans. 2 

Wachak, under Murtuza-khan. 
- Orasee, ditto, Murza Sultan. 
Baintan, ditto, Zardad Sultan. ; 

The Wachaks are divided into four. 

Paindah Mahammad, Bubash, Daoozai and Sheerah. | 

The Orasee are divided into three: Isfandyar, Ghulam-i-Wakee, and 
Baitamoor. 

‘Baintan had five divisions : Wuttee Murghans, Sherak, Malik Makam- 
mad, and Mahammad Beg, of which are Sult Alee and Zardad 
Sultan. 

The Dai Choupans are originally from Greeshk ; the tomb of their 
progenitor is stillin existence, (Khak-i-Choupan.) = 
ncscAG ISTE was the first chief of Kalat-i-Ghiljye. | - . 

‘Pendah Mahammad, Daoozai, reed gE and Mahammad. mais 
td chiaatemadanDtikensn’ is Seran, of Meeraa Sultan 
Baghoochar, 
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Besides the revenye of the Dai Choupans (3,000 sheep, goats and 
lambs,) that of Chalakoa (a desirable place by all accounts to spend the 
winter, in preference to Kalat-i-Ghiljye) under Kongharee was 600 
sheep, goats and lambs, and 12 Kharwars (120 maunds) of grain. 

Memorandum, 15th October 1841; Kalat-i-Ghiljye. The boundary 
between the Kalandar and Jaghuree Hazarahs is at Oloom of the Salai 
Kalandar Hazarahs; the place is not on the river Arghandah, it is near, 
and almost the same as Gardoon-i-Nungoo. 

The boundary of the Kalandar Hazarahs and the Tokhees is at Av- 
khol on the Arghandah, which belongs to the Kalandar Hazarahs. 

The places of the Kalandars are Mughailoo, Gardoni Kotal, Oloom, 
Gardoon-i-Murgo, Doom-i-Sago, Surkh Kol Ablecto, Gardo, Bayh, and 
Moklai. ‘The chiefs, their titles and residences are Alee Bakheh, con of 
Ghulam Husen Khan, at Ableeto. 

The Kalandar revenue is payable at Ghuznee in hair carpets (palas) 
and sheep. 

Korghushtoo is a place of the Myanishees of the divisions Shekho 
and Ghulam. 

They may be 100 families; they never regularly paid revenue to the 
Sardars of Candahar, but are assessable by the king. 

The Shekhos are ryots of wig who takes one lamb from each 
house. 

Sheep won't live in their country, but goats will ; they die of rot in the 
livers immediately it reaches the gall. The cure is the gambelahs. 

Memorandum, 6th November 1841.—Kalatei-Ghiljye ; the following is 
road to Mughaitoo Halan Rabat. Sebandee, Jijgah Gorgaran, Kasalghan 
on the Arghandah, Mughaitoo, 

From Gorgaran Mughaitoo bears west, Hingai east, Bakhtoo north, 
and Karatash south. 

The titles of the Hazarahs are Khan, Sultan, Ikhtyars, Wakee, Meh- 
tar and Turkhan. 

The Kalandars have to their west Ghulam-i-Wakee and Bubash Ha- 
garahs, to the north Uruzghan under Zoulee and Sult Alee, to the east 
Attah, and to the south the Jalalzai Tokhees. 

The Hazarahs of Candahar are on excellent terms with the Parseewans, 


(I have also heard them called Parsus) those at Dendales were origi- 
: B 


— 
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nally brought from Persia by Shah Abbas the Great; they are of the 
divisions Ruzbyanee, Zanganah, Burbur and Siah> Mansoor. 

During the early wars of the Hazarahs and Ghiljyes, the latter burnt 
the dead bodies of the former that came in their possession, and only 
discontinued the practice (disgraceful to both parties as men and Mosul- 
mans) on the former retaliating. The system of offering indignity to 
dead bodies is a favorite one with the Afghans.* 


The Hazarahs as well as Ghiljyes do not eat fish, although they agree 
it was made lawful food by their prophet. 

In going down the river Arghandah we were struck with the fine fish 
in that clean part of the stream, and gesired to have some; no one in 
the whole tribe could be found who knew how to catch them: at last a 
dyer who poached for his own use, (he was an inhabitant of Candahar, 
not an Afghan) volunteered his services with small pea-like balls of 


* On the very first day that I entered Afghanistan (the Khyber Pass in the antumn 
of 1837,) I observed that all the bodies of the Sikhs who had been killed nearthe Pass, 
(in the battle of Jamrood between Mahammad Akbar-khan and Huree Sing) had 
been heaped together. 

On the breast of the corpse of Goda-khan Momaod Afghan, they lit a fire; he having 
been killed in our service. 

The grave of the first officer who was buried after the army reached Candahar (he 
was murdered) was being dog into, when the resurrectionists were disturbed by my 
gardener going to turn water off into the garden, and a repetition of the attempt was 
alone prevented by my making the owner of the field responsible for the preservation 
of the tomb. 

During the siege of Kalat-i-Ghiljye, the fire that had been kindled to consume the 
corpse of a Hindoo native officer was extinguished by the besiegers, and the bodies of 
the camp followers they had cut up were the next day hacked with their spades by the 
cultivators who came to the spot to turn water into their fields. 

The graves of those who were killed in 1839 at Ghugnee were in 1842 found defiled. 
It became at last necessary on the mfirch to bury under cover of tents, and to use 
every ingenuity to conceal the spot which in many cases was of no avail, and no pre- 
ventative against exhumation. I have lately heard that all the graves at Candahar 
have been opened by Umar-khan, the son of Sardar Kobudil-khan, who intended to 
burn the mouldering bones with horse litter; but the Mullas obliged him to content 
himself with scattering them about the plain. 

Graves of Mohammadans in Afghanistan are opened for the sake of the shrouds, by 
a set who are thence called Cafan Kash, and great excitement was occasioned in the 
winter of 1837 in Cabool, by a young married woman of rank having opened a newly 
made grave. She had been persuaded that, if she succeeded in giving to her rival (hus. 
band’s second wife) to eat halwah cooked on the breast of a corpse, she would become 
‘the sufed-bakht (white-fortuned) or favorite. Hog’s lard rubbed in the hair is considered 


a specific for estranging affection, 
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flour mixed with gall and Marg-i-Mahee, (the fish-bone nut) which he 
threw into the stream, the surface of which was soon covered with 
floating fishes in a state of intoxication, (not dead), Bringing them to 
land was good fun for the boys who had assembled, 

Observing in the crowd of spectators the village Mulla (who are gene- 
rally half-read) who evidently regarded us as cannibals, I enquired why 
they did not eat fish; he replied, he could not tell me, but it was un. 
doubtedly lawful food. A good stock of fine large fish being now 
laid before us, I begged the Mulla to make them lawful eating ; this, he 
ought to have known, could be done by merely dashing the live ones 
thrice to the ground. He however looked disconcerted at my request, 
and hesitated. After a short time, during which we all kept our coun- 
tenances, he called for a knife and was about to cut their throats, when 
I suggested that the bellies were the proper places; and he actually, 
after pronouncing his solemn “ Bismillah Alléh Akbar,” went through 
this first part of the cook’s duty: and, as he looked after us as we de- 
parted to breakfast, I have no doubt he said to himself, ‘‘ These Faringees 
are after all not such a dirty feeding set of Kafars as they are said 
to be.”’ 

The Hazarahs, notwithstanding the general enmity between the tribe 
and the Ghiljyes and Afghans, have their friends and allies among 
them; three Maliks of the Alee-khel Ghiljyes have gone over to Sultan 
Bakar, the deadly enemy of their tribe, having quarrelled with their 
brother Malik : their names are Mato, Natho, and Shahabudeen. 

The Hazarahs have been driven out of part of their country by the 
Wardaks (from the stages of Haft Asya, Hyder-khelgShashgou, &c.) 
These Wardaks are said to amount to 9,000. 

The Hooree Wardaks, who now occupy this part of the road from 
Ghuznee to Cabool, are divided into three clans; Malee-khel, Badud 
(Bahadur) khel, and Hyder-khel. 

The Malee-khels are divided into Hasan-khel, Hasrah, Muradee-khel, 
and Shadee-khel. 

The Badud-khels into Panchpaee Zeerak and Khaja Khidr, and the 
Hyder-khels into Tokur-khel and Eesa-khel. ; 

- The Hoorees are reckoned at 2,000 snookes, or houses. 

In their hills there is a grass called Tabarghan that sheep feed on, 

which imparts a fine flavour to the ghee, milk, and its other preparations. 
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There is also a red flower, called Suraan, which is boiled, and the 
strained water used as a cooling drink. 

The slaves in Afghanistan are chiefly Hazarahs, and the Afghans say 
it is as lawful to buy and sell them as negroes. 

N. B.—I have, I think, a good account of the Hazarahs dependent on 
Cabool in my “ Vicovitch’s Cabool,”’ a work which I hope some day 
to have time to translate. It is composed of accounts of the different 
districts of Cabool, drawn up at the request of that Russian agent, during 
his residence at Cabool in the latter end of 1837 and beginning of 1538. 





Rough Notes on the Zoology of Candahar and the Neighbouring 
Districts. By Capt. Tuos. Huron, of the Invalids, Mussoorie. 
With notes by Ev. Buyru, Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum. 


No. 1. Vespertilionide. Two species of Bats are common at Can- 
dahar, a large and a small kind ; the latter 1 preserved in spirits and 
have sent you, though I fear they are spoiled.t| This species is very 
common, and may be seen from February till towards the end of 


1. They arrived in excellent condition, and may be thus characterized : 

Pipistrelius lepidus, Blyth. Length three inches and one-eighth to three and a quar- 
ter, of which the tail measures one and a half; alar expanse eight and a half to nine 
inches : fore-arm an inch and three-eighths, ora trifle less; longest finger two inches 
and a quarter; tibia half an inch; foot and claws five-sixteenths of an inch. Ears 
smaller than usual among the Pipistrelles, measuring from lowermost anteal base 
half an inch, and their tips spreading to an inch asunder; tragus subovate, and curved 
as usual. Sides of the face very tumid,” General colour a light yellowish-clay, pale 
sandy or isabella-brown ; underneath paler: the volar membrane light dusky, and the 
inter-digital at base towards the wrist, also the tip of the wing, and a broad border be- 
tween the leg and proximate finger, with the fingers themselves, of the same light hue 
as the fur of the body. | 

Captain Hutton’s large species is not improbably the Noctulinia noctula, v. N. alti- 
volans, (White) Gray, common in Europe; for I doubt much the distinction of Mr. 
Hodgson’s Vesp. fabiata from the noctuéa, and a very closely allied species, if not the 
same, has been described by Mons, F. Cuvier from Sumatra ens 

The description of habitat resorted to by the third species is that of Riinolophus 

perniger, Hodgson, v. luctus (7), ‘Temminck, further to the eastward. 





the north parts of A! 


‘It may be re ed here that Elphinstone mentions Monkeys, as found only on 
orth-east parts of Afghanistan ; a statement which does not appear to have been 
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October, flitting about in crowds in the twilight hours of evening ; 
they shelter during the day in holes of houses, walls, and rocks. 

The larger kind I have only seen occasionally on the wing, and 
never possessed a specimen. There is said to be another large kind 
found in the limestone caverns which occur in the mountains, but I 
suspect it to be the same. 

No. 2. Felts tigris. Is said to occur in the jungles of Bhawulpore 
along the banks of the Sutledge, but I saw no traces of it. In the 
lower parts of the country, towards Scindh, I do not think it occurs. 
It is not in Afghanistan.* 

No. 3. Felis leo. Is said to occur in some parts of Afghanistan ; but 


2. According to Elphinstone, Tigers are to be met with in most of the woody part? 
of Afghanistan: and Mr. Vigne remarks that the Tiger is ** said to be well known’’ upon 
the Sufyd koh mountain. Sir John McNeill saw one killed in Persia, at the foot of the 
Elboorz mountains, near the Caspian; and Morier states that it occurs in the vicinity 
of Vabreez, mentioning that he saw the skin of one that had been killed there a short 
time previously. Old Tournefort relates that the middle region, and even the borders 
of the snow limit, of Ararat, are inhabited by Tigers(?). He says thathe saw them 
within 100 yards of him, and that the young are caught in traps by the people round the 
mountain, to be exhibited in shows of wild beasts throughout Persia. At Grusia, at 
' the foot of Caucasus, a large one is mentioned by Kotzebue, and supposed by him to 
have been driven by hunger from the plain of Baghdad. Mons. Menetries (l think, for 
I have neglected to cite the authority in my note. book,) relates that—* During our stay 
at Lenkowa, | had the good fortune to obtain a Tiger that had been killed only fifteen 
versts off. It did not appear to differ from the Bengal Tiger, even inthe skull. It 
appears, as I subsequently learned, that one at least is killed every year in the vicinity, 
having been pursued perhaps by hunters, till it soughtrefuge in the neighbouring forests 
of the Rour. It is not, | believe, found in Caucasus, the skins sent thence to Europe 
having probably been brought from Georgia, whence thése of Leopards are alsosent."’ Lt, 
Irwin states, that the Tigeris found as far as Tashkund, but in that temperate climate 
he falls much short of the Bengal Viger in strength and ferocity. Burnes also speaks 
of ‘* Tigers of a diminutive species,”’ foundein the valley of the Oxus ; and Humboldt 
and Ehrenberg observed them so high as the latitude of Berlin: they are said to occur 
even on the banks of the Oby: and Du Halde speaks of them as common in Tartary and 
China. In Japan they are stated to be covered with a thick coat of long softfur, In 
the Himalaya they reach to an elevation of 3,000 feet, but are rare as far north as 
Simla, and they are said to be smaller in the N. W. provinces thanin Bengal. Dr. 
McClelland affirms that they are a great scourge to the inhabitants of KRemaon. Ke- 
ferring, however, to the more western portion of the range of this animal, and even to 
the northern, it is necessary to be on guard against the frequent misapplication of the 
name Ziger, which, io South Africa, for instance, invariably applies to the Leopard, 
and in S. America to the Jaguar; in Van VDieman’s Land even to the marsupial Thyla- 
cin: and with respect to a remark above cited, referring to Leopard skins being brought 
from Georgia to the Caucasus, it may be noticed that Guldenstadt describes the Leopard 
to inhabit the rocky parts of Gaucasus. chiefly to the south, about Tiflis; being of rare 
occurrence to the northward.—Cur, ds, Soc. 
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I doubt it, as I never saw a skin nor any spoils of the animal, nor 
could I find any one who had seen it.° 

No. 4. Felts leopardus! This animal is common in the mountain- 
ous parts of Afghanistan, and is destructive to flocks and cattle ; it 
seldom attacks man, though the Afghans have a great dread of it. 
The skins are prized as saddle-cloths, and are thrown over the saddle, 
with the tail fastened behind to that of the horse.* 

No. 5. Felts chaus, (vel erythrotis, Hodgson). This is not an un- 
common species on the hills of Quettah and other parts of the country. 

N. B.—‘‘ Seeah Gush” is the name of a Lynx in Persia,?. e. “‘ Black 
Ears.’ 

No. 6. Felis ——? A spotted skin of a small Lynx, the only one 
I saw: it was brought in its present state from the Huzarrah hills.° 

No. 7. Felts catus. The domestic Cat of the Afghans is very similar 
to that of the hill people in the Himalayan districts, running into all 
sorts of varieties as to colour, as they do with us, although the most 
general is a dark grey with black spots and stripes.’ 

No. 8. Canis . The domestic Dogs of the Afghans vary ac- 
cording to the climate. In the hilly tracts they are large and fierce ; 

3. Elphinstone remarks, that the only part of Afghanistan where he bad heard of the 
existence of Lions, was in the hilly country about Cabool, and there they are small 
and weak as compared with the African Lion, ‘ I even doubt,” he adds, ** whether 
they are Lions.’” The Lion is well known to occur, however, both in Persia and io 
Western India; and, according to Lieut. Irwin, some are found as far as Tasbkund, 
in a northerly direction and an easterly. J- Ad. S. viii, 1007.—Cur, As. Soc 

4. A Candahar specimen forwarded by Captain Hutton is of moderate dimensions, with 
rather long fur, very pale in coléur, and the spots a good deal ringed, including those 
along the back line.—Cur. As. Soc, 


5. This isthe Felis caracal, Schreber, of which the Society has lately received a 
specimen, killed at Jeypoor, from Captain Boys. It extends sparingly over the Upper 


Provinces, but appears not to occur in the peninsula of India: westward it inha- 
bits Syria, and the whole of Africa from Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope. 
F. chaus is common throughout India, from the Himalaya southward; and extends 
even to Arracan.—Cur. As. Soc. | 
6. This seems to me to be the British Wild Cat ( Felis sylvestris, Aldrovand, com- 








monly referred, but very doubtfully, to F. catus, Lin,; the former not occurring in 


Scandinavia). Its tail, however, would appear to taper, so far as can be judged from 


the open skin; whereas the tail of the British Wild Cat does nottaper. Judging from 


emory. of the figure published by Mons. F. Cuvier, I much suspect it to be his #. 
erm < but the colour and markings are quite those of F.. sylsestris.—Cur. As. Soc. 
“7. The domestic Cats of India are smaller than those of Europe, and are very com- 
Fo yl de ES “without, narkings, except on the limbs, and some more or less, 
ee gn y colour ; the feet and tail being also black, to agreater or less extent. 


0 ‘colour i ao caeacaaen in those of Europe (of unmixed breed); and the 
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and approach somewhat in appearance to the degenerate breed of 
Bhotan dogs, such as is found in the lower hills of the Cis-Hima- 
laya. Others are not very different from the common village dog of 
India, except perhaps that the bark is more decided in its tones, and 
the hair longer. These appear to be the mere effects of climate. 
There are likewise Turnspits and Greyhounds : some of the latter 
are good and fleet, with smooth short hair ; others are large and cloth- 
ed with long silky hair. At Cabool, Pointers are said to occur; but in 
the more southern parts I saw none.® 


true tabby, so common in Europe, is never seen in India: I mean the tabby with black 
ground and broad pale streaks peculiarly disposed ; forthe grey with black tiger-streaks is 
found in both regions, only that the Indian are of a purer grey than the European. 
The long-haired Kashmir Cats, when dark, are often of the same unstriped grey with 
black dorsal streaks, feet, and tip of tail, as the Indian; and, I think, I may add that 
the Indian are more generally partially or almost wholly white, than is the case in 
Europe. Wholly black Cats are certainly less common thanin Eogland. By the way, 
Elphinstone states that Cats of the long-haired variety, called Borauk, are exported in 
a great number from Afghanistan, but are not numerous in Persia, where they are 
seldom or never exported. —Cur. As. Soc. 

& Lieut. Wood, in his ‘ Journey to the source of the Oxus,’ p. 396, mentions a breed 
of Dogs, at Kunduz, called Tass, ** which could not but have found favour in the eyes 
of an English sportsman: it is a breed which, for strength and symmetry, vie with our 
Greyhound, and in beauty surpass it."" Also, he speaks of the ** Spaniel, from Kutch, 
and others of mixed breed, but possessing keen scent, and some of the qualities of our 
pointers.”’ Lieut. Wood also informs us (p. 374), that ‘the Wakbun Dogs differ much 
from those of India, and bear a general resemblance to the Scotch Colly. They have 
long cars, a bushy tail, and a frame somewhat slender, being better adapted for 
swiftness than strength. They are very fierce, make excellent watchers, and will 
fight dogs twice their own weight. Their prevailing colours are black or a reddish- 
brown; the latter often mottled. The breed is from,Chittrah, and so highly are their 
game qualities valued, that the Scinde Ameers have their packs improved by 
importations from this country.” To my friend Mr. Vigne, we are indebted fora 
description of * the Scinde hound, as it is usually termed, which,"’ he remarks, “is o 
race peculiar to the country, and consideralfle care, I believe, is bestowed upon the 
breed. It is alargeand fierce animal, smooth-haired and usually white, and with sharp 
ears: a cross between a thorough-bred mastiff and a greyhound, would much resemble 
it. In general figure, but with a more savage expression, it is not unlike a large Eng- 
lish coach dog: an animal which, somehow or other, in the older books of Natural His- 
tory, has obtained the name of the Harrier of Bengal. Although not probable, yet it 
is not actually impossible, that the original breed may have been brought home by the 
early European traders from the mouth of the Indus, and that the name may thus have 
originated in a not unlikely confusion of localities.” ‘ Travels in Kashmir,” &c. U1. 
4ll. The same gentleman gives a description of the magnificent sheep dogs of Kashmir, 
(ibid, If. 149), which however would appear to be identical with the ordinary Tibe- 
tan mastiff. Of this race, many are annually brought to Calcutta; and with them | 
bave seen a dog very nearly resembling the Exquimaux dog, which is found likewise in 
northern Siberia, where, for purposes of draught, it is fast superseding the Rein-deer.— 
Cur. As, Soe. 
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No. 9. Canis aureus ?, var: I have no specimen. It is abundant 
along the course of the Helmund and Argandab rivers, at Girishk 
and Candahar, as also in the Bolan Pass, and appears to be identical 
with the variety found in the Himalaya. It may perhaps be the 
““ Oxygous indicus,’ of Mr. Hodgson. It is found in packs, and 
cries at night like those of the plains of India, and in this it seems to 
differ from the Himalayan variety, for although I have often seen 
many of the latter together at Simla, I never heard them cry. May 
not a dread of the Leopard keep them silent in the hills ?° 

No. 10. Vulpes (_flavescens, Gray.] The Fox of Afghanistan, or 
at least of the southern and western parts, is apparently the same as 
our Himalayan species, though somewhat less in size.1° My specimens 
are all females, and the measurements are as follow, namely :— 
Length from nose to insertion of tail two feet; tail seventeen inches, 
equalling three feet seven inches. Height at the shoulder fourteen 
inches. Another:—Length to insertion of tail two feet; tail seventeen 
inches and a half, equalling three feet five inches and ahalf. Height 
nearly fifteen inches at the shoulder. Farther description I omit, as 
you can supply it from the specimen sent. The species is numerous in 
the valleys around Candahar, hiding in burrows and holes in the 
rocks. The skins are soft, and are made into reemchahs and posh- 
teens. The price is usually six annas a skin. Called “ Rodur."™ 

9. Wild Dogs, in addition to Wolves, Jackals, and Foxes, are stated by Elphin- 
stone to occur in Afghanistan. A Nepalese Jackal skin presented to the Society by 


Mr. Hodgfon, appears to differ in no respect whatever from the Jackal of Lower 
Bengal.-— Cur. As. Soc. 

10. Since writing the above, | have compared the specimen’ with the Hill Fox, and 
there appears to be a deficiency in the white tip to the tail in Afghanspecimens? T..H. 

lJ. In Afghanistan, according to the Mite Dr. Griffith, “ a large and a small species 
of Fox appear to exist. The former, which is perhaps identical with the large Hima- 
-layan Fox, I procured from Quetta and at Olipore, at which place itis not uncommon. 
The small kind seems to resemble the Fox of the plains of N. W. India."" Capt. Flut- 
ton’s specimen is evidently of the small Afghan species, which is Vulpes Slavescens, 
Gray, An. and Mag. N. H. 1843, p. 1 18, and thus described :—** Pale yellowish, back 
rather darker; face, outer side of fore-legs, and base of tail, pale fulvous ; spot on side 
of face, just before the eyes, the chin, the front of fore-legs, a round spoton the upper 
part of hind-feet [or rather legs], and the tips of the bairs of the tail, blackish ; end of 
tail white. Hab. Persia.’” ‘The winter fur is long and soft, and is of two sorts; o 
shorter and delicate under-fur, which on the back is durkish, passing to white on the 
sides and under parts, and pure white on the sides of the neck and shoulders in some, 
in others but partially so ; and longer straight hairs, black-tipped, and ycllowish-white 
along the back, whiter on the sides: the breast and under parts, with the exterior of 
the limbs above the mid-joint, dusky: cars brown-black to near their base: face ful- 
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No. 11. Vulpes bengalensis. Is common in Cutchee, where, pre- 
vious to the advance of our army from Shikarpore, I have coursed 
them with my friend Major Leech, late Political Agent at Candahar- 
It does not appear to pass the mountains into Afghanistan, or at least 
I neither saw nor heard of it. ‘* Loomree” of India.'® 

No. 12. Canis lupus.—Wolves are common in the lower part of 
the Bhawulpore country, and likewise around Candahar. ‘The dimen- 
sions of one from the latter place are thus:—Length, over all, four feet 
eight inches; height at the shoulder two feet three inches. The female 
is still larger. It appears to be the common Wolf of India. A pair 
of these animals crossed my path one morning in Scindh: they were 
going along at a smart hand-gallop, the largest, or female, leading. 
** Bheyriah"” of India.” 

No. 13. Hyena vu/garis.— This animal is common in Afghanistan. 
Length to insertion of tail three feet three inches and a half; tail fif- 


‘teen inches, equalling four feet eight inches and a half. This was a 


female, and apparently not full grown. I had an opportunity of com- 
paring this specimen with a male from Neemuch, which my friend 
Dr. Baddeley reared from a cub, and took with him to Candahar. 
There was no perceptible difference except in size, the Neemuch spe- 
cimen being the largest. Dr. Baddeley and one native servant were 


vescent, with dark patch before each eye : and the tail very bushy, a little fulves- 
cent, and white-tipped. In summer dress, the long hairs have more or less disappear- 
ed; and, in a male before me, the inner fur is considerably deeper-cgloffred than in 
Capt. Hutton’s female. A third specimen was received from Almorah, but the skin 
had doubtless been carried to the great Hurdwar fair. Asa species, it is very distinct 
from the Himalayan Fox, and also from another, nearly allied to the latter, from Chi- 
nese Tartary, described in J. A. S. XI, 589.+- Cur. As. Soc. 

12. Mr. Elliot remarks of the Foxes of the Southern Mahratta country, that—* It is 
remarkable that though the brush is generally tipt with black, a white one is occa- 
sionally found, while in other parts of India, as in Cutch, the tip is always white.’ In 
Bengal it is invariably black. Tbis animal is identified by Mr. Ogilby with the Canis 
corsac, Pallas, and certainly it agrees with the description of the latter, despite the 
great difference of habitat.—Cur. As. Soc. | | 

$3. I believe Mr. Elliot to be right in identifying the Indian Wolf, Canis pallipes 
of Sykes, with the true C. /upus, which certainly runs into varieties in the wild state, 
not only according to climate, but even in the same locality. Those of Chinese Tartary 
are very pale fulvescent, and are densely clad with matted wool during the winter :— 
absolutely Wolves in Sheep's clothing. ‘Two specimens of the latter are in the So- 
ciety’s collection —Cwr, As, Soc. wip 
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the only persons who could approach the brute with impunity. It 
was chained like a dog. I believe it effected its escape during Dr. 
Baddeley's return to Quetta on his way to Bombay. “‘ Laggerbagher” 
of India.’ 

No. 14. Herpestes griseus ?—Is this our Indian friend? It is 
very common at Candahar, with precisely the habits of H. griseus. 
The Afghans occasionally tame them, as do the natives of this coun- 
try. It is called ‘‘ Moosh-khoorma,’ by the Afghans. ‘‘ Nyool” of 
India.** 

No. 15. Mustela (sarmatica, Pallas.|—This occurs plentifully at 
Quetta and Candahar, where it burrows in the ground, and produces 
three or four young ata birth. I had three pairs of these beautiful 
little creatures living in the same box, and although occasionally 
a little bickering occurred, yet on the whole they were amica- 
ble enough. <A few days before I left Candahar (February 1841), 
I killed and stuffed one of these animals, and the following morning, 
when a young friend of mine opened the cage for the purpose of tak- 
ing out another, we discovered that the two remaining pairs had 
waged war during the night with the odd one, whose mate we had 
stuffed, and had killed and partly devoured it. This is a curious fact, 
for the three pairs had lived together nearly from their birth, without 
farther quarrelling than an occasional wrangle over their food; yet 
no sooner was one pair broken, than the others set upon and killed the 
odd one. The Afghans call it “ Gorkhus,” or grave-digger, from an 
idea that it frequents burial grounds for the purpose of feeding on 
dead bodies. ‘They even suppose that it lives entirely upon human 
bodies, and that it digs down into the graves where it banquets in 
undisturbed solitude. ‘This notion, as may readily be supposed, is an 


14. According to Vigne, this animal is very rare, if found at all, in Kashmir. 
Very rarely, also, it occurs in the vicinity of Calcutta.—Cur, As. Soc. . 

15. Mangusta pallipes, Blyth. This species is quite distinct from M. grisea of 
India generally, (including Scindh, ) having much shorter fur, and approaching nearly 
to M. Edwardsii, v. auropunctata of Hodgson, if itbe not a mere variety of the latter. 
It is most probably, however, distinct, and may be known from M. Edwardsii by its 
paler colour, its white throat, breast, and under-parts, which are but faintly tinged with 


the hue of the upper parts, and also by the light colour of its feet. In form and dimen- 


sions, it appears altogether to resemble Mf, Adwardsii.—Cur, As, Soc. 
Pa 
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absurdity, the animal possessing in every respect the same propensities 
as its European congeners. Its food consists of birds, rats, mice, 
lizards, beetles, and even snails, all of which it finds in abundance in 
the gardens around Candahar. The first I saw was brought to me 
by a gardener who had dug it out of a hole ; and a pair of these little 
savages was also found in another garden, where they had brought 
forth their young in a hole in the earth. The propensity to destroy 
life, and the thirst for blood, was soon manifested in those which I 
kept confined. 

One of these animals refused to feed during a day and a night, al- 
though his cage was plentifully supplied with raw meat and beetles ; 
but on introducing four Wagtails ( Mofacii/@ ), he was instantly arous- 
ed by their fluttering, seizing and destroying them one after the other 
as quickly as possible, and then retiring with them into an inner part 
of the cage, where he regaled himself on the blood of his victims, and 
indemnified himself for his long fast. 

He ate little of the flesh, however, but greedily licked up the drops 
of blood as they trickled from the wounds of his slaughtered prey. 
He also destroyed a couple of large Rats ( Arvicole) in a similar 
manner, showing great skill in seizing them so as to preclude all 
chance of their either injuring him or escaping from his fierce attack. 
When the rats were introduced into his cage, he was coiled up asleep 
in one corner of the inner part, but hearing them bustling about he 
was soon on the alert, and, cautiously advancing to the smal! round 
hole which formed the entrance to his sleeping apartment, took a sur- 
vey of his unsuspecting visitors. He then drew back as if to avoid 
observation, until one of the rats approaching his retreat, he suddenly 
darted upon him and pulled him, in spite of his squeaks and struggles, 
into his sanctum, where he soon despatched his victim: 

After a short pause, he again placed himself so as to obtain a view 
of the remaining rat, which shortly fared a similar fate to its compa- 
nion. With the latter, however, there was a severe struggle, and the 
ferret was obliged to leave his inner apartment ; yet although he rolled 
over and over in the scuffle, he never quitted his hold, and so dexte- 
rously had he seized his prey, that to bite or shake him off was equally 
impossible, He seized both rats precisely in the same place, namely, 

. 
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immediately behind the ear, which at once secured himself from in- 
jury and soon rendered his foe helpless. When the rat ceased to 
struggle, he bit him once or twice sharply through the back of the skull, 
and as the blood flowed from the wound, the ferret lapped it up with 
his tongue. There was never any attempt to suck the blood of his 
prey, as is commonly but erroneously asserted of his tribe, though he 
continued both with birds and beasts to lick up the warm stream as 
long as it flowed from the wounds he had inflicted. One would have 
thought that the slaughter and the blood of the three birds and two 
large rats would have satiated his ferocity for a time, but although he 
made no attempt to devour the prey he had slain, his appetite for blood 
and murder was still as keen as ever, and scarcely had he finished his 
second draught ere he sallied forth to slaughter two young rats which 
had been introduced along with the old ones. These, being as yet blind, 
he seized by the nape of the neck, and having killed them with one 
bite, carried them also into his den, where he stored them up in a cor- 
ner with their murdered parents, and the remains of the wagtails. 
In the evening, after nightfall, when all was getting hushed and dark, 
he came forth, and then regaled himself on the store of provisions he 
had laid up. 

I was amused one day at the successful defence of a Shrike ( Lanius 
lahtora). On introducing the bird into the box, it kept for some time 
twisting and turning itself about, and flitting itg tail from side to side, 
watching the ferret with evident alarm. At last it flew so near that 
the ferret sprung at and caught it by the wing, and then lay with his 
fore-feet upon the bird, and began to peer sharply round to see that no 
intruder was near to interrupt his meal. As he turned his head back 
to begin the feast, the Shrike who had watched his movements, seized 
him so suddenly by the nose, that the ferret in astonishment and pain 
shook his head and jumped up, thus releasing the bird which I per- 
mitted to escape as a reward for his valour, and he flew away chatter- 
‘ing, as if laughing in his sleeve at the trick he had played his enemy. 

These animals are, strictly speaking, nocturnal, though not unfre- 
quently on the move during the day ; this however may probably be 


owing to bad success during the night in finding food, so that hunger 


may compe] them sometimes to wander forth during the day time. Those 
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which I kept, having plenty of food to eat, slept almost throughout 
the day, seldom venturing abroad until nightfall, when they became 
very restless. They produce young about the end of March or be- 
ginning of April, when the winter has passed away and the warm wea- 
ther is setting in, bringing in its train numbers of quail and other 
small birds on which the animal preys. 

The Afghans assert that they are never seen during winter, and that 
although the summer is the season when they appear, they are never 
abundant. This latter assertion I can take upon myself to contradict, 
as they are far from scarce, for I have had during the summer 
months more than a dozen specimens brought to me. 

If true that they are only found in summer, it is probably because 
they remain in a state of somnolency during the winter. The Af- 
ghans, however, are so little skilled in Natural History, and so addicted 
to lying, that it is a matter of much difficulty at any time to gather 
the truth from them. Some informed me that though the animal 
was not seen around Candahar during winter, yet that they were 
plentiful in the hills wherever there was good jungle cover, and that 
in summer they wandered down to the plains. 

Now this assertion carries an error on the face of it, for an ani- 
mal delighting in cold climates would not resort to the warm plains 
in summer, nor would the inhabitant of a warm climate seek the hills 
in winter. As therefore they only appear in the plains and valleys 
dufring the summer, the probability is (if they do not migrate to the 
south) that they remain dormant during the winter in holes and bur- 
rows. The latter is indeed the most probable, for to the southward 
the Candahar valley is bounded by the sandy desert which stretches 


away from the Kojah Amram range of hills to beyond Herat, into 
Persia.*® | 


These animals emit the same disagreeable fetid odour which charac- 
terises the genus. The body islong, slender, and extremely supple ; 
the loins appearing, as in the feline tribe, to be so loosely articulated, that 


the hinder parts actually shake and totter whenever the animal puts itself 


- 46. The truth, 1 suspect, will prove to be that the Mustela sarmatica occurs at all 
seasons, like its various congeners, Among the true Carnivora, I know only of the 
genus Ursus which fairly hybernates.—Cur. As, Soc. 
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in motion. The tail is capable of being expanded into a good sized 
brush, and in this state forms an excellent defence for the back. 

[ once put a large snake into a box with one of these ferrets; the 
snake at once withdrew to one corner and sought for a hole to escape 
by ; while the ferret arched its back, kept the head erect, and spread the 
tail out like a thick brush, which it turned over its back. In this 
manner he approached and retreated from the snake several times, 
watching its movements in some alarm. The ferret often tried to 
seize the snake by the back of the head, and as often received a bite 
in return, until the little beast became quite terrified. The snake 
was harmless, but too powerful for the ferret to attack success- 
fully. : 

The markings of this beautiful species are as follow, namely, 
through or across the face are three distinet and well defined bands : 
the lowest one runs across embracing the eyes, and is of a brown co- 
lour ; above this is a second narrower band ofa pure white; and a 
third of black passes across the forehead, along the anterior base of 
the ears, descending to join the same colour on the throat. © The 
chin and muzzie are white, the nose brown. The fore part of the throat, 
neck, breast, fore and hind legs, are glossy black. The upper half of 
the ears is white, with long hairs like a fringe; the crown and nape 
are also white with brown spots; the hinder neck and all the upper 
parts of the back and sides, are yellowish-white with numerous brown 
or liver-coloured spots of indeterminate shape. The tail is greyish- 
yellow for two-thirds fromahe base, and the remainder to the tip black. 
Ears ovate, or rounded and open ; eyes pale bluish or grey, by day- 
light. The head is broad, muzzle short, rounded and obtuse. Body 
long and remarkably slender, very supple, like the common ferret. 
The cry it makes when irritated resembles that of the pois Man 
( Mangusta ( pallipes] ). PB Oe 

No. 16. Mustela ? This is a skin which was given me by a 
Candahari, and camé he said from the neighbourhood of Cabool. I 
suspect it to be the “* Dil-kuffub” of Burnes’s Bokhara.’= = | 





17. ‘This is lost ; itwas “sooty black witha white crescent or gorget on the throat.’ 
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No. 17. Lutra (monticola, Hodgson, J. A. S. VIII, 320; appa- 
rently’®]. These animals are abundant in the larger rivers, such as the 
Helmund and Argandab. I could never obtain more than the dried 
skins, which are prepared for the Bokhara market, and sell for eight 
Candahar or six Company’s Rupees each. They are made into 
dresses, and are so durable as to be handed down from father to son ! 
So at least runs the fable ! 

No. 18. Erinaceus collaris? This species I found in the sandy 
tracts of Bhawulpore, but as I have only the description of it left, I 
am uncertain as to its identity with the above named species. 

The animal was clothed with stiff quills on the upper parts of the 
body ; these were white on the basal half and jet black on the up- 
per half: the face and under parts of the body were clothed with 
sooty-black hairs: ears large, ovate, and ashy-gray: snout long and 
projecting over the under jaw: eyes round, black, and of medium 
size: tail short and obtuse, nearly naked: chin white. 

Another, in all respects like the last, except that the quills on the 
sides have pale brown tips. This may be the effect of age or sex, as 
the specimen was a female. 

These were found in separate holes beneath a thorny bush called 
‘‘Jhund,” in the desert tracts of shifting sand between Sundah Ba- 
dairah and Hasilpoor, on the left bank of the Garra, where they are 
numerous. , 

A third specimen seems to be distinct: all the under parts except 
the legs and tail are clothed with soft hair of,a pure white, which passes 
also in a broad band across the forehead ; immediately below this is a 
band of blackish hue across the face, embracing the eyes; and the 
rest of the face to the nose is greyish: nose naked; eyes round and 
black: ears large and ovate, ashy-grey: head rat-shaped: body and 
sides above armed with quills which are of a dirty white, or very pale 
shade of brown, for nearly two-thirds from the base ; then a dark brown 
band, and the tips pale brown. This colouring gives the animal a 
pale brown appearance. The legs and tail are sooty or blackish, as in 


18. ZL. monticola would seem to be the most common species of the Himalaya, and 
the Society has a specimen procured so low as near Moorshedabad, on the Hoogly. 
It is readily known by the comparative harshness of its fur.—Cur, As, Soc, 
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the foregoing: claws of moderate length, sharp and whitish. This 
specimen was smaller than the other two, and appeared to carry the 
back more arched than they did. It was found in the neighbour- 
hood of “Shah Fareed,’ on the left bank of the Garrah. It is not 
unlike the European Hedgehog.” 

The habits of all three were the same. They are nocturnal, and 
‘ during the day conceal themselves in holes or in the tufts of high 
jungle grass. Their food consists of insects, chiefly of a small beetle 
which is abundant on the sandy tracts of Bhawulpore, and belongs to 
the genus Blaps. They also feed on lizards and snails. When 
touched, they have the habit of suddenly jerking up the back with 
some force, so as to prick the fingers or mouth of the assailant, and at 
the same time emitting a blowing sound, not unlike the noise pro- 
duced when blowing upon a flame with a pair of bellows. When 
alarmed they have the power of rolling themselves up into a com- 
plete ball, concealing the head and limbs as does the European 
Hedgehog. On hearing any noise, it jerks the skin and quills of the 
neck completely ovey its head, leaving only the tip of the nose free, 
which is turned quickly in every direction to ascertain the nature of 
the approaching danger. If a foe in reality come nigh it, the head is 
instantly doubled under the belly towards the tail, and the legs being 
withdrawn at the same time, it presents nothing but a prickly ball 
to its assailant, and which is in most cases a sufficient protection. 
In this state it remains for some time perfectly motionless, until all 
being quiet and the danger past, it ventures first slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, to exsert the nose, the nostrils working quickly as if to 
ascertain that all is safe again. It then gradually uncoils until the 
eyes are left free, and if satisfied that its foe has passed on, it opens up 
and walks off with a quick but unsteady gait; or if again startled by 
the slightest noise near it, it is instantly entrenched within its thorny 
armour. They use the snout much in the same manner as the hog 
does, turning up the leaves and grasses in search of food, and shoving 
each other out of the way with it when angry. They make a grunt- 
ing sort of noise when irritated. They are remarkably tenacious of 


. 19. The description of this third specimen erlakesc very well to other Ava which 
t have referred to &. collaris, Gray.—Cur, As, 3 wer io 
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life, bearing long abstinence with apparent ease,—a provision of 
nature highly useful and essential in the desert tracts they inhabit. 
It is probable, too, that they remain during the cold season in a semi- 
torpid state, as the species which occurs in Afghanistan hybernates. 

N. B.—From the forehead proceeds a powerful muscle, passing 
round the body along the medial line at the junction of the quills 
and hair; this enables the animal to protect itself in the following 
manner :—the head being bent downwards to the belly, and the legs 
tightly doubled under, the contraction of this muscle causes the edges 
of the skin, where the quills and hairs unite, (which is along the sides,) 
to be drawn together, by which means the limbs are shut in, and en- 
closed as if in a purse with sliding strings. 

No. 19. Erinaceus [auritus, Pallas, (nec Geoffroy), or a closely 
allied species?°]. This species is common from Quetta to Candahar. 
Length from tip of snout to base of tail about a foot; tail an inch and 
a half. Ears very large and rounded, cinereous ; face, inside of ears 
and chin as far as the base of the ears, very pale cinereous, or nearly 
white ; from thence all the under parts are sooty or rusty-black ; head, 
limbs and under parts, clothed with soft hairs of a sooty black Lor 
fuliginous-brown]] ; feet darkest ; tail black, obtuse and nearly naked ; 
toes five on all the feet; claws whitish. Quills banded with dirty 
straw colour and black. This is ‘the description of an adult male 
taken at Candahar. ‘They feed on slugs, and Aelices with which the 
fields at Candahar are overstocked ; they also prey on worms, insects, and 


- o 


20. The Siberian &. auritus is described, in Pennant’s Quadrupeds, to have the “* up- 
per jaw long and slender ; with very large qpen ears, naked, brown round the edges, 
with soft whitish hairs within; tail shorter than that of the European Hedgehog: 
upper part of the body covered with slender brown spines, encompassed atthe base, and 
near the ends, with a ring of white; the belly and limbs clothed with a most elegant 
soft white fur."" The statements here italicized do not apply to the great-eared 
Afghan Hedgehog, the ears of which measure an inch and a quarter long posteriorly, 
and seven-eighths of an inch broad ; their colour white: the dorsal spines are a little 
grizzled at the surface, and radiate from the middle of the back, meeting those from 
the sides, which are disposed irregularly as in the British Hedgehog. 

The muzzle is rather short and broad: the dentition presenting three subequal 
pre-n volars above, anterior to the scissor-tooth; the first being largest, and the third 
scarcely inferior tu the second, but having a basal inner lobe; the small hindmost 
molar is also well developed, and is placed much less obliquely than in the European 
Hedgehog. Should it prove new, I propose that it be termed &. Sar 
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lizards. They hide during the day in holes, and come out in the 
evening to feed. They retire to hybernate in deep holes in the earth 
in the end of October or beginning of November, according to the sea- 


son, and remain in a semi-torpid condition till February, when they 
again appear.?! 
( To be continued.) 





On the Course of the River Nerbudda, By Lieut..Colonel OuseLey, Agent 
G. G. S. W. Frontier; with a coloured Map of the River from 
Hoshungabad to Jubbulpoor.* 


The leading article of No. 151, of the Journal Asiatic Society for 
1844, is headed ‘‘ Note on the Navigation of the River Nerbudda,"’ 
compiled from information afforded by a number of officers. The map 
that is given with it, is part of the one that accompanied my report, 
forwarded to Government, (Lord Wm. Bentinck,) 13th June, 1834. 

I find that I have not a copy of that report, and have requested Capt. 
Spence, the Deputy Commissioner at Hoshungabad, to favor me with 
one; but from private memoranda, I am enabled to state that the ex- 
pense would be too great to calculate on an uninterrupted navigation, 
or admit of such water carriage as’ would be safe, and profitable. The 
nature of the rocks, compact basalt, or granite, renders it almost impossi- 
ble to employ the agency of gunpowder to clear away the obstructions, 
it would be too slow a proeess for the extent to be undertaken. Again, 
supposing the whole distance cleared, including all the greater obstacles 
near Hindia, Mundhar, Dhardree, the Suhashurdhara Burkhery, He- 
runphal, &c. the elevation of the country at Hoshungabad being about 
14 or 1500 feet above the sea, the rapidity and shallow body of the 
current would consequently be totally inadequate for boats of any size ; 
and would be followed by the continued cutting away of the earth, and 


21. Hedgehogs are found in the very hottest parts of peninsular India, and I bave 
been assured, on good authority, of the existence of a species in the Bengal Soonder- 
buns. Four species from this country bave been named already; but 1 have great 
reason to suspect the existence of others, and recommend that all collectors should 
sie © as many species of these animals, as they may be able to obtain.—Cur. de. 


? - 


* See Proceedings for February, 1845. 
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a renewal of obstructions. For the river is too large to be retained for 
any distance by banks or walls across it, so that if the inclination 

should here and there be moderate, as from Nursingpoor to Hoshunga- 

bad, Hoshungabad to Hindia, at Mundlaiser, &c., the descents would” 
be still more precipitous at other places, between hills and rocks 

towering above one thousand feet on either side. 

The country where these obstacles present themselves is mountainous, 
so that canals could not be cut from any given point above, so as to lead 
back into the river to a navigable part below, for the descent to the sea 
is, aS It were, in steps. The possibility of making the river navigable of 
course exists, but the expense would be such as to prevent any attempt 
being made by the Government; nor do I think that the outlay could 
ever be made good. At Hoshungabad, the river is from 700 to 900 
yards (and even more) wide; it often in the rains overflows its banks, 
which are at that place from 50 to 70 feet in height. What command 
could be hoped for, over such a body of water, running at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour, on/y, increasing in size as it flows to the 
west, where the chief obstacles exist; at Dhardree vast trees are preci- 
pitated into the depths below, often coming up shattered into many 
pieces. 

The native Surveyor in speaking of the rocks, said they were iron- 
stone, alluding merely to their hardness. He mentioned the kindness of 
the Bheels who attended his party along the river, in carrying some of 
the sepoys and others taken ill, procuring supplies and game, but seem- 
ed to think the river could not be rendered available for navigation. 
His map was written in Nagree on a large scale, and from that I reduc 
ed it, and sent it in the rough, as I had not time from my other duties 
to do it more carefully. The chief coal discoveries were subsequently 
made in the tours of the Division that I undertook annually, and dis- 
closed mineral resources that are unbounded. 

The coal found at Bénar, in my opinion, must be that used for rail- 
way communication ; it cokes, as the Welch coal does when piled in heaps 
of any length, about five or six feet in height, and nie or ten feet alt 
forming an angle, covering it with dust, and allowing it to burn slow- 
ly from end to end. The coal was tried on the Indus Steamer at Bom- 
bay, 100 maunds did what 183 of the best Glasgow coal was required 
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to perform, heating one of the boilers of the steam engine fifteen 
minutes sooner than the Scotch coal. 


The iron found at the same place has already been proved to be of 


‘the very best kind. The late Col. Presgrave constructed an iron sus- 


pension bridge of similar iron (found at Tendoo Khera on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda) at Saugor, which is at this present moment in 
as good order as the day it was made, 10 or 15 years ago. Having such 
coal, iron, and lime (which abounds), furnaces and founderies should 
be erected at Bénar, rails made, and the whole of the material supplied 
for the rail communication of India. 

The produce of the richest country in India, the Nerbudda valley, 


would then find its way into the market; the wheats and white linseed 


now so much admired, and justly appreciated, would be attaimable every 
where for seed, or consumption, and a country paying about 10 or 15 
lakhs of land revenue (I do not include more than the Nerbudda 


valley and Baitool) would give triple that amount without being felt. So 


» 4 


long as the present inefficient mode of carrying away the produce of an 
extensive agricultural district remains in use, the value of the land 
must be low; but on the abandonment of Bunjarra bullock-carriage and 


- the adoption of rail lines, the prices of wheat, boot gram, linseed, &c., 


would more than triple themselves. It often happens that wheat sells 
for from 90 to 110 seers (90 Sicca weight) for a rupee; gram, 110 


to 120 seers; linseed, 80 to 90 seers for one rupee; all of which grains | 


are of the most superior description, and unequalled in India. Cotton, 
sugar, &c. are aleo produced, of the best description. 


The part of the map I have now the pleasure to send, completes the | 


course of the River from Jubulpoor to Hoshungabad; I have added the 
coal and iron sites, and trust that the information may be acceptable. 


J. H. Oussiey, 


Agent Govr. Genl. S. W. F. 
2nd August, 1840. 
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A Twetrry Mearoin on tue Law or StTronms 1N Inpia; being 


the Storms of the Andaman Sea and Bay of Bengal, 9th to \Ath 
November, 1844. By Henay Pippineron. 


The present memoir will scarcely need, at least for readers in India, 
any introduction ; for the intense interest excited by the wrecks, and 
wonderfully providential escape of the troops and crew, of the True 
Briton and Runnymede, must yet be fresh in their minds. For those 
however in other countries who may honour it with a perusal, I may 
say that on the 9th November 1844, the barque Dido was dismasted 
in a@ hurricane in the Andaman sea, info which also the transport ships 


Briton from New South Wales, and Runnymede from England, both — 


bound to Calcutta, the two together having in European troops and crews 
nearly 700 souls on board, were then running ; and that being a 
in it they were partially dismasted, and finally at about o the 
morning of the 12th both ships were—wonderful to relate—thro Wahich 
and dry on the shore of the small or inner Andamans, the provisions of 
the one serving most opportunely for the support of the people of the 
other, and the whole being well able, by the troops, to defend themselves 
against the savages: They were taken off by assistance obtained from the 
British settlements on the Tenasserim Coast. I refer to the Summary 
at the conclusion for details, as to the highly instructive lesson in our 
science to be drawn from those storms ; which in brief words amount 
to this—that the lives of a whole European Regiment were perilled to 
the utmost possible extent, short of destructién, by the ships not heav- 
ing to for six hours! As far as loss of life can be weighed or counted, 
the loss of a European Regiment in India would be equal to the loss of 
an average, or a first-rate, battle! 








Abridged Log of the Steamer Royvat Sovereian, Capt. M ARSHALL, 


from Penang to Caicutta. 

On 9th November, 1844.—p.m. Light breeze SSE. and clear wea- 
ther. 8 p.m. abreast of Seyer Island, — course to North. M tdnight 
‘‘ fine steady breeze with drizzling rain.’ 

10h November.—a.m. At 1 breeze increasing; at 2 heavy gale 
WNW. Ship hove to under balanced main-trysail. 4 a.m. gale in- 
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creasing, ship hove on her beam ends, stowed the trysail ; 10 squally 
with heavy rain; 11 a.m. began to clear up. Noon, strong gale and 
clear weather. Distance run from noon 9th, 138 miles. At noon 
centre of St. Matthew's Island East 4 N., distant 20 miles, Lat. Obs. 
9°50’ N. 

ya. Stopped steaming for repairs; course having been always 
NNW. At 2-30 heavy gale NNW.; by 8, wind SSW. hard gale and 
heavy squalls; all hands at the pumps. At midnight gale moderat- 
ing, and the wind shifting to the SE. made all sail to get off the lee 
shore, course NNW. 

llth November.—2 a.m. Squally with heavy rain. 4 a.m. clearing 
up, and fine breeze from the SE. noon Lat. Obs. 11° 6’ N. centre 
of Clara Island EbN. 4 N. distant 28 miles. Distance run from noon 
10th to noon IIth, 58 miles. 





Abridged Log of the Dutch Barque Fatre. Harr, Capt. 
Jrom Batavia bound to Calcutta, reduced to civil time. ; 


7th November, 1844.—Lat. noon 8° 48’ N., Long. 96° 48 E. p.m, 
to midnight, light and variable winds from the NNE. and NE. 

Bih November.—am. to noon, the same; wind NNE. and with light 
squalls. Noon Lat. 10° 3' N. Long. 95° 56’ E. p.m. wind NbE. 
squally. By 7 p.m. ship had stood 14)’ to the EDN. and had then 
the wind NW. with squalls, increasing to midnight, up to which time 
she stood 16' to the NNE. 

9th November.—To 8 a.m. wind marked NW. and squally, 9 
a.wr. wind NNW. Noon increasing, preparing for bad weather. 
Lat. 10° 50’ N. Long. 96° 25’. Barometer marked as “ still standing 
at 29.6. ».m.* blowing fresh, increasing squalls and sea rising fast. 
Wind WNW. At 2 wind shifted to SW., kept away under the 
main top-sail and ran to 6 p.m. about 32 miles.” Sea rising fast. At 
6 pe um. wind SSW. increasing to a heavy gale, hove to, At midnight 
blowing furiously. 

10th November.—a.m. Increasing, boats blown and washed away. 
Wind SE. and to noon the same ; *‘ wind coming round from East to 

- * From this time the Log is in the form of a narrative, 
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due North. Barometer as before. p.m. wind increasing, Barometer 
beginning to fall at 1 o'clock.” At 6 p.m. wind NNE. Barometer 
down to 28.5. At 9h. Barometer beginning to rise fast, a heavy squall, 
wind NW. At 9.30 gale beginning to moderate. Midnight, gale 
had moderated considerably. 

llth November.—a.m. Wind SW. coming gradually round to the 
Southward, squalls continuing, but on the whole moderating. At II 
4.mM. Barometer ‘‘ up to fair again (about 30.00 in the usual Baro- 
meters), as usual.” Noon, sea going down, Lat. 13° 6' N. “N. B. 
this gale went round from North to SW. SE., East and North again 
twice." p.m. wind SSE. run from midnight to noon being 27 miles 
North. 

On the two following days wind moderate from the SSE. 





Abridged Log of the Schooner Ciown, Capt. J. Tarzerr, JSrom 
Penang torards Calcutta, reduced to civil time. 


Sth November, 1844.—2 a.m, a heavy squall from the North, and 
at noon squally appearances with winds variable from the North. Noon 
Lat. account 9° 58’ N. Long. 96° 26’ E. vp... winds N. Easterly and 
Northerly with a heavy rising sea. 

91h November.—Winds variable from the Northward and towards 
noon veering to the Westward. Noon “ fresh gales with a tremendous 
heavy sea,’ Lat. account 10° 41’ N. Long. 95° 56’ E. p.m. wind 
westerly, hauling to the South with heavy gea throughout. 10 pas. 
hove to; when up West and off NW. Wind therefore about SSW. 

10th November.—a.m. increasing gale. 9 a.m. wind marked SSW. 
Noon strong gales, no position given. p.m. Strong gales S Westerly 
to midnight, when more moderate.t 

Lith November.—a.m. Wind Southerly, daylight out all reefs and 
fine. Noon, no position given. Wind S. Easterly; a 6-knot breeze. 
p.m. fine weather, wind S. Easterly 6 knots. | 

12th November.—Daylight saw Narcondam, bearing NbW. Noon 
Narcondam SWbS. 6 or 7 leagues. Winds SE. and ESE. 6 and 7 
knots throughout, - 


* The paragraphs marked by commas, are literal extracts. , 
t Vessel drifting to the N, Eastward, and storm moving to the Westward ?_ 
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13th November.— Winds steady S. Easterly throughout. Noon Lat. 
account 15° 27’ N., Long. 92° 37’ E. Noon and p.m. squally with a 
heavy sea, 6 to 8 knots. 

14h Nov.—S. Easterly breeze of 7 and 8 knots throughout. Noon 
Lat. account 17° 53’ N., Long. 91° 00' E. v.m. to midnight wind 
N. Easterly. 

15th Nov.—\ a.m. Lat. by star Rigel 19° 12’ Wind NNE. Noon 
Lat. 19° 33’, Long. 89° 45’ E. 





Extract from the private Journal of Commander Vrner, R. N. late 
of H. M. 8. Wour, passenger in the Brig Dido of Calcutia, from 
the Straits of Malacca to the Sandheads. 


6th November, 1844.—a.m. Fine weather, light winds from the 
Northward. p.m. towards midnight, fresh breezes and rainy. 

7th November.—4 a.m. More moderate ; noon, light winds from the 
Northward and Eastward, sunset fresh breezes and hazy. 

8th November.—2 a.m. Squalls, with strong breezes and drizzling 
rain, which lasted throughout the day. 

9th November.—a.m. Light breezes from the NNE., at 4 squally 
dirty weather, barometer going down fast, commenced reducing sail ; 
at 8 wind increasing furled the courses, and close-reefed the top-sails, 
split the main top-sail in a squall, down royal yards; 9 a heavy 
squall], put before the wind, and unbent main top-sail; it was now 
blowing very hard, and a heavy turbulent sea running; at 9-20 the 
mainmast went close under the hounds, and fell forward in an ob- 
lique direction over the larboard bow, gale still increasing ; at 9-30 the 
fore-topmast went by the board, and fell over the larboard bow. The 
ship was now in so lumbered a state from the wreck, that it was dif- 
ficult to move without being hurt by some or other of the geer oie 
ing way. From 9 to 11 the hurricane was at its height, and ble 
the whole time with unceasing violence; at 1] it suddenly fel} calm, 
and in about 3 of an hour the gale again commenced from SW. and 
W. and blew as hard as before. Lat, at noon 11° 6’ N., Long. 96° 12’ 
E., at | p.s. the weather began to assume a better appearance ; but 


the sea was running immensely high. . 
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The wind at 3 p.m, began to veer to the Southward, and blew 
moderately. The Barometer did not fall below 29° 30’ during the 
hurricane. 

The wind from SE. continued until the 15th, when it ended ina 
very heavy gale, drawing round to SW. the violence of which lasted 
from 10 a.m. until 3-30 p.sr. and here ended our disasters. 

ArtTuurR VYNER. 


Abridged Log of the Brig Drpo, Capt. Saunpers, from Penang to 
Cateutta, civil time. 


The Dido left Penang on the 4th November, 1844, and had varia- 
ble, baffling, light winds from the North and between NE. and NW. 
so that by the 7th, at 8 a.m. she had the great Seyer Island bear- 
ing ENE., distance 24 miles, which would place her at the time in Lat. 
8° 30' N., Long. 97° 23’ E. 

On the 8th November.—The same winds and weather a.m. At 
noon, no observation ; rm. light winds from NNE. to NW. with driz- 
zling rain. 

Oth November.—Winds from NW., NNW., and at 8 a.m. North, 
with very dirty appearance. At 9, hard gales, obliging her to run 
to the South, the wind not marked but, as by Commander Vyner's 
note, NE. At 10, carried away mainmast head, and by noon when 
Lat. by account is 11° 6’ N., Long. 96° 12’ E. nothing but foremast and 
bowsprit standing. Shortly afterwards the wind is marked South. 

10th November.—a.m. hard galeg South to SSE. noon gale still 
keeping up and drawing to the SE. p.ss. wind SE. & p.oa. E. 
terrific gales and increasing, ship Jabouring dangerously, losing boats 
&e. &c., and in distress. No position given at noon; 10 p.m. ao de- 

‘asing @ little; midnight wind SE. 

‘11th November.—Gale moderating, wind SE. throughout, no obser- 
vation. Clearing the wreck. 

‘12th November.—a.m. moderate SE. breezes, at noon Lat. 13° 39° 
N. wind marked S. Easterly throughout. 

‘13th November.—Wind marked SE. throughout, light breezes and 

fine. Noon Narcondam SbW. 30’, ey 14° 04". © c. 
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14th November.—Wind SE., 5 and 6-knot breeze throughout. 
Noon Lat. 15° 07' ; v.m. squally and heavy rain. 

15th November.—a.m. wind SE. fresh breezes with heavy rain 
and cross confused sea. 8 a.m. to noon, wind marked South to SSW. 
and SW. 8 fresh gale and dirty weather. 1 to 8 v.a. wind marked 
West to NW. and West; at 8 gale increasing ; hove to at 4 P.m.; 
8 p.m. wind falling light, and sea with it ; at midnight fine. 

16th November.—Wind marked W. 4. a.m., when NW. weather 
marked fine ; noon Lat. 17° 50’ N. from which to midnight 19/A/ calms ; 
noon 19¢i Lat. 18° 58’, Long. 89° 50° E, 





Extract from the Log and Chart of the Ship Barron, Capt. Haun, 
from Sydney to Calcutla, with Troops on board, reduced to civil 
frme. 

Capt. Hall having favoured me both with his log-book and chart, 

I note here the position laid down upon the chart, as presenting a 

summary view of her track into the storm, and her drift in it accord- 

ing to Capt. Hall's estimate at the time. 
Lat. N. Long. E. 


8th November. ate =< oes 62.95). ae. OG" Bb! 
9th mn Wl OGD dn sdienee ica sa oO ee ee 
- rs 6 P.M. iF. Re ae Pe ee 
10fA “a a} o° ooied 1200 os OSS 
he? a <=) 3 vied he Oo cee eA. ae 
7) an Would have been in, 12° 04" .. 93° 56’ 


On the 8th November.—The Briton was at noon in Lat. 8° 25’ N. 


Long. 96° 55’ E. or about abreast of the Seyer Islands, with very light 


baffling winds from the N. Eastward: and cloudy weather, which 
to midnight freshened gradually toa 4-knot breeze. Wind at | ro. 
marked North, and for the rest of the Log, * variable from SW. to 
Nw. | wedi 03 te 
91h November.—1 a.m. course is marked WbN. to noon, the wind 
being from the NbW. ; at 3-30, strong breezes. At noon, light and 
fine, Lat. Obs. 9° 10’ N., Long. 96° 30’ E. p.at. wind freshening fast 
from SW. and becoming SSW. at midnight, an 8-knot breeze ; 


run 83’ NWDN. from noon. At 6 p.m. dark gloomy weather, 
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and Simpiesometer 29.30. At midnight strong gale and squally, mak- 
ing preparations for bad weather. 

10th November.—4 a.m. Simpiesometer 29.20. To 6 a.m. ran 38’ 
NWDN. when ‘“ blowing terrifically with awful squalls,” hove to 
with head to the NNW. 9 a.a. gale still increasing, took in the 
main top-sail and lashed a tarpaulin in the mizen rigging; 9-30 a-s. 
top-masts blown over the side, and all the sails from the yards. 
Simpiesometer fell from 4 am. when at 29.20, to 24.10. At noon 
gale lulled off with showers of rain, and dark gloomy weather. Lat. 
by account 11° 1’ N., Long. 95° 12’ E. Simpiesometer not rising. 
P.M. ship lying to with head to the WN. Westward, the gale hav- 
ing again come on from the SW. at 0.30 p.m., and blowing with 
more violence than ever. 2 p.m. terrific hurricane, boats blown to 
pieces. In the log, wind marked “ variable from NE. to ESE.,” 
at Il p.or., head ‘*‘ up North off N.W.” Midnight hurricane still 
increasing. 

llth November.—a.m. Head as before to noon, the same wind from 
1-30 a.m. pm. terrific hurricane. 2 p.m. saw a Barque about 4 of 
a mile to the Eastward with only her lower main and mizen masts 
standing.* 

At 10 p.a. hurricane lulled off with an awful swell, and dark 
gloomy weather. Simpiesometer at 27.2. At 10-30 p.m. wind veered 
round to the NE. blowing with more violence than before, and start- 
ing the front of the poop. Throughout this sea log (from noon) ship is 
marked ‘‘Heading from SE. to North,” and “Wind blowing all 
round the compass.” 

Fearful of the poop being blown away altogether, took the chrono- 
meters, sextants, charts, &c. below. Midnight hurricane still blowing 
terrifically. 

42th November.—lh. 15m. a... struck, and at daylight the ship 
was found high and dry in a mangrove swamp; the Runnymede being 
close to them. Their Lat. was 12° 2’ N., Long. 93° 12’ 40° East. 
They were taken from the Islands by ships sent from Moulmein. 

After the ship was on shore the remainder of the gale was from 
ENE.,, at which point it fell to fine weather. Capt. Hall estimates the 
rise of the sea, (the storm wave) on the shore as at least thirty feet! 


He, farther, does not estimate the ship's apparent average, drift (such 
wees «ee | * This was the Runnymede. | 
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as seamen usually allow for in a gale) at more than four miles per 
hour, having once hove the log to ascertain it. 





Abstracts of the Log and Chart of the Ship Runnymeps, Caplain 
Dourry, from England to Calcutta, with Troops on board, reduc- 
ed to civil ime. : 

As with the Briton’s Log, I have thought it also best here to set 
down the Latitudes and Longitudes from the chart at first. 


Lat. N. Long. E. 

Jth November. «- i . 82 26" 4G 96° 51' 
Sth a as ee = OSH -s6 96° 35’ 
Oth e << ee ve 9°69" s 96° 27' 
10th \ “ és ‘¥ Mm? 6 Mw 96° O' 


Friday, 8th November.—Heavy squalls with unsettled weather 
nearly through the whole 24 hours; winds variable N E. and N. Wes- 
terly; Lat. noon 9° 32’ N., 96° 35° E. At 7 a.m. more moderate, sun 
obscure. 

Saturday, 9th November.—Winds variable, at 5-30 wind NNW. 
equally, in 2nd reefs of the topsails ; at 9-30 a.m. wind backing to the 
Westward, tacked to the Northward. Noon, sun obscure, Lat. 9° 52! 
N., Long. 96° 27’ E. wind W SW. strong breeze; rainy and squally ; 
p.M. increasing, making preparations for bad weather. 

Sunday, 10th November.—Barometer falling, strong gale WSW. 
with heavy squalls; at 5'a.m. in courses and close-reefed the topsails. 
At6 a.m. wind SW. blowing very heavily, in fore topsail and brought 
ship to the wind under close reefed main topsail and main trysail. 

Noon no observation, Lat. by account 11° 6' N., Long. 96° 0° EB. 
Hurricane of wind, Bar. 29.00, and falling. At 1 P-m., ship under main 
trysail only. At 1-30 r.m. the fore and main top-gallant masts were 
blown away. Wind South blowing very severely, the main trysail 
blown to atoms, ship under bare poles, and laying beautifally to the 
wind, with helm amidships and perfectly tight. The hurricane accom- 
panied with a deluge of rain. At 4 P.M. wind SE, blowing terrifi- 
cally, hatches all fastened down, starboard quarter boat washed away. 
At 6-30 v.sr, nearly calm, wind backing to the SW. Sea went down. 
Bar. 28.45, kept ship away NbE. and got the top sails re-secured, 
portions of them having blown adrift. At 8 P.>4. Wind SW. hollow 
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gusts; brought ship to wind on larboard tack. At #-15 hurricane as 
heavy as before. At 8-30 the larboard quarter boat was torn from 
the davits and blown across the poop, carrying away the binnacle, and 
crushing the hen-coops on its passage. At 9 r.a1, wind if possible in- 
creasing, the foremast broke into three pieces carrying away with it 
the jiboom, main and mizen top-masts, starboard cathead, and main 
yard, the main and mizen masts alone standing. At 10 p.m. the wind 
and rain so severe that the men could not hold on the poop, bail- 
ing the water from between decks which is forced down the hatches, 
but the ship is quite tight, and proving herself to be a fine sea boat. 
The pumps attended to, drawing out the water forced down hatches, 
mast coats, and top-sides forwards. 

Monday, 11th November.—UHurricane equally severe; wind SE. 
Bar. 28.0; the gusts so terrific mixed with drift and rain, that no 
one could stand on deck ; advantage was therefore takenof the lulls to 
drain the’ship out and clear the wreck. The starboard bower anchor 
hanging only by the shank painter and the stock (iron) working into 
the ship’s side, the chain was unshackled and the anchor cut away. 
Noon Lat. account 11° 6’ N., Long. 95° 20’ E. No observations since 
the 7th. Bar. apparently rose a little. Hurricane equally severe in the 
gusts, the ship perfectly unmanageable from her crippled state, but 
riding like a sea bird over a confused sea running apparently from 
every point of the compass. A large Barque with loss of top-masts 
and main yard drifted ahead of us, and a Brig was seen to leeward 
totally dismasted. At 4 r.m. Bar. fell to 27.70, and Cummin’s mine- 
ral Simpiesometer left the index tube. Hurricane blowing terrifically, 
the front of the poop to leeward, cabin door and sky-lights torn away, 
and expecting every moment the poop to be torn off her. The severity 
of the wind ts beyond description, there is nothing tocompare tllo, for, 
unless present, no one could conceive the destructive power and weight 
of wind crushing every thing before it asifit were a metallic body.” 
At I pr. no abatement, every one, sailor and soldier, doing all in their 
power to keep the ship free of water, could not stand atthe pumps; the 
water being principally in the "tween decks it was bailed out by the 
soldiers as much as possible. P 

Tuesday, 12th November.—Midnight, hurricane equally severe, the 


This isa very remarkable passage, which I have put in italics, as conveying an ¢x- 


cellent idea of what the force of these terrific hurricanes is, 
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gusts most awful, and rudder gone. At 1-30 a.m. felt the ship strike, 
and considered the destruction of our lives, as well as ship, sealed ; but 
it pleased Almighty God to decree otherwise, for although the ship fill- 
ed up to the lower beams with water, she was thrown so high on the 
reef that the water became smooth, and the bilge pieces keeping her 
upright, she lay comparatively quiet. Not knowing our position, the 
ship being bilged, and fearful of her beating over the reef into deep 
water let go the larboard bower anchor and found the water leaving 
her. All hands fell asleep. 

Day-break, hurricane breaking, much rain, wind ESE. Bar. rising 
rapidly until it stood at 29.45 ; we then, thank God, saw the loom of 
the shore to leeward, the ship being nearly dry abaft; on its clearing 
away we saw inside of us, up among the trees, a Jarge barque with 
troops on board ; one officer and twelve men were sent over the stern 
to communicate with her. At 7 a.m.the tide now rising, orders were 
‘given for the men to land at next low water, and if possible to get 
something cooked, as no fires could be kept in during the hurricane, 
the crew and troops merely having biscuit and a glass of spirits dur- 
ing the time it lasted. 3-30 rm. the tide having fallen sufficiently 
to wade on shore, ensign Dabernt returned on board, and stated the 
vessel in shore of us to be the *‘ Briton,” from Sydney, with three 
hundred and eleven men, thirty-four women, and fifty-one children, 
of H. M. 80th Regt. under the command of Major Bunbury, with a 
crew of thirty-six men, bound for Caleutta, and short of every thing. 

N. B.—Captain Doutty informs me that the Thermometer at the 
lowest of the Barometer was at 84°, and that he considers the average 
drift of the vessel not to have exceeded three miles per hour. On shore 
nearly all the trees had fallen to the S. Westward, shewing that there 
the gale had been about NE. at its greatest height. 





Ships Buunpext and Aprouuines. Belween 9h and \hth — 
November. 


The Blundell was between the parallels of 2° and 12° North, and 
the meridians of 90° 32’ and 92° East, with nothing but calms and 
light airs. 

Between the 9th and 19¢h.—The Appolline was in from Lat. 4° 48’ 
to Lat. 15° 1’ with light winds and fine weather. On the 12th only 
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in Lat. 8° 21’ N. the Bar. fell from 29.2 to 29.00. Long. on that day 
not obtained. 





Abstraet translated from Log of the French Ship La Parrve Nancy, 
Caplain Durourc, from Bourdeauz to Calcutta, reduced to civil 
time. 

On the 10th November, 1844.— La Petite Nancy was in Lat. 8° 2’ 
N.; Long. by Chro. East of Paris 89° 52’ orof Greenwich 92° 12’ Bar. 
F. 28.00 or 29.85 English* Wind West, course NNE. 4’ per hour; 
slight squalls and rain at times. e.m. fine, a slight swell from the 
North ; at 9 p.m. wind SW. to SSW. to midnight. 

llth November.—a.m. cloudy, and a swell from NE. and to noon 
variable winds SSW. to West and fine; ship running 7 to 9 knots tothe 
NbW. At noon a heavy squall Lat. 9° 53’ N., Long. P. 89° 49' G. 
92° 09’ Bar. F. 27.10 or 28.29 E. p.m. to midnight run 77’ to the 
NNWrd.; winds West to SW. squally, and wind rising and falling - 
(brise inégale et variable) at 6 sharp lightning with thunder; mid- 
night finer weather and strong head sea. 

12th November.—a.m. to noon run 66 miles to NbW. and NNW. 
Wind WSW. to SSW. heavy sea. 9 a.m. heavy squall; noon Lat. 
12° 254’, Long. 88° 55’ P. or 91° 15’ E. Gr., Bar. 27.8 F. or 29.64 E. 
wind SSW. p.m. cloudy, wind WNW. to WSW. to 8 p.at. and SW. 
to SSW. to midnight. p.a. ship’s run 41‘ North a little Easterly ; at 
midnight finer weather, carrying a top-mast studding sail. ' 

13th November.—-a.m. to noon run 102’-to the NNW. Winds 
from WSW. to SSW. 9 am. heavy squalls and head sea; noon Lat. 

account 14° 254’ Long. 88° 84’ P. 90° 284’ G. Bar. 27.8 F. ; 29.63 E. 

p.m. Run 1074 North a little Westerly. Winds SSW. to SW. and 

at midnight South. 9 p.a. sharp lightning, high irregular sea. 

14th November.—a.™. to noon, made 1044‘, North to NN W. upto 10 


a.m. wheff she broached to; winds to 4 a.a. South to SW., from 4 to 


4% SSW. to South; 8 tol2 South, SSE. and ashift to SW. From 5 a.m. 
blowing heavily, preparing for bad weather. 10 a... Bar. 27.6. F. 
29.41 E.; at 4 past 10 wind shiffedt to SW. heavy gale and sea, ship 

* Lgive the French Longitudes and Bar. heights with the reductions, to avoid over- 
sights. The correction used is 4+-2° 20’ to bring the Long. to the meridian of Green- 


wich, and for the proportional scales of the Bars. L0U0 E. : 1066 Fr. 
+ The word is saut¢,’ which is our ** shifted.” 
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broached to, (the rudder head it was found afterwards had split) and 
was laid on her beam-ends, mainsail main top-sail, boats, &c., blown 
or being swept away, the sea being up to the hatchways. At 10-45 
hurricane increasing, and vessel always on her beam-ends, cut away 
the mizen-mast. Bar. falling to 26.7 F. 28.46 E. At 1l aa. cut 
away top-masts, when the ship righted a little ; Bar. having been 
at 10 a.m. 27.6 F. 29.41 E.; at 10h. 40m. 27.00 F. 28.78 E.; and 
at 10h. 50m. 26.7 F. 28.46 E. (a fall of nearly an inch in two hours! 
and this note is from Captain Dufourg’s private memorandum), Lat. 
by account at noon was 15° 47’ N., Long. 88° 12' P. 90° 32’G. At3 
p.m. the wind shifted in a heavy gust with torrents of rain to the SE. 
with the same violence,* and being then to starboard, righted the vessel 
completely ; but she did not lie over to port, which confirmed the 
opinion of the Captain and officers that the cargo had shifted. 

At half-past 3 the wind suddenly fell, but the Barometer always 


‘remaining at 26.7 F. (28.46 E.) a renewal of the storm was expected. 


At 5 p.m. the hurricane began again more violent than before, from the 
SW. and continued till 9 pa. the ship always heeling to starboard. 
From 9 p.m. it was moderating. 

15th November.—p.m. Weather moderating fast; at day-light sav- 
ing and clearing the wreck, Lat. noon by account 16° 40’ N, Long, P. 
88° 37’ E., G. 90.57 E.; Bar. 27.00 F. 28.78 E. p.o. moderating to 
light airs SW. and S. and heavy sea continuing. 

(16th November.—Daylight calm with a heavy sea, saving and clear- 
ing wreck. Noon Lat. Obs. 17’ 00' N., Long. Obs. 88° 49° E. P. 
91° 09 E. Bar. 27.8 F. 29.63 E. to midnight calm. 

17th November.—Calms which continued to 5 a.m. on the 19th 
November. Noon Lat. Obs. 17° 6’ N. Lon. Obs. 88° 58’ F. 91° 18’ ¢. 
pm. Bar. 28.00 E. or 29.85 E. 

The ship made no water, and arrived safely at the Pilot iaatitin’ on 
the 25th. November. ° 





I now give a tabular view of the positions of the ships on different 
days beginning with the 9th, as on the 8th we may say that there was 


no bad weather, the Clown having it only a little squally, all the others 


with light baffling winds and slight squalls from the North. 


* The = having drifted to the NE. and the hurricane passed on to the WN West 
ward. i * ; 
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SuMMARY. 


I have already remarked that on the 8th of November the weather 
was fine for all the ships, none of which were to the North of Lat. 10°, 
and we find on the 9th that the Dido was dismasted about the centre 
of the hurricane, at 11 a.m. on that day, and by noon the calm centre 
had passed her, and she was again in a hurricane at SW. This vessel's 
position therefore, and we have it most accurately fixed, (having for- 
tunately in Commander Vyner, R. N. who was passenger on board of 
her, an independent observer, who would make every allowance in his 
notes for what might escape the Captain and officers,) gives us the place 
of the centre of the storm on that day as being a little to the N. West 
of her. The storm circle at this time must have been of extremely small 
extent, for it had but just reached the Clown, which vessel was 
only twenty miles distant from the Dido, which would make the circle 
less than 40 miles in diameter; but the Clovvm had the usual warning 
of a rapidly veering wind, and a tremendous heavy sea, and the fornado, 
for so we might almost call it for its size, was fortunately moving ra- 
pidly on, so that by her heaving to at night with the SSW. gale she 
fortunately escaped running into the worst part of the tempest. I have 
thus given the circle for this day a diameter of sixty miles only, which 
will just include the Clown. The hurricane for this day indeed re- 
markably resembles that of the Cashmere Merchant, described in my 
Second Memoir, Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX, p. 433, which also 
occurred near the Preparis, and some of those which (see Tenth Memoir, 
Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIII, page 113,) also arise off the coast 
of Ceylon, For the centre of the storm circle on the 10th, we have 
the estimated position of the Briton, which ship after running up 121 
miles to the NWDbN. te exact course upon which she should have 
cuasen the hurricane if she had meant to do so, found herself obliged, 
at 6 a.m. to heave to close to the centre, into which she had drifted 
at noon; having sunk her Simpiesometer from 29.20 at 4 amt. to 28.30 
at 6, her estimated position at noon being 11° lV’ N. 95° 12" E. and the 
‘Jull occurring justatthistime. The Runnymede, which vessel had also 
been tempted by the treacherous fair wind, and run up 8O miles to the 
NWDN. though with a falling Barometer, was about fifty miles to the 
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Eastward of her,and had it also blowing a hurricane from about South, 
judging from the log abstract, in which itis made to be SW. at ]. a.m. or 
after midnight up to Noon, and South at 2h. 30° p.m. The Dido whose 
exact position this day I could not obtain, has a hurricaneat SE. being 
in the NE, quadrant. The hurricane had thus no doubt extended on 
this day from a circle of 60 miles to one of 130, and apparently was 
still doing so, for the Fatfel Hair, farther to the Eastward than 
the Runnymede, seems to have ran up skirting the SE. quadrant of 
the storm and to have had the true storm wind at SW. when it 
“shifted at 2 p.m." to that point. The Royal Sovereign, close in with 
the land, appears to have also had a separate small storm veering 
with her in a few hours, but not of any very great consequence, or at 
all connected with the Brifon’s and Runnymede's; though, as I 
shall subsequently shew, it may probably have been so with the 
remarkable double veering of the Fatfel FAlair’s winds. On the 
lith we have the above two ships always lying to and drift- 
ing, as well as they could estimate in the hurricane, to the points 
marked on the charts, which are about forty miles NNW. and 
SSE. of each other, but there is no doubt that the ships saw 
each other at 2 p.a. on this day; the Runnymede also saw a brig, 
but this was not the Dido, which vessel had her foremast standing, 
and was not at this time in the heart of the hurricane.* We shall 
also find that the two ships Brifon and Runnymede struck just after 
midnight of the Llth-12th, (or between | and 2 in the morning 
of the 12th) so that they must have beensnow much farther to the 
Eastward than they supposed themselves. We have no fixed positions 
of any other ships also from which to guide us as to the extent of the 
hurricane circle on this day, and in short our only dafum is that both 
ships having the wind to the Eastward, z. e. the Brifon between NE. 
and ESE. and the Runnymede about SE., both must have finally 
drifted over to the Northern quadrants of the hurricane, though al- 
ways close to its centre. 

We must then therefore consider that (throwing away the odd hour 


or two after midnight of the llth-12th) the hurticane travelled, and 


carried the ships with it from the place of our centre on the 10th, to 


* Probably one of the native coasting craft which run across the Bay to the ports of 
the Strajts. 
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near that at which the ships were wrecked on the inner Andamans as 
marked; which is a distance of about 140 miles in 36 hours, or from 
noon of 10th to midnight 1]th-12th, and we can only estimate this 
also on a direct line. Hence by noon of the llth then, or in 24 hours, 
it would then have travelled two-thirds of this distance, at which 
point I have placed its centre for the llth, which the reader will 
observe is wholly irrespective of the supposed positions of the ships as 
marked on their charts. I have made a dotted line to shew what may 
have been their drift, if we have, as I presume, approached the true 
place of the centre of the storm at noon on the llth. 

The Petite Nancy, which on this day was opposite to the opening 
between the Litthke Andaman and Nicobars, appears, though at 150 
miles from the centre, as we have laid it down, to have felt some of 
the effects of the storm, for we observe that with a NE. sea and squally 
weather, her Barometer*had fallen nearly an inch! (0.96) in the 24 
hours from the 10th. And that she had the rising and falling wind 
which I haveso often pointed out as indicating the approach or vicinity 
ofa storm. I defer the consideration of the storm which dismasted her 


to its proper place in the order of time. Between | and 2 a.m. on the 


12th, the Runnymede and Briton were both thrown high and dry 
on shore on the inner Andamans, by a gale between ENE. and East; 
and Captain Doutty of the Runnymede informs me that most of the 
trees had fallen to the S. Westward, showing clearly that the centre 
of the Hurricane had passed to the South of this spot. The storm 
wave I shall presently consider ; but return now to the Royal Sovereign 
on the opposite Coast. 

We find that within a short distance of the Islands fronting the coast, 
on the 10th November, the Royal Sovereign had at 2 a.m. a heavy 
gale at WNW. when the vessel was hove to, and at 4 a.m. she was 
on her beam ends. At 11 it began to clear up, and noon was but a 
strong gale and clear weather. 

Now from 2 am. to noon are 10 hours, and in this time a Steamer 
in such weather, when hove to, might drift at least fifteen or twenty 
miles to leeward, though keeping to with her steam; and the wind 
being to the Northward of West she might drift out of the edge of the 
storm circle, or asshe seems afterwards to have steamed on to the NN Ww. 
have again ran into the vortex on its western side if it wag one; 
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so that the gale was renewed with her at NNW. veering, as she was 
close to the centre,* by 8 p.m. to SSW. and moderating at midnight 
of this day, when she was about in Lat. 10° 20' N. and at noon on the 

Lith it was fine. 

We see, first, by the chart that on the 9th, the Sovereign was only 
abreast of the Seyers in 8° 30’ N., and on the 10th the whole of 
the ships, except the Fatfel Hair, were at nearly two degrees distant 
from her; the Runnymede, the nearest of them, being at 110 miles 
off, and both the Runnymede and the Briton close to the centre of 
their storms, with which therefore the Royal Sovereign's has no sort of 
connection ; for if it had, it must have been a steady gale from WSW. 

It was then an independent (and perhaps an imperfectly formed) 
vortex, and we have now to see whether it had any connection with 
the double veering of the Fattel Hair's storm. 

This vessel, we have seen, hove to at 6 p.m. on the 9th, being then 
about in Lat. 11° 20’ N., Long. 96° 37’ E.+ with a gale at SSW., and 
this, by the way, proves that up to that time the centre of the principal, 
or great storm, had really travelled about West, as we formerly de- 
duced. The storm was also probably expanding at this time. 

_ The Fattel Hair, gradually drifted up with the SSW. gale and sea, 
so as at 1 a.m. or in 7 hours, when her drift might have been about 
twenty-five miles North, to have the wind SE. and at noon on the 
10th the wind was ‘‘ coming round from East todue North!” with her 
so that, as she could not be now near the centre of the principal (Briton 
Dido and Runnymede's Hurricane,) she shad been overtaken by 
another one, or another one had formed with her, for we can easily 
conceive how a S. Easterly gale may by the effect of a new vortex 
come round, as is here described. Her position on this day at 
noon is not given, but I take it to have been—as she must have drifted 
to the NW. West, and even WSW. with the winds given—about Lat. 
12° 03’ N. Long. 96° 19’ E. and as she had the wind North or Nor- 
therly at noon, she was moreover now to the Westward of the centre 


* Or it may be that it was only just forming, and interrupted on one side by the 
neighbouring land? ‘The log extract sent me is not very clearly detailed. 

+ This is deduced from her Latitude and Longitude at Noon, and her ** keeping 
away (which I take to have been about NNE.) 32 miles,’’ before she hove to, 
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of this new vortex, which seems I think to be evidently one thrown 
off from the great one, of which the centre as we have placed it for this 
day was now at ninety miles to the SW. of the Fatfel Hair, and we 
cannot be very far wrong in her position or in ifs place also. If she had 
had any part of the great storm, she must have hada steady gale from 
the S. Eastward. 

This is an instance then of a smaller and less intense vortex follow- 
ing, or being thrown off from, a large one, and it was certainly much 
smaller, for we find that with the wind North at Noon on the 10th, 
the Fatfel Hair had it ata little past midnight at SW. or it had veer- 
ed 12 points in, say, 13 hours, and was then moderating. I have 
thus marked it as a small circle, only to shew its independence of the 
main storm. I need not add that it had no connection with the 
Royal Sovereign's storms. 

We have no farther data for tracing this storm within the Islands, 
and we have now to consider if #¢ could have been the storm which 


dismasted the Petite Nancy. 


I think decidedly not. We see that, presuming that it was travel- 
ling on from the 10th, and not breaking up of itself there, it must, 
to have reached the Petite Nancy, on the I|Ith first, have run faster 
than the Fatlel Mair, which it did, since it left her with the winds 
from SW. at midnight 10th-llth, to SSE. at noon of the llth, and 
then have overtaken the Dido again with another storm, from NE. or 
NW. striking her with its Western quadrants. The Didohad her second 
storm only on the |5th from the SE. and SW. so that she was skirting 
the Eastern edge of a storm already to the Westward of her. All 
this makes it probable that the Petite Nancy's storm was rather, 
if not a separate storm also, the Briton and Runnymede's, which 
must have been upon the Great Andaman, on the 12th, and pro- 
bably between that day, and the 14th, forced its way over the 
mountain chains of that island, and travelled up or re-formed itself 
in the Bay.* The winds which the Petite Nancy had on the 12th 
when she was at 90 miles only from the body of the Great An- 
daman, and but a little to the Northward of the wrecked abipetreere 
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from the WSW. to SSW. and fine enough to allow her to carry a top- 
mast studding sail at midnight, while, had any effect of the storm been 
felt by her at this time, it must have beenin Northerly or N. Westerly 
winds. On the 13th she had the winds from WSW. to SSW. and 
finally at midnight South, with sharp lightning at 9 p.st. and irregu- 
lar sea, with a falling barometer about this time, showing that she was 
now just running into the vortex. 

Her hurricane appears to have been of small extent, or to have been 
moving rapidly to the WNW. for it lasted with her not more than 
from 5 a.st. to about 10 p.a., or 17 hours, during five of which, from 
5 to 10 a.m. when she broached to, she was running into, and with it, 
and we have no data for tracing it any farther. The circumstance 
of its being followed by so many days of dead calm is very remark- 
able, and has not hitherto occurred in any of the storms which we have 
traced in the Bay of Bengal. We must now go back to the Runny- 
mede and Briton totrace from their logs and positions so far as we can 
do so the effect of the storm wave. 

We find that on the 18th, when the ships, though then in the hur- 
ricane, had not been so long enough to make their positions very uncer- 
tain they were at 70 miles distance, and about East and West of each 
other. Taking the mean of this to be an average position, and the two 
ships as one, since they were both cast on shore at the same place, they 
will then be at this time,—noon of the 10th,—in Lat. 11° 4° N. Long. 
95° 38’; and the spot on which they were wrecked bearing from 
them about WNW. 150 miles, which represents their drift made good, 
from noon of the 10th to about Ih. 30m. a.m. on the 12th, or in 374 
hours. — . 

Now Capt. Hall of the Briton estimates his drift at not more than 
four miles per hour, and Capt. Doutty of the Runnymede his at three 
miles. Their mean drift (as we have taken the sean positions) 
would then be 34 miles per hour, which for the 374 hours gives a 
distance of 130 miles, and leaves only 20 miles to be accounted for as 
the effect of the storm wave, which is therefore quite trifling. 

Tis rise on the shore, which must have been immense to throw the 
ships so high, has already been noted. It would appear that all ships 
when mlowe over so far as to lay with their lee gunwales in the water 
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drift much more rapidly to leeward than is supposed, and seamen in 
these extreme cases would do well to make large allowances, which 
will at least place them on their guard.* 

The fact that in so narrow a sea as that between the Andamans and 
the Mergui Coast, which is only five degrees, or 300 miles across from 
Islands to Islands, a true rotatory storm of such terrific violence and 
yet of such small extent may arise, is also new and most instruc- 
tive, and it is equally remarkable to find it making about the average 
track from ESE. to WNW. and travelling at about the average rate 
of the slow classes of our hurricanes in the Bay. It would have 
been of high interest to have ascertained if the storm was formed in 
the China sea, and crossed over the Peninsula, which is here only 
sixty miles broad, and so low that there is almost a water communica- 
tion,t or if any signs of its formation were noted on shore ; but unfor- 
tunately the British territory terminates at the mouth of the Pak- 
Chan river, in Lat. 10° 00° North, and the first European residents on 
the coast are to be found only at Mergui, two and a half degrees to the 
North of that point. 


CoNcLUSION. 


If we had endeavoured to invent the most instructive lesson we 
could have devised for shewing the truth and utility of the Law of 
Storms, we could scarcely have imagined one better calculated for that 
purpose than this. The reader has only first to satisfy himself that 
the two storm circles of the 9th and 10th mausf have been nearly what 
they appear in the chart, and then to follow with his eye the tracks of 
the Petite Nancy, Runnymede and Briton, noticing what is said at 


* As to the average rate of motion and track of the storm, we have its centre well 
marked at noon on the 9th, from which to midniybt of the Ilth-12th are 48 hours, and 
the distance from the centre of the 9th to the place of the wrecks, is 184 miles; or 
HOt quite 4 miles per hour, on a course of, from point to point, N.72° West. Ithowever 
travelled from the 9th to the 10th not more than 6U miles, and thus did not make three 
miles per hour on that day. 

+ It has been roughly surveyed by Capt. Tremenheere, B-E, who found the greatest 
elevation to be — 450 feet; Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, p. 520, 
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pp. 363 and 364 of their falling Barometers and increasing bad weather, 
to be clearly satisfied that this was clearly a case in which the last two 
ships in a narrow sea, with a hurricane crossing their track, and in the 
face of every indication ran headlong into it ; being tempted no doubt 
by the fair Westerly and S. Westerly winds, heaving or broaching to 
only when they could run no longer. Both commanders, indeed, when I 
had, by means of the transparent horn cards in my little publication, 
“The Horn Book of Storms,” shewn them upon their own charts that 
they did so, fully agreed with me that had they better understood 
their position between the 9th and 10th they should not have run on as 
they did, but have hove to. 

Now when we recollect what the value of the two wrecked ships 
with two-thirds of a European regiment on board mig/f have been in 
India, had they been totally lost in time of war,—if there is any money 
value to be set on human life—it is impossible I think to rate too 
highly the lesson it conveys, severe as it must have been to the 
sufferers. : 

And finally when we bear in mind that this same predicament may 
yet occur to a whole fleet, either in the East or the West Indies,* or 
in any part of the world, and that a defeat from the elements may 
be as disastrous as one from the enemy, and by the failure of suc- 
cours, involve even farther losses, I shall not I trust be thought over- 
earnest when I urge again on every man the intense importance of this 
science to Englishmen, above all other nations of the globe; and this 
storm is also in another light an undoubted proof of it; oceurring as 
it has done in a sea where such hurricanes were before unknown! 


© It did occur in the Wests Indies to the fleet under Admiral Rowley, and to that 
under the Spanish Admiral, Solano, in 1788. See Col. Reid's Work, 2nd Edition. 
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Some account of the Hill Tribes in the interior of the District of 
Chittagong, in a letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. By 
the Rev. M. Baxse, Missionary. 


My pear Sir,—During my late trip to Chittagong [I took advan- 
tage of the favourable state of the weather to visit the Hill tribes of that 
district, as a few months before I was amongst the Kookies I visited 
in my last trip the Bunzoo tribe. Having in my account of the Koo- 
kies described the banks of Chittagong river, I will not repeat here 
what has been mentioned before. I stopped one night at Rangunia, 
which is about 25 miles from Chittagong; and when there, I engag- 
ed the services of my old guide: this man had been of great use to me 
when I visited the Kookies. Having spent part of his life amongst 
the hill tribes, he is well acquainted with their habits ; and I think that 
a person who is not a Government officer accompanied by him, might 
go with security to any of their villages. This Burman is a sportsman 
by profession, and consequently he can give correct information res- 
pecting the different species of animals which are found on those hills; 
but the characteristic custom of his nation being not to contradict 
persons whom they consider superior to them, when any question is 
put, the answer is not to be anticipated, because in every circumstance 
he will approve of it; so the only way to get the truth is to let him 
answer by himself, deducting of course something on account of exag- 
gerations to which they are very much inclined. On the evening of 
my departure from Rangunia, I reached the east part of Sitacra hill, 
which is at two tides from Chittagong, and slept in a small village 
situated on the top of a hill, elevated from three to four hundred feet 
above the level of the river. ‘The house in which I took up my abode 
belonged to an Arracanese who, having spent some years at Rangoon, 
spoke Burmese passably. ~The entrance to the house, which was ele- 
vated nine feet from the ground, was a spacious uncovered verandah ; the 
biilding had several rooms: the hill being very steep on one side, the 
house was raised about fifteen feet on that side, and supported only by 
bamboos of small size. The old man received me with great kindness, 
He had with him eight children, one only being married. He said he was 
very anxious to see all his boys established ; but as it was the cus- 
tom to expend about 100 rupees for a bride, his means did not allow 
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him to marry them. Seeing the respect paid to the venerable old 
man and to his consort, reminded me of the life of the patriarchs. 

On the morning we had a storm and heavy rain till 8 o'clock, so I 
could not begin the ascent of Sitacra hill before 10 o'clock ; at that 
time the thermometer was 82°. Ascending the hill I was scorched 
by the rays of the sun, but the effect of the elevation was marked on 
the temperature; when I reached the top of the hill it was past LI 
o'clock. I had the pleasure to enjoy a refreshing breeze ; and at 12 
o'clock, the thermometer was only 78°. Sitacra is one of the highest 
hills of the chain, which extends from the east to the north-east ; its ele- 
vation is from twelve to fifteen hundred feet above the level of the 
river, and it affords the most magnificent sight I have ever witnessed. 
The view was extensive and charming—the sea to the 5.W.; to the 
W., Chittagong and Sitacoond; to the N. W. the Ranee house, situated 
in a vast plain covered with water ; Chittagong river flowing in serpen- 
tine lines, and to the E. and N. E, a succession .of peaks more or less 
elevated, clothed with vegetation, and appearing to draw closer to- 
gether as they disappeared. The horizon was an immense circle; 
and although the scenery was diversified, a single place could not 
be seen stripped of vegetation; the most elevated spots were covered 
with shrubs, the hills have been crowned with Jarool and Toon trees, but 
they have been cut down by the different tribes, when they have 
cleared the ground ; all those places have been cultivated, with the ex- 
ception of the narrow valleys which lie between the ridges of the hills. 
The humidity occasioned by five or six months of rain produces a ve- 
getation full of vigour; from the edge of the water to the top of the 
highest hill, the flourishing aspect of snature is a proof of the fertility 
of the land. | Few of those hills are without springs. The air appears 
to be very good. | 

People living on those hills appear to be healthy and strong. 
1 saw some persons above 70 years old; and I was told that there 
was a woman whose age was 100 years. Last year many persons 
died of cholera. This disease was unknown to them fifteen years ago. 
Fever is the general complaint. 1 admired the idea of the Kookies, 
who. believe that the greatest happiness of man after his death, 
consists in being placed on the summit of the highest hill to enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing the beauties of nature. The existence of a 
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Supreme Being who is to give a spiritual reward being above their 
conception, how can they imagine a greater happiness than the view 
of the most beautiful scenery ? 

Following the edge of the hill to the S. E., I passed through a 
village situated on the top of another hill, about 200 feet lower than 
Sitacra, whose inhabitants were Arracanese. I saw some Oolock and 
other monkeys on a high jungly jack tree, whose fruits are smaller 
than the common jack ; they are good to eat, but have an acid taste : 
this tree grows very large; the wood is of a beautiful yellow color; the 
Burmese use it in building their boats: 

When I reached the banks of the river it was four o'clock, the 
thermometer being at that time $8°; there I met several persons, who 
were waiting for me to get medicine : they begged of me to go to their 
village; but as it was too much out of my way, I declined their invi- 
tation. Some of them wished to accompany me; but as I knew that 
they were busy in sowing their crops, I would not accept their offer. 
These Arracanese are very hospitable, kind, and disinterested ; I have 
been several times in their villages. They have accompanied me 
in my excursions, and I could never prevail on them to accept any re- 
ward for their trouble, nor for the different articles furnished during 
my stay amongst them. On the following morning I started from my 
boat, and crossed a plain for one hour in a southerly direction following 
a small path, and crossing several times a small stream and then as- 
cended a hill elevated from three to four hundred feet above the level 
of the river, following the edge of that hill in an easterly direction. I 
saw at the distance of three or four miles the Bunzoo houses, situated 
on top of another hill called the Diamond mine, on another hill thirty 
or forty persons were busy in sowing paddy and cotton. It is the 
custom that all the people of the same village join in assisting one 
another for that purpose. When I reached the village it was past 
10 o'clock, and the sun at that time began to be very powerful ; the 
houses nearest to the creek were inhabited by Arracanese. The Bun- 
zoo dwellings were on the summit of the hill ; and hearing that no Bun- 
zoo was at home, I went to the house of an Arracanese whose wife was 
from Tippera ; she dressed like the Burmese women do, spoke a little 
of that language, and her features so much resembled those of the Bur- 


ne ‘I took her for one of that nation. She offered me some 
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fruit, and a bottle of liquor distilled from rice; some time after, the 
house was filled with women and children: being the first Eu- 
ropean they had ever seen, their curiosity did not surprise me. In 
the evening the men came from their work, and the most respectable 
Bunzoo of the village asked me to take up my abode in his house. 
His dwelling being in a higher situation, I accepted with pleasure his 
offer ; the house was elevated three or four feet from the ground, being 
| “twenty feet broad and eighty or ninety feet long, without any partition ; 
to one side was a small room which he offered me. At the entrance of 
the house the heads of hogs, deer, and other animals killed in his hunt- 
ing excursions were kept; a large fire-place was in the centre of the 
dwelling. Conical baskets, earthenware, and mats were all the furniture. 
The principal post of the house is considered by them sacred, and the 
head of the family is the only person who can touch it ; should any other 
person do the same he becomes the slave of the master of the house. 
This Bunzoo was fifty-six years old, he stood five feet ten inches, and 
was well built; his hair was long, and tied after the fashion of the Bur- 
mese ; he had projecting cheek bones, flat visage, scanty beard, and was 
of dark yellow complexion; his dress was a piece of cloth, one foot 
broad, round his loins. His wife and daughters were of middle size, but 
very stout; they had the Burmese dress, but the cloth was red and 
black; their breast was covered with another piece of cloth of the 
same color, one cubit broad and four feet long. His family consisted of 
four boys and three girls; he had two children from eight to ten years 
- old, with black eyes, small lips, and displaying great intelligence. The 
other Bunzoos which I saw were not so tall as the men before men- 
tioned, and the average is, I believe, from five feet two inches, to 
six inches. The women are, generally speaking, much stouter than 


Y the men. This tribe appeared to be grave and silent; this is remark- 
able in children, they shew no petulance, and partake of the character 
.. Of their parents; six or seven of them were with me a part of the even- 


. ing, and to my great surprise they paid as much attention to the 
conversation, as if the subject had been adapted to their intelligence. 
I was particularly struck with their civility, no one took a thing offer- 
ed to him without previously saluting by joining bis hands towards 
the person who gave, and the same ceremony was repeated by the do- 
nor; men, women, and children do the same; when spirits is offered, 
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the women dip their finger in the liquor, and then salute as before 
stated. 

The Bunzoo food consists of rice, fruit, roots, vegetables, young leaves 
of trees, blochein, (which is prepared by the Mugs of Rangunia of 
shrimps salted and pounded,) and deer, hogs, fowls and goats. The 
Bunzoos admit the existence of a Supreme Being whom they do not 
worship, the reason being that “‘they have never heard about him nor 
seen him ;” but it is not the same with the devil, whom they consider as 
the cause of all evil,—to him they attribute their diseases, the failure of 
their crops, &c., and to gain his favour they offer him pigs, goats, 
fowls, &c.; they believe in a place of torment, but what are the 
offences that deserve such punishment they don’t know; they think 
that the greatest part of the dead come again into the world to 
animate other bodies, and persons who have been fortunate enough 
to secure the head of many wild animals are entitled to be re- 
warded in their future life: this is the reason for which they keep 
with the greatest care the heads of animals slain by them. The 
Kookies burn the dead, the Bunzoos do not. They hollow a piece 
of wood, deposit the dead in it, and bury it in the summit of some 
hill, putting in the same grave the heads of animals killed by them, 
spears, cloth, and money belonging to the deceased. On the Tenasse- 
rim coast the Kareans burn the dead, and keep one of the bones 
of the head for one year, and after feasting for some days, they 
take it with all the articles belonging to the deceased, on a hill 
where all articles are deposited which belonged to persons of the 
same caste. The Bunzoos never marry to persons of another tribe, 
and a wedding never takes place without spending much money. ‘The 
father and mother of the young man apply for the bride, which is 
never promised unless she give her consent; should the young man be 
without parents the head of the village is to ask the bride’s hand, the 
relations of the lady ask then a sum of money, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty rupees; if the young man has that money he pays 
it immediately ; but if he has not, the bride’s relations agree to receive 
it by instalments. The day of marriage being fixed, a feast is given to 
the relations and friends, and the young woman is taken by them (to 
the house of the bridegroom, and without any further ceremony, the 
muid becomes wife. They have but one wife, and if she leaves ber 
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lord’s house without a just cause, her relations are obliged to give back 
the money received, but should the husband send ber away he has no 
more claim. Should the Bunzoo, in his warlike excursions, capture 
any young women he generally sells them, but if he cannot he has 
them under his keeping without being considered his wives; their con- 
sorts are generally well treated, but they are far from paying them the 
same attention as the civilized people do. One of them asked me in 
the most serious manner if it was true, ‘‘ that Europeans worshipped 
their wives.” The chain of hills which separates Chittagong and the 
Tippera district from the Birman Empire is inhabited by a number of 
tribes differing little in appearance, but partly in habits and language; 
but the features of those tribes, particularly the flatness of the occipital 
bone, resemble the Burmese so much that I am not far from believing 
they have a common origin, and if the Bunzoos are not so strongly built, 
and so well made as the Burmese, it might be in consequence of their 
mode of living, which, as it has been observed by Cuvier, in few gene- 
rations will deteriorate the physical character of the highest races of man- 
kind. The Kookies appear to be the most numerous of all tribes; to the 
N. E. of Chittagong, not far from Casalon which is a branch of the Chit- 
tagong river is one of their kings, who rules over six or seven thousand 
houses ; he has on his hill ponies, cows, &c. How far he takes advantage 
of his authority, I have not been able to ascertain. The Bunzoo tribe 
is chiefly centered towards the S. E.; having no annals of their own it 
is impossible to trace their origin, and to warrant an opinion on the 
subject, requires more information than I could get. According to them, 
formerly they were more powerful and numerous than they are now. 
The Kookies taking advantage of their number, subjected them to their 
yoke. Their language appears very poor, they have no word to express 
the days of the week, but borrow them from the Burmese. Their dialect 
contains many Kookie and Burmese words. They compute their years 
as the Kookies do by the number of their crops. Persons who build theo- 
ries on the analogies of language, will find at the end of this letter a 
small vocabulary which will assist them. The Bunzoos distil from rice 
a fermented liquor, the drinking of which seems to afford them great 
luxury. They pour into a cup the spirit; which goes round the com- 
pany, every person, not excepting the women and children, taking a 


draught, and they never separate till the liquor is finished 3 but how far 
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drunkenness prevails, or if they are addicted to intoxication, is more 
than I can tell. The Arracanese who live on the hills pay from three 
to four rupees of land-tax a year, but the Kookies and Bunzoo are rent- 
free; and should they be compelled to pay, being a wandering tribe free 
as birds, they would immediately leave their residence, and retire to 
the interior of mountains where no person could molest them. They are 
certainly the most independent people that can be seen: a no made life 
is for them the greatest happiness, and, as children of nature, their wants 
are few; and these wants they can supply in any place. They venture on 
hunting excursions when their agricultural labors are finished ; spears and 
bows are their principal arms, and their dogs are always their faithful 
companions, Their exertions and agricultural labors are directed only 
to the growth of articles necessary for their subsistence, as paddy, yams, 
plantains, melons, tobacco, cotton, &c. They manufacture their own 
cloth, and exchange the cotton they do not require for salt, earthenware, 
&c. They plant a species of indigo growing about two feet high, the 
leaves which are large are employed to dye their clothes, which is done 
in the following way :—Taking a certain quantity of leaves, they put them 
in an earthenware vessel; when the water boils they dip in it the thread, 
mixing with it an extract of an astringent bark; they dry then the 
thread, and they repeat twice again the same process. The jungle 
affords them roots of trees or shrubs to dye green, yellow, &c.: salt is 
the only thing which they procure with some difficulty, but the hills 
contain several springs of salt water ; two of those are found at Sitacoond, 
and there is another one in a creek on the opposite side of Sitacra. 
The greatest part of salt used by people living on the banks of the river 
was manufactured formerly there, and the spring is so impregnated with 
salt that it gives in weight half the quantity of the salted water; some 
of the tribes by burning trees procure an alkali, which supplies the use 
of salt. j 

The Guayal, Bos frontalis, is found amongst the hills, particularly to 
the south of Sitacra: there are two species, differing in size and little in 
color; the large one is of dark brown, and the male is nearly as high as 
a female elephant; the small one is of a reddish brown, it is the Tenas- 
serim Bison, and the Arracanese call them by the same name as the 
Burmese do. Those Guayals are perfectly distinct from the Shio of the 
Kookies, which are smaller, have a projecting skin to their neck, and 
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differ also by the form and direction of the horns. Three species of 
wild dogs are found on those hills: the first species is known by the 
Burmese by the name Oobe-looe, and by the Bunzoos Jzenia; this dog 
has pendant ears, from five or six inches long, muzzle from eight to 
ten inches, straight bushy tail fifteen inches long, length of the body. 
three feet six inches, height from the ground two feet six inches; they 
are seen going alone or in pairs, and they never feed on animals killed the 
day before. The second species is called Mungui; they have the ears 
semi-pendant, going in packs from four to five ; their color is white bay 
or spotted. The third species is Zokoot, they are small with straight 
ears, and go in packs from fifteen to twenty. The description of these 
dogs was given to me by my guide, and it was confirmed by the 
Bunzoos; I have no doubt of its being correct. 

Returning from the Bunzoo villages, instead of following the same 
road by which I went there, I followed the course of a small stream 
protected from the rays of the sun by bamboos and other trees; another 
reason which made me choose this way was, that I had been informed 
that limestone was found in that creek; till now rocks of that nature 
are unknown at Chittagong, lime used in the district is carried from 
Sylhet, and purchased at the rate of thirty-five to forty rupees the hun- 
dred maunds. 

It took me about three hours to get to Chittagong river; both banks 
of the creek were bordered either by rocks or by hills of various heights, 
presenting steep sides covered in some places with shrubs, the spring 
was not considerable, the water was fresh and clear as crystal; in some 
places the stream rolled gently down, and in others the water 
descended with impetuosity, forming basins of different dimensions 
according to the size of the defile: the place where the rock was men- 
tioned is about a mile from the large river, it is from thirty to twenty- 
five feet high, and in a large cavity is deposited stalagmite, so I have 
very little doubt that the rock is a limestone; but as I expect a 
specimen of it, all doubts will be removed on the subject. At some 
distance from that rock was a bank of black clay, which the Burmese 
doctor recommends as a medicine to women who are in the family-way 
to strengthen them. I took some with me, the clay was then very soft, 
but the next day it was as hard as a brick. “<a 
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This is, my dear Sir, all the information I could get about the Bunzoo 
tribe; had I remained longer amongst them, as I intended to do, this 
people would have given me other details which are desideratum in 
this imperfect sketch of their manners and customs, but my guide hay- t 

_ing taken ill with fever, I thought it was useless to prolong my stay 
amongst them, being imperfectly acquainted with the corrupted Bur- 
mese language spoken in the district. | 


> 


V. Banpe. ‘ 
Catleutta, 15th July, 1845. 
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English. 
Breast, 
Arm, 
Hand, 
Finger, 
Nail, 
Belly, 
Thigh, 
Leg, 
Foot, 
European, 
Bunzoo, 
Khookies, 
Shiamdu, 
Burman, 
Arracanese, 
House, 
Roof, 
Thatch with grass, 
Bamboo, 
Ratan, 
Posts, 
Door, 
Window, 
Dog, 
Cow, 
Buffalo, 
Guyal, 
Ditto Kooku, 
Pig, 

Bird, 
Peacock, 





Bunzoo. 
Atak, 
Keeb-an, 
Coot, 


Cootmatgar, 
Cootmetee, 


Madeer, 
Racoot, 


Pai-ma-rai. 


Pai, 
Lhen, 
Bom. 
Panguai, 
Koosak, 
Ouksah, 
Mareim. 
Cur, 
Curchun, 
Phar, 
Rhooar, 
Kotoi, 
Jurtoom, 
Ma kott, 


Wham kott, 


Woee, 
Fswepai, 
Fseloi, 
Tsar, 
Huesha, 
Wai, 
Wha, 
Oohdong, 
Marooi, 
Kamoor, 
Teiu, 
Teiuna, 
Par, 


Kookies. 


Fsan. 


Coot. 
Madil. 
Ell. 


Phai. 
Mengeaco. 


Langet. 


Teug. 


Kooe. 


Hooee. 


Shio. 
Wet. 


Toung. 
Thinn. 


Paar. 
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English. Bunzoo. Kookies. 
Grass, Bair, 
Good, Hatsar, 
Bad, Hats-aloo, 
Heaven, Van, 
Hell, Hatsoopatee, 
Black, Neekna, 
White, Pooahklan, 
Red, Pooahtsin, 
Green, ' Pooahbrin, 
Yellow, Pooahapaal, 
Water, Tooe, Tooe. 
Paddy, Ts-am, Tsan. 
Rice, Tsaksai, Thathin. 
Ditto boiled, Boo, Boo. 
Oil, Kersee, 
Brandy, Arahoni, 
Sick, Hatchong, 
Fever, Damloo, 
Vomit, Mailoo, 
Evacuate, Sun-yate, 
Fool, Maremkloh, 
Cool, . Atakdye, 
Knife (table, ) Tsenzoon, Tsar. 
Fire, Men, 
Silver, Tongkha, 
Gold, Guoon, . Gnoon. 
Copper, Dhar, 
Necklace, Maisee, Shal. 
Bracelet, Arkhoil, 
Hlandkerchief, Beaar, 
Governor, Kophoo, 
Bongalee, Koar, Lowoon. 
Death, Meetec, 
River, Whaa, Boo. ‘ 
Tirelock, Tselei, Thali. 
Powder, Teeleitsec, Talaitse. 
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English. 
Shot, 
Bottle, 
Year, 
Month, 
Day, 
Night, 


~ _ One, 





Two, 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 

Six, 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, 

Eleven, . 
Twelve, 
Twenty, 

One hundred, 
One thousand, 
Man’s dress, 
Woman's dress, 
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Hunzoo. 
Tseleimoo, 
Pelan, 
Koomnee, 
Tsakkar, 
Neekar, — 
Zytye, 
Kakar, 
Penakar, 
Toomkar, 
Leckar, 
Raignakar, 
Rhookar, 
Sreckar, 
Raikar, 
Khooakar, 
Tswurkar, 
Tswinlakakar, 
Tswinlanekar, 
Roobookar, 
Raizaaker, 
Tsankar, 
Ram, 
Kyer, 


Mill Tribes in the Chittagong District. 


Kookies. 


Keaka. 
Panika. 


Toomka. 


Ta. 
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The monthly meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday evening, 
the 13th May. 


Charles Huffnagle, Esq. senior member of the Committee of Papers, 
in the chair. 

At the commencement of the meeting Mr. ‘Houston, C. S. begged 
to bring to notice what appeared to him to be an error in the proceed- 
d ings for October, in relation to the picture voted to Mr. Bird. A con- 

versation of some length arose out of this without the result of a 
vote. It was proposed by Captain Shortrede, and seconded by Captain 
Marshall, 
* That no report of the Proceedings of the Society at its meetings 
ad. be published till it has been verified by the next subsequent meeting,” 
—which was carried unanimously. 


New Members Proposed. 
Lieutenant Sherwill, 66th N. I., Behar Revenue Survey, —proposed 
by E. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. C. 8. seconded by W. H. Quinton, Esq. 
Dr. Henry,—proposed by E. Blyth, Esq. seconded by S. G. F. 
Heatly, Esq. 


The following list of books presented, exchanged and purchased was 
read :-— 


Books receiwed for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society, Tuesday, 13th March, 1845. 


nOOKS FPRESENTED. 
; 1. Meteorological Register for February and March, 1845.—From the Surveyor 
General’ a Office. 

2. The Oriental Christian Spectator, Nos. 3 and 4, of March and April of 1845,—By 
~. the Editor, 
3. The Calcutta Christian Observer, of May, 1845.—By the Editors. 
4. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. XV. Part 2, 1644. 
5. Notes on Indian Agriculture.—By A. Gibson, Esq. 
6. On the Geographical Limits, History, and Chronology of the Chera Kingdom of 
, Ancient India.—By J. Dowson, pamphlet, 2 copies. 
3 ee . Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1843, Part H, two copies, and Proceed- 
wage from January March, 1844, one copy.—By the Society. 
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4. Reports of the Council and Auditors of the Zoological Socwty of London, 1844, 
two copies.—By the Society. . 
Py Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. 3, Parts 2 and 3, London, 
1843. 


10, Magnetic Reports of the Observatory at Bombay, May to December, 1843.—By 
Government. 

Il. Magnetic Observations for 1842 and 1843, by G. Buist.—Presented by ditto. 

12. Report on the Meteorological Observations made at Colaba, Bombay, from the Ist 
September to 31st December, 1842, by G. Buist.— Presented by ditto. 

13. Meteorological Observations for 1843, by G. Buist.—Presented by ditto. 

I4. Tracings of the Wind-Guage for 1842, 1843, by G. Buist.— Presented by ditto. 

15. Barometrical Observations, by G. Buist.— Presented by ditto, 

16. Verbandelingen van het Buataviaasch cenootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap 
pen. Vols. 16, 19, 1842, 1843.—By the Society. 

17. Natur en Geneeskundig archief voor Neerland’s indie—Eerste Jaargang Batavia. 
1844.— By ditto. 

18. Catalogus Plantarum in Horto Botanico Bogorvens: cultarum alter auctore, J, C- 
Hasskarl, Batavine, 1644. 

Books Eachanged. 

19. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 96 and 97, Vol. 15, February 
and March, 1845. 

20. The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal by Jameson, No.74, July to October, 
1844. 

21. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, third series, Vol. 
25, Nos. 166, 167, 168, 169, of October, November and December, 1044. 

22. Journal Asiatique, Quatriéme Série, Nos. 16 and 17, Juillet et Aout 1844. 

23. The Athenwum, Nos. 900 to 907. 

Books Purchased. 

24. Introductory Lectures on Modern History, delivered in 1841, by T. Arnold, se- 
cond edition, London, 1843. 

25. Theogony of the Hindoos, by Count M. Bjornstjerna, London, 1844, 

26. Political Philosophy, by He Brougham, London, 1843 and 1644, 3 vols, 

27. System of Logic, by J. S. Mill, London, 1843, 2 vols. 

28. Journal dea Savans, Septembre and Octobre, 1844. 


Read the following letters, from" Messrs. Allen and Co. the Society” s 


London Agents, and W. W. Bird, Esq. :-— 


To Henny Tonnens, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, Cateutta. 
Sin,—We have been requested by W.W. Bird, Esq. to forward you the enclosed 
Jeter, We bee to acquaint you that the map referred to by Mr. Bird was forwarded 


on the 26th February last by the ship Princess Royal from Liverpool, and will be handed 

. Asintic Society by our agents as soon as it reaches Calcutta, 6 ate Pay 
sgyerse:she W. H, Auten and Co. 
"London, March 19, 1845. 


PES TET aly me: 
Pee 






PS os 
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\ Indin by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. from survéys executed under the orders of the 
Hon'ble East India Company, which Map is the most complete at present procurable, 
and to request that you will have the goodness to present it to the Society on my behalf, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedt, Servant, 


W. W. Biap. 
London, Febriiuary 18, 1845, 


Read the following letter from Mr. H. B. Konig at Bonn :— 


To H, Pippisoton, Ese. Sub-Secretary of the Asiatic Society, Bengul. 

Me teen Sin,—TI have the honour to inform you that I have duly received, through the agents 
of the Asiatic Society, Messrs. Allen and Co., the books directed to me, and offer now my 
best thanks for this valuable communication. 

Messrs, Allen and Co, will direct to you the following of my publications : 
6 Senpt. Arabum 
12 Radices Ling. P racritiana 
12 Panini, exht books 
3 Malawica, Acnimitre 

12 Radices Ling. Sanscrita 

12 Mechaduta 

12 Sacuntala 

3 Lassen’s Zeitschrift, part IV. V. VI. 16 
6 Laszen’s Indien I. 1. 


I hope the Society may accept these works as a sign of my highest respect. As 
Sansecrit Literature is much cultivated in Germany, and many works published in India 
are not to be procured, even in London, I should be particularly obliged, if the 
Society would have the goodness, to cause about 10 or 15 copies of all works, formerly 
or lately published in India, to be forwarded to me, for immediate prompt payment, or 

instruct its agents to let the works be delivered to me at the prices fixed by the Society. 
H. B. Kosic. 

Bonn, 5th December, 1844. . 

With reference to Mr. Kénig’s request to be supplied with a number of 
copies of ali the Sanscrit works pyblished in Calcutta, the Secretary 
stated that Dr. Roer had prepared a list of Sanscrit works published 
in Calcutta, which he now presented, from which it appeared that 10 
or 15 copies of each would amount to a very considerable sum. He 
further suggested that as a part of these works had been published by 
" the School Book Society it was possible that body might be willing to 
send Mr. Konig their publications through the Society. He was here- 
upon authorized to refer to the School Book Society in the first instance, 
- and for the details of this application to the Committee of Papers, when 
‘a scheme of returns could be finally made up and determined upon by 


the Society, , Dae 












CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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The Secretary in laying on the table the papers relative to Mr. Heat- 
ly’s proposal for the reformation of the Statistical Committee, which 
had been circulated to the Committee of Papers, stated that the opini- 
on expressed by that body was strongly in favour of the proposition, 
whereupon the following resolution was moved by Mr. Huffnagle, 
and seconded by Mr. Torrens. 

** Resolved,—that the re-institution of Statistical Researches on a 
systematic plan by this Society appears a desirable object, and that a 
Committee be appointed for the purpose of considering and reporting 
on the specific measures through which this object may be obtained. 
The Committee to consist of Mr. Heatly and Mr. Alexander,”—which_ 
was carried unanimously. 

Read a letter transmitted to the Secretary by order of Government 
from Capt. Nevile H. M. S. Serpent forwarding copies of the Logs of 
H. M.S. Magicienne in the hurricane of 1818 and 1819 at Port 
Louis, Mauritius. 

The Sub-Secretary pointed out that these logs were printed both in 
the first and second edition of Col. Reid’s work, 1838 and 1841. 

Read the following letter from Government :— 

No. 1289 of 1845. 
From F. Cunnir, Esq. Seeretary to the Government of India, 


To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Fort William, the 2nd May, 1845. 


Fonrion Derantmenr. | 
Sin,—I am directed by the Governor General in Council, to transmit to you, for such 
notice as the Society may deem it to merit, the enclosed copy of a Report by Licutenant 


Dalton of his visit to the hills on the banks of the Soobanshin River. 
F. Cunair, 


Fort William, the 2nd May, 1845. Secretary to the Government of India. 


Referred to the Editors of the Journal for publication, 

The Secretary presented on the part of W. Seton Ker, Esq. C.S. 
a Note of the course of study of students in the Sanscrit language. 

‘This interesting note was handed to the Editors of the Journals for 


early publication. 
‘The Secretary reported that during his absence Dr. lt ins now 


Principal of the Delhi College, had addressed the Sub-Secretary as fol- 
—_— ~~ 

Pe half dozen other favors: T send this note to you through Messrs. 

tnt Co lo en he «* Geographie d’ Abulfeda en Arabe, 2 vols.” 

1 sale at the Society for 5 rupees. You have once expressed that. you would 


~~ ie 
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sellduplicates of your library if so pray let me have ‘‘ Asiri Bibliotheca, Arabo-Hispa- 
nica, in two volumes,” of which you have two copies, you must not charge it too high. 

I have written to Messrs. Ostell for De Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe, and Hammer's Ges- 
chichte der schonen Redekunste, in Persian. If they should not be available at Calcutta, 
you would oblige me by lending me for a short time the copy of the Asiatic Society; I 
intend to have the History of Persian Poetry lithographed, and to compile an Arabic 
Grammar in Urdoo, and want for a few days De Sacy’s book. 


and that officer having requested Dr. Roer to report on the application, 
received from him the following :— 


To H. Pippixoros, Esq. Sub-Secretary Asiatic Society. 
: Sin,—With regard to Dr, Sprenger’s application I have the honor to report, as fol- 
ows :— 
» As Dr. Sprenger wants Hammer's “ Geschichte der schonen Redekunste in Persian,” 
and de Sacy’s Arabic Grammar, for the purpose of publishing an Arabic Grammar for 
the use of the native students in this country, I would recommend to the Committee of 
Papers to assist him in his useful wodertaking, and to allow him the use of those works 
for a limited period of two or three months. It would, however, not be advisable to 
accede to Dr. Sprenger’s second request of selling him the duplicate copy of Asiri’s 
‘** Bibliotheca Hispano-Arabico,” a work very rare and valuable, and [take the opportu- 
nity of proposing to the Committee to establish it as a rule not to sell duplicates of valu- 
able works, as it is of importance to keep always one copy in the library, while the other 
may be circulated among the members of the Society. 
29th April, 1845. E. Ross, 
Librarian, 
I quite agree in, and indeed suggested this arrangement. 
H. Pipprscroy, 
Sub-Secretary. 
which being circulated to the Committee of Papers for their sanction, 
Dr. Roer’s recommendation was adopted, and the books have been 
forwarded to him by the steamer vid Allahabad. 
Read the following letter from the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Munich :— 
Henny Tonnrens, Esa., Vice-President aud Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Sin,—Having been favoured, by the intervention of Dr. William Gnihith, with your 
kind declaration dated 23rd May 1844, that you would willingly order an exchange of 
publications between the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, I am directed to explain to you how much the Royal Bavarian Acudemy is 
gratified by such a literary intercourse. Supposing thatthe Asiatic Society of Bengal 
does not possess the series of Memoirs published in earlier times by the Bayarian Academy, 
a complete set of them shall be sent over to the care of Messrs. W. H, Allen and 
Company, Leadenhall Street, London. In return we take the liberty of announcing to 
you, what we are wanting in our library from your most precious publications, 
4. Index to the 4th vol. of the Mahabharut complete. ~? 
2. Inéya, 2nd vol. 690 p. 3rd vol. 682 p. 4th vol. 937 p. in 4to, ee ee 
© By Jawésne-ool-Hm-ul-Ridzi, 168 p. 5, with 17 plates Ato. . vip 
7 
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4. Anis-ul-Musharrahin, 541 p. 4to. 

5. Sharaya-ool-Islam, 631 p. 4to. 

6. Tibetan Dictionary, 373 p. 4to. 

7. Vocabulary of Scinde language, by Capt. Eastwick. 

8. Grammar and Vocabulary of the Baloochi and Punjabee languages. Leach. 

9. Harriwansa, 563 p., royal 4to. 

The other books are in our possession, and also partly the most interesting Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the completion of which by your kindness, I take the 
liberty to ask for. There is wanting of this most precious Journal, vols. I. 11. T1.; From 
the year 1839, are wanting the months of August, September, October and N stenbers 
from 1841 is wanting No, CXIII., and from No. CX VILL. all is wanting published ull - 
to the present day. We should consider as a particular favour your friendly intervention 
for the completion of this work. 

In the box containing the newer publications of our Academy, you will also find the 
Almanacks of the last years, which give a general catalogue of all our publications, and of 
which I beg you to select any more you may believe interesting for the purpose of the 
Asiatic Society. Also you will find there two little books of my own: Systema Mat. , 
Med. Veet. Brasiliensis,and on the Constitution, Sicknesses and Physics of the American 
tribes, which I beseech you to present in my name to the Asiatic Society. 

Regarding the Society's wish of possessing specimens of German geology, we have 
treated on this matter in the physical class of our Academy, and the members concerned 
in similar studies have been directed to get together a convenient collection for the Tech- 
nic Geological Institute of your Society. But itis understood that such a collection 
cannot be ready immediately. After its completion it shall be committed into the hands 
of your agent at London. Every communication in any branch of natural history the 
Asiatic Society may think convenient for us, shall be highly acceptable. I beg you tosend 
the Society’s communications either by London, where your agent may take care of 
them, or to Hamburgh directly, where Mr. G. T. E. Roeding is the Academy's agent. 

Allow me, Sir, to present you the assurance of the high consideration with which 1 
have the honour to be, 





Dr. Manrivs, | 
Secretary of the “Muth. and Phys. Class of the Roy. Academy of —— ‘ 


Munich, Gth of January, 1845. 


The Secretary was authorized to dispatch to the Royal Bavarian 
Academy the books required, and to express the gratification of the 
Society at the opening of arf intercourse with this learned body. 

- Read the following note from Major Wroughton pointing 5 ont amis 
conception as to Colonel Stacy’s Hebrew MSS. (Proceedings o of 


Seen). Cm eee 
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' : will kindly refer to it, that ‘I merely sent the MS. at Colonel Stacy's desire, to be 
: lodged in the museum of the Asiatie Society.” 


Ballygunge, April 16th, 1845, Rovenr WrovcuTor. 


The Secretary stated that a note had been duly appended to the 
MSS. for which a tin case had been made, so as to preserve it as much 
as possible from all chance of injury. 


Read a letter with Prospectus of his work forwarded by Dr. Fal- 
coner :*— 


oe Prospectus preparing for publication, under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government, and 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company : 


A work to be entitled, 
Fauna AwnTiava SivaLensts, 


i Being the Fossil Zoology ofthe Sewalik Hills, in the north of India, by Huon Fatconer, 
M.D., F-R.S., F-L.S., F-G.S., Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; of the Bengal Medical Service, and late superintendent of the 
H.E. I. C. Botanic Garden at Saharunpoor, and Prosy T. Caurtey, F.G.S., Captain 
in the Bengal Artillery, Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. 
The object of this publication is to make known, ina connected and complete series, 
- the numerous fossil animals which have been discovered in the North of India, by the 
Authors and other inquirers, during the last twelve years ; and to develope the bearings 
of these discoveries on the physical and geological history of India during a great part of 
the tertiary period, 

‘ The fossil Fauna of the Sewalik range of hills, skirting the southern base of the Hima- 
layahs, has proved more abundant in genera and species than that of any other region 
yetexplored. Asa general expression of the leading features, it may be stated, that it 
appears to have been composed of representative forms of all ages, from the oldest of the 
tertiary period down to the modern, and ofall the geographical divisions of the Old 
Continent, grouped together into one comprehensive Fauna in India. Of the forms con- 
tained in it may be enumerated, in the Pachydermata, several species of Mastodon and 

y Elephant, the Hexaprotodon Hippopotami, Merycopotamus, Rhinoceros, Anoplotheri- 

um, Sus, and three species of Equus; in the Quminantia, the colossal genus Sivatherium, 

peculiar to India, with species of Camelus, Camclopardalis, Bos, Cervus, and Antilope ; 

H in the Carnivora, species of most of the great types, together with several remarkable un- 

deseribed genera ; in the Rodentia, several species ; in the Quadamane, several species ; 

in the Reptilia, the Gigantic Tortoise ( Colassochelys) With species of Emys and Trionys, 
and several forms of Crocodile. To these may be added the fossil remains of Birds, 

t rostacea, and Mollusca. are “nga 

af ia caeab in the eB or accessible to, the Authors, are singularly rich and 

. abundant. They consist of vast collections made by themselves during the last twelve 

* We re-print here the prospectus which will also re-appear for some time in an 

abridged: form on the cover of the Journal as an advertisement, and we. trust that the 

ork will Gind.in India the support it so richly merits—Eps 


—- se 


> 
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years along several hundred miles of the Sewalik range. Of these, one portion, which 
comprises the contents of upwards of two hundred chests, ia now deposited in the British 
Museum, having been presented to the national collection by Captain Cautley, and will 
with the consent of the Trustees, supply the chief part of the descriptive details and illus- 
trations of the Work. Other large collections in the India House will be resorted to 
when requisite ; and in cases where their own materials may be less complete, and they 
will have access to specimens from the very extensive collections made by their friends 
ana fellow-labourers, Colonel Colvin and Captains Baker and Durand, of the Bengal 
Engineers, whose published researches will be incorporated in the projected publication. 

In order to embrace in it as far as may be possible a general Fossil Fauna of the Con- 
tinent of India during the tertiary period, illustrations will be drawn from the Trawaddi 
fossil discoveries of Messrs. Clift and Crawford ; from the researches of Dr. Smilshury in 
the valley of the Nerbudda ; and from those of Dr. Lush and Lieutenant Fuljames in the 
Gulf of Cambay, all of which localities have yielded fossil remains like those found in the 
Sewalik Hills. With the same object, all the available materials relating to the osseous 
remains of the elevated plains of Thibet, which are so importantly connected with the 
geological history of the Himalayahs, will be examined by the Authors, and described or 
figured when necessary. 

On the completion of the paleontological details, a comprehensive account will follow, 
embracing the general results of the fossil inquiries, together with a geological description 
of the Sewalik Hills, to serve as an Introductory Chapter to the work. The Authors will 
have the aid of some of the most eminent living Naturalists in describing such depart- 
ments as they may feel themselves but imperfectly qualified to deal with, such as the Fossil 
Fishes, Crustacea, and Mollusca. 

The Authors have been induced to undertake the work by the belief, that the scientific 
reputation of this country and the credit of the Indian services are concerned in bringing 
to light researches embracing so many new facts, and bearing so importantly on the past 
physical history of the vast possessions of the British Empirein Indm. They are not 
insensible to the difficulty and extent of the subject, but they hope that they are in some 
mensure prepared for it, by previous investigations, extending through several years. 

In order to secure to science the full advantage of the Sewalik fosil researches, in a 
suitable form of publication, Hee Majesty's Government and the Honourable Court of 
Directors of the East India Company have been pleased to accord such an amount of aid 
in limine as will ensure the successful progress of the work. The Publishers antioipatg 
that a corresponding measure of support wik be afforded by the scientific classes in Eng- 
land, by the British community in the three Presidencies of India, and by scientific men 
abroad. , 

Plan of Publication.—The Work will appear in about Twelve Parts, to be published 
at intervals of about four months, each containing from twelve to fifteen folio Plates, or 
an equivalent number of a larger size, where the nature of the subject may require it. 
The Plates to be accompanied by royal octavo letter-preas. ‘The price of each Part will 
be One Guinea in Europe, and Sixteen Rupees in India. 

Pant E-—Containing _ Mastodons and Elephants will be published on the Ist of 
July; 1845. ; 
‘Subsoribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers, Mesars. Smith) Elder and. Qo., 
oie aici temo Mears. Thacker and Co., Caleutta ;}Forbes and Co. 
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Read the following memorandum and letters :— 


Memorandum. 

The Secretary has to transmit two letters from the Baron Van Hoevell, and Baton 
tle Carnbee (the latter gentleman being now in Calcutta) touching the establishment of 
a correspondence between our Society and that of Batavia. 

I propose being authorised to send an acknowledgment of the books received, a series, 
as fur as available, of the Journal, and the vols. of the Researches available for distribu- 
tion, with a letter of thanks, and reciprocrating wish to correspond. ir 

lf Messrs. Piddington and Blyth would draw cach of them a note of objects in natural 
science desirable for our Museum from Java, with a request that we in our turn may be 
shia from Batavia in like manner, these would materially add to the value of my 

etter. 

I have seen the Baron de Carnbee, and have come to a most satisfactory understand- 
ing 4s to the footing on which the Societics would correspond. 

H. Tonnens, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

The Curators are requested to peruse the accompanying note and letters, and to put 
in a brief statement of the desiderata from Batavia in their several departments, which I 
ean send down with my letter to the Society there. I have ascertained from Baron de 
Carnbee that English will be a convenient language of correspondence. 

The Curators may state generally what duplicates or sets of duplicates they hold ready 
to transmit. 


The Batavian Society are rich in Volcanic specimens. 
H. Torrens. 


Vice-President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
A Monsieur H. Tonnens, Secrétaire de la Société Asiatigue 4 Caleutta, ete. 

Mow cuer Mowstevn,—Je me rappelle avec plaisir notre entrevue d’hier. L'intérét 
que vous manifestiez au développement et progres dela Société Seientifique 4 Batavia, 
causera je vous en donne I'assurance, la plus grande satisfaction a tous les membres, 
et moi je me félicite de pouvoir leur communiquer I" heureux résultat de mes démarches- 
Sir Stamford Raffles, pendant plusieurs années président de notre Société, disait dans 
un de ses discours: “ The objects of the Asiatic Societ} in Calcutta are so fully explam- 
ed in the discourse of Sir William Jones, that it is unnecessary to enter into any explana- 
tion of them here. The researc hes of that Society are not confined immediately to West- 
ern India ; they extend throughout the whole regions of Asia. The whole cirele and the 
wide field of Asia are alike open to your observations, but it oceurs to me, that the 
interests and objects of the Institution will be more advantageously promoted by its 
exertions being directed to what falls more immediately within your reach, &c.” 

Jespére que vous purtugerez mon intime conviction qu'une correspondance réguliere 
et continue, contribuera a servir eMieacement le but de nos Sociétés reciproques. 

J’ai eu Vhonneur de vous faire voir quelques ouvrages récemment pubhés a Batavia. 
Vous m'obligeriz d’accepter de ma part pour votre Société un exemplaire du: “ Cuta- 
logus Plantarum in Horto Botanico Bogoejensi; auctore J. C. Haskurl, 1844," et un 
exemplaire du :”—‘ Natuur und Geneeskundig Archief voor Neerlands Indie” (Archive 
pour les Sciences naturelles et medicales des Indes Neerlandaises Ist Année 1844.) 

- Avant mon départ de Calcutta j'écrirai a Monsieur le Baron van Ijboevell ( Président 
de notre Société) qui vous offrira d'autres publications entre autres le “ Tydsehrift: voor 





a 
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Neerlands Indie,”’ qui existe deyasept années, et contient plusieurs articles intéressants par 
rapport a Ja littérature Javanaise et autres branches «cientifiques, A mon retour en 
Europe je pourra traduire et arranger en Anglais quelques articles de ma composition 
traitant des Isles ourde l’Archipel! de la Sonde, ete. et je me trouverai heureux si aprés 
avoir été examinés, ils pourraient étre placés dans le Journal de la Société Asiatique 

Caleutta, Enfin, Monsieur, je vous prie d’accepter l'assurance de mon respect et 
consilération et me signe 

Votre tres humble Serviteur, 


Be. G. Metwint ve Cannnrr. 
Calcutta, de 27 Mara, 1845. 


A Monsieur le Secretaire de la Société Asiatique @ Calcutta, 

Mowxsisun,—Monsicur la Baron Melvil!l de Carnhee, officier distinrué de la Marine 
Hollandaise, chevalier de l’ordre Royal du lion Belgique et membre correspondant de la 
Société des arts et sciences de Batavia, se proposant de partir en peu de jours pour Cal- 
cutta, nous profitons avec empressement de cette occasion favorable pour adresser a 
votre honorable Société les deux exemplaires ci-joint des 18 et 19 volumes des Transac- 
tions de notre Société, qui renferment des documens precieux pour la litternture onentale 

Nous vous prions Monsieur, de vouloir honorer Monseur le Baron Melvill de yotre 
bonté, et bienveillance et de faciliter, tant que possible, les recherches scientifiques qu’ 
il se propose de faire dans l'lode Brittanique. 

Recevez Monsieur, l'assurance de notre consideration distinguie. 

La Direction de la Société des Arts et Sciences de Batavia, 
Van Horvetr. 


LerEChRUAVLE- 
Batavia, le 2 Janvier, 1845. N. Myer. 


The Secretary stated that he had received from the curator of the 
Geological and Mineralogical Departments, his note of desiderata, and 
forthwith handed it to M. de Carnbee, and that he held now in his 


hand that of the Zoological curator which would be forwarded with his 
reply to the Society of Batavia. 


Read the following letter from the Rey. Mr. Long :-— 


To H. Tonnens, Esqs Secretary, Asiatic Society, 

Dear Sin,—When on a visit to Kishnagar last January, I was favoured with a view 
of several pictures belonging to the Rajah of Kishnagar, three new portraits of various 
members of his family, and among the rest of Rajah Krishna Chandra Roy, of whom a 
most interesting memoir has been published in Bengali. . 

The drawings are kept in a damp place and are rapidly going to decay. ~~ 

As one object of the Asiatic Societyis to obtain rare drawings or portruits illustrative of 
the history of the country, it would be a desirable object to obtain the loan of those por- 
traits in order to have copies taken. 

The East India Company lie under deep obligitiohs to Rajah Krishna Chandra Roy, as 
through his friendly disposition towards the English, and hisinfluence over various Hindu 
Fajas; the overthrow of the tyrant Suraj ad Doulah was facilitated. a OURS AEMAR TF 

Calcutta, April 17th, 1845. earn pitit A ue eh a ate: Leos 
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Mr. Long not being present the Secretary was desired to make some 
further inquiries. 


Read the following letter from W. H. Hoff, Esq., the coins and hu- 
man hand being on the table. 


To H. Tonnens, Esa., Secretary, Asiatic Society. : 
Sim,—I have in my possession a few articles which I will send over if you think that 
they will be acceptable to the Asiatic Society. 
‘The first is one of fifteen coins found in the interior and uncultivated parts of Singa- 


pore. On having a patch of land dug up, a gentleman discovered an earthen pot 
containing them. I have been unable to ascertain of what metal or mixture of metals 
the coin is composed ; but I am inclined to think that zine and silver have been employed 
in its manufacture. The obverse side bears the faint traces of some unknown characters, 
and on the reverse side there is a rude device of a lion or some other beast. 

The next is a glass vessel containing a human hand kept in pepper. It belonged toa 
notorious footpad or robber who was long a terror to the inhabitants of the Nicobars, 
and had fora considerable time escaped punishment. He used to propel poisoned 
arrows through a null or tube about a yard in length merely with his breath! He was 
at lust shot ; but it was found impracticable to extricate the null from his death-grasp : 
it was consequently sawed off on both sides. The remaining portion is sti) in the 
clutch of the large and hairy hand. 

24 March, 1645. 


Wa~. H. Horr. 

The Secretary submitted, from the Sub-Secretary, a prospectus of a 
New Zodaical Map, to be edited by J. W. Woollgar, F. R. A. 3., upon 
a new projection, and to a convenient scale ; corresponding with the 
Maps of Schwink, and a little larger than those of Professor Argelan- 
der, containing about 1000 stars visible to the naked eye. The Sab- 
Secretary suggested that such a map (the price being also only 7s. 
6d.) would be a useful addition to the Society's port-folios, and more- 
over that the Society might appropriately present one to the Prince 
of Mekhara. (See Proceedings October, 1844.) Two copies were 
ordered to be subscribed for. 

The Sub-Secretary presented on the part of Captain F. M. Crisp of 
Moulmein, a grass petticoat and scarf worn by the women of the better 
classes at Teresa, one of the Car Nicobar Islands. 

Read a letter from the Count Ange de St. Prieux, proposing that the 
Society should contribute either by funds or by the purchase of copies 
of a work entitled, ‘* Antiquités Mexicaines’” to the expenses of a joint 


“« Commission Scientifique Americaine” formed at Paris for the further 
_ exploration of American Antiquities. ms, Watt whebds 
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It was resolved ; that the Society regret its inability to co-operate, but 
that it feels it to be its duty in the first place to lend all its assistance to 
the efforts which may be made to investigate the yet unexplored fields 
of purely Indian Antiquities. 

The Secretary read extracts from a private letter to his address from 
Lieutenant Fletcher Hayes, 62nd N. L., dated from Kya Ghurra, N. W. 
of Shikarpore, in which that officer who had just returned with the 
troops from the campaign in the Murree and Bhoogtee hills, mentions 
his having found the great utility of the “ admirable vocabulary” of 
the Beloochee languages (by Major Leech), published in the Society's 
Journal, (Vol. VII. p. 538) and offers additions to it both in words 
and in phrases: this the Society would most thankfully accept and 
give early publication to. 

Read the following memorandum, accompanying one of the New 
Zealand Jade-stone idols presented to the Society by Captain Fox. 


Memorandum. 

This stone was sent from New Zealand by a Mr. Lucette to me,—The stone is of 
value,—@nd particularly so in China. The Idol is often passed as a heirloom from gene- 
ration to generation, as the supposed certain means of preventing any casualty in a 
family when contagious diseases predominate. 

W. Fox. 

Sist March, 1845. 

Read the following letter from Colonel Ouseley :— 


My pear Sra,—! promised to send youa copy of the original Sketch I did, and for- 
warded June 13, 1834, to Lord William Bentinck, of the Nerbudda. I have added to this 
now sent the great coal field of Benar (and other coal) I discovered ; and hope you 
will complete the sketch you gavg in No. 151. ( No. 67, 2nd Series), 

From the nature of the coal procured at Benar I am quite sure, that the Bombay 
and Calcutta railways should pass there. ‘The best iron and the best coal in India 
are produced there. The line should run alpng the foot of the Hills, where the Nulaa 
are small, not near the Nerbudda when the nullas become wide chasms, and ravines 
of such width and depth as would greatly add to the expense of the road, | 

| | pO ROE 37 OCnLae 

Chota Nagpur, 29th April, 1845. Stag > 
P. S. The whole of the remarks on the left and right banks of the Nerbudda nouced 
in the printed sketch are verbatim from my own map, and the divisions on both sides of 
Estates, &c. as you could see if you ask Major Wroughton, Deputy Sury eyor Gi ; “ to 

| t the ong s i:irinta oF ramet 2 
edestemedet x cantina? Tesn pak pie aaa 
The map sent by Colonel Ouseley extending from Jubbulpore to 
reduced for the Journal, Vol. XILL., from Hoshungabad 
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to the sea, were both on the table. The Editors of the Journal were 
directed to give all due publicity to Colonel Ouseley’s labours by an 
additional lithograph in the journal, including the coal site of Benar 
and railroad sketch as added by him. 

Read the following letter from Captain Fox, giving araccount of the 
loss of the collection made by him for the Museum :— s 


H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


Str,—In the month of January last year, Mr. Blyth of the Museum, put on board the 
vessel | commanded a box, together with a quantity of Arsenical Soap, and other articles 
for the cure of such of the desiderata at New Holland and New Guinea, I might be 
enabled to procure. The boy and I succeeded in obtaining at New South Wales a tolera- 
bly good and large variety of specimens, which were packed up, but getting wet I was 
compelled to order their being thrown away in consequence of the offensive eflluvia 
they emitted. A Satin and Regent Bird I cured myself, and being badly done, I took less 
care of them; they were suspended in my cabin, and remained good, and I believe a 
hawk the boy kept with his clothes. I did not visit Maulmein, having resigned command 
of the vessel. Among other things I lost a beautiful Eagle-hawk, Black-swan and a 
Wallahby. I had fondly hoped to have been the first to have brought a large quantity of 
specimens from New Guinea for our Calcutta Museum ; but that gratification I was 
compelled to forego in consequence of annoyance in Sydney. Subsequently L brought 
the boy with me in the ‘‘ Minerva,” by which vessel we returned passengers, and owing 
to the crowded state of so small a vessel, (146 tons with 100 souls on board) the Cap- 
tain directed the large box to be put under the stern boat, and one Sunday morning we 
all saw the box for a few seconds astern, it having fallen overboard and sunk. The. 
boy behaved very well and is an excellent lad, and no blame whatever can attach itself 
to him. 1am very sorry for so great a loss; but I trust the explanation will meet your 
approbation. 

Your most obedient Servant, 
W. Fox. 
Caleutta, 16th April, 1845. * 


The Secretary stated that he held in his hand two MSS. books, con- 
taining notes and sketches made in,the Hills, which had been kindly 
forwarded for publication in the Journal by Captain Marshall, but that 
the Editors had thought with reference to the time elapsed since the 
notes were made, and their somewhat private and domestic character, 
that they were not exactly suitable for the pages of the Journal. 

‘Memorandum.—These note books were subsequently withdrawn by 
Captain Marshall. 

Read the following letter from the Local Committee of Education at 
Fads — : 

9) "To'H. Tonnens, Esa. Secretary, Asiatic Society, Caleutta, 
< gia jiRbinLbbal Comiittien of Education at Agra being engaged in ag Miaitbalin 
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of a Museum of Economic Geology, in connexion with the Agra College, direct me to 
address you on the subject, and to state that— 

2. They doubt not but that they may rely on the sympathy of the Asiatic Society in 
favor of an undertaking which has forits ultimate aim the ascertainment and development 
of the minera |) resources of this country, and primanly, of the North Western Provinces, 
as yet so imperfectly determined. 

@ That should your Society be possessed of any disposable Geologica! Specimens 
of the economic kind, the Committee would feel greatly obliged by being favored with 
them. 

4. As this work has been but just commenced, the Committee are at present unable 
to offer to your Society ang thing mm return; but they trust they may by and by be ina 
position to reciprocate the favor for which they now ask. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obdt. Servant, 
J. Mippierox, 


Secretary. 
Agra College, Ist May, 1845. 


The Curator Museum Economic Geology stated that a few specimens 
would be available from that Department, and is preparing them for 
forwarding was accordingly sanctioned. 


Rerorr oy rue Curnaron Geovocicat anp Mixenacocrcan Derantment anp 
Museum or Economic Gro.ioocy ror tue Mon tus OF Mancu anp Arai. 
Geological and Mineralogical, 

We have received from Government a report addressed by Captain Tremenheere B. E; 
of Maulmein to the Military Board, on the prices of tin ore, with specimens of tin ore 
from a new locality called Henzaito the north of Maulmein, and also of some supposed 
copper ores, or indications of copper, from the Maulmein hills in that vicinity, but on 
examination they prove to be only the well-known pavonine Antimonial coatings, as 
nothing but Antimony and Lron can be traced in them; though so much resembling 
copper as to be taken for it even by experienced persons, 

This has been duly reported upon to Government,and Captain Tremenheere’s attention 
directed to the scite of Batto Kfiyen Karian near Maulmein, from whence we have a 
true copper ore in the Museum ; supposed to have been sent by Lieutenant Foley to Mr. 
James Prinsep. 

Captain Phayre, Assistant Commissionef, Arracan has sent us from Sandoway a series 
of specimens carefully numbered and catalogued, with the following letter :— 

“My pean Mar. Pipvrxcrox,—You may remember you asked me to procure a series 
of the rocks occurring from the foot to the top of the deng pass, L haye | not been able 
to do this, but having gone in December to the top of the Yoma range of ‘mountains, 
direct east of this town, 1 collected a complete series of the rocks and have now the plea- 
sure to send them, together with a map, and a note on the route, &c. 


a hope my remarks may be intelligible, though I have great doubts thereon, however, 


1 have done my best to meet your wishes. L looked out particularly for the minerals you 
mentioned (and of which you sent a box of specimens, herewith returned 1 with many 

h ks) but was ‘not fortunate enough to meet with viet he Ll could not delay at the 
Spot, o a : 2 Me eka te penile nil | 
; MES G8 _A. PLP 
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, P. S, In your letter dated the 4th August, 1844, you allude to a paper of queries re- 

garding the volcanic islands on the coast ; this paper I never received, and I fear I shall 
scarcely be able to proceed to the islands this season ; but if you will kindly transmit the 
queries, they may induce me to go, and show me also what you require.” 

Cuptain J. Abbott, B. A. has obliged us with a paper on Kunkur, with specimens con- 
taining his views on its formation, which will doubtless be printed in the Journal, as 
offering, especially, views formed on the spot and in the alluvial soil: to which I r@fer 
more particularly, aa Captain “Newbold has lately favored us with his views principally 
from the Kunkur fields in the great trap formation of Central India. 

Through Captain Baker, B. E. we have received a letter from Lieutenant Blagrave 
which should have accompanied his boxes of Scinde fossils and fish. Itis as follows :— 


To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


Sra,—I have the pleasure of sending you a few fossil shells and zoophytes found in the 
neighbourhood of Roree, Tatta, and Kurachee, also a few recent sea shells found in the 
tops of the sand hills in the vicinity of the Ullah Bund, and some fish from the Sindra 
lake. As I hear that the Society are publishing Sir A. Burnes’ illustrations of the fishes 

’ of Scinde, some of these may be new, as I believe he got none of the fishes of the Sindra 
lake, and thought that none existed in it on account of the extreme saltness of its waters ; 
but when I visited it, in July last, the banks were strewn with fish and water insects 
evidently thrown upon the shore by some recent storm, along with several small dead 
birds and thousands of locusts, which had evidently perished in trying to cross the lake. 


, There were several other kinds of fish both large and small, which I had not the means 
- of carrying away with me; many quite new, at least to me; however, if I re-visit that 


neighbourhood, I will make a collection for the Society’s Museum. I had intended 

sending « collection of recent shells from the beach at Clifton, (Kurachee) along with 

the fossil ones, for comparison, but I have had no time to make the selections or even to 
, look over the fossils, among which there may be a lot of trash; but should I be here 
another year, should the Socicty wish it, I will endeavour to make a good collection of 
both forthem. I shall be employed in surveying the hills on the western boundary during 
the cold weather, and if I find anything worth sending will do so. Can you give me any 
hints for analizing soils, as I think it would be to the adyantage of Government were the 
different kinds of soils in Scinde known, and oblige, * Yours truly, 

lst October, 1844, Camp Kurachee. © T. C. Buracnaver. 


From Mr. Conductor Dawe we are appriged of the dispatch of five chests of fossils 
selected by him, under Captain Baker's directions, from the remains of the Dadoopoor 
a Museum, which are on their way down to us. 3 
We have to announce also two more papers of great importance from Capt. Newhold, 
being “ Notes on the Geology of the Southern Mahratta Country,” and “ Geological 
Notes across the Peninsula,” which avill no doubt find an early place in our Journal. 
tz : * - “. ea 








‘ ° | Musrum Economie Groiooy. 3 
gi We have received from Captain Sherwill « box of stones for trial as lithographic ston 
from the table-land of Rhotasghur, but I fear most of them will be found too siliceous 
'§ or too thin. Many indeed are evidently defective, but some promise well, and I shall take 
a? wieps to have them fairly tried. — + shy Gack, Decaf 


Major Williams of Kyook Phyoo, who some time ago sent us a minute specimen of 


i o lled Samy stone in the West of India, as having been sold to his brother by « 
WS ae 
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Cavalry soldier, as highly valuable for the purpose of polishing the bits of bridles, (See 
Proceedings of January, 1845, ) has now sent us a larger specimen, which proves it to be the 
common Agalmatolite only, and not as I had judged by the examination of the previous 
pepper-corn specimen, the fine variety called Pagodite. Major Williams says :— 


My prar Sin,—My brother has sent mea larger piece of the “ Samy Stone,” and 
requests I would send it to you, and I shall feel extremely obliged if you could inform 
m@where I can obtain a quantity of it Dr. Rose has kindly consented to convey it to you. 
My brother mentions also his having sent your former letter to me on this subject to Mr. 
Murchison, the Geologist ; the stone appears to be in request at home, more so perhaps 
than in India, where its use is not known apparently, 

Kedgeree, 25th February, 1845. ; D. WiiwraMs. 


Whence I presume that it has been found, as I supposed, of use at home, or at least that, 
as I have remarked,it was thought well-worth attention when a quantity could be procur- 
ed. I have written to Captain Ouseley requesting him to send us a good cooley load of his 
Agalmatolite from Chota Nagpore, with which this s identical. 

We have received from the Dundee Watt Institution, through Dr. Wise, a box of 
Mineralogical and Geological specimens, some of which are handsome and of interest, 
but many, indeed most of them are unfortunately without labels, which, for the Geolo- 
gical specimens particularly, ia a very great drawback on their value. 

Mr. W. St. Quintin, C. S. has referred to us from Darjeeling specimens of a quartz 
pebble and of fibrous hornblende rock,supposed to contain Gold, but the appearance is due 
merely to common pyrites. This might nevertheless be auriferous, but is in too small quan- 
tity to be detected in such very minute specimens; the rock might contain but one-tenth 
part of pyrites and the pyrites but one hundredth part of gold and yet be worth work- 
ing on the large scale. 

For all the above presentations and communications the best thanks 


of the Society were accorded. 
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Notes on the Religion of the Sikhs, being a Notice of their Prayers, 
Holidays, and Shrines. By Major R. Leecn, C.B., Political Agent, 
NN, W.F. From the Political Secretariat of the Government of India, 


The works of «"Guroo Sobha” and “ Bichitar Natak’”’ have been con- 
sulted, and extracts made. 

It will appear inoue that the Sikhs, who are forbid to worship 
at a Hindoo Mandar, should frequent Hindoo places of pilgrimage; but 
such is the case, Sikh pilgrims to the Ganges at Hurdwar have for 
many years past been increasing, and nothing is more probable than the 
Sikhs gradually re-adopting many more Hindoo observances. 

Govind Singh prophesied that. the Sikh's Derahs, or Shrines, would 
amount to 56,00,00,000. 





Prayers. 


The Sikh Japjee, composed by Guroo Nanak, answers to the Hindoo 
Gaitree repeated in the morning. hf 

The Sikh Japjee, composed by Guroo Govind Singh, answers to the 
Hindoo Bisan a Sa (a morning prayer). 

The Sikh Sukhmanee, composed by Guroo Nanak, answers to the 
Hindoo Geeta, (a morning prayer after ablution). 

The Sikh Rouras, composed by Guroos Nanak and Govind, answers 
to the Hindoo Sandbija Tarpan, (a sunset prayer). 

No. 162. No. 78, New Serixs. _ 31 
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The sixteen Arthees, composed by Guroo Nanak, are repeated the 
last thing before going to sleep, and it is the lock on the tongue; the 
key being next morning's Japjee. 

The Sikh women repeat “* Asi kee war,” (composed by Guroo Na- 


nak,) by which they are absolved from again being born in the likeness 
of woman. 


Flolidays. 


The Daserah, the Suddee, 10th of the month Asoo, the commencement 
of the Hindoo military year, the opening of the season for the military 
operations, 

Basakee, the spring festival on the Ist of Besak, 

The anniversary of Guroo Nanak's death on the Wuddee, 5th of Asoo, 
(called Gur-parb). 

The anniversary of Guroo Govind Singh's departure on the Buddee, 
5th of Besak. 

The Dewalee ; a feast of lamps, the last day of the Buddee, half of the 
month Katick. ~ 

 Maghee; the last day of the Buddee, half of the month Magh, 
Basant Paunchmee ; the Buddee, 5th of the month Magh. 
The Hola, (Holee) ; the last day of Phagan. 


Shrines—Of the 1st Guroo, (Nanak) 
1. Nankane-a-Derah, the village of his maternal grandfather, where 
he played as a child, 30 kgs from Lahore. 
2. Derah (par excellence,) on the river Ravee, his birth-place, (He i is 
said to have been born ready dressed in green.) 


3. Sultanpoor, where he kept*a shop for his brother-in-law. The 


weights used by him are worshipped. 

4. Nanak Malak, an impression of his hand on the leaves of a Pee- 
pul trée ; the leaves are brought away as relics, and the tree is worship- 
ped. There is now a flourishing village, ) 

5. Panjah Sahah ; the impression of his hand on a rock that he pre- 
vented falling on him at Hasan Abdal. 


Of the 2nd Padshah, (King) Angad. n stk ; A 
- Khadoor Derah ; the place of his death, near “Ta ea " ot 
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Of the 3rd Guroo, (Amardas.) 
Gondwal Derah ; a well of 101 steps to descend, on each of which the 
Japjee is repeated. He also died at this town. There are two Grunths 
at the spot whence he departed, 


Of the 4th Guroo, (Ramdas.) 


Sree Amritsar, (the Nectar tank); was brought into notice by him, 
though the Sikhs deny that it is modern. It was first eaten by Wim 
‘Ramdas dee puree.”” ‘There are five Teeruths. 

1. s\mratsarjee ; in the centre of which is the Darbar Sahab's building, 
containing the Grunth in Guroo Nanak’s own hand-writing. It was 
built by Runjeet Singh, or rather superbly repaired. The steps of 
this building are looked upon as the Hurdwar ones, The rank Sikhs 
of the present day therefore do not go to the Ganges Hurdwar, and 
even speak lightly of that sacred stream as the ‘* bone-devouring.” 

2. Koulsar, (the Lotus tank); people wash their fect here before pre- 
suming to bathe in the holy of holies. 

3. Babegsar; rctind which the Nahangs reside, and bathe in it before 
going to the Amratsar, 

4. Mukatsar; from bathing constantly in faith, in which exemption 
from further birth in the flesh is obtained. 

5. Ramsar; the tank in which Hindoos and others, not Sikhs, bathe 
before going into the water of Amratsar. A 
On the brink of the tank opposite Darbar Sahab’s Darsance entrance 
. is the Akal Bangah, and two jhandahs or standards, (rather giant spears 

covered with gold, and having a khinkab cover.) 
The golak (collections 1{ rupee from each convert,) of Guros Goyind 
Singh, is deposited i in the Akal Bangah. Chiefs sometimes pay 1} hun- 
dred rupees on the Pahul being administered there to a child. 
The Deewalee festival is the season for performing pilgrimage td 
Amratsar. Pilgrims also assemble in Basakee, Dassera, Horee and __ 
: Niaghee. These five festivals are called the five Dhams or ‘Tihars. 


: be ‘iuve 
Of the Sth Guroo, (Arjan.) 
' 1. Lahore; his residence for many years. 
2. Derah-Kartarpoor. _ eS 
7 3. Taran and ‘Téran ; two sErtaat, five or six kos at ; the latter 


% being the place of his death. 





< 
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Lepers are cured by bathing in faith in the tank. A great number 
of lepers reside round the tank, and two or three are cured every year. 
If any one on going there fears to approach or touch these lepers, he 
becomes himself a leper. Many of them are rich, and trade; no cus- 
toms or duties are levied on their goods. 


Of the 6th Guroo, (Har Govind.) 
Sree Govindpura; his Derah, the place of his death. 


Of the 7th Guroo, (Har Rade) 


1. Keertpur ; his Derah, the place of his death, and also of his Mahal 
(wife). The tank in which he washed his feet is called, by the Sikhs, 
Charan Koulsar. 


2. Bangah, in the Singpooria state; at Keertpur is the Derah of Baba 
Gurditta. 


Of the 8th Guroo, (Har Krisen.) 
1. Delhi; the place of his death, (by small-pox.) 


Of the 9th Guroo, (Tegh Bahadur) 
1. Dehra, at Anandpoor; where his head was burnt on being brought 
by his Rangretas from Delhi. 
2, Saifabad, in the Pateala territory ; where the Raja has lately built a 


fort. 
3. At Delhi, called Bingala ; where hie was Lilled: 
4. Ditto: where his body was burnt. There is also at Delhi a shrine 
of Mata Sundaree, and another galled Rakabgan). rn pidsat 
_5, At Benares. ! Tai 


* Of the 10th Guroo, (Govind) — gt oe 
r . Anandpoor ; where there are seven Jhandas wae osha 
rs Guroo Tegh Bahadur. . lew? nels 


sesgurh ; where he converted five Sikhs, or rather initiated them 
| mt ee them initiate him, and let their hair (kes) grow. 
‘au 8. hate. Jeeto ; the wife (Mahal) of Guroo Govind : she died here. 
4. Damdama ; the breathing-place, where he took breath and turned 
oo eS a toe ist ee eee esl sort ' ~ 
on his usalman pursuers. Lay ER uP eRe pape 
5. Holgurh ; where he played the Holee. 
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6. Agampura ; from a vision revelation to Mata Jeeto there. 

7. Manjee Sahat; the cot on which she sat to receive saluta- 
tions, 

There is a melah or collection of pilgrims in the Holee. 

2. Dehra of Guroo Govind at Bangah. 

3. Jandpoor ; where he halted in his flight from Anandpoor. 

4. Macheewara;: where his Musalman friends, Nubee and Ghunee 
Khans, saved his life, by disguising him. 

5. Naknour; five kos from Ambalah, where he fled from Macheewara. 

6. Muktsar, in Malwah; where he bathed and promised exemption 
from transmigration to all his followers who did the like in faith. 

7. Damdama; where he again took breath, and blest the place as 
learning-inspiring, calling it his Benares, where the greatest dunces 
should become scholars. | 

At the present day the best writers of the Gurmukhee character are 
at Damdama, which belongs to the Shaheed family. 

8. Kapal Mochan, near Belaspoor. This is a great place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage. 

9. Nanheree, near Ambalah. 

10. Pa’unte Sahat, across the Ganges. 

11. Patna; where he was born. 

12. Abjal Nagar; where he died, (in the Deccan). There is amelah 
on the Buddee, 5th of Besak. 

There is a Derah of Jeet Sing and Jazar Singh at Chamkour, where 
these sons of Guroo Govind were killed by the Musalmans. 

‘The Derah of his two other sons, Fatteh Singh and Zorawar, is at 
Sarhind, where they were built alive into a wall by the Musalmans. 

Sarhind is called by the Sikhs, Fattehgurh ; from Fatteh Singh being 
killed there. ‘They also call it Phit moonhe (spit in the face,) and some- 
times Ujar shahr, ‘‘ the desolate city.” 

The Derah of Mata Guzaree is near that of her Shahzada, grandsons ; : 
she fell down dead at the sight of the living wall. There isa cao 
‘during the Holee. 

‘There is a shrine or ‘Derabiof Baba Sahat Singh, at Ambalah, who 

was a Bedee Sikh ; who is called by some the 1ith Guroo, and is said 
to have caused the elevation of Ranject Singh by his blessing, and by 
sietiae him his sword: he died eleven or twelve years ago, from grief at 
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the death of his son, Baba Tegh Singh, which took place at his resi- 
dence at Unnah. ane 

At Daoon, there is the shrine of Baba Jwahar Singh Sodee. 

At Gadgunga, there is the shrine of Uhadah Singh Sodee. 

At Gadwal is the shrine of Guroo Ram Raee, where he died. 

The offerings of these shrines are taken by the people who read the 
Grunth there, and offer prayers for the donors. 


Notes, princtpaily Geological, across the Peninsula of Southern In- 
dia from Kistapatam, Lat. 14° |7' at the Embouchure of the 
Coileyroo River, on the Eastern Coast, to Honarmer, Lat. 14° 16' 
on the Western Coast, comprising a visit to the Falls of Gairsuppa. 
By Carrarn Newsoup, F.R.S., M.N.I. Assistant Commussioner 
Kurnool, Madras Territory. 


Kistapatam. Kistapatam is the port of Nellore, from which it lies 
about 15 miles S. E. It is situated on the Coromandel Coast a short 
distance from the sea, and at litthe more than two miles North of the 
mouth of the Coileyroo or Condaleyroo river, in about Lat. 14° 17’. N. 
It stands at the edge of a low sandy flat which, though now dry and 
exposed, appears during the monsoon to be overflowed by the river 
freshes, and probably once formed a back-water or lagoon com- 
municating with the sea to the N. near Toolypaliam, and with the em- 
bouchure of the river nearnother Toolypaliam to the South. Sea salt 
is here manufactured. The physical aspect of the adjacent country is 
that of a flat, sandy, maritime plain, broken near the sea by an irregu- 
lar line, following the indentations of the Coast, of low danes of fine 
sand, by which the travellers’ bungalow on the 5. bank of the river 
is surrounded. The sand a little N. of this abounds in granules of 
magnetic iron,.some of which appear to be titaniferous. The under- 
stratum of the sand observed here, and in some wells a few miles to 


the South of the river proved to be greenish or bluish black clay, or 


tertiary clay of Coromandel, with pelagic shells similar to that under- — 


lying Madras, Pondicherry, and the alluvial plain of Masulipatam.- we 
Marine Sand Dunes. ‘The sand dunes near the river had a 5S. W. 


direction, and.rose about 50 feet above its bed. — The ripple marks 
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caused by the currents of air on their surface resemble those caused 
by currents of water, and the N. and S. direction of their major 
axis shows the Easterly and Westerly course of the late or existing 
prevalent winds. ‘Their Eastern sides have a sloping direction ; fall- 
ing off rather abruptly to the West at about an angle of 45°, indica- 
ting that the wind which raised them blew from the E. On the surface 
were scattered here and there shells and fragments of shells blown 
up from the beach. The footsteps of waders, and other aquatic birds 
could be occasionally tracked where the wind had not again covered 
them up with loose sand. 

These, together with the ripple marks, marine shells, and the 
elevation of these moving sands, form an interesting example of the 
manner in which strata of aqueous sub-marine origin may be imitat- 
ed by the simple action of the wind on loose sand. Consolidation, 
and a more distinct stratification alone are wanting to convert these 
heaps into a fossiliferous ridge. ‘The sand is often bound together by 
the long interlaced roots of grasses, &c. 

Calorific action of sun's rays on surface of Sand Dunes. At 5 
p.m. sky clear, slight breeze just perceptible; the thermometer placed 
on the sand and freely exposed to the sun’s rays indicated a heat of 
100° 3’. Simply suspended in the air, about 12 feet above the surface 
of the sand, equally exposed to the sun’s rays, it stood at 78° 5’, 

Nocturnal Radiation from surface of Sand Dunes. The radiating 
powers of the sand dunes are considerable. At 3a. m., night nearly 
calm, sky clear, the thermometer shaded from radiation, and placed 
on a table about four feet from the ground, stood at 67°. Placed on the 
grass and freely exposed bulb thinly covered with « little white ‘wool, 
it fell to 65.5°. But on the surface of the sand dunes it fell to 62”. 
‘The sand is fine and quartzy. . 

As «rial stillness is one of the conditions necessary to the full re, 
frigerating effects of radiation, it is likely that on the coast, which is 
hardly ever free from currents, however slight, resulting from the © 
regular, alternations of the land and sea breezes, the differences of 
temperature obtained by radiation will hardly ever be so great as the 
table-lands of India, The lulls between the land and sea_ breezes 
perhaps present the most eligible times for such experiments: = 

The temperature of the water of the wells is not far from what may 
be the mean average temperature of the place, viz., from 80° 2° to 81°. 


4 ee me 
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The bed of the river near Kistapatam is apparently about 500 yards 
broad, and sandy. A bar of sand obstructs the mouth, against which 
the surf beats in white breakers. The Collector's bungalow stands on 
the N. bank of the river. 

Nellore. Circumstances prevented my examining the tract between 
the sea at Kistapatam and Nellore; but as far as could be judged from 
rapidly passing over it, it resembles in flatness (sloping gently sea- 


wards) the rest of the maritime plains of the Coremandel Coast, afithr 


abounds with small tanks. At Nellore the usual granitic and hypo- 
gene rocks of this coast are covered by beds of laterite, which are seen 
in cliffs about 16 feet high fringing the Pennaur river. About three or 
four miles from Nellore, on the Northern bank of the river, quarries of 
the laterite occur at the village of Kohor, in a deposit of this rock about 
20 feet thick near the tank. Both at Nellore and the surrounding 
villages, it is extensively employed as a building stone, and in other 
repairs of the roads. Blocks, about one foot thick and two long, are sold 
at the rate of 12 for the rupee. Small springs are seen oozing out at 
the bases of the laterite cliffs on the S. bank of the river at Nellore. 
These cliffs are divided by perpendicular and horizontal seams; the 
rock composing them is less quartzy than the Kohor laterite. In the 
vertical fissures I observed fragments of earthenware broken by the 
natives in coming for water. These bits of pottery often become 


impacted in a lateritic alluvial cement, which must not be mistaken, ~ 


as has been the case, for the true laterite, and hence its origin 
ascribed to the recent or historic period. Some of the oldest pagodas 
and structures in South India are built on this rock. Both the 
laterites of Nellore and Kohor consist of a rock resembling the 
Malabar laterite, but containing more angular fragments of quartz. 
The surface of the laterite is often covered by a modern lateritic 
debris, more or less consolidated, which must not, as said before, be 
confounded with the true laterite. 

As in the Beder laterite the water often passes from the surface of 
these cliffs by the tubular cavities in its structure which are enlarged, 
emptied of their clay and lithomarge, and modified by its passage 
downwards, until stopped in part by the clayey barrier it has assisted 


to accumulate. The water here forms reservoirs, and in overflowing | 


finds its way out by fissures in springs. The bed of the Pennaur near 
Nellore is sandy. and apparently about 800 yards broad. . 
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From Nellore by the North bank of the Pennaur to the base of the 
Eastern Ghauts. 


Sungum. From Nellore by Kohor the latérite may be traced 
westerly to the vicinity of Dovoor, resting on the granitie and 
hypogene rocks about nineteen miles W.N.W. from Nellore. At the 
Sungum, or confluence of the Pennaur with the two small streams of 
the Bogheyroo and Berapeyroo, the first rocky elevation is seen since 
quitting the coast about twenty-nine miles distant, and nearly mid- 
way between the sea and the Eastern Ghauts. It appears as a short 
range abutting on the Pennaur river, and running N. by E. to about 
the distance of two miles. It is composed, at the village of the Sun- 
gum, of a massive quartz rock in indistinct stratification, cleft occasion- 
ally, like the laterite, by intersecting partings and vertical fissures 
which divide the rock into parallelograms. ‘The planes of the former 
have a dip of about 5° towards the East: the vertical fissures run 
irregularly, but the greater part have a direction of N. by W. This 
quartzy rock passes from opaque and granular, to compact, translucent 
chert, of various shades of red, brown, green, and white. It contains 
disseminated scales of mica of a golden colour, which glitter like 
those in avanturine, and nests of brown iron ore. 

If the marly horizontal partings are really the planes of stratifi- 
cation, it may be inferred from its conformability that this quartz 
rock does not belong to the hypogene series which is seen in highly 
inclined ‘beds near its base, penetrated by veins of granite (as seen at 
Pollium, a village between Dovoor and Sungum,) but that it is an 
altered outlier of the sandstone murad crests which are seen from this 
on the Western horizon capping the granite and hypogene schists of 
the Eastern Ghauts. 

A glimmering hornblende schist, and gneiss veined with granite, 
with a white mica replaced here and there by schorl, are found at the 
bases of the quartz hills of Sungum. 

Ac ‘luster of Hindu temples, the principal of which is dedicated to 


Iswara, as at the holy Sungums ‘a confluences) of the Kistnah, Bhima, 
a rugged mass | of this rock 
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apparently marly, a mile in width, through which a slender crys- 
tal stream of water threads its way towards the sea. In front 
of the temple gates stands a granite slab, bearing a Sassanam, or in- 
scription, in Nagriand Telugoo, almost buried in drifted sand. The 
emblems of eternity, (or rather durability)—the sun and moon—were 
engraven on the corners above the inscription. The priests of the 
temple are brahmans of the Smartal sect, whose Suami or bishop is the 
powerful Sencra Bharti. The remains of an old aqueduct are seen 
at a little distance from the Sungum. The village itself contains 
about 400 houses, though it appears formerly to have been a place of 
greater wealth: a few cotton cloths are manufactured here. The staple 
articles of cultivation are rice, baggi, or juari, and a little indigo. 

Temperature of the Pennaur river. The temperature of the water 
in the Pennaur was 77.3°; of the springs 78.2° at 4 p.m. Tempera- 
ture in open air at the time 62°. 

From the Pennaur to Jummaveram and Copper district of Gany- 
penta. Leaving the North bank of the Pennaur at Sungum, the road 
lay in a N. by W. direction to Jummawdram, or Jummaveram, 
distant about ten miles from Sungum. The rocks here are still the 
hypogene schists, chiefly garnetiferous hornblende schist, and gneiss, 
with large veins of whitish quartz, the fragments of which are scattered 
over the uncultivated surface of the plain. The soil is reddish, both 
sandy and clayey, and rests either on a substratum of kunker and 
detritus of rock, or on the rock itself. ‘Two out of the four wells at 
Jummaveram are saline? : 

The hypogene schists penetrated by trap and granite, extend from 
Jummaveram to Ganypenta gr Gurumanipenta, a village about 
twenty-three miles N. N. W. from Jummaveram, about thirty-three 
miles North of the Pennaur about the same distance from the sea, and 
about twenty-eight miles from the base of the Eastern Ghauts. = 

This village is situated in the midst of the copper mining localities 
described in a paper published by the Royal Asiatic sient in their 
Journal. piney ty ngvtye 

_ From Ganypenta to the E. Chavis Proceeding frou Culeeatbiae. 
penta jin aS. W. direction towards the entrance of the Dorenal Pass 
over the Eastern Ghauts, the surface of the great plain hitherto travel- 
led over becomes more rugged and broken up by rocky elevations, 
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till at length the base of the Ghauts is reached near Udigherry. The 
hypogene schists, penetrated by granite and dykes of basaltic green- 
stone and overlaid by patches of kunker, continue up to the base of 
the Ghauts. Mica schist is seen at Samulraygudda, about four and a 
half miles E, S. E. from the town of Udigherry, and also about seven 
miles farther to the S. W. at Timmapolliam with quartz rock. Se- 
veral of the hypogene spurs in the plain are capped with this quartz 
rock, which is usually of a light reddish colour passing into greenish 
grey, and white cherts. It is evidently altered sandstone. The hy- 
pogene schists are in great confusion at the base of the Ghauts, and in 
one place I observed the mica schist dipping at an angle of 41° to the 
W. 2. e. towards the great line of dislocation. In some places they are 
but little inclined ; in some vertical ; while in others they appear to 
have been reversed, and folded back upon themselves, the upper parts 
of the flexures having disappeared in weathering or by denudation. 
Hence they have the appearance of alternating in a reversed order to 
that in which they usually occur, viz., the gneiss lowermost in the se- 
ries. ‘This occurs in most other hypogene areas of South India, and 
care should be taken to ascertain in such disturbed regions the true 
order of superposition from the horizontal or less inclined beds in the 
neighbouring districts less disturbed, and where there is no Jikelihood 
of inversion or folding back of the strata. These phenomena, though 
written in plainly legible characters on the faces of the gigantic es- 
carpments of the Alps, must in Southern India generally be patiently 
traced out, letter by letter, amid the jungle and debris which wusu- 
ally obscure their features. 

Eastern Ghauts. The Eastern Ghauts, in the vicinity of Udigher~ 
ry, and the Dorenal Pass, have an altitude, approximatively obtained 
by a rough trigonometrical measurement, of about 700 feet from the 
maritime plain at their base, which is from 60 to 70 miles broad, its 
surface roughened by spurs from the Ghauts, and a few oecasional 
rocky clusters and detached hills. 

The Ghauts here have usually their escarpments, or steepest acelivi- 
ties facing towards the Kast. The lower portions of the hills, which 
are composed of mica slate or gneiss, have usually a much less abrupt 
and steep descent than the sandstone, which often caps them in mural 
cliffs and hog-backed ridges. The line of junction of the two rocks 
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is thus often plainly visible in mountains many miles distant. The 
hypogene schists seldom attain a height of above 400 feet; the higher 
portions are sandstone. The sandstone, in the localities where I ex- 
amined it on the heights overlooking the Dorenal Pass, had much the 
appearance of quartz rock passing into chert or hornstone, of various 
light shades of red, brown, green, blue, black and white. 

Pass of Dorenal. This break in the Easternmost chain of the 
Eastern Ghauts is about four miles in length, general direction W. by 
N., and is evidently a transverse valley of fracture, passing nearly at right 
angles with the direction of the strata, and with that of the longitudi- 
nal vallies. The Northern side is abrupt and craggy, while the ab- 
rupt features of the Southern flank are more rounded and softened 
down. Its bottom has an irregular surface, occupied by angular rocky 
debris, the wreck of strata once continuous, and is now partially co- 
vered with both arboreous and shrubby vegetation. ‘The ascent from the 
East, partaking of the general character of the Ghaut elevation, is steeper 
than the descent to the West; but it is every where passable for loaded 
carts, and is one of the best channels of commerce from the maritime 
plains of Nellore and Ongole to the more elevated districts of Cud- 
dapsh, Bellary and Kurnool. The best sort of cart adapted for this 
hill transit is that with the narrow sharp wooden wheels girt with 
strong iron fellies, and having axles revolving with the wheel. I 
saw about fifty return carts, laden with empty indigo boxes, returning 
from the town of Nellore to the indigo factory at Budwail in the 
Cuddapah district. Five hundred Lumbari bullocks, laden with salt, 
the manufacture of the coast, were jogging merrily on, to the musie of 
their own bells, with this high-taxed necessary of life, into the interior. 

Valley of Budreail.. From the Pass of Dorenal the traveller de- 
scends by an easy slope into the longitudinal valley of Budwail, which 
is crossed in a W.N. W. direction to the Western and. principal chain 
of the E. Ghauts. This fine valley has an almost S, direction inclin- 
ing slightly to the B., and extends from the Kistnah beyond Cambum 

on the N. to Tripety on the S. with some interruption from occasional 
cross lines of elevation and fracture, passing a little East of Sidhout to 


the cross fracture forming the valley of the Pennaur; whence its 


course may ‘be traced southerly by the channels of Cheyeyroo and 
Goonjna. streams, by Chitwail, Codoor, Baulpilly and Curcumbady. 


‘ 
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On the line of the*tross valley of the Pennaur near Sidhout a con- 
siderable subsidence, or sinking down of the surface, appears to have 
taken place ; as near this point we see both the Northern and Southern 
lines of drainage of the longitudinal vallies of the E. Ghauts, viz. the 
Cheyeyroo, the Toomall and Sagglair, converge and empty themselves 
into the Pennaur, easterly through the cross fracture of Sidhout to 
the sea. The general breadth of the valley of Budwail North of the 
Pennaur, is about eleven miles. From Poormaumla on the N. to the 
Pennaur it is sub-divided into two vallies by a central range of hills, 
which passes by the town of Budwail; the lowest parts of these 
vallies are marked by the S. courses of the Toomall in that to the 
East, and by that of Sagglair in the valley to the W. 

In the valley of Budwail the Cuddapah limestone with its associ- 
ated argillaceous shales of different shades of red, chocolate, white, 
yellow and green, are first seen, the latter predominating. The central 
range consists chiefly of sandstone based on these shales, which are 
often denuded, and appear in the vallies between ridges capped with 
insulated massive layers of sandstone and quartz rock several miles 
asunder. 

Westernmost ridge ofthe Eastern Ghauts. The Western, or principal 
ridge of the E. Ghauts is crossed by the Oothoomnagoo and J ungumraz- 
pilly Passes. The latter is perfectly practicable for bandies. Leaving 
my baggage to go round by the Pass, I ascended the Ghauts by a sheep 
track, to the lead mines of Jungumanipenta, and descended to those 
of Buswapoor on the Western flank of the Gheuts. These mines have 
been previously described in a paper published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Suffice it here to observe, that the lower and modern eleva- 
tions of the Ghauts are composed of slates and shales associated 
with the limestone; the highest ridges and peaks are capped and 
crested with sandstone passing into quartz rock. ‘The limestone 
abounds with chert and hornstone; its shales are usually reddish, 
chocolate, green, white and ochreous, and interstratified with arenace- 
ous, ferruginous, and calcareous bands passing into dark quartzose 
slates ; petrographically speaking these resemble those of our Devonian 
series, but no traces of fossils are observed in any of these rocks. 

Nundialempett. This village is situated about one and a quarter koss 
Westerly from the lead mines of Baswapur, and stands on the right bank 
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ofa stream that flows from the neighbouring Ghauts southerly along 
their base into the Pennaur, called the Conda Nulla. Ona ridge over- 
looking the tank stands the trigonometrical survey station of Mookan- 
doo. The soil is alluvial and reddish, with calcareous matter inter- 
mixed, resting usually on a thick substratum of kunker imbedding 
nodular brown iron ore and fragments of the subjacent and adjacent 
rocks, viz. slaty argillaceous limestone and sandstone. The cultivation 
is solely of that description termed Moongari and garden. The aspect 
of the country at this western base of the Ghauts is at first undulating 
and picturesque, the undulations merging to the westward in the 
great regur plains of Dhoor and Cuddapah. The clumps and 
groves of shady tamarind trees, with which its surface is studded in 
the sub-ghaut plains, give it a park-like aspect. ‘The ruins of a small 
fort, with the remains of a large cavalier in the centre, stand close to 
the village, and are said to have been built by one of the Cuddapah 
Nawabs. 

Jummulmudgoo. Crossing the great plain of Dhoor, which is based 
on the diamond limestone, and divided by the Koond river, which 
runs Southerly down its centre to the Pennaur at Camlapoor, the 
large village of Jummulmudgoo is reached. It stands on the left 
bank of the Pennaur a little to thie East of the emergence of this river 
from the gorge of the Gundicotta hills, which form the Western lip 
to the Pennaur basin, girt in on the South by the Wontimetta and 
Poolvaimla ranges, and to the East by the Eastern Ghauts, through 
which it escapes to the*sea by the transverse break of Sidhout. The 
approximate height of this basin above the sea towards its centre, as 
indicated by the boiling point, ig 400 feet. ‘titeers 

The rock in the bed of the Pennaur and on which the village stands, 
is the blue variety of limestone above mentioned, often approaching 
French grey in lightness of colour ; it dips slightly towards the E. or 
N. of E. The village is rather noted for the brilliancy and perma- 
nency of its dyes, which are fixed by washing and steeping the cotton 
printed cloths in a saline well, the water of which rises up from the 
limestone in the heart of the village. The surface of the water was 
thirty-two and a half feet below that of the ground, owing to the dry 
season; its temperature three feet below the surface 73°, a lowness 
ascribable to the constant evaporation caused on the surface and sides 
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by the washing and the drying of cloths. Temperature of air in the 
shade at 5 yp. a. 85°... The principal saline ingredient, if I may judge 
from the incrustations in the fissures and seams from which the water 
springs, is muriateofsoda. Many of the seams are occupied by a greyish 
friable earth consisting of disintegrated limestone mingled with this 
saline residue left after evaporation of the water. 

There is another brackish well in the town, but it does not answer 
the purpose of the native dyers so well as this. The water of the 
other well is perfectly sweet. One which I visited between the saline 
spring and the river, lies at the depth of twenty-three feet from the 
surface, with a temperature of 75°, six and a half feet below the surface. 
The time has now passed when the occurrence of common salt, the 
mineral chloride of sodium of chemists, in distant regions was held to 
be sufficient evidence of the existence there of the new red sandstone. 
It occurs in the oldest stratified rocks of America, in the coal measures 
of England, the lias of Switzerland, and all over the bears and 
granitic area of South India. 

Jummulimudgoo contains about 3,000 inhabitants, the greater por- 
tion of whom are Kunbis speaking Telinghi, a language which con- 
tinues from Nellore to about the vicinity of Gooty and Kurnool, 
where it meets the Canarese of the Western provinces, and near Beder 
on the N. W. with the Mahratta. I found that it meets with the 
Tamul of Madras and the Southern provinces at Sriharicotta, a vil- 
lage about fifty miles North of Madras, near the old limits of the 
Andra-des, or Telinghi country, and the Dravidame-des. Jummul- 
mudgoo was formerly a place of some importance under the Anna- 
gundi or Bijanugger princes, and the Chetvail rajahs. It subsequent- 
ly shared the same fate as the rest of their dominions South of the 
Tumbuddra. It is the burial place of Sidi Miyan, brother of Halim 
Khan, Nuwab of Cuddapah in Hyder’s time. Funeral rites in 
memory of him were performed during my encampment here. The 
remains of the Diwan-khanah and palace of the Cuddapah feta 
and a small fort without a ditch, still exist. 

_ Pass of Gundicotta. Previous to describing the defile slinibiaigh 
which the Pennaur flows Easterly from the plain of Tarputri into that 
of Cuddapah, it will be right to mention that the ridge, through 
Shor Pita Mies re) ii? 
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which this transverse fissure occurs, commences a few miles South of 
Kurnool, on the S. bank of the Tumbuddra on the N. W., and runs 
Southerly through Dhone, and the Eastern borders of Banganpilly 
and Gooty by Munimudgoo, whence the direction is S. Easterly by 
Owk, W. of Ollavaconda, Juggernatgooda, the Timnainpetta tank, 
and Jummulmudgoo, to the hamlet of Cullamulla, about thirteen miles 
S. E. from Jummulmudgoo, and about fifteen miles from the fissure 
of Gundicotta. 

The direct breadth of the range where intersected by the fissure is 
about five miles, and its extreme height apparently not more than 
600 feet; the extreme height of the precipices on either side, ascertain- 
ed trigonometrically, is not more than 250 feet, and often not more 
than 8O feet. The general direction is E. by N., though in its course 
through the hills it describes two salient and two re-entering angles. 
The bottom of the fissure is flattish, and occupied completely by 
the sandy bed of the Pennaur. The breadth is usually from 100 to 
300 paces. 

In Hamilton’s account, taken from Heyne, Rennell, &e., the Pass 
of Gundicotta is described as a break or chasm in the mountains, 
which “‘ appears to have resulted from some violent concussion of na- 
ture, as it is very narrow, and the opposite sides almost perpendi- 
cular.” Induced by this description to suppose that some interesting 
dislocation of the strata on a Jarge scale had taken place, I examined 
narrowly the sides of the Pass. Entering it with the Pennaur from 
the West, from the widé sandy waste caused by the confluence of the 
Chittravutty river with the former stream, the sides of the opening 


present steep slopes of sandstones thinly covered with a sandy soil 


and scattered bushes, among which frolicked troops of gay monkies. 
About the middle of the Pass, under the walls of the fortress of 
Gundicotta, which crown the Southern cliffs, the sides are precipitous 
masses of sandstone divided by fissures into vertical pinnacles, assi- 
milating ruins, and which are occasionally undermined by tfe 


force of the monsoon freshes and precipitated into vena bed of the 
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The sandstone strata ‘avian the precipices on wire side exhibit no | 


marks of dislocation or violent hie "They! dip atvan angle 
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rarely above 10° towards the East and N. of E., and the a 
dip of the beds can be traced from one side to the other. | 

No ledges supporting beds of rolled pebbles could be found on the 
faces of the cliffs, or other marks of the rocks having been worn by 
watery erosion down to the present channel. 

It is therefore reasonable to infer that this singular fissure has been 
mainly occasioned by contraction of the mass during consolidation, and 
not by “‘a violent convulsion of nature or erosion ;”- although there is 
little doubt that its width has been since increased and shape modified 
by the washing of the river floods, as is evident from the precipitated 
debris from the sides which occasionally strew the bed. Smaller pa- 
rallel fissures are observable in the cliffs on each side, one of which has 
formed the cave called by the native guides, ‘‘Pandi Garve.” 

~The bed of the river is filled with sand and fragments of dautiotouds 
and occasionally of its associated blue limestone, to so great a depth as to 
render an examination of the downward continuation of the aecurt 
impracticable. 4 

The great*depression of the bottom of the fissure is clearly shown 
by the sudden manner in which the waters of the Pennaur are de-- 
flected into it from the S. E. course they were pursuing along the 
Western flank of the hills, and by the confluence of the eee og 
at this point. | 

The river during the rains is said to rise to the height of seven or 
eight feet in the centre of the Pass. 

The rock composing the cliffs is for the most part of a faint alate | 
compact sandstone approaching quartz rock, in tabular masses of great 
thickness; though sometimes interstratified with argillaceous seams 
like the sandstones of Gokauk on the Gutpurba, which are usually of 


a reddish white and buffy colour. + be 
The faces of the sandstone cliffs exhibit bands of a patos “ele rec 
and white, which conform to the stratification. oe 


The cliffs sustain a rocky table-land, the surface of which is fre-_ 
quently covered with a crust of laterite varying from a few inches to- 
several. feet in thickness, and which is also deposited in the genes 
and seams of the subjacent sandstone. 

‘The tabular : surface of the latter rock, where denuded of this late-_ 
My ritic crust; is often divided into parallelograms by intersecting fissures | 


os 
and joints. ; . : 
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In some places nodular spheroidal concretions, about the size of a 


nutmeg, of quartz rock are seen imbedded in a mass of sandstone, 
around which the arenaceous particles of the rock are arranged in con- 
centric bands of different shades, like those in agates. ‘This concentric 
segregative structure is particularly observable in the more ferruginous 
portions of the rock. 

Ripple marks are very common on the larger exposed surfaces of the 
sandstone strata. The table-land on the summit of the hills is a wild »! 
looking tract, covered with long grass and bush, which is burnt every 
year and produces good crops of turmeric. 

Fortress of Gundicotta. The cliffs on the South of the Pass, and 
near its middle, are ascended at the ruins and tombs of Allahabad by 
a steep zigzag path to the once celebrated fortress begun by the Hindu 
sovereigns of Bijanugger, greatly enlarged by Aurungzebe’s and Kut- 
tub Shah's famous General, Mir Jumlah, and added to by Hyder and 
Tippoo. 

After the fall of Bijanugger in 1564, the fort was still retained by 
Nursing Raj, nephew of the slain Hindu monarch Ram Raj, from 
whom it was taken after a severe siege by Mahomed Kuli Kuttub 
Shah, king of Golconda, or rather by his General Mir Jumlah. It 
was subsequently annexed to the Patan government of Cuddapah by 
Neknam Khan, and afterwards given up to Hyder when he redueed 
this part of the Balaghat. It was ceded to the British by the treaty 
with the Nizam in 1800. The fortifications are extensive, and con- 
tain a handsome Chuler Minar, military magazine, and mosque, a : 
small town, and the ruins of a temple to Mahadeo; to whose shrine 
Ferishta tells us 100,000 Hindys of Bijanugger used to make an an- 
nual pilgrimage and offer gifts of great value. Besides the two paths — 
by Allahabad are the other approaches to the fort, viz. one by an easy 
nseent from Jummulmudgoo on the East, and the other from Chitty- 
| - wanripilly by a steep and rugged ascent just practicable for horses. — 
= Figure-stone quarries of Reddadoor. Proceeding Westerlyfrom the ~ 
if Pass of Gundicotta, I passed along the plain on the left bank of the Chit. - 


‘ 


‘travutty river to the hill pagoda of Reddadoor, nearly eight miles W. by 


- _§. from the base of the Gundicotta hills. Limestone, passing into argil. > 
Jaceous shales and schists, constitutes the rock in the plain. Theridge 


of Reddadoor is about a mile in length, running in an E. by S. direc. 
tion = it consists of argillaceous slates alternating with @ finely lami: — 
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nated fissile shale of various shades of brown, chocolate, red, and yel- 
low passing into a pure white. These rocks have a distinctly jointed 
structure: the joints are nearly vertical running in aS. W. direction. 
The planes of stratification are inclined at an angle of from 10° to 15° 
dipping towards E. 10° N.; they are easily distinguishable here from 
the smooth surfaces of cleavage by their dimpled and rippled super- 
ficies. The cleavage planes are also marked by dendritic delineations. 

This ridge has been penetrated by a large dyke of basaltic green- 
stone, running nearly E. and W., and branching in a N. and 5S. 
direction. It is seen outcropping along the whole extent of the S. W. 
base. At the N. E. base both branches disappear in the plain. The 
basalt is also seen bursting through the strata at the saddle-shaped 
depression on the summit of the ridge, where it has both a globular and 
prismatic structure, the prisms pass into the globular form by the ex- 
foliation of their angles, and I have even observed smal! spheroidal 
nuclei in the exfoliated coats, which are in turn subjected to concen- 
tric exfoliation. The dyke, like all others in this formation, does not 
overspread or cap the rocks on its sides, but ends abruptly at the sur- 
face. ‘Towards the centre, like most voleanic dykes, it becomes crystal- 
line and porphyritic, imbedding crystals of both whitish and pale 
green felspar with a few of hypersthene and foliated hornblende. Aci- 
cular augite is seen glistening in the more compact and quickest cool- 
ed parts of the dyke, and occasionally cubes of iron pyrites. The ba- 
salt melts easily into a greyish black glass. 

The shale in contact, both in the plain and on the saddle of she 
ridge, is either hardened and rendered massive, compact or ferrugi- 


‘nous, or is broken up, by crystalline forces apparently, into a number 


of lamin often distinctly prismatic, and exhibiting dendritic marks 
on the planes into which they readily split. At the base of the hill 
the basalt and indurated shales assimilate so much at the junctian 
line that it is difficult to distinguish them ; the shale has become dark 


and hornblendic, and the basalt has acquired something of the fissile 


structure of the shale. A similar phenomenon is observed in the me- 
hism of the hypogene rocks of Southern India, where the granite 
-mpar.the point of contact acquires the structure of gneiss, and the gneiss 
mes in turn more granular, massive or granitoidal. The pheno- 
‘mena _- presented by granite and basaltic greenstone at their contact 








oF : _ with emmerncnbic or other stratified rocks are extremely interesting ; : 
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e tar hills and ridges, alternates with sandstone, and sandstone | 
e. The hills become etill more confused and tdenbiniieneti: 
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and no country in the world, perhaps, affords better opportunities for 
their study than S, India. Some of the fissures of the dyke on the 
ridge of the hill are filled with ecale spar, and many of the loose blocks 
encrusted with the same mineral and compact reddish kunker. 
Thin seams of nephrite occasionally intervene between the basalt and 
its walls; and the limestone associated with the slates has in some 
instances been converted into chert after assimilating calcedony in tex- 
ture and colour. 

Where basaltic greenstone and granite, or other plutonic rocks have 
extended on a great scale, we generally find not only a great tendency 
to crystalline and mineral development, but a segregation of the ordi- 
nary components of the rocks of the heated area, of such magnitude as 
to be at once apparent in the physical aspect of the country in large 
beds and ridges of quartz, iron ore, or quartz strongly impregnated 
with iron, felspathic clays, &c. 

But to return. At the Southern base of the ridge the shales acquire 
a massive structure, and form a soft lilac tinted rock speckled with 
green, with a slightly soapy feel and easily sectile, which melts before 
the blow-pipe per seinto a pearly glass. It is here quarried and carved 
into images, figures of deities, &c., which are exported. 

I had a very neat representation of the Avatars of Vishnu, executed 
on a large slab of this material which, though I have given it the 
name of figure-stone, by no means resembles the agalmatolite of China, 
used for similar purposes.* Much of the water rising through the 
fissures of the rock around the base of the ridge is impregnated with 
muriate of soda; and further West to Ganlapaud the plain is inter. 
sected with trap dykes penetrating the grey limestone and its asso- 


ciated shales, which are often greatly altered and silicified. The _ 


genera) direction of the strata observed was E.S. E. and S. E. and dip 
NN. of E. Hence, the plain to the base of the Rayelcherroo hills is 
chiefly:limestone and associated shales and schists covered with regur. 


South of Rayelcherroo the limestone becomes of a waxy texture, 


compact, of a conchoidal fracture, veined and dotted with delicate 
shades of green, yellow, red, and imbeds pyrites. It rises into irregu- 
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junction line with the granite is approached about six miles E. of 
Gooly, and the development of quartz is seen on the strange shaped 
peaks and mural ridges near the granite line. These hills, which form 
@ most rugged and picturesque country, constitute the main and wes- 
ternmost ridge of which the Gundicotta range just passed is a spur 
running down into the great plains of Tarputtri and Dhoor, and termi- 
nating abruptly as we have seen at Cullamulla, a few miles N. of the - 
Travellers’ bungalow at Chillumcoor. 

These westernmost ridges instead of following the S. E. direction 
of the Gundicotta spur at the point of bifurcation between Banganpilly, 
Owk, Munimudgoo, and Piapully, continue their nearly N. and S. 
course from the banks of the Tumbuddra near Kurnool by Gooty to the 
vicinity of Anantapore in the Bellary district, whence they turn Easterly 
to the S. of Cuddapah, where they join the Eastern Ghauts; thus 
forming with the “‘impenetrable unsurveyed” spurs projecting westerly 
from the Eastern Ghauts along the S. bank of the ‘'umbuddra, to the 
North, the most complete basin perhaps in Southern India, embracing 
the great Regur plains of Cuddapah and Kurnool, and the beds of the 
Pennaur and its tributaries the Khoond and Chittravati. The Pennaur, 
which rises near Nundidroog, flowing Southerly from these water- 
sheds of the elevated plateau of Mysore, is deflected suddenly by the 
great granitic outburst near Gooty from its farther course Northerly 
towards the "lumbuddra, which it would have certainly joined had not 
this rocky barrier compelled its stream to seek an Easterly course through 
the hilly edges and fertile plains of this sandstone-girt basin, to the 
Bay of Bengal. This basin and its rocky mountainous fringe, which 
consists chiefly of the diamond sandstone and limestone, comprehend 
the richest diamond mines of the former kingdom of Golconda, iron 
in great abundance, and the richest and almost only mines of galena 
in Southern India. It is composed for the most part of sandstone con- 
glomerate, sandstone, arenaceous schists, limestone passing into silici- 
ous schists and into argillaceous schists, and shales of various shades, 
reddish brown, chocolate, and pale green prevailing. It was thought 
by Malcolmson, Heyne and others, that the formation consisted of the 
limestone underlying a sandstone and conglomerate imbedding the 
diamond, So far this is the case, but I have discovered on the Eastern — 
limits from J pgsernath & S. of Kurnool to Gooty, and at Mudelaity 
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near Banganpilly, that beds of sandstone and sandstone conglomerate, 
reposing immediately on granite, underlie the limestone ; and that the 
limestone must have been consolidated prior to the deposition upon it 
of the upper sandstone and its conglomerates, since in the latter I have 
found imbedded pebbles from the subjacent limestone. The formation, 
then, consists ofan upper and lower sandstone and conglomerates, and 
the intervening limestone and associated shales. 

Leaving this granite based chain, the great frontier plains of the 
Ceded Districts and Mysore are crossed to the hill fortresses of Rai- 


droog, and Chittledroog, where we find magnificent outbursts of gra- — 


nite and other plutonic rocks, rising abruptly and irregularly from 
the nearly vertical hypogene schists which have suffered every variety 
of fiexure and disturbance. 

Chundergooty Droog. The granite, on which stands the Droog or 
hill fort of Chundergooty, rises into two lofty peaks, the steepest sides 
of which are nearly parallel to those of the Western Ghauts, sloping 
off towards the East and South. The joints in the lower rangés of 
laminar granite, or granitoidal gneiss, are divided by vertical fissures 
giving them much the appearance of vertical strata, as remarked by 

Christie in his paper on the Geology of the South Mahratta country. 
The Droog, it is said, was built in the time of the Pandion kings, and 
strengthened by Hyder. The village in the base consists of about fifty 
houses under a Killadar, with twenty men. Coffee is cultivated at 
Sindli, a village about a koss distance, and iron, obtained from mines 
at a short distance, is exported hence to the West coast. 

From Chundergooty to Siddapore, the road for the latter part lies over 
the undulating and hilly tracts on the slopes of the Western Ghauts, 
which gradually become more and more covered with wood. Granite, 

and the hypogene rocks, intersected by dykes of basaltic greenstone 
~~ and overlaid occasionally by patches of laterite, are the only rocks 
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and decayed town of Bilghy, formerly the capital of the Santavi-raya 









Vay between 200 and 300 houses, inhabited chiefly by Lingayats speaking 
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tricts, and other parts of the interior; and to the native port of 
Kompta on the Western coast, passing down the Gairsuppa or Hos- 
sulmucki Ghaut and the Hoss Ghaut, on bullocks. Iron is procured 
in the neighbouring hills. Tk 

Ridge of the Western Ghauts. Between Siddapore and the Falls of 
Gairsuppa, the highest edge of the Ghaut ridge is crossed; the water- 
sheds of the table-lands to the Eastward, and of the mountain-streams 
that rush in the monsoon with great violence down their precipitous 
. sides and across the narrow strip at their base into the Indian 
sea. | 
The Warda was the last stream of any size observed lowing Eas- 
terly. The Ghauts descend to the Westward from this anticlinal axis 
by short and steepish declivities and irregular terraces. The surface 
rock is principally a quartzy lateritic conglomerate, overlying the 
hypogene schist, principally hornblende schist, gneiss, mica, chloritie, 
talcose, and actynolitic schists, which are occasionally seen basseting 
out. The more ferruginous of these schists disintegrate into a compact 
red clay, in which are seen veins of quartz continued from the subja- 
cent rocks, still maintaining their slope and direction. 

The soil is red and clayey, and in the rains greasy and slippery 
in the extreme, owing probably to the decayed tale and mica; garnets 
abound in it. 

Physical aspect W. Ghauts. As the Ghauts are approached from 
the plateau of Mysore, the flat plains begin to undulate, rising all 
the time to the Westward, and as the traveller progresses the undao- 
lations become shorter and more perceptible, till the highest ridge 
of the Pass is attained. The height of the rocks on either side of the 
path is generally concealed by-forest. - 

The nature of the vegetation that clothes the surface too sefien a 
manifest change, and becomes more profuse. In place of the clumps 
of mangoes and tamarind, which diversify the plains with their hedges — 
_and thiekets of Aloe, Euphorbia, Cacti, Acacia, Cassia, Parkinsonia ? 
we see graceful clumps of bamboo, the broad-leafed Bilami, Marea 
-Chinensis, the leaves and root of which are supposed to be specifics 
for snake-bites, and the Dudol yielding excellent timber, The 
Pulas (Butea Frondosa) with its brilliant orange-red flowers yield- 
‘ing © besatiful yellow dye known to the preparers of the coloured 
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balls used in the festival of the Hooli, and its broad thick leaves 

which serve the Hindu as plates and dishes, the laurel-leaved Gorui 

(Ixora parviflora) which furnishes torches for the traveller. The 

Mutti tree (Chuncoa Muttia) the ashes of which, particularly the bark, 

containing much potash, are used instead of chunam, by betel-chew- 

ers: the tree also affords good timber. Here and there a magnificent 

banyan throws down its hundred arms, and the sacred Peepul rears 

its verdant head ; while further in the jungle grows the sandal, supply- 

ing the fragrant oil and wood for which this part of the Ghauts is fa- - 
mous. The Sissoo (Dalbergia,) and T'erminalia alata, excellent timber 

trees; the hard and lofty teak itself, and the Hopea decandria, the 

wood of which is harder and more durable even than that of the teak; 

the sago and areca palms, the jack, and thecashew nut. The wild cin- 

namon (Cassia lignea) grows in great abundance near the Falls, and the 

underwood glowed with the beautiful blossoms of the scarlet Ixora,- 
sacred to Siva and Krishnu, while the air was redolent with the fra- 

grance of the wild jasmine. 

The vegetation of the GhaufsS strongly reminded me, in its regular 
and smooth bust-like outline, of that which clothes the lovely and ever 
verdant Malayan Islands to the water’s edge, similar loranthaceous 
parasites festoon the loftier trees of the forest, and the jungles abound 
with Myrtacee and Laurinew. The Ixoras and Eugenias are common 
to both, and the cultivated forest clearings yield abundant supplies of 
black pepper, cardamoms, areca, coffee, plantains, &c. 

Falls of Gairsuppa. - Accompanied by my friend, Lieut. White, _ 
47th Regt., I arrived from Siddapore at the thatched bungalow of 
Korkunni, early in August, a little after midday. The bungalow 
stands in an open part of the forest, about one and a half mile from 
the Falls, the sound of which however did not yetreach us. Dripping 
with rain, our shoes full of blood from the jungle leeches that had fast- 
ened on our legs, and tolerably well fagged from @ muddy march chiefly 
on foot over clayey and rocky ascents and descents, covered with 
dense thicket, we could not restrain our curiosity; but leaving our 

servants to prepare breakfast, with a guide trotting in front, we has. 
tened towards tht Falls along a narrow path winding through bush. 
mixed with tall forest which clothes the banks of the Saramwati, for 
such is the name of the river that performs this stupendous lover's-leap 
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from the chains of the giant Ghauts into the arms of his ocean-rescued* 
Mistress—prolific Canara. 

As we threaded the tortuous path, the rushing sounds of shia 
rapids became clearly distinguishable from the shriller whistling of 
the wind, and the pattering of the rain among the leaves and branches 
of the trees. 

On a nearer approach this rushing sound was suddenly drowned 
by the deep thunder, evidently of the Fall itself, which appeared to 
proceed from a great depth beneath the ground on which we walked, 
and which now was fairly felt to vibrate from the weighty shock. The 
air too became palpably colder, a phenomenon doubtless caused by the 
evaporation from the clouds of spray which canopy the Falls and ad- 
jacent banks. 

Deceived by this sound, which still seemed afar off, into the ima- 
gination that the river was yet at a considerable distance, we unex- 
pectedly emerged from the thicket upon the rapid immediately above 
the brink of the Falls, when the cause of this deception became evident ; 
the din of the waters had been deadéned by the peculiar shape, the 
immense depth, and confined dimensions of the chasm into which 
they were precipitated. Hence the ventrioloquism of the cataract. 

We now stood silent and astounded by the roar and rush:—amid 
the grey clouds of mist and spray the arrowy waters of the rapid 
were visible, divided into a multitude of currents by the rock masses — 
against which they tumultuously dashed in their impetuous tad rt 
’ to the edge of the precipice. : 

Here, as the eye and ear follow its course to the main Fall, the ra- 
pid literally dies a sudden death; its,clamorous voice is abruptly si- | 
lenced, and it bodily disappears, as if by magic, in the bowels of the — 
earth, or into the region of moving mist which curtained the chasm — 
from the place we were standing on. ne 

After indulging a short time in this magnificent spectacle—a gem — 

-  sét in lovely mountain and forest scenery—we scrambled over the 
muddy and slippery shelves of rock towards the edge of the principal — r 
3 Fall. The river was much swollen by the monsoon, but had been stilt er 
r fuller, as nage by the bruised and shattered forest trees tein! had 
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been uprooted, borne down, and thrown in confusion with other ve- 
getable debris on the rocks we had to cross. 

Crawling on hands and knees—an operation rendéred eligible by the 
then slimy surface of the rock and the painful effects of a score of tum- 
bles—we contrived to reach the shelf of rock which completely projects 
over the margin of the chasm, and forms an admirable point of view. 
We lay down flat on the surface of this shelf, which slopes gently from 
the chasm, and drew ourselves up to its edge over which, as I stretch- 
ed my head, a sight burst on the view, which I shall never forget, and 
ean never hope to describe. I have since looked down the fuming 
and sulphurous craters of Etna and Vesuvius, but have never experi- 
enced the sensations which overwhelmed me in the first downward 
gaze into this (Hibernice,) volcano of waters:—for so it looks. 

All thoughts of the picturesque, all pre-formed resolutions of sub- 
duing the exaggerated impressions likely to be produced on the ima- 
gination by such a scene, and reducing them by the sober checks of 
calculation of height, depth, velocity, bulk, &c.—at once vanished, and 
left the mind partaking in the tumultuous confusion and agitation 
going on. But it is the chaotie scene beneath that rivets with basi- 
lisk fascination the gaze of the spectator, and produces in some minds 
the dangerous impulse or desire of self- precipitation. 

This impulse originates possibly in a sympathy existing between 
the Auman Mind and what is termed, perhaps inaccurately, *‘ Inani- 


mate Nature,” which in its calm and beauteous state exercises so great 
a tranquilizing effect or certain minds. . 


Passive amid this activity, the spectator looks downwards into an 
apparently fathomless gulf of plunging waters, spray, uproar, and 
mist ; first perhaps with a feeling of fear and giddiness, which rapidly 
vanishes, and the mind becomes not only reconciled to the incessancy 
and unvarying nature of these phenomena, but fascinated more or 


jess by them. It was with great reluctance, and with an intense 


feeling of depression, that I withdrew my head drenched in spray 


‘from the brink of the precipice, to examine in detail other parts of the 


Falls. One might almost gaze for ever on this abyss in which a mighty 
mass of water appears eternally burying itself in ‘a mist-shrouded 
grave. The clouds of spray which continually ascend heavenwards in 
‘slow and majestic wreaths, appear to typify the shadowy ghosts of the 
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entombed waters. The principal or Horse-shoe Fall is deeply located 
at the right bend of the ellipse formed by the entire chasm. Over it 
is precipitated the great bulk of the river, which fell over the edge 

. with a smooth and graceful curve in one huge muddy mass, and de- 
scended in an unbroken sheet until lost to the eye in the volumes of 
spray below. 

The Rocket Fall is on the left of the Horse-shoe, and, though insig- 
nificant in volume, is a cascade of extreme beauty, excelling those 
of Tivoli, This Fall after descending perpendicularly a great depth, 
encounters a projecting ledge of rock from which it glances with great 
velocity, whiteness, and brilliancy, forming in its descent the parabolic 
curve of a rocket, and sending off brilliant white jets resembling fall- 

, ing stars and tailed meteors. 

The Roarer, 80 named from its noise, is nearer the Horse.shoe than 
the Rocket, and Jarger in volume; it descends in two streams upon a 
shelf of rock, down the highly inclined surface of which they rush 
with much noise and rapidity in one mingled mass of foam. In the 
dry weather no less than six or seven other Falls are distinguishable. 
1 observed a number of small rills which, after descending some dis- 
tance, separated into threads: these, in descending, became gradually 
divided into drops and spray, and mingled with the ascending wreaths 
of mist, apparently never reaching the bottom of the cataract. 

In order to ascertain the height of the principal Fall, we let downa 
plummet attached to about 1000 feet of rope; but ft got entangled 
A near the bottom of the precipice, and broke in-our exertions to draw it 

up. Mr. T. Lushington, of the Madras Civil Service, informs me, that 
he had _ successfully measured it in the dry season, and the result of 
these measurements were as follow :— 


Feet. 


| | From the top of the Falls to the surface of rh 888 
| the water in the basin below, 


a ate Depth of water in the basin, - . - 3800 
ta ine te’ , > a] 
«Total, .«- tie 1188 feet. «ru 
— The sheet, of water ‘above the Falls was about 300 yards broad, (Mr. 
=) E. Maltby, of the Civil Service, informs me it is sometimes nearly GOO 
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or seven miles per hour. In the dry season it is scarcely knee-deep, 
and ean be forded immediately above the Falls, with perfect safety, to 
the opposite bank, whence a path, partly hewn in the rock, leads to the 
basin and bed of the river below, impracticable or nearly so in the 
depth of the monsoon. There are many other cascades in Upper Canara 
seen glancing among the forest-clad heights of the Ghauts, but which 
are approachable with difficulty during the monsoon, for instance, those 
near Yellapoor, and Honeycoom, about three koss from Allawully. 

To have a true estimate of the beauty of the Falls of Gairsuppa, 
they should be visited both during the monsoon, and when the water 
in the river is so low as to admit of their being viewed from below. 

The rocks immediately beneath must present one of the most strik- 
ing illustrations in the world of the eroding action of falling water, as 
proved by the immense depth of the basin. To thesé must be added 
the abrading effects of precipitated masses of rock. At the time of my 
visit not less than 43,000 cubic feet of water, by rough calculation, 
were falling per second into this vast rock basin. 

The precipice, over which the water falls, affords a fine section of 
the gneiss and its associated hypogene schists, which dip Easterly and 
Northerly away from the Falls at an angle of about 35°. The gneiss 
is composed of quartz and felspar, with both mica and hornblende, 
and alternates with micaceous, talcose, actynolitic, ehloritic and horn- 
blende schists, imbedding (especially the latter) iron pyrites. These 
rocks are penetfated by veins of quartz and felspar, and also of a fine- 


grained granite composed of small grains of white felspar, quartz, and 


mica. Christie is of opinion, that this rock is not so old a granite as 
the ordinary granites of India, gnd that this is the only locality in 
India where he has met with primitive gneiss. No sound geological 
proof, however, is assigned for this opinion. All the granites of India 
mre of posterior origin to the hypogene rocks, which they have invaded 
and altered. Regarding the age of the hypogene rocks themselves — 
always a most dificult problem to solve—we are still in the dark ; 







nor does the fact of this granite being associated with the so-called 


“primitive | gneiss,” lead us to infer afi origin more recent ‘that the or- 


- granites of South India. ie + a 
“j The mass of hypogene rocks has evidently been worn back several 


= hundred feet by the erosion afid abrasion of the cataract ; the softer 
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talcose and micaceous schists have suffered most. Mr. E. Maltby tells 
me, that an instance lately occurred of the manner in which the great 
Fall has receded. One of the crags composing the edge of the precipice 
gave way, and in its descent struck a projecting ledge of rock with so 
violent a concussion as to carry away a large extent of the face of the 
precipice. The whole mass fell into the basin below with a noise that 
startled the country for some miles around. , 

Rock basins are frequent in the bed of the ri’er, which is worn in” 
the rock, and rugged with water-worn rocky masses. The Falls of 
Gairsuppa may be justly ranked amongst the most magnificent 
cataracts of the globe. While excelled in height by the Cerosoli 
and Evanson cascades in the Alps,* and the Falls of the Arve in 
Savoy, the Gairsuppa cataract surpasses them in volume of water 
precipitated; and while much inferior to Niagara in volugie, it far 
excels these celebrated Falls of the New World in height. 

There are other picturesque falls and cascades in this part of the 
Ghauts: those most worth seeing are the cascades of Honeycoom, about 
three koss from Allawully, and those of Yellapoor. Farther North 
are the splendid Falls of the Yenna in the Mahabuleshwar hills, 600 
feet high ; and to the South those of the Cauvery, 300—viz., the Gunga 
Chakki 300 feet high, and the Burra Chakki, or Southern Fall, about 
200 feet. ‘Chen come the Cascades of the Neilgherris, viz. those of Py- 
kari, Kaiteeor Kulhattee, and the Elk cataract. The Falls of Courtal. 
lum in Tinnevelly are about 220 feet high, and the sacred cataract of 
_Pupanassum among the Ghauts of Travanaore 160 feet high, and 
lastly, of the Falls of Komari near Cape Comorin. _ The mass of water 
precipitated over these Falls in the monsoon, and the amount of erosion 
and minor details are still desiderata. Many other Cascades exist in 
the Western Ghauts, of which there are no published accounts at all. 
Those of Gokauk I have already attempted to describe. vast. 

* The height of the Cerosoli Cascade is 2400 fect; that of Evanson, 1200 feet ; and 
the Falls of the Arve, 1100 feet. ia 
At Niagara a sheet of water, two miles across, is contracted to less than half its former 
breadth, and in the state of an impetugus rapid, running at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, and about 25 feet in depth, is hurled over a projecting mass of horizon- 
tal limestone strata down a precipice 164 feet high, over which it falls in lwo great 
sheets into the basin below. ee | ri D) seen See 
wer wH?.: iMegyeice oC wartes ia WO SS beep Pees ine! 
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Western facade of the Ghaufs. We now descended the Ghauts 
by the Hossulmakki Pass. Gneiss and its associated schists are seen as 
at Gairsuppa; but the gneiss is not so abundant. 

These rocks are for the most part covered by a bed of red clay, some- 
times fifteen feet thick ; and on the summit of the Ghaut by laterite, 
in insulated beds and large dark colouréd blocks. The laterite is al- 
most wanting on the steepest descents, but is seen on the terraces 
which break the decfivity, and again.at a short distance from the base 
covering for the most part the lowlands of Canara to the sea at Honore, 

Wot far from the summit of the Ghauts two dykes of basaltic green- 
stone were crossed, running in a S. E. direction. The dip of the hy- 
pogene schists, which compose the great mass of the mountain chain, is 
irregular and confused, both on the descent and at the base. 

The amount of dip varies from nearly vertical to horizontal, and 


the strata in many situations have suffered irregular flexures and con- 


tortions. One great mass of schists at the base dipped Westerly at an 
angle of 30°. 

Base of the Western Ghauts. The gneiss and mica schists at the base 
of the. Ghauts are veined with a pegmatite composed of white quartz, 
and flesh-coloured felspar, which is rather massive than schistose, and 
occasionally exhibits a tendency to assume the doubly oblique prisma- 
tic structure, or primary form of the latter mineral. Sometimes sil- 
very white mica is seen segregated in this rock in very large rhombie 
prisms, capable of being divided, like the hemi-prismatic talc mica of 
Russia, called Muscovy-glass, into extremely thin lamella. _ te 
_ The mica schist passes distinctly into a chloritic clay slate, and 


into reddish and variegated slate clays resembling those around — 


Darwar in t the South Mabhratta country. The white and purplish 


f Varieties: have the same soft, and obscurely slaty structure. — These 
n, where exposed, rapidly assume the state of clay, under the : 
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These pebbles had been scattered over the surface of the clay, and 
had protected like a cap the portion of clay immediately under it from 
the downward washing action of these heavy drops, which had evi- 
dently worn away the intervening portions not similarly capped and 
protected. On removing the stone from the top of one of these 
columns, it was soon washed down by the heavy rain then falling. 

Large veins of white, blackish and faint rose-coloured quartz asso- 
ciated with felspar, and imbedding large plates of silvery mica, are 
seen in the schists which in disintegration form a white earth with 
crimson dots and patches. 

Torn of Gairsuppa. A short distance Westerly from the base of 
the Ghauts, and about sixteen miles direct distance from the sea at 
Honore, stands the modern village or town of Gairsuppa, pleasantly 
situated on the left bank of the river to whose Falls it has given its name. 
It is shaded by a grove of tall cocoa-nut trees. 

A little to the South of the present village lie the ruins of the an- 
cient town which, under the rule of the Jaina Rajas of Ikery and 
Bednore, and the female dynasty of Baira-devi, is said to have con- 
tained a lac of habitations, and seventy-four Bastis or Jaina temples. 

Although these traditions are not to be relied on implicitly, still there 
are marks of ‘‘ Gairsuppa” having once been a place of considerable 
importance, as evident by the extent of the mounds and remains of walls 
enclosures, wells, &c. The remnants of five or six Jaina temples are 
still visible, in one of which stood the Chatér Muki, or four-faced idol 
of this sect. Zi | 
It now comprises about fifty houses, inhabited principally by Sirigarras, 
a few Mahomedans, Conany Brahmins, and the low caste Halipaiks. 
‘The Haiga Brahmins live chiefly on their own estates in houses scat- 
tered over the surface of the tract from which they derive their appel- 
lation of “ Haiga,” extending from Honore to Gokern. ones 

‘From Gairsuppa to Honore. The face of the country from the 


- town of Gairsuppa to Honore is diversified by hill and dale, well 


clothed with wood and thicket. The formation is chiefly laterite co- 
vering the hypogene schists, and forming long low ranges skirting the 
vallies, through which the Ghaut drainage finds its way to the sea, 
and -flat- topped conical hills. Although the highest present freshes 


| do not reach the base of the laterite Mis which flank their banks, it is 
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- evident that they must have done so at some more ancient epoch dur- 
ing the elevation of the Ghauts from the bed of the ocean. They pre- 
sent alternately salient and re-entering angles, precisely similar to 
those seen in the banks of a large river. : 

Honore. ‘The fort of Honore, or more correctly Honawar, stands 
on high, flat-topped cliffs of laterite, the base of which is washed by the 
embouchure of the Sarawati or Gairsuppa river, which here forms an 





extensive back-water oF lagoon, owing to its mouth being obstructed v 
by a bar of sand. The channel is said to have shifted within the last 
fourteen years. ° 


The embouchure to the N. E. is protected by a small projecting 
island, The river during the rains is navigable for native craft as far 
as Chendawar. - 

‘The remains of Tippoo’s lines are still to be seen on the laiavtio 
cliffs to the E. N. E. The public buildings, bungalows of the civilians 
and military, occupy the top of the cliff on which the old fort stood, 
and of which nothing but the foundations are now visible. 

‘The native town lies at the base of the cliffs, and contains between 




















five and six hundred houses, inhabited principally by Concany Brah- A 
mins, Haiga Brahmins, Mussulmans, native Christians, an pa 23 
Gouras, and a few Jains. 

The staple produce is rice, cocoa-nut, and betel-nut, Salt fish is 
exported in considerable quantity, and the Gurugars here are gele- Y 
brated for their skill in carving the sandal-wood of the Ghauts ‘into 
work-boxes, eard-cases, tlesks, &c. 4 

- Honore was early a place of considerable traffic. The Portuguese : 
erected a fort here in 1505 a. v. and Hyder a dockyard, for the pur- 

; ned of building a navy. digg it pepe 
oo SEES is now a small civil and military statiom, subordinate to Man, = 
lore, | the head-quarters of the Collectorate of Canara. | BRL ‘tem’ > 
> gaitan ure of the river freshes here in the month of Aug t, was yee 
_ Temperature « of sea 76°. Of wells from tol to Bp. i sth in 
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stone, Which at first fram their situation and rolled appearance, I 
thought had been transported from the Ghauts by the river freshes ; 
but which, on farther enquiry, t found had been discharged as ballast 
by boatmen from the N. of Bombay, probably from Gutch. 

Some of these fossils are evidently a species of numnmiulite ; others 
have a singular spiral structure, and spherical globular form, of which 
my friend Captain Allardyce has favoured me with the following mag- 
nified drawings. (See Fig., Diagrams | and 2. , 


Of these singular fossils, [shall give Captain Allardyce’s description, 
instead of my own. 


Description of Fig. 1. 


This is a section of the fossil as it is most frequently seen: it shews 
little of the structure, except that it is convolute in this direction, which 
leads to the idea of its being a shell, and this a section across its axis 
or column. 


Description of Fig. 2. 


This is a section of the same shell in the direction of its column: 
the outer portion is an even fracture towards the centre tending to 


divide the shell equally ; but the interior portion must be supposed 


raised and hemispherical, part of the crust having been removed to 
shew the structure. 

The strie are minute grooves, being the longitudinal sections of a 
set of capillary tubes that run spirally round the column in bumber 
amounting to 50 or 100 all abreast. - 

‘The transverse section of these tubes is seen in the last whorl Rear 
the cireumference, where they are cut across, and appear in the 
shape of pores or holes. During each revolution the tubes terminate 
six or eight times in a general partition, which runs from one end of 
the column to the other ; so that these partitions resemble the divisiong 
of an orange or the valves ofa capsule. The tubes can be nothing else 
than spiral cells, while instead of one as in other shells, there is a great 
number combined, and it appears as if the animal had been divided 
into many parts like. the corals. The thickness of the crust, a8 com- 
pared with the diameter of the cells, is extraordinary ; and in this res- 
pect also” there is a resemblance to the corals and encrinites. 

‘The exterior shape of the fossil is sbglobose. : 9% 
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There is another organic form contained in this limestone, of which 
the following figure No. 3, will give an idea, and which I think may 
be the true transverse section. of No.2. It exhibits concentric lines of 
holes or pores, slightly depressed at the extremities, and generally three 
> jn number. (See Fig., Diagram 3.) 
These fossils do not appear in the Catch catalogue, or in other figured 
ox. fossils of India that have fallen under my notice. 
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On the Menis and Anons of Assam. By ‘Lieut. J.T. E. Datton, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, Assam. Ina letter to Major Juxnxiys. Communi- 
cated by the Government of India. 


My pear Mason,—I have this moment received yours of the 8th, for 
which many thanks. I fully intended sending you a supplemental paper, 

_ giving such information as I was able to collect regarding the Abors, 
their trade with the Meris, and communication with Thibet. ‘The account 
I sent you was hurriedly wyitten. and 1 ie, I know, very incomplete in 
‘many material points; but as a mere programme for the more ample 
ae “narrative we ma next E year be, L hope, enabled to compile, it may not 





Bee ~ ‘be necessary to much to it at present. _ o> i Selgy 
as he’ Customs, “Language, Religion, &c. There is no very material differ- 


Te, a the Aborsand Meris. They are evidently | of common ori- ; 
-taglied Duphlas are of the eame race. The Meris from their inter- 
st ith the plains : are, in som me respects, more civilized, but almost 
nave aid concerning the equally to the: tribes mi remote. 
_ They intermarry with them, e aes , <a ‘in the : 

T ae of | constant intercourse. The Meris, nef of whi ' ome 
. Piss 1 in cattle and goods, apieeciste: sae value of | ombis 
support, and dwell in villages. . 
=e . re like tiger yo cannot dwell in ag 
house: es a re sci ttered singly or i in groups of. 3 

; mene ext rent of ‘mountainous country peatioe 
: © Mer s say, that whenever amilies « 
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dread of it, soon breaks Up © or scatters the community. They eévefore" 
prefer building apart, and depending upon their own resources for main- 
taining themselves in their isolated positions. They are ie to be . 
more industrious than the Meris, and can fashion themsel es daos and 
weave coarse cloth, arts of which | the Meris are ignorant, or more 
correctly speaking, which they have lost. The iron for the forn ‘is, SE rage 
believe, obtained from the other side, for I have not learnt that they un- Se 
derstand the art of working the ore, and that which the Meris import —— 





. a 

from the plains they purchase ready made into daos for their own use. se 
The cotton used in the coarse cloths they weave is grown by themi: at 
selves, very little of it ever finds its way down here; but I saw one load > 


of it this year, and it appeared of excellent quality. Between the Abors 

and Meris there is a considerable trade. The Meris import from the 

Abor country munjeet, beads, daos, ‘‘ Deo guntas” the little bells L 

have described in my former account, and cooking utensils of metal, 

Myttons, slaves, and I may say wives, their marriages being so entirely 

a matter of barter. In return for which the Abors take cloths of» 

Assamese manufacture, salt or any articles imported by the Meris from 

Assam. Of the mode in which their intercourse with Thibet is carried on, 

l have as yet. obtained very little information. I have neve sere met 
with an Abor who had been across, and the Meris If haye ques tione I 

the subject assert they had not seen the tribes who are in direct com m- 

munication; but from those who had seen them they had heard. ae: 

fine rich country inhabited by people who wore fine clothes, oa: =~ 

‘ stone houses, and rode on horses, which was watered by a mighty ri 

How ever they manage it, the ee import from this country 

thing ae veceepented. save jeet, slaves, and wives that | 







































interch h the Meris. onl _metal dishes thus imp ported | 
is) ture, and fetch ‘high prices when brought i 
ere. 7 at Meris possess cooking vessels of great size ie 
btaine oh t y wile at their feasts, but are very jealous of aoe 
_ ing be | daos are Qf superior temper, but of ru fe 
finish, workt ip, as I believe, of Thibetan blacksmit hs eI 
r they are probably deitn the rough for the express purpose of ba er 
= ar ith tliese. peor a they are made in Luckimpore for the ‘Meris, 
addition to the articles I have'enumerated, the Abors import mates fro oe 
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have a very scanty supply of it, and gladly tak@ our salt from the Meris 
when they can get it. I presume it to be an importation: what they ex- 
port in return I know not, but most likely cotton and munjeet. Be- 
tween the Duphla and Meris countries there is a tribe called “‘ Auks” 
and ‘‘ Auka Meris” by the Assamese, who never visit the plains, but yet 
appear, from all I have been able to glean regarding them, very superior 
to the tribes of this family we are acquainted with. Surrounded by lofty 
mountains, the country they inhabit is an extensive valley, represented 
as being perfectly level, and watered by a branch or perhaps the principal 
stream of the Soondree, and richly cultivated. They are said to possess 
fifteen large villages, the cultivation of one adjoining that of the other, 
so that there isno waste land between. Their chief cultivation and sole 
staple appears to be rice, to rear which they irrigate the land, and are 
said to have magnificent crops in return. Their lands are not, I am told, 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, but they procure as much of it as 
they require from the Abors in exchange for rice. In industry and art 
they are acknowledged by the Meris to be very much their superiors, 
who however, perhaps for this very reason, look upon the Aukas as their 
inferiors in the scale of creation, The Auka ladies wear blue or black 
petticoats, and jackets of white cotton of their own manufacture : their 
faces are tatooed “‘ unde nomen"’ Auka, which is given to them by the 
Assamese. They call themselves “‘ Tenae.”” The males do not rejoice 
in much drapery; they wear a girdle of cane-work painted red, which 
hangs down behind in a long bushy tail I am told, and must have a 


comical effect. Of theigreligion all 1 have heard is, that every fourth 


year there is a kind of religious jubilee devoted to sacrificing and feast- 
ing at the different villages by turns ; and on these occasions, some one 
officiates as priest : other particulars in which they differ from the Meris 
have been related tome. The Meris, however extensive the family 
_ and the number of married couples it includes, all occupy one house. 
‘The young men of the Tenae tribe when they marry leave their 


a fathers house, and set up for themselves. During the Moamorya troubles 


dee of the Assamese of this division are said to have sought and 
es the Tenae valley a refuge from the persecutions of that sect, 
es appear to have been generously treated, and no obstacles 
dpipe sed to their return to their own country when the d ers that 








° 
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ere removed; ‘but 1 have sometimes heard tha afew 
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remained of their own ffee-will, who settled in the valley, and are still 
to be found there. 

The ‘l'enae appear to be a very peaceably disposed people, but they 
occasionally are compelled to take up arms to punish marauding 
Abors, and they are said to do the business at once effectually and 
honorably, whilst the Meris and Abors confine their warfare to noc- 
turnal and secret attacks, and, if successful in effecting a surprise, in- 
discriminately massacre men, women, and children. The Tenae declare 
hostilities, march openly to attack their enemy, and make war only 
on men, and their revenge does not extend beyond the simple attain- 
ment of their.object in taking up arms. If this be true, it places them in 
a high rank, as a humane people, amongst our Mountain tribes. Tema 
is my authority for both assertions, humiliating as it should have been 
to him, and honorable to them; but he made the confession of the Meri 
mode of waging war without any remorse of conscience. 

Assured that a more particular and better authenticated account of 
a people so sequestered and peculiar, would be interesting, I would, if 
permitted, mext cold season make every effort to visit them, in the 
manner least calculated to exvite jealousy or alarm. Their country 
is most easily accessible from the Duphla Door; but I am not yet well 
acquainted with this tribe, and am not prepared to say that it would 
be safe to attempt a passage through their country without a strong 
guard, which would defeat my object entirely; and having, I think, 
secured the good-will of the Meris, 1 would prefer, their route, though 
said to possess more natural difficulties ; ascendjng the Soobansbiri as be- 
fore to Siploo Ghaut, I propose, after having paid Tema’s country a 
second yisit and explored such of the Sowrock country as lies on this 
side of the Soobanshiri, to proceed fo the Turbotheah villages. The 
Turbotheah have promised to assist me in every way from Tema’s 
village to their own, and as the Aukas or Tenae are only two good 
marches from the Turbotheah Meris, I should hope to be able to make 
amicable arrangements with them and the intervening Abors to permit: 
me to proceed in safety to their valley. 

Icannot hold out any very sanguine expectations of being able ‘to. 
penetrate so far as to behold Thibet from the mountain tops, or to gain 
much knowledge of that country ; but without crossing the snowy range 
there is a vast extent of interesting country. to explore, and if Mr. 
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Masters agrees to accompany me, we may pick up much worth know- 
ing. Iam sorry I was unable to send you a sketch of my late route. 
I wrote to Mr. Hornton, for a surveyor and the loan of a compass for 
myself, but unfortunately my letter did not find him at home, and I did 
not receive his answer till after my return. I had made my arrange- 
ments, and could not wait. I send you herewith a very rough ideal 
sketch, (published at p. 226) the ill execution of which I hope you will 
excuse, as I am very much hurried. | 

This time next year I hope to be able to propose an excursion to ex- 
plore the Duphlas country. I had an interview yesterday with a con- 
siderable number of them, those for whom the ealt has been sanctioned ; 
and having concluded the business of the day, I had an amicable 
talk with them, and, on the question of a visit being started, they made 
no demur. 
« Luckimpore, the 23rd March, 1845. 





Notice of some Unpublished Coins of the dndo-Scythians. By Lieutenant 
ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Engineers. 


In the accompanying plate are exhibited the small silver disc which 
was extracted from the Manikyala Tope by General Ventura, and seve- 
_ ral new coins of the Indo-Scythians, some of which are highly interest- 
ing from their undoubted Bauddha figures, emblems, and inscriptions, 
These coins afford the last links in the chain of evidence to prove the 
identity of the Indo-Scythian Kanergs, with the Buddhist prince Ka- 
wisuxa of Kashmir, as was sopjerturer by Mr. James Prinsep, so far 
back as 1833. 
_ No. 1.—A thin piece of silver inscribed with an Ariano-Pali legend 
in two lines. In this short inscription, as in all the Tope inscriptions 
= yet found, the letters are of a cursive and less decided form than those 
_—s @f the coins. Many of them are of course easily distinguishable; but 
hes there are others which bear no resemblance whatever to any of the let- 






Be. : qaatens on the coins; and yet they can scarcely be new characters, 
ate the Ariano-Pali equivalent. for every. let- 
RE ae Some of them may be new forms. of 


pa ananaare others are no doubt compound, Iskters RIED may 


~ : 


lag afl 
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possibly baffle us for a long time. ‘The chief difficulty, however, lies im 
the loose and cursive manner of the writing, in which many letters of 
similar forms are represented by characters of the same shape. 

In the present short inscription the only doubtful letters are in the 
lower line.. The upper line reads simply Gomangasa, ‘‘ of the anointed 
body (or limb),” from ayjaq gom, to anoint, and =yaT angga, the body 
(or a member of it). In the lower line the first letter on the right is cer- 
tainly &, (I write with two electro-type facsimiles of the original lying 
before me); the second looks more like n than any other letter; the 


. third is ¢; the fourth is ¢w or to, according to my alphabet; and the 


last is clearly s: thus forming kanatatusa, which is the Pali form of 
the Sanskrit kanyatratrasa, ‘‘ the supporter or cherisher of maidens.” 


‘The whole inscription is therefore Gomangasa kanatatusa, ** (Stupa or 


Tope) of the anointed body of Kanyatratra.”’ 

‘The gold coins extracted from this Tope by General Ventura declare, 
in my Opinion, most unquestionably, the age of the monument. They 
belong to OHPKI or Hoerki, whom I identify with Hushka, a Tartar 
sovereign of Kashmir just before the beginning of the Christian era. 
In General Court's inscription the Tartar prince Kanishka is mentioned 
with the title of Maharaja; and this title is also found in a second 
cylinder inscription. From these instances | infer, that when a tope 
was erected over a royal personage, his royal titles were inserted; and 
that in the absence of any title, we may judge that the tope was built 
over either a relic of Buddha,-or the ashes of some eminent follower. 
Bhagawa himself particularly mentions the megits to be acquired from 
building fhupa (topes) over relics of Sawaka or Chakkawati Rajas. In the 
present instance therefore I believe that the great Manikyala tope was 
built over a Sawaka (Sanskrit Srawaka) or lay votary of Buddha, named 
Kanyatratra; and that General Court’s smaller tope was built over the 
relics of Kanishka himeelf. : ve dt 

Tean find no authority for the erection of topes over the relics of the 
Buddhist priesthood, although we possess the names of no less than 
twenty-seven of the chief priests or patriarchs of the Buddhists, from the 
death of Sakya Sinha to a. p. 499. I find that in 5. c. 62 to 28, the 
patriarch of Western India was named Kia-na-shi-pho, probably Kanya- 
sibha, “ the praiser of maidens.” ‘There is some similarity between this 
name and that of Kanyatratra, “ the cherisher of maidens ;"* but in the 
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absence of all authority showing that stupas were erected over the priest- 
hood, it is impossible to insist upon the identity of the two persons. 

In support of the values which I have given to two of the letters in 
this inscription, I must refer to other inscriptions in which these letters 
are.found. The first of them, which I have_read as @ 2g, in Goman- 
gasa, occurs in Ventura’s Manikyala cylinder inscription, in what is 
most likely the name of the father of Kanyatratra. That inscription I 
read as follows : 


Swati-Siri- Munipasa- Gangaphuka- Munipa-putasa. 


Swati Siri is the Sanskrit Swasti Sri, an auspicious invocation of very 
common occurrence in the beginning of inscriptions even at the present 
day. Muni is a holy personage, with the affix of pa, usually given to 
holy men; for instance Gwali, after whom Gwali awara (Gwalior) is 
named, is invariably called Gwalipa. Gangaphuka means “ the bird of 
the Ganges ;”" and the whole legend is ** All hail! (Tope) of the Muni, 
the son of Gangaphuka Muni.” This of gourse refers to Kanyatratra 
Muni; and indeed the very name of Manikiyala points to the same 
conclusion; Muni-ka-alaya being “‘ the place of the Muni.”* Another 
Muni is mentioned m Court’s Manikyala inscription as well as the Ma- 
haraja Kanishka. 

The same letter occurs again in the legends of the Kozola-Kadaphes, 

- and Kozonlo-Kadphizes coins. The native legends of these coins are, 

with one or two slight variations, identical. That of Kozola-Kadaphes 

which has on the Greck side ZAQOOY KOZOAA KAAA®EC 
XOPANCY, reads | 


Khushangasa Yatugasa Kujula Kasasa, &c. 
that of Kozonlo-Kadphizes, which has on the Greek side KOZUYAO 
KAAPIZOY KOPCE or KOP CO, reads : oss 


.> ' 


Kushangasa Yatugasa Kujula Kasasa, &c. 


which I interpret as ** (Coin) of the king of the Kuei-shang, Kozola. la-Kada- 
aes We know that the Kuei-shang were one of the five tribes of the 
at Y ‘a-chi, which tribe I identify with the Asiani, one of the people 


sae sree 
» & . 








: r derivation may be from Mani, agem > - Mani-kivalaya, ‘the place 0 ¥¢- 
ceplacie koe gee galls.” (of vst ane ws — 
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that overthrew the Bactrian Greek kingdom. ZAQOC, I suppose to be 
only the Greek rendering of the Zend kAshathra, king, of which we pos- 
sess no less than four other readings, namely: Svaronc, =vaprne, 
=aprne, and =aQonc: the last of which is almost the same as the 
ZAQOZ of our coins. The Kuei-shang tribe occupied a city to the south 
of So-mo-ki-an, or Samarkand, called Kuei-shwang-na, which name is 
still preserved in the modern Kesh, the birth-place of Timur. It is 
called Kashaniyah by Abulfeda. 

Another tribe of the Great Yuchi were the Shwang-mi, who occupied 
the country called Shang-mi to the south of Wakhan and of the Great 
Mountains, which must be the modern Chitral and Mastuj. 

A third tribe, the Hieu-mi, occupied the country on the Upper Oxus, 
or Wakhan. They gave their name to their capital, which was called 
Ho-mé; and from them, I[ believe, the river Oxus to have taken its name 
of Amu, because it rose in the country of the Hiey-mi. The Shakh 
tiver gave its name to Shakhnan, and the Waksh or Wakh river gave 
its name to Wakhan. Waksh, or Oksh ;jSs5 must have been the name 
from which the Greeks made Oxus. 

The Hieu-mi tribe had at least one powerful monarch in the second 
Kadphises, who is called OOHMO on all his coins; a name which the 
French Savans MM. R. Rochette and Jacquet curiously divided, giving 

~ one-half to Kadphises, whom they called Mokadphises, and — the 
other half to stand upon its own responsibility. 

~ The character which I have read as fu or fo occurs in the lend of the 

coins of this Kadphises, which I read somewhat differently from Mr. 

Prinsep, he having been misled by giving an erroneous value to the letter 

g.* which he read as ph. The whole legend, according to my alphabet, 

is, ‘ Maharajasa Rajadirajasa Sabatugahi-Surasa Mahi-Surasa Hima Ka- 


* It is now nearly four years since | corrected this error from the logends of the 
coins of Gondophares, and his nephew Abdagases. On the coins of the latter the Gregk 


legend is BASIA YASIA YNAIDEPLU AAEA®DIAEUIS, and the 

native legend is ‘‘ Maharajasa tadarasa Abdagasasa Gondophara bhata-putasa,”’ 
. ““(Coin) of the great King, the preserver, Abdagases, Gondophara's-brother's-son,’” 

Here we have bhata-puta, the literal translation of the Greek AAEAPIAEBWE. 

‘The Kashmiris still say Bhai-putr. The letter g occurs also in the native transcript 
. of the Greek Zrparnyo¢ which is rendered in Pali Thategasa. The whole legend 
is ‘* Aspavatisa Thategasa jayatasa Indavatiputasa,’’ ‘* (Coin) of the General Aspa- 
bates, the victorious, the son of Indrabates."" Aspabates was the General. of Aras. His 
coins are found in the Western Panjab. = 

Oo 
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phisasa Tatasa,’ “ (Coin) of the great King, the ‘' King of kings, the 
every-where-destroying-hero, the hero.of-the-world, (of the tribe of) . 
Hieu-mi, Kappuises, the preserver."”” -On one well preserved coin the 
letter Ai is omitted in the middle of the inscription, which, if intentional, 
simplifies the third title to ‘ Sabatoga-Surasa,’ “ the all-pervading hero.”’ 
Saéatu is the regular Pali-form of the Sanscrit Sarvvatra, every where, 
in all places, 

The coins which I am now about to describe, with the single excep-- 
tion of No. 4, have all been in my own possession. My gold coins have 
passed into the hands of Sir Herbert Maddock ; but I still retain perfect 
impressions of them both in lead and sealing-wax. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 
are unique; fig. 5 is not uncommon; but finely preserved specimens, 
such as the one now published, are extremely rare. Fig..6 is unique. 
Of Fig. 7, I have seen only three specimens; one of smaller size in Mr. 
James Prinsep’s cabinet; a specimen in my own possession from the 
Kabul valley ; and the coin now published, which was amongst those ex- 
tracted by General Ventura from the Manikyala Tope, and is now in my 
cabinet. Fig. 8, is common; but good specimens are very rare. Figs. 
9, 10 and 11 are all rare : the last is the rarest, and the first the least rare, 

No. 2.—A round gold coin, weighing 122 grains, of very good make, 
and in excellent order. 

Odverse. Half length figure of the king inclined to the left ; the head 
encircled by a halo, and dressed in a highly ornamented tiara: flames issue 
from his shoulders; his left hand grasps a sceptre, and in his upraised 


right hand he holds before him a cylindrical object by a handle below. 


His dress consists of an under robe fastened down the middle, and an 
upper garment open in front, with loose sleeves, and adorned with 
necklaces and armlets. Inscrjption around the piece in barbarous 


Greek characters PAO NANO PAO O (npx:) KOPANO, « The 
King of kings, Hoxer«1, Koran.” 

_ Reverse. A full length winged female figure, dressed in an apie ger. 
ment with short sleeves, and in a long under robe reaching to her feet : 


she | carries a trident, or perhaps an elongated cornucopia in her left 


hand, and in her right she holds out a chaplet. In the field to the 





right is he usual enduibgrephi of the Indo-Scythian coins; and to the 





the legend CAMI (or OANI) MAO; 


the whole omamented by «dotted circle. og eet eee howe 
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The figure on the reverse of this piece is very like that of Victory on 
the coins of Menander, Azas, and Undopherras; and it has also a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Ardokro, depicted in No. 10 of the accompany- 
ing’ plate. But the legend appears to be Vami Mao, which, if intended 
for the Sanscrit Q4TAT, Vama, a woman, may be translated as " the 
female Moon,” or Chandri, the consort of Surya or the Sun. For the 
Moon is an Androgyal deity ;. being male or the god Chandra, when in 

- opposition to the Sun, and becoming female or the goddess Chandri, 
' when in conjunction with the Sun. If the legend should be Vani Mao, 
the interpretation will then perhaps denote some identification of the 
Moon with the goddess Saraswati, who as @1aty, Vani, was the goddess 
of Science and Learning, and who, as the consort of the Sun, became the 
mother of the river Jumna. @7@1v, VaAni, fire, can scarcely be coupled 
with Mao, the Moon, 

No. 3.—A round gold hag weighing 125 grains, of good make, and 
im fair order, 

Obverse. Essentially the same as that of the coin just described, ex- 

. cepting that the left hand of the king is apparently empty, and that the 
ends of a diadem are seen floating behind his head. Legend in bad 
Greek characters, almost illegible from faulty striking, but probably the 
same as the last. 

Reverse. A full length male figure to the left, clothed in a long sleey- 
ed dress, with a loose robe flowing behind ; the head surrounded by a 
radiated halo ; the right arm extended to the right, and the left hand 

resting on the hip. In the field to the left theecommon Indo-Scythian 
monograph; and to the right in bad Greek letters the legend OM 
nes or perhaps OAI BOA; either Aum Buddha, or Adi Buddha; 

BOA being most probably a contraction of BOAYA, which 
was one of the several Greek renderings of the name of Buddha, a 
On both of these coins, the instrument, which the prince holds in hjs 
right hand, resembles exactly the praying cylinder which is used by all 
s Lamas of the present day. It is called Muni by the Bhotias, and Skoru 
by the Tibetans. I have one now lying before me, which IL procured 
“= from a Lama near Triloknath on the Chandrabhaga river. It is a thin 
cylinder. of brass, three inches long, and two inches and a half in diame. 
ter, filled with along paper roll of writing, which, I was told, contained 
ay Essyere- By a gentle motion of the hand it is kept continually re-" 
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volving upon its axis, which, being prolonged below, forms the handle of 
the instrument. The motion is assisted and regulated by a small octa- 
sonal piece of iron fastened by a short chain to the side of the cylinder. 

Moorcroft saw one of these mechanical prayer-mills, of a large size, 
turned by water, which probably performed the prayers of a whole 
village, while the inhabitants were at work in their fields. Every Lama 
carries a Skoru or Muni ; and if these Indo-Scythian kings had spiri- 
tual as well as temporal authority, as the flames issuing from their 
shoulders would seem to show, (Mahawanso, p27 ,) no instrument could 
be more appropriately put in their hands than the praying cylinder. 

A common expression in Buddhist writings is ‘‘ turning the wheel 
of the law ;”’ and in the 7th volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
p. 147, M. Csoma states, on Buddhistical authority, that the Sth general 
principle for the conduct of a zealous Buddhist is ‘' to exhort all 
Buddhas to turn the ‘ wheel of religion.’’’ Now I would suggest that 
this ‘‘ wheel of the law,” or “ wheel of religion,” (dharmma-chakra) 
may be only the praying cylinder; and that to turn the wheel of the 
law meant literal/y to turn the prayer cylinder; and figuratively to 
make religion advance. This interpretation, which would prove, be- 
yond all doubt, that these princes were of the Buddhist religion, is I 
think fully borne out by the Buddhistical version which I have given to 
the reverse legend of No. 3, and by the Buddhistical figures and legends 
on the reverses of Nos. 6 and 7. 

No. 4.—A round gold coin, of beautiful make, and in excellent pre- 
servation. This piece belonged to the collection of my much lamented 
friend, the late Dr. Lord ; and it is now, I believe, in the museum of the 

-East India House. 2 

Obverse. A full length male figure to the left, apparently dressed 

in a complete suit ‘of chain armor; the head encircled by a halo, and 
_egyered by a helmet, having long flaps which protect the ears ;— the 

left hand raised and holding a trident, and the right hand pointing 

downwards to an undecided object, which may probably be only a cy- 
- ‘- jinder similar to those found in the Topes ; or it may be a small Stupa’ 
| itself, as it is surmounted by a trident. In either case it would be an 
object held sacred as containing a relic of Buddha. Legend in bad Greek — 
characters around the piece PAO NANO PAO BAAANO KO-— 
PANO, ‘The King of kings, Bavanus (or Bava,) Koran, 
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Reverse. A three-headed full length figure to the right, standing 
before a bull, which has a bell hanging from its neck ; the figure clad in 
the Indian dhioti, and wearing the sacred string of the superior castes ; 
and holding out in his three hands, three different objects, one of which 
looks like a noose. The Indo-Scythian monograph over the bull's 
head; and to the left in bad Greek letters the word OKPO, which 
Professor Lassen has happily explained by Ugra, one of the many 

” names of Siva: the whole surrounded by a dotted circle. 

This figure is, I believe, the personification of Siva, under his triple 
form ; the same in which he is sculptured in the caves of Elephanta and 
Ellora ; one head representing the destroying power, and the other heads 
the two creative powers, male and female, or Siva and Parvati, behind 
whom stands the sacred bull Nandi. On the coin before us there are 
but three arms; although the triple headed busts of Siva have six arms: 
the other three arms have been omitted merely from want of space. 

On this coin we have an entirely new name added to our Indo-Scy- 
thian list. In the annexed sketch it is but faintly traceable, as the 

: lithographer has failed in faithfully representing my sketch: but I may 
mention that the first two letters are distinctly BA ; the third is A 
or 4, and the last three are ANO or perhaps AMO : thus forming 
either BAAANO or BAQAANO. That the former is the true read- 
ing is, I think, almost confirmed by the following fact. The author of 
the Raja Tarangini in mentioning the cause of quarrel between the Raja 
Hiranya, and his younger brother Toramana, the Yuva Raja, states that 
‘Toramana, having melted down the ancient cow of the country called 
Balahats, framed Dinars in his own name. Now Bala-hat means 
simply ‘* the mintage of Bala,”” who must therefore have been a former | 
ruler of Kashmir; and was most probably this very Balan, whose name 
- we have just discovered for the first time uponacoin, For! contend that 
Balan or Balano or Balanus, who is clearly from the make of his coin of 
the same family as Kanerki, was equally with him a king of Kashmir, a and 
—_ perbaps prior even to Kanerki; as this single coin is decidedly superior 
in execution to that of many of the Kanerki coins which I have seen. But 
ty. Mr. Prinsep’ s engravings of the Kanerki gold coins exhibit several pieces — 
of “apparently the same beauty of workmanship ; and therefore 1 shall 
be content for the present with ranging Balan in the series of Seer 
thian | princes | immediately following Kanerki, us | 
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No. 5.—A round copper coin, of large size, of beautiful make, and in 


more perfect preservation than any other Indo-Scythian copper coin 
that I have seen. 


Obverse. Full length figure of the king to the left, bearded; his 
head covered with a curious cap having a brim or peak to the front ; 
and the ends of a diadem floating behind. He is dressed in a long coat, 
under which his trousers appear, and over which a loose robe falls be- 
hind in circular folds. His left hand grasps a spear or trident, and his ‘%s 
right hand is pointed downwards over the same object which is seen 
on the obverse of No. 4. Legend in corrupted Greek characters: 
PAO KANHPKI, “king Kawenkt.” 


Reverse. A radiated and bearded figure, running quickly to the left ; . 
dressed only in a pair of very short tight drawers, and holding up with 
both hands a large loose robe or cloak, which falls in circular folds 
behind him. To the left is the Indo-Scythian monograph; and to the 7 
. right in bad Greek characters the word OAAO 3; which Professor 
Lassen was the first to explain very happily by Vado; Sanskrit Vafa, 
Zend Vato, and modern Persian Badd, or ‘* the wind ;” which is repre- 
sented running more or less quickly on different coins. ‘The coins of 
this type in topper are of three sizes ; large, middle, and small. 
No. 6.—A round copper coin, of large size, and uncommon thickness ; 
of very good make, and in tolerable preservation. 
Obverse. Exactly the same as the preceding. 
Reverse. A figure geated in the Oriental fashion ; the hair dressed 
in a knot on the top of the head, which is encircled by a halo formed 
of dots: the ears either elongated after the manner of Buddhist sculp- 
tures, or adorned with jewels ; the left hand resting upon the feet, and 
the right hand, with fingers extended, placed opposite the breast, in a * 
manner peculiar to Buddhist figures, and more particularly to Amogha 
ee “Siddha, one of the five celestial Buddhas. Amogha Siddha is also a 
3 ‘title of Adi Buddha himeelf. Monograph to the left: and legend - 
* around the piece in corrupted Greek characters, O BOAA CAM; 


= e which “I think may be intended for OM BOAA CAMANA oF Aum i 
Buddha Sramana, 1 do not by any means insist upon the correctn vee 
this reading; but it is a highly probable one, from naariome ie 

ee _around an eminently characteristic Bauddha figure. Y Sas | 
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No, 7.—A round copper coin, of large size, thickly coated with indu- 
rated verdigris. This piece is one of those extracted by General Ven- 
tura from the Manikyala Tope, and which I obtained in exchange from 
Mr. Prinsep. 

Obverse. Similar to Nos. 5 and 6. 

Reverse. A full length figure standing to the front, and clad in- 
a long dress: the head surrounded by a circular halo; and the hands 
raised together before the breast in an attitude, which is peculiar to the 
figures of Samant Bhadra, the first of the celestial Bodhisatwas. Samant 
Bhadra is also one of the names of Adi Buddha, (see Hodgeon’s ‘Trans. 
R. A. Soc. 2, p. 239.) The monograph to the left: and legend in cor- 


rupted Greek characters, ~ O AAO BOA CAMA... «-- -- -- A 
similar copper coin, of middle size, is figured in the Asiatic Society's Jour- 
nal, (vol. 3, pl. 25, fig. 11,) on which the legend, as given by Mr. Prinsep, 
is OAYO BOY CAKANA. By a comparison of the two legends, 
I am inclined to read them either as Aum Adi Buddha Sramana, or sim- 
ply as Adi Buddha Sramana. ‘The first letter, which Prinsep read as O, 
has on this coin a turn to the left, which identifies it with the peculiar — 
flourish, which is found at the commencement of many ancient inscrip- 
tions, and which is generally allowed to stand for the sacred unuttera- 
ble syllable dum. Of the letters to the left, the first four only are pre- 
served upon the present coin: but they agree generally with those on 
Mr. Prinsep’s engraved specimen. ‘he first letter on both is C, and 
not A, as Professor Lassen has made it with some hesitation, and the 
last two letters on Mr. Prinsep’s coin are NA; consequently we have 
altogether CAMANA for Sramana, ‘an ascetic,’ which is a common 
appellation of Buddha, and was well known to the Greeks as ZAP- 
MANO or SE MNO. 3 


“No. 8.—A bar co tale coin, of large size, of good make, and in good 
order. — c 

Obverse. A ‘ule figure mounted on an elephant, moving to the right. 
cameos in corrupt Greek characters around the piece, PAO (vavo) PAO 
KENOPANO « the King of kings, Kenonayno.”’ 

_ Reverse. A fall length male figure, dressed in flowing garments ; with 
the. right hand raised, and the left hand resting on the hip. Behind his 
shoulders a large lunar crescent. Legend to the Tight, MAO ‘the 
Moon’; §. ane to the left the usual Indo-Scythian monograph, ) 
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No. 9.-<¢A round copper coin, of middle size, of good make, and in 
good order. 

Odéverse.. 'The same as No. 8. 

Reverse. A full length female figure to the right, clad in along robe, with 
a short tunic reaching to the waist ; the left hand supporting a cornucopia, 
and the right resting on the hip; the head covered, and surrounded by 
a halo, Corrupt Greek legend to the left, APAOXPOs to the right, 
the usual Indo-Scythian monograph, 

No. 10.——Essentially the same as the preceding; but the figure is 
lookimg to the left, and holding out a wreath in the out-stretched right 
hand. 

No, 11.—Precisely the same as No, 9: but the figure faces to the left. 

The title of KOPANO on these Indo-Scythian coins, which follows 
the names of Kaparuzs, Ogrx1 and Kanergt, has not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. It certainly cannot mean king, as we have Zatlos on 
the coins of Kadaphes, and Rao-Nano-Rao on the coins of his successors. 
In a paper on the coinage of Kashmir published i in the Numismatic Chro- 
nicle of London i in 1843, suggested that it was derived from the Greek 
KOPONIS, with curling horns; and that the Arabic Zul-karnain 
pointed to"that derivation. In this sense Koran would mean Alexander 
the Great ; and. the Princes who take that title would claim descent 
from Zul-karnain. MOPAN CV and KOPCO might then stand for 
KOPANov Zyyyevouc, “ the kinsman of Koran ;"’ and this interpre- 
tation offers a plausible reading for the Greek legend of the earlier coins 
of Kozonlo Kadphizes, on which we find BAZIAEQ> =THPOS 


=Y EPMALOY, which I interpret as ‘ (Coin) of the king, the preser- 
"yer (Kadphizes) the kinsman of Hermeus. ” Thave ee that the 
Mogul author Sanangsetzen de¢lares, that the Tartar prince 
bore the title of Prince of Mercy. It is probable therefore that Kanis 

a title. of Korano is derived from Sanscrit Aaruna, mercy. ‘This 
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Mr. Turnour also identified them in 1836. In 1838, Professor Lassen 
did not object to the identification of the names of Kanerki and Ka- 
nishka ; nor even to that of Oerki (or Huirki) and Hushka: butheadded -| 
‘besides the difficulties in chronology another reason from the coins 
themselves is opposed to our recognizing Hushka and Kanishka in 
Oerki and Kanerki. Both of them are described as Buddhists; upon 
the coins of the latter however a worship, entirely deviating from that 
: of the Buddhists, is distinctly obvious.” 

The difficulties in chronology have, I think, been satisfactorily accom- 
modated in my paper on the coinage of Kashmir already mentioned, 
in which I showed that the Tartar prince Kanishka, according to both 
Brahmanical and Buddhistical authorities, flourished at the beginning of 
the Christian era; agreeing with the age of the smaller Manikyala Tope 
opened by General Court. In that ‘ope there was found a long inscrip- 
tion of Maharaja Kanisuxa, accompanied with four gold coins of Ka- 
NERKI, and seven Roman silver coins ranging in date from B. c. 73 to 33. 
The copper coins belonged to Kanerki himself, and to his immediate 
% _ predecessors Kadaphes of the Kuei-shang tribe, and Kadphises of the 
Hieu-mi tribe. The Tope must have been erected posterior to nb. c, 33, 
and most probably after the death of Kanishka in about a. p. 25. 

The other difficulty has been successfully removed by the discovery 
-of the coins now published, which bear eminently characteristic Baud- 
dha figures, emblems, and inscriptions. On the golden bust coins we 
see the Prince himgelf represented with a halo round his head; with 
flames issuing from his shoulders, as sculptured tn the figure of Buddha 
discovered by Dr. Gerard, (J. A. S. Bengal, vol. 3, pl. 26, fig. 1,) and 
with the prayer-cylinder (or dharmmg-chakra) in his right hand; the 
identical instrument which is in the hand of every Lama of the present 


ey day. + ag 

The knowledge of this fact, of the identity of the religion of theec=—. 
two princes, we owe chiefly to the science of Numismatology ; and the 

©  mnumismatist may proudly point to it as one of the many useful rays - 


3 which the n of his favorite study has thrown over the treacherous 
~  quicksands of history. So true are the words of the poet, 
' The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 


Through climes and ages bears each Prince's name. é 
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On Kunker formations, with Specimens. By Captain J. Annorrt, B.A. 
I have the pleasure to send you a few specimens of Kunker, collected 
by me in my late journey down the Ganges. I had purposed bringing 
away a small section of a Kunker formation, showing the substance > 
in which it is imbedded and the strata immediately above and beneath ; 
but I was travelling in too great haste for this. The accompanying 
specimens, however, exhibit nearly every species of Kariker the matrix 
of one, and its calx after the extraction of the lime by fire. ‘ 
I have been so separated from scientific literature for many years 
past, that I know not what may be the existing theories of the forma- 
tion of this mineral ; and in offering the following am prepared to find 
myself forestalled if, indeed, the theory is well founded. 
Phe word Kunker, in its general application, like our own term gravel, 
is applied by the natives to any small or rounded masses of stone, 
whatever their substance, but it includes especially every variety of the 
limestone under consideration, ‘This is found in several forms in the 
wide plains of. Upper and Central India. NotI think in Afghanistan 
nor Persia, nor any where beyond the influence of the periodical rains. It * 
occurs only in mixed strata of sand and clay, which on analysis prove 
to be impregnated with lime, and its presence is generally denoted by 
the sterility of the soil above it. ; 
Its position from the surface of the soil varies from ten to fifty feet 
or more. But although, through the erosion of the upper stratum (as 
for instance in the neighbourhood of large rivers) jf may sometimes be 
found at the surface, if is never there formed or deposited rok rica si 
Its forms are,— 

Ist. Small rounded drops, fram the size of a pea to that of a bullet, 
in a matrix of clay and sand often of great ‘depth, but seldom pts mas 
= ed into distinct homogeneous strata. 

_ =——e*=2ndly, In distinct strata of larger masses, from the size of a small 

potato to that of a man’s foot; with a matrix of clay, or of clay and 
. sand mixed. In such cases the clay and sand strata are generally distinct. 
By | Brdly. In what is improperly termed stratified Kunker, but which L- «of 
take the liberty to name confluent Kunker, (almost all Kunker occurring =~ 
> in strata.) In this form it presents extensive fields, from one to five 


a in thickness, generally very rugged and porous, but occasionally se- 
q : tmnt into compact masses of a hundred solid feet or more. 
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On considering the shapes of the granulated masses, they will be 
found to resemble the figures assumed by molten lead when plunged into 
water, The substance appears to be generally clay and carbonate of 

a lime ; the latter falling away freely under the action of the furnace, and 
| leaving the clay in the form of a hardened mass more or less vitrified. 
The formation of Kunker appears to me to be affected by the infiltra- 
tion of rain water impregnated with lime through a bed of clay; to be 
. in fact Tufa deposited in clay, or a sponge of clay saturated with the 
carbonate of lime. 

‘When the heavy rains of the monsoon fall upon a soil of alternate 
sand and clay strata impregnated with lime, the water easily soaks 
through the loose texture of the gneiss sand, taking up with it a cer- 

. tain proportion of the lime in its passage. But on meeting the closer 
substance of the clay stratum it there stagnates for a while, and each of 
these clay strata becomes as it were the bottom of a subterranean lake, 
the absorption here being very gradual and difficult, and the water 
parting with its lime to the clay, ere it can be effected. 

. When the lime is contained by the soil in large quantity, and the 
clay stratum is dense or the duration of the deposit very long, conflu- 
ent Kunker will be formed ; chiefly in the sandy stratum, but upon that 
of the clay: and should (if this surmise be just,) contain a larger pro- 
portion of sand than the granulated varieties. 

When lime prevails in mixed soils of clay and sand, not distinctly 
stratified, the Kunker is found in very small grains dispersed confusedly 
through the mass. These seem to be formed by.isolated drops of water 
- impregnated with lime, which gradually filtering have deposited each a 

nucleus of lime, that yearly enlarges by fresh incrustations ; but very 

gradually, owing to there being no general arrest of the impregnated 

. water. This minute Kunker forms the sand (so to speak,) of many of 
the streams of Central India, 


x 


- -—. 
Kunker yields almost the only lime used in Upper India by builders, 


, The “quality yielded by various strata is very various: often it is ex- 
cellent, but never perhaps equal to that of the more solid limestones, 
or of the superficial Tufa deposited by streams. 

It _may appear improbable to some, that rain water should. 80 readily 
absorb > lime, or so easily part with it; but it is perfectly consistent with 
observed phenomena. In Malwa where the substratum for 1500 feet By 
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trap, and no limestones are known, the springs are so impregnated with 


lime, taken up in their passage through the clay stratum, as to frost 


the glass of the windows splashed in moisfening tatties. This frost 
work is as complete as that produced by fluoric acid. ‘The smaller 
streams exhibit the same impregnation; and wherever they fall over a 
precipice, huge masses of Tufa are deposited by them on the yearly 
growth of lichens upon the brink. 

I have seen many such masses of several hundred tons weight, and 
one of these, torn from the precipice apparently by its own gravity, 
was quarried for many years for the supply of the finer lime used at 
Mhow in Malwa, and is yet I believe unexhausted. 

The obstructions of the human viscera so common in Malwa and 
Nimaur, I attribute to the action of the lime thus held in solution 
by the water. ‘Tufa water is a well known poison in Italy. It saps the 


digestion, and causes gradual decay without any perceptible violence. 


Lhe Italians observing this, fancy that it petrifies the vitals. 

But one of the most remarkable examples of the action of water upon 
lime is observable in the mausoleum of Hoshungh Shah Ghorie, in 
Maandoo, Malwa. ‘This building is faced within and without witha 
coarse granulated limestone from the Nerbudda, passing current in those 
parts for marble. From long neglect, Peepul and Dhamun trees have 
penetrated with their finer roots the substance of the dome, so that 
water filters through copiously during the monsoon, and, being preserved 
ip small cavities, continues to drop down, long afterwards. This water 
in its passage through the mortar of the roof, takes up a certain quantity 
of lime, which it again deposits in the interior lining of the dome in pas 
stelactitic pendants. 


This fact was observed in the days of Ferishta the historian, for he says — 


regarding it, (I quote from memory)—* People who are rather devout 


_ than learned, think that the very marble weeps above the tomb of AO 
shungh Shah. _ But we, who are above such puerilities, easily compre- 


 hend, how wind etrating into the substance of the stone peognrs 





> bake —The © masses are from confluent strata, below “Allahabad. ‘Thise strata 
Ore, aes ee thick are encrusted above with sueh large loose musses as these. 
howe 


there condensed into water.” 


4, Harrington Street, 13th March, 1845. : fave 3 Ausoiee. 
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' An account of the Early Abdalees, By Major RK, Lezcn, C.B., Late 
j Political Agent, Candahar. 


PRe¥ACE. 
In Nyamatulla’s History of the Afghans, by Dorn, Avdal the son of 

| Tareen, the son of Sharkhbun, the son of Sarbanni, the son of Pathan, 

- 48 said to have had two brothers, Toor and Aspin ; and three sons, Barik, 
Popal and Ali, Dorn in a note (38) on the authority of the Khulassat 
Ulansat, however, gives Abdal two sons, Firak* and Isa. Firak had three 

sons, Popal, Barek-and Alekko ;{ and Isa had five sons, Alizye,} Turzye, 

_ (Noorzye of Elphinstone,) Ishakzye, Makoo and Khogani, which latter | 

‘ ar€'called collectively Panjpai. 

+ Again Malcolm, in his Histoty of Persia, on the authority of a native 

historian of no note, apparently a Barikzye writing for Persian readers, _ 


2 


attributés the rise of Sado,|} the progenitor of the royal house of the 
Sadozyes, to the favor of a king of Persia, Shah Abbas the Great, 
(entitled by the Persians the Beatified€]/) obtained on a visit to the 
Persian court to complain of the tyranny and extortions exercised and 
committed by a Persian Governor of Western Afghanistan. When 
about to retarn to his native land, the king conferred on him the title 
‘and privileges of a ‘Speen Jeerak” (white beard,) over the Afghans, 
including the power of life and death over them all, with the exception 
of the Barikzyes, and declared his person and the persons of his de- 
»scendants sacred.** ° 
It is even related by the Persians how Sado served for some time in 
the disguise of a groom in the royal stables ; and having been promoted 
to the charge of one of the king's favorite horses, how-he attracted the 

















* Known to the Afghans as Zeerak, as are the descendants of his three sons, 
Ce oe Elis tomb is said to be at Neecharah in Beolochistan. 
im t ‘Alizye is not the name of the son, which is Ali, but of bis descendants ; ;Zye * 
being the Persian corruption of Zo’e, which in Pushtoo means a son. 
§ Panjpai, though literally meaning five feet or five supports, ts often applied to mor¢ 
than five subdivisions of a tribe. ° 
|| Sado is still a common game among the Afghans. 
§ Jannal Makan. 
_ ** Which they continued to be until the murder of Shah Shuja-nl-Mulk at Cabool, 
in canaaese og. 
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notice of Majesty by the striking effects of his assiduity in groom- 

ing 

Finally, in the History of India, Shah, an Abdalee Governor of Herat,, 
is mentioned; and as these three items compose all the information 
which to my knowledge is possessed at the present day of the Early Ab- 
dalees, the following few pages have been compiled to supply much 
that is deficient, chiefly from a manuscript procured in Afghanistan, a 
second copy of which I never met with, and partly from accounts writ- 
ten at my request, and from enquiries made from time to time during a 
continued residence of five years in Afghanistan. 

As the information now furnished was not possessed by the late Shah 
Shuja, I am in hopes it may not elsewhere be considered stale, 

The following few prefatory “‘ Remarks on the Origin of the Afghajt,”’ 
will not perhaps be thought misplaced, coming next and before treating . 

_of the Abdalees. iS 

Much has been written on the descent of the Afghans. They believe 
themselves to be descended from king Saul. ‘here are some circum- 
stances against, and some in favour, of this belief. 

Those against, are— 

‘Ist. They have among their predecessors no Jewish names except 
that of Kais, the Kish of Scripture (1 Samuel, chap. ix. verse },) who 
was according to some the first Afghan who believed in Mahommed, 
and in consequence received the title of Abdu Rasheed; the Jewish 
names now common among them being gleaned from the Kuran. 

2nd. They have no wetige of the festival of Purim instituted by 
Esther, (chap. ix. verse 28.) 

~F Those in favour, are— 5 

lst. Contrary to the precepts ‘of the Kuran, they do not permit a 
widow to marry any but the heirs of her husband, and the Jews did not 
allow a virgin to marry out of the tribe, (Numbers, chap. xxxvi. 

% verse “8,) or a widow any but first her brother-in-law, (Deuteronomy, 

chap. xxv. verse 5). The heir however among the Afghans, incase 

my: of his not proposing for the widow, is not reduced to the alternative 
3 described in the 9th verse of the same chapter. ik 

fea 2nd. They do not allow daughters 4 portion of inheritance with the 

i sons. Likewise did not the Jews at one time, if we judge by inference 

i ; from Numbers, chap. xxvii. verse 8. wis 
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They have a custom alike repugnant to the Jewish as well as to the 

| Mahommedan creed, common in Wales, where it is called “ bundling.” 

The Afghans call it ““ Namzad-bazee,”* or “ betrothal game.” 

Khaja Nyamatulla, in his History of the Afghans, says ‘that David 
ewore to Saul, (1 Samuel, chap. xxiv. verses 21 and 22) that on Saul’s 
death two of his wives were with child, one bare Berkia, and the 
other Irmia. The gon of Irmia was Afkana, and the son of Berkia, 

ae: pene” 

— Sir W. Jones says, Saul had two sons, one called Berkia and the 
otheidrmia, who served David faithfully, and were beloved by him, The 
son of Berkia was called Afghan, and the son of Irmia, Usbee. 

Neither of these accounts agrees with the Scripture. The name of 
“Elkanah” is the only one occurring in the Books of Samuel, Kings, 
or. Chranicles, in the least resembling Afghanah or Afkanah; and 
although it'vannot by any Persian rule be corrupted from Elkanah, yet- 

we find the name Hul, (Genesis, chap. x. verse 32,) corrupted into the 

» Persian Hood. 

oe Asaph (Asif,) the son of Berechiah (Berkia,) is mentioned; 1 Chroni- 

™ cles, chap. iv. verse 17; and Berechiah and Elkanah in the 23rd verse 
of the same chapter. 
Berachah, Irmia (Jeremiah,) and Elkanah as connected with Saul, are 
, mentioned, 1 Chronicles, chap. xii. verses 3, 4 and 8. 
If we look upon Kais as a progenitor of the Afghans, and suppose 
that they increaséd in the same manner that the children of Israel did, 
‘ -_* (viz. at the rate of 2,100 for every year,) and also allow Kais to have 
7 lived in the time of Mahommed, then at the time that Elphinstone wrote, 
the Afghans+should have amounted to 2 ,500,000. Elphinstone esti- 
mates them at 4,300,000. This would by the same calculation refer 
the progenitor of the Afghans back to about the time of Alexander. 
If again Afghan, a grandson of Saul, was their progenitor in Elphig- | - 
stone’s time, by the same calculation they should have amounted to about, 
#: 700,000, sregbeip the Afghans of Hindustan. 





* This is allowed after the “‘ Ijab kabool,"’ formerly asking in marriage He ac- 
cepting | before witnesses, but before the nita or marriage ceremony, being the blessing 
of the Mulla. A settlement also being first fixed before the Mulla of the parish. 

 Sheer-bha or “ price of milk,” is sometimes given to the mother of the Kes. opal ite 
wilow, 
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Among the descendants of Saul mentioned in the Scripture, as will 
be seen from the following, no name occurs approaching Elkanah or 











Afghanah. 
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Saul, Abner. 
Pe ava— es. ————— TT 
Wife Ahinoam, daughter of Ahimaaz. 
Concubine Rizpah, daughter of Aiah, Sons 
Sera — EEE ; 
Daughter Michal, David's wife, given to Melchisua, ~ 
Phalti the son of Laish. Ishui, Abinadab. 
7. hter Merah, (husband Adriel Me-. Jonathan, Mephibosheth, Micha, 
olathite.) hbosheth 


Elopement also takes place among the Afghans, and the clan in 
which the couple take refuge consider it a point of honor not to give 
them up to the tribe of the father. Arbitrators adjudge seven girls to - 
be given in exchange, one actually mounted on horseback, and two others 
are valued at 100 Candahar rupees each; half is paid in ready money, 
and half in goods, a matchlock, a sword and a gonee or bag of grain, 

being each calculated at a Tuman of twenty rupees. | 

They (many tribes) divide their lands according to “ Orbale’’ or 
fire-sides, and bachelors get nothing but their own zarkhureed or pur- 
chased lands. The tribe.of Shimalzai Ghiljyes say, that their tribe was 
once so numerous, that by each man subscribing a bush of brushwood 
(used for fire-wood,) a couple was set up in the tribe. This subscrip- 
tion is called ‘‘ Baspand.”’ PRES. 
* On the 3rd November 1841, a widow, the daughter of Ashraf a Ba- * 

_eezye Hotak, complained to me as political agent at Kalat-i-Ghiljye, 

” that her daughter had been engaged to one Ghafoor Bahlol-khel Julal- 

' gai Tokhee, a khoon-kash or bleeder by profession, for the last fourteen 
years ; for the last eleven of which he had not been heard of, and was 
therefore to be considered dead. She therefore wanted his heir (a broems . 

. to dissolve the contract, take her himself off her hands to what was 
. now are her tribe, or support her while for a further nh she 

_ waited for her intended. sai Seda eal x 
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‘Tareen, the son of Sharkhboon (alias Sharafudeen,) the son of Sur- 
bannee, the son of Kais (Kish Abdu Rasheed, and Pathan) is said to have 


_ had three sons; one, whose complexion was dark, he called Tor (black,) 


anpther, whose complexion was fair, he named "Speen (white,) and the 
third, he called Abdal. 


Abdal, pronounced Oudle by the Toran Ghiljyes, is the title of a 


grade of Fakeers, vide Hasan Abdal, whose shrine is in Putwar (the 


-~s country between the Indus and Jhelum) in the Panjab. ‘The other 


de~rees being Ghous, Kutb, and Majzoob, or Kalandar. 

Tor had four sons, Malmoonee, Gundaree, Sekee and Baboo, and some 
say also a daughter, Kakee. 

Malmoonee had two sons, Haroon and Alee. 

‘Speen, the son of Tareen, had four sons, Dur, (Duver, Dabar) Sule- 
man-lagh, Tam and Opchee, (Adham1:). 

Tor and ‘Speen were of one mother, and Abdal of a separate one. 

When Tareen was well advanced in years, Tor and ‘Speen had grown 
up, but Abdal was still a boy. One of Tareen’s wives one day observed 
to him, that he had got old, and it was better that during hisdifetime he 
should hominate as his successor in the chiefship his most promising 
son, and himself seek retirement, and pass his time in the service of God. 

Of this, Tareen approved. Tor and "Speen each hoped the lot would 
fall on him, and their mother’s wishes were for Tor, her first-born. 
‘Speen was annoyed at this prospect, expressed his annoyance, and ad- 
vanced his own claims. The mother of Abdal with great humility and 
modesty brought forward her son’s claims, which were, that notwith- 
standing his youth he possessed more noble qualities than either of his 
brothe:s. Tor and ’Speen were both annoyed at this, and said, “ Our 
young brother is no more fit to rule than our old fatter.” One day a 


holy Sayad who had given up the world arrived, and lareen referred 
the choice to him, saying himself that he had a foreboding that Adal. 


would be chagen. ‘The Sayad after being some time absorbed in 
thought raised his head, and after regarding all three, said—‘ The 


third is the appointed chief; and although Tor will do everything to 


oppose him, he shall not succeed; ‘Speen is no why entitled to 


tulents.) _ 





: The Sayad then told Tareen to confer the Dastar (turban) on his 
youngest son, and the chiefship would remain for generations in his 
, aes, , : 
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the chiefehip.” (That is, neither by primogeniture ‘or promising 
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house. He also told Tor and 'Speen, that it would be for their good to 
obey Abdal. ; ; 

Tor made many protests and objections; ‘Speen silently took his 
leave. ‘Tareen then placed the dastar on Abdal, and called for a blessing ~*~ 
on him. Herat last grew up, and disclosed all the qualities his mother 
and the Sayad had seen in promise. ‘Tor and ‘Speen were always called 
Tareens, and their descendants are now found in the district of Pishing, . 
in the province of Candahar. Abdal lived 105 years, and his descendants «+ + 
were called after him ‘‘ Abdalees’”’ and not Tareens. He had two sons, 
Razad and Suleman. The Maghzan- ul-Afghanee says, one son called 
Jeer, others say Eesa. ‘ 

When Abdal was advanced in years he sent for his son Razad, and 
appointed him his successor after giving him the following parting ad- > 
vice: “ Do not forget your God, and conduct your public and private 
life accordingly. Treat with respect the tribe of Sarbannees, Sayads 
and learned and devout men; support and provide for your relations, 
and treat your subjects with kindness.”’ That is to say, havea fair speech 
anda fat sheep for them, the grand sécret of Afghan popularity. : 

Razad had three sons, Eesa, Alee and Ado, The first named was the 
youngest, and the two elder lived the life of Dervishes. Razad before his 
death appointed Eesa his successor, and his choice was confirmed by all 
the Sarbannees. Razad lived to the age of 120 years, having seen his 
descendants to the third generation. 

Fesa had three sons, Meerak, Suleman alias Zeerak, (from his being 
forward of his age), and Noor. Eesa on his death approaching, col- _, 
lected, according to the custom of that time, the whole of his tribe 
and descendants, and appointed Zeerak, although his second son, his 
successor. Ever one at once agreed but Meerak ; who at last.also 
did, after his father assured him that his choice was guided in a 
. dream from heaven. Eesa lived 140 years. Zeerak had four sons, 
Barak, Alaho, Mage and Popal. 
~ When Zeerak reached the age of 120, he called his Sicdaadiaaltand 
ss “tribe together, and requested their opinion regarding who oughtto be of 

; his successor." They all pointed to.Barak, and his father accordingly 
9 ‘confirmed hin, and he carried on the chiefship fifteen years during his 
Ae * pees van 
** father's life. 
It was ‘the custom of the tribe to change their encampment at dif- 
ferent seasons and every one was obliged to take his own bageage and 
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property to the new ground. It so occurred thatin one of these emigra- 
tions, Zeerak who from old age had become quite decrepit, was left be- 
hind.* 

‘ The four brothers, according to custom, returned to the old encamp- 
ment to see that nothing was forgotten. News was brought that Zee- 
rak had been left behind, being unable to move. Barak first arrived 

where his father was lying. Turning his horse’s head towards him 

= without dismounting, he abused him, saying, ‘‘ Are you not dead 
yet, that I may be no longer troubled with you ?” 

Alako then saw him, and said, ‘‘ Oh son of Adam, would that you were 

dead, and ceased to trouble us!" And then passed on, as had Barak. 

Mase next came, and, seeing his father, dismounted, and ordered one of 

™ his people to mount him on a horse and conduct him to the new en- 

campment. Zeerak pleaded that he was unable to sit on a horse. Mase 

in a passion gave the old man a kick, saying to his attendant, ‘‘ Let 

+ the old brute lie there to be devoured by wild beasts and birds.” 

At last came Popal, who immediately dismounted, and, taking Zeerak’s 

‘™ head on his lap»brushed the dirt off his venerable face, and shed tears, and 
said, ‘‘ Would to God that I had never been born, that I should live to see 
you, my father, in this plight."’ He then lifted up his father with great 
care, and, carrying him on his back, ordered his people to conyey the 
baggage on ahead, and he would follow with his sacred burden slowly 
after. On arriving at the new encampment, he ordered suitable food to be 
drest for his father. When the old man had eaten and was refreshed, 
he expressed a wish to utter some prayers, to which he begged attention 

_ should be paid. 

First he said to Barak: “ Your fields} will be many, but may you find 
no favour with God,"’} . 
Regarding Alako he said: ‘‘ May you never be free from cares and ~ 
troubles.” its | 5 ae 
ao To Mase he said : ‘‘ May one of your houses fall a the other rises.’ 
~ To Popal he said: .‘* Be your descendants always chiefs and never 
. servants, and may your foot never be out of the stirrup of wealth,” 





._ oe ty 1 witnessed something similar myself i in the Ghiljye country in General Nott’s ad- 
, on Ghurnee and Cabool. In a village that had been “ae a Gesettad: we 
Din, Spl but a cripple. 
a ‘ Bar,”” breadth (of domain. ) 
ne « Barkat,”"Juck, good ‘fortune. 
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He then said, ‘I have already given, with the advice of the tribe, the t 
chiefship to Barak, and it is no longer in my power, but theirs. But,” 
(turning his eyes and stretching out his hands to heaven.) ‘‘ may the 
descendants of Popal oe always-‘ Raises,’ and may the descendants of ,3 
his brothers serve him.”’ He then told Popal to be of good cheer, that 4 
the time was near at hand when he should become chief, and that the 
Sayad who had interceded in the dispute of Tor and ‘Speen had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and assured him Popal would be chief. After re 


blessing him, he lived five years, : 

Six months did not elapse after the tribe had heard this blessing before 
they left Barak, and gathered round Popal who becanfe chief, and Zeerak 
saw with his own eyes his prayers answered. Zeerak lived 89 years. 

Popal became chief at 25 years of age. He wasa very justandpopu- & 
lar chief. In his time the descendants of Tareen mustered 30,000. 

In a revolution among the tribe of Kakers, the chief sought refuge with 
Popal, who with a force espoused his cause, reinstated his guest, and 
took hostages from the Kakers. From which time the Kakers never 
opposed the Popalzyes. He also took hostages from the Baloches and a 
the Hazarahs. He ruled 65 years, and had three sons, Habeeb, Aiyoob 
and Bago. When his end was approaching, he assembled his tribe and 
appointed Habeeb, his eldest son, his successor, who lived 52 years. 
Daring Aiyoob's lifetime he and his sons lived with Habeeb. On 

his death, which took place before the other two, Bazo disputed with 
Habeeb for his having all the descendants of Aiyoob. The tribe inter- 
fered, and gave half to each. 

Habeeb had four sons, Ismail, Hasan, Bame and Aboosaieed. The 
two former were much older than the two latter. : 

The daughter of Bazo was engaged to Bame. On Habeeb feeling his 

end approaching, he collected his tribe, and told them to nominate his _ 
“successor. Ismail and Hasan, both canvassed the tribe for votes, and 
‘therefore both soon quarrelled. Bazo proposed Ismail, as being the 
eldest. Hasan would not hear of it. Bazo then proposed Bame, and ~ 
— ia that he himself should act as regent during his minority. Ha- —_¢ 
_ beeb agreed to this; Ismail and Aboosaieed would not dig x23 nang gepa- ~*~ | 








. rated t themselves from the tribe, _ ¥ 
‘J ‘ Le -Bame was accordingly Petree chief at the | age of 15.) After which 
sy “ Habeeb lived | two years. steal gt 
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Bame lived to the age of 72; and had three sons, Nasrat, Basahma 
and Kane. 
On Bame becoming aged, he neglected to nominate his successor as 
was the custom ; the tribe therefore assembled, and demanded the reason. 
In reply he said, ‘‘I really do not see among my sons one worthy; but 
if | confess this to the Tor and "Speen Tareens, they will not allow the 
chiefship to remain in the house of Abdal. Indeed 1 have heard from 
the Tareens that they had no hope in my sons. I will therefore not 
' appoint a successor. I have also dreamt, that none of my sons will be 
chiefs, but that a grandson, a son of Kane, will be. If on my death 
any one of my @ons be found with anything, he will get the chiefship 
. without any nomination of mine. According to the dream, so it occur- 
* red; the sons of Bame did not agree among themselves, and there were 
separate small chiefs called ‘‘ Katkhudas,”* except in cases of blood or 
large general tribe feuds, when they referred to Kane. He lived to the 
age of 80; and had three sons, Bahlol, Zeenak and Bano, The tribe 
was for some time much distracted in factions and petty feuds. At 
> last the chief men assembled, and decided, as there was no getting on 
without a ‘‘ Rais” or ‘ Sardar,’” they would appoint Bahlol, During 
the chiefship of Bahlol, Kane lived 12 years. 
Bahlol lived 105 years; and had two sons, Maroof and Alee-khan ; 
(the firat time the title of khan occurs). Bahlol appointed Maroof at the 
age of 30 years, his successor. Maroof was very severe in his rule, and 
had the curses of his tribe: on which account he did not reign more 
than ten years, and then died of a severe complaint. His heirs in ashort 
time ran through with all the property he left. 
'T'wo montbs after his death, one of his wives bare a son, by. name 
Umar, His father and mother used to visit the Isakzye and Aleezye 
shrines for fortune for their son; Umar had no property. When Umar 
| was about 14 years of age, the Abdalees of the hills made many sei- ie 
 & /f sures, of lands, and many fisputes and feuds arose in the tribe in con- 
og sequence. The chiefs at last agreed to appoint Umar, who had now — 
_ grown up, to divide the lands, and apportion them fairly, and tovbe their 
-_— representative in all their communications with the Beglar-begee of 


*In the time of the Durance kings when the Khans received their pay-from the 

Sr sas they deducted from every | horseman ( Sahir) 3 rupee on account of the Kat- 
. ‘Khuda, who was an officer appointed to every 100 men to couect them when called fur » 
" the service of the State. 
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Candahar. (This implies a Persian rule in that province). When Umar 
was one year old, Ako Aleezye, a noted person for sanctity in those times, 
with his son Khalo then 100 years old, and his grandson Mando, then 
55 years old, came to the house of Umar’s mother; who killed a goat 
and its kid, which was all she had for them. They in return prayed for 
her, and told her she would soon gain her heart’s desire. Ako told her 
that he had seen tWo dreams regarding the child Umar; one was, that 
he had seen a lion,enter the house of Umar, which meant that he would 
have a son, whose name should be called Asadullah, ‘ Lion of God :” the 
second dream was, that he saw the house of Asadullah, who should also 
be called Sado, covered with a hog's skin. The mothef of Umar enter. 
tained great apprehensions regarding the mention of the unclean beast: but 
Ako comforted her, by assuring her that the hog’s skin meant wealth. 
he Afghans (some) pretend to believe that Ako’s dream of the hog’s 
skin referred to the alliance formed by a descendant of Soda, (Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk) with the pork-eating English !! who entered Afghanis« 
tan with him in the Turkish year of the hog!!! (1839.) | 
The chiefs in pursuance of their determinaton waited on Umar, tak- 
ing with them food for their own consumption as they knew the pover-. 
ty of Umar, and appointed him their chief. His first care was, to settle 
the land disputes on a basis which ever after remained unshaken. 
As chief, he held communication on the part of the tribe with the 
Beglar-begee of Candahar. : 
During his time the Barakzyes of the hills rebelled, and maltreated 
his emissaries sent to make the usual collections, saying, “ The chief- 
ship was given to us by our forefather, and Popal took it by force.’’ 
Umar immediately collected his force for the reduction of the Barak- 
zyes, in which he succeeded taking hostages from them; as well as from 
some Noorzyes who bordered on the Barakzyes, and joined in the rehelx”™—— 
: ae He lived 98 years; and had two sons, Asadullah (Sado). and 
3 : Saleh. ) 
‘ _ Another informant, an Aleezye chief says, Sado after being blessed 
ie ue ‘by Ako; who was a disciple of Sakhee Sarwar’s, found a treasure, and oy : 
ss means of it gained influence in the tribe. If this story be a fabrication, * 


* : 


4 s iit-at least betrays a knowledge of the Afghan character. — Th phere 
In 1841, there ass in Cabool a Salehzye, named Hajee-khan, who 
r * aaid d he was the last ofhis tribe. He and Taizulla-khan of Candahar, now 
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dead, a brother of my Aleezye informant, wege reckoned almost the only 
men in Afghanistan who possessed a knowledge of Afghan histo 

Some say, that Umar was told in a dream by a vision of his forefather 
Eesa, to name his sons Saleh and Soda. Saleh became the disciple ofa 
saint, gave up the world, and passed his time in austere devotions. 

When Umar reached the age of 89; Sado being 25 years old, and 
Saleh 60, he collected his tribe and informed them that as his end 
was approaching, he must mame a successor. That as for Saleh, he 
had given up the world, and was in no way adapted for the chiefship. 
That Sado had been nominated by the Aleezye Fakeers, Ako, Khalo 
and Mando, and’ was moreover thought by him the most fit. The tribe 
immediately confirmed, as did Saleh who, when doing so, spoke these 
words: “1 have five sons; Durkhan, Ibrahim-khan, Bazeed-khan, Maya 
and Alo, who again have children. Let Sado exempt the whole of my 
descendants from taxation of every kind as long as the chiefship remains 
in the house of Sado.”” This was agreed to by Sado before his father 
and the tribe. 

Umar and Saleh then girt Sado’s loins. This is still a custom in 
Afghanistan. On a king ascending the throne, some saintly character 
of great fame is sent for, who undoes his own ‘* langootee,”’ and puts 
it round the waist of the king, who in return invests the saint with 
a splendid dress of honor. Sado’s turban was then put on by Alee, the 
son of Mando Aleezye, and all the people prayed for his long life and 
prosperity. 

Some time after the accession of Sado, Khaja Khidr and Ismail, aeenins 
sons of Neknam, a Barikzye Malik, rebelled against his authority, and 
refused to admit his ‘‘ Mahsals,"’ revenue collectors and bailiffs, into their 
districts; on the plea that their progenitor Barak ruled for fifteen years, 
and that Popal got the chiefship unjustly, and by boyish blandishments. 
They agreed to give a sheep or two now and then, according to their 


‘ ability, but would not agree to the daily demands and constant sending. 


of Mahsals, some of whom they forcibly ejected from their districts. 
On hearing this, Sado became furious, and collected his force. Other 
Barikzyes came and begged forgiveness, entreating Sado not to attend to 
what a few fools or madmen said ; and promised themselves to punish their 
rebellious fellow tribesmen. . By this Sado was pacified, and appointing 





-- other chiefs, and giving them his countenance, deputed them to punish ~ 
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the rebels, which they faythfully did. Khaja Khidr being slain, some 
Kutezygs also evinced a rebellious spirit ; and were chastised, and security 
for their future good behaviohr was taken. The other tribes» profited” 
by the example. Sado behaved liberally to all who acknowledged his ’ 
authority, and punished all severely who disobeyed him. He listened 
to the petitions of the poor, dispensed justice strictly according to the 
Shara, was pacific in his policy, and protected his subjects. His fo- 
vernment was established over the Abdalees on a basis that had never ° 
been in a like manner secured by his forefathers. | 
When at leisure from the Abdalees, Ke subjugated, partly, by con- 
ciliation and partly by force, the tribes of Ghiljyes and Hazarahs, 
whose disputes he was sole arbitrator. He built several mosques oe 
schools, as well as many works of utility, su¢h as bridges, wells, and 
roads. 
He lived in all 75 years ; and had five sons, Khaja Khidr-khan, Mou- 
dood-khan, Zafran-khan, Kamran-khan, and Bahadur-khan. r 
Khaja Khidr-khan and Kamran-khan are said to have been of one 
mother, and Zafran-khan of a slave girl. 
The Bahadur-khels settled in Multan, where and at Dera Ismail-khan 
and ‘ak-i-Sarwar-khan, there are some remains. 
Muzaffar-khan, governor of Multan, was a Bahadur-khel. 
The Kamran-khels were divided into Eesa-khels and Moosa-khels. 
Usman-khan, who was Shah Shuja’s vizier in 1841, traced his descent 
as follows, from Kamran, viz.: Usman, the son of Ramatullah, Shah 
Zeman's vizier, the sone of Fatullah, the son of Haroon, the son of 
Yoosaf, the son of Yakoob, the son of Moosa, the son of Kamran. 
Walee Mahammad-khan, another Sadozye of rank at Candahar, who 
also gave me some information, traced his descent from Kamran, as fol- 
lows: Walee Mahammad, the son of Abdu Salam-khan, who wa? ™ 
brother of Abdul-khalik-khan, (who rebelled against Shah Zeman), the = 
son of Rahman-khan, the son of Abdullah-khan, (who, according to 
F seegee gave his daughter in marriage to Meer Wais Ghiljye, who hat ~~ ’ 
a8: sons by her, Shah Mahmood and Shah Hueen, receiving in mar- : 
. in return Meer Wais’s daughter), the son of Jafar Sultan, (whose = | 
resid nce and control wasnt Potye-i-Sadozye and Shabhr- i-Safa by oneé~ «+ - 
















scoomnt;. whose wife Durkhee gave her daughter | La 
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The two firet of Sado’s sons were the most forward and talented, and 
the other three were not much noticed either by their father or the 
tribe, some of whom inclined to Khaja’ Khidr-khan, and some to 

= 's Moudood-khan. When Sado grew enfeebled through age, he collected 
’ his tribe, and told them to choose among the two. Moudood-khan being 

the eldest, was elected chief; but Sado remonstrated, saying, *‘ Although 
Khaja Khidr-khan is the youngest, yet he has more noble qualities than 
w ~ his four brothers. I also saw a dream regarding him, as follows: 

** After midnight, an old white-bearded man with a green stick, and a 
green wrapper round him, made his appearance. ‘The effulgence of his 
countenance was such, that I fancied a light had been brought into the 
room. Steadfastly regarding him, I hardly knew whether I was awake 

, or was seeing a dream, 

“* I started—awoke, and arose, as did my wife; I then enquired from the 

vision, ‘ why he had honored my humble house by entering it ?’ He replied, 

oR ‘Be joyful, for God will give you a son, whom you must call Khaja 

Khidr; who shall so excel in every good quality, that men shall be 

» unable fully to sing his deserts." On asking the vision his name, he 

evaded the question; I prest him, he at last replied, ‘ The child is to be 

called after me.” He then took his departure, and I followed him some 

paces, when dismissing me he shortly vanished from my sight. On 

my son’s birth, I called him Khaja Khidr. Now although I love all my 

sons equally, yet, on account of my dream, I incline to think him fittest 
to be chief.” 

The Sarbannees however still persisted in thtir choice of Moudood 
Khan. 
Khaja Khidr-khan then proposed, that the tribe should range them- 

selves on his or his brother's side as they chose. The Sarbannees 

—. - would not agree to this, saying with great truth, that a division would 

be prejudicial ty the general interests of the tribe. It was finally 

settled, that Moudood-khan should be chief, and Khaja Khidr-khan his 
~~ deputy. 

. During the lifetime of Sado their father, the former delegated all his 
powers to the latter, and merely retained the name of chief; but on the 
death of Sado > tribe with one consent transferred the chiefship to 
Khaja Khidr- khan, who became very popular, being approved of ey Li , 
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saints, and being talented, i laa and liberal, = ‘ 
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Khaja Khidr-khan became chief at thirty-five years of age, and ruled 
forty-seven years. He had two sons, Khudadad Sultan and Sher-khan. 
This is the first time the title of Sultan occurs. He is known among 
the Afghans as Sultan Khudakye, who divided the lands of the Abdalees 
and Ghiljyes at Pul-i-Sangee with Sultan Malakhe Ghiljye.* This 
title of Sultan, I have reason to suppose, was conferred by Aurangzeb.+ 
Khudadad Sultan, on the death of his father Khaja Khidr-khan, be- 
came chief without amy opposition from his brother. 

He soon afterwards invaded the territory of Jyob, and laid it waste 
while the inhabitants fled to the hills. On his return, a man of the 
country and his three children were intercepted in a ravine, unable to 
flee ; when brought before him he immediately ordered them to be killed, 
although they appeared innocent and godly people. 

_ Pitching his camp near the spot, at night he saw a vision. The four 
murdered persons appeared, and threatened him-witb the death he had 
so unjustly inflicted on them. Terror had taken possession of his soul, 
when the same vision with the green stick and green garment that had 
appeared to Sado made his appearance, and, after reproaching him with 
his tyrannical act, promised to save him, provided he would immediately 
abdicate in favor of his brother Sher-khan, and act as his deputy. Khu- 
dadad Sultan awoke in great dread, and assembling his attendants and 
followers, renounced the chiefship in favor of Sher-khan, and informed 
him he had done so by an express courier or ‘‘ Chapar,” 

During the chiefship of Khudadad Sultan a friendly cGaaiaimniendina 
‘was sustained with thesBeglar-begee of Candahar, -but soon after Sher 
‘Khan's accession it received a sudden check in the following manner,— 


“The Beglar-begee of Candahar had sent a force towards Foshanj 


‘(Pishing) to collect the taxes on Jhnd and sheep, called Maldaghees 
and Sargalye. Having finished their collections, they were returning to 
Candahar. On arriving at the a Pass they were attacked, defeated, 
‘and nearly all slain by the Abdalees: some fled, but were pores, and, 
Sane! overtaken, lost their horses. nd clothes. ) oltet aah. siaer 


* ‘The dispute was regarding the two districts of Omakye and ctuneticeth 
ohare been settled by ashepherd, appealed oper ann 
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On the Beglar-begee hearing of this, he wrote to Sher-khan, request- 
ing him to send the culprits to Candahar. Sher-khan made excuses, 
saying, that Beeloches, Kakers, and other migratory tribes inhabited the 
neighbourhood of the Kojak, and the real depredators were therefore 
difficult to discover. The Beglar-begee enraged at this, by way of re- 
prisal, attacked and plundered the Abdalees who inhabited the neigh- 
bourhood of Candahar. Sher-khan on hearing this collected his tribe. 
and both parties arranged themselves for hostilities, 

At this time Pishing, Sharabak, Shawl, Harnye, and Mastung were 
all dependencies of Candahbar. On this difference arising, all com- 
munication between Candahar and these places was stopt; and on 
Sher-khan succeeding, which he did, in gaining possession of Shah Safa, 
a post only nine farsakhs from Candahar, the communication with 
Kalat-i-Ghiljye, the Ghiljyes, and Hazarahs, was also cut off. 

In this dilemma the Beglar-begee wrote for instructions from his 
master, the king of Persia, who in reply ordered him to look out -for 
gome rival chief in the same tribe and patronize him. 

The Beglar-begee sought out and found Shah Husen-khan, a cousin 
of Sher-khan, on whom the king of Persia conferred the title of a 
Prince-royal, viz. Meerza. 

Meerza Shah Husen took up his residence at Deh-i-Shekh, and Sher- 
khan at Shabr-i-Safa, and thus the first division among the Abdalees 
took place. The tribe often remonstrated with Shah Husen Meerza, 
and protested against Mogul interference. As he stoutly denied being 
under Persian influence, he had adherents in the tribe as well as Sher- 
khan; indeed the Abdalees constantly said they did not care which 
brother they obeyed so long as the Moguls (Persians) did not interfere. 

Jaleel Aleezye was Shah Husen Meerza’s right-hand man, and 
was always deputed by him to Candabar to negotiate with the Beglar- 
begee. Some years past in this manner. On Jaleel taking his leave 
after one of his vieits to Gandabar, the Beglar-begee entrusted him 
with the following message for his master Shah Husen Meerza: 
“The king of Persia, my master, has honored you by adopting you as 
Setielaiches and has conferred on you the princely title of Meerza; you have 
(30 or 40, 000 men. I also have a force, and every day fresh orders 
‘come from my master for the destruction of Sher-khan’s Rowen: believe 
me, our delaying any longer can only do us harm at court,” 
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The Ameens of the Chaghatye monarch in Eastern Afghanistan 
heard of this and reported it to their master, the king of Dehli, and 
pointed out that Sher-khan. was a man of great influence in his tribe 
who had excited the wrath of the king of Persia by opposing his 
cousin Shah Husen Meerza, who was supported by that monarch, and 
was on that account disposed to receive the protection of the king of 
India, which they strongly recommended should be extended to him. 

This recommendation brought letters of encouragement, and the 
title of Shahzadah for Sher-khan from the Emperor of Delhi, who en- 
joined the Soobhadar of Cabool and Hakim of Ghuznee to ‘afford Sher- 
khan assistance whenever he required it. 

On receiving these honors the power of Sher-khan increased, and 
Meerza Shah Husen’s declined in proportion. This was to be expected, 
for the Afghans would naturally prefer the Sunnee king of Delhi to the 
Sheeah king of Persia: and doubtlessly Sher-khan immediately in- 
dented on the Governors of Cabool and Ghuznee for dresses of honor 
for his adherents, and created a rival of popularity by this means also in 
the tribe. 

Jaleel Aleezye was immediately despatched with this intelligence to 
the Beglar-begee of Candahar, who reported it to his maater the king 
of Persia. In reply, a horse and a dress of honor were sent for Shah 
-Hlusen Meerza, and dresses of honor and letters of encouragement for 
his adherents were despatched by the hands of Jaleel Aleezye, who was 
also bearer of a message to Shah Husen Meerza from the Beglar-begee, 
which was, that the Beglar-begee had much wished to come himself to 
visit the Abdalee chief, but was prevented by the unquiet state of some 
of his districts, and hoped that he would be able to come to Candahar. 
An interview had often before been talked of, but Shah Husen Meerza 
always, when invited to Candahar, excused himeelf, pointing out the 
advantages his rival, Sher-kban, would gain in his absence from the tribe. 
‘This time, however, flattered by the receipt of the king of Persia's pre- 
sents, and burning with jealousy at the increasing power of his rival, he 
consented. ‘The tribe, hearing of his intention, assembled, and said, 
may go to Candahar of course, if you like ; but we warn you that 

ing may take place to our detriment, such as a dispute or-@ 
el with the Moguls.” Shah Husen Meerza, notwithstanding the 
: ie : *t out for Candahar ; and appeared at the Beglur-begee'’s durbar.. 
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Jaleel Aleezye always stood with his bands joined in the presence of 


. Shah Husen Meerza, his master: but as he was Wakeel at Candahar, 


the Beglar-begee allowed him always to ait, as he did on the present 
occasion. 

Jaleel was a handsome and clever-spoken man; Shah Husen Meerza 
was slow-speaking, black, and short. 

Jaleel constantly introduced his own opinions in the conversation, 
and was told by signs to be quiet. ‘These had no effect, and he more 
than once interrupted what his master was saying; took the words 
out of his mouth, and finished his sentence for him, Shah Husen 
Meerza, unable to contain himself, at last said, ‘‘ Slave of low origin, 
what does this disrespectful behaviour, and these interruptions mean ?" 

Jaleel foolishly allowed himself to reply, ‘* A slave is always known by 
his color.” 

Quick as thought Shah Husen drew his dagger, and sheathed it in 
the body of Jaleel, who expired immediately, his entrails protruding on 
the carpet. On witnessing this tragedy, the Beglar-begee and whole 
court rose hastily, partly in alarm and partly in rage, Shah Husen 
Meerza no sooner observed this than throwing away his dagger, he 
said, ** Be aes concerned ; that slave has only paid the forfeit of his'im- 
pertinence,” 

As he was the adopted son of the king of Persia, they contented 
themselves with putting him in restraint; while they reported the 
tragedy, and waited for instructions. 

A decision arrived from the king of Persia tq the effect, that Shah 
Husen Meerza was quite right in killing his slave, if he offended. 
F resh dresses of honor were despatched with a letter of encouragement 

to the prisoner, who was ordered to be released immediately, and sent to 
his government, ‘This.favor, however, came too late; the mischief had 
been done already, for during Shah Husen’s confinement the whole tribe 
of Abdalees had gone over to Sher-khan, and acknowledged his authority. 

_ Meerza Shah Husen therefore, on obtaining his release, went direct to 
Sher-khan, and, acknowledging his authority, expressed his determina- 
tion of proceeding to Hindustan ; which he soon after carried into effect, 
leaving Sher-khan in absolute undisputed possession of the chiefship. 
_ When the Beglar-begee heard of this he wrote to the king of Persia, 
who sent, a letter to Sher-khan, couched in these words ; ‘* There is bro- 
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therhood between my house and that of the Koraganee; if you have 
been made a Shahzadah by the king of Delhi, I also adopt you as my 
son, and allow you full authority over your own tribe independent of 
the Beglar-begee ; but if he is attacked, or otherwise requires your assis- 
tance, give it him.” 

Sher-khan accepted these honors, and appointed as naiks or deputies, 
Badal Baneezye, and Meer, son of Mubarak, son of Jalaludeen Alakozye. 

The Beglar-begee at intervals sent people to make complimentary 
enquiries after Sher-khan’s health, and requested that the deputies 
Badal and Meer should attend on him at Candahar. 

Meer Alakozye was alone sent, and directed, if enquiries were made 
for Badal, to make an excuse that he was ill, and to say that he would 
make his appearance on his recovery; or if that should be retarded, 
some one should be sent in his stead. Meer arrived, and had an inter- 
view with the Beglar-begee, whom he found preparing a force to 
collect the revenue of the districts of Shorabak, Pishing, and Huruge, 
vii the Kojak Pass. 

Meer, being presented with a dress of honor and a horse, sent a small 
detachment of his own men in company with the Moghul troops, whio 
saw them safe across the Pass, and overawed the above districts into 
payment of revenue, for which assistance he received further khiluts 
and his leave. 

A difficulty however arose, which was, to get the Persian detachment 
with their collections across the Pass on their return to Candahar. 

Sher-khan was therefpre again written to, who this time despatched 
Badal Baneezye with an introduction, which, after the detachment had 
been by him seen safe across the Kojak, procured for him a dress of 
honor and two horses. 
He received his leave and charge of seven horses with sondettie trap- 
“he pings, and various pieces of rich Persian stuffs for his master Sher-khan, 
a which had been sent by the king of Persia with an encouraging letter. 
_-“"“Sher-khan became chief at thirty-two years of age, and lived ia all 
sixty-five years ; and had one son, named Sarmast-khan. Ryan 







A en hen he was twenty years of age, his father Sher- khan being much 


ed to ‘the chase, went one riday out hunting, and had a fall 
is horse ; his attendants taking him home senseless. On open- 


e and seeing ‘Surmast-khan, he desired Bakhtyar-khan, 
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grandson of Saleh, might be sent for. On his arrival, he thus made 

known his wishes to the couple: ‘* My recovery is out of the question - 

therefore, as Sarmast-khan is but a boy, I appoint you, Bakhtyar- 
i khan, his guardian ; let him follow my example. And do you, Sarmast, 

attend to the advice of Bakhtyar-khan, and appoint him your deputy 

should you ever be absent from your tribe ; and, remember, be liberal. 

I have spent my life as heart could desire; | have nothing to regret not 
“by having done. Lhaye so behaved to the tribe, foes, and friends, that they 
will never forget me. If a friend and a foe quarrelled in my presence, I 
never decided so, that favor if existing should appear; and at other pro- 
per times, I have so treated my friend, that the people flocked to him ; so 
that whenever a foe appeared, so many friends arose for me, that he 
became powerless. If any one im the tribe belied another, or aspersed 
his character, I never publicly exposed cither, or lowered a friend in the 
eyes of the people.” 

Sher-khan died three days after this. Sarmast-khan faithfully followed 
the precepts his father had taught him. He lived in all 50 years. He had 
three sons, Doulat-khan, and two others whose names are not known, 
as they died without issue. 

On the death of Sarmast-khan, as Doulat-khan was quite a boy, 
Haiyat Sultan succeeded to the chiefship of the tribe. He was a cou- 
sin of Sarmast-khan’s. He also conducted all communications with the 
Beglar-begee of Candahar. 

This latter once made a feast, and invited to it all the Atshant ase 
Kat-khudahs and Sar-khels, to meet his own Moghul Sardars. Wine was 
introduced, and ceremony thrown aside. Haiyat Sultan and the other 
Afghans | were induced to join in the revelry, and, as they were not so 
accustomed to the juice of the grape*as their entertainers, soon got in- 
toxicated, From the praises of wine it was not long before the com- 
pany entered. upon the praises of woman ; each party, of course, becoming 
the champions, of its own countrywomen. At last proposals for inter 
“ marriages were made, and agreed to by both parties. Seven Afghan 

daughters were betrothed by name to as many of the Persian officers, 

and yice vers, and dresses of honor were given to their Afghan fathers- 
“in-law that were to be. .Next morning Haiyat Sultan on getting sober, 
came painfully | aware how he and his companions had committed 
Shgepelzena gid om.88 » oes, here 9 leaye Candahar. In this dilemma 
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Mubank, one of the Afghan Kat-khudahs, a man of experience and 
expedients, suggested that the Persians should be told that it was their 
custom that the bridegrooms should visit the houses of the brides,* 
the consent of whose relations-would also be first required. 

The Afghan chiefs thus got their leave, and they returned to their 
tribe, accompanied by some of their would-be sons-in-law, and several 
matrons to attend the brides, and bring them to Candahar. 

On the news of these mutual engagements spreading, the whole of 
the Sarbannees and Abdalees besieged Haiyat Sultan on his return, 
and a council was held, 

Doulat-khan had by this time grown up, and had his seat in all the coun- 
cils (piijahs.) On the present occasion, after paying all due deference 
to his uncle, he proposed to try the Moghuls to suggest they should first 
give their daughters to the Afghans. This was proposed accordingly. 
The Moghuls however replied, that their daughters were far off at Ispa- 
han, while those of the Afghans were close at hand, and could be ac- 
cording to agreement married, while theirs were being sent for. The 
rude Afghan chiefs were led by this to believe, that the intentions of 
the Moghuls were not honorable; and they called on Haiyat Sultan, 
who had brought them into this scrape, to get them out of it. 

Haiyat Sultan saying, as he had been for a long time friends with 
the Beglar-begee he could not give an unbiased opinion, rose from the 
‘council and sought his private apartment, deputing Doulat-khan to 
act in his stead. 

Doulat-khan's speech was a true Aeihas one. ‘If,’ said he, ‘you 
take my advice, you will sacrifice four of these Sheeah Moghuls to our four 
Sunnee Yars, (four firet caliphs, excluding Alee the fifth, the favorite of the 
Sheeahs,) as a punishment for their presumption ; and hand the ma- 
trons over to Masoor Baneezye, who will provide for them.’ This 
method of cutting the gordian knot of their difficulties being highly 
approved of by the assembled simple, hospitable, and ace, chiefs, a 
throats of four of their principal guests were cut. ’ own 
on this treachery reaching the Beglar-begee, he wrote ssitseiie 
Haiyat Sultan, who excused himself, and laid the blame on Doulat-khan. 
| in Persian governor then challenged Haiyat Sultan to prove his non- 
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participation in this foul massacre by coming to make friends with him 
again at Candahar. This he excused himself from doing, saying he 
would not be permitted to do so by the tribe. 

All retribution or apology thus being withheld, the Beglar-begee col- 
lected a force under one of his chiefs, named Farrukh, and despatched it 
against the Afghans, and a great battle was fought at Yaggak, in which 
the Persians were defeated, and their commander killed. The Beglar-begee 
believing the old saying, that ‘* the painter's second drawing is the beat,” 
sent another force, before the Afghans thought he would have heart or 
power to collect it, and fully retrieved the former defeat, and effectually 
punished the Afghans’ perfidy. Haiyat Sultan retired to Hindustan. 
He had two sons, Abdulla-khan and Khan Mahammad-khan. Abdulla- 
khan had four sons, Allaiyar, Sadullah, Khan Mahammad, and Alee. 

Khan Mahammad-khan had two sons; Raheem-khan, who fied to the 
Deccan from Ahmad Shah, and was not after heard of, and Akbar Shah, 
blinded by Ahmad Shah, whose son was Khan-i-khanan. During 
Doulat-khan’s time the Beglar-begee was recalled by the court of Per- 


sia, and another governor sent in his stead, with whom Attal and Iz- 


zat Sadozyes and Meer Wais-khan Ghilgye intrigued against Doulat- 
khan, wile they pretended to be his friends. Their object was to set 
aside Doulat-khan. The two Sadozyes becoming chiefs of the Abda- 
lees and Meer Wais-khan of the Ghiljyes; having at last succeeded 
in imbuing the mind of Doulat-khan with suspicion of the Beglar-begee, 
and in incensing the latter against him. 

Doulat-khan was suddenly besieged in a smail fort on the outskirts 
of his tribe, taken prisoner, and with his son Nazar-khan, and favourite 
and confidential slave, Fakeer, put to death. His tomb is in the Raza- 
bagh at Kohak near Candahar. He left two sons, Rustam-kban and 
Mahammad Zuman-kban. Nazar-khan is said to have been Doulat’s 
brother by some. 

‘On this occurrence Rustam-khan sought the tribe, and wained sath 
influence there as to make the Beglar-begee anxious to secure his 
friendship. He therefore wrote, proposing that the past should be buried 
in oblivion, and that his two principal advisers, Sarwar-khan Baneezye, 
the son of Bukbtyar-khan, and Katak Kootezye Alakozye, should be 
despatched to Candahar to arrange the terms of friendship and alliance. 
They were sii aye and, én their return with dresses of boone, gave 
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such a favourable account of their reception as to induce their master 
to accept the invitation of the Beglar-begee, of which they were the 
bearers. 

‘Kustam-khan was confirmed in the chiefship a the king of Persia ; 
he kept on such good terms with the governor, and was held in such 
high estimation by the whole Moghul force, that many swore by his 
head, | 

A rebellion broke out among the Beeloches, and, as was usual, Rustam- 
khan was called on to despatch a small Afghan detachment with the 
Moghul troops, which latter were defeated. This was taken advantage 
of by Hajee Meer Wais-khan Ghiljaee, and by Attal-khan and Izzat- 


khan Sadozyes, who were Rustam’s rivals at court; and the Beglar- 


begee was by them persuaded that the defeat of the Moghul troops J had 
been arranged between the rebels and the Afghan chief. Rustam- ‘khan 
was therefore coaxed to court, and thrown in prison. He was, after 
suffering great privations, released, on his three rivals promising to mur- 
der him. 

Hajee Meer Wais excused himself from bejpg the executioner, on the 
plea, that should his Sadozye co-adjutors commit the deed, a bloody feud 
in that tribe would be the result, which would be favorable to the 
Persian power. | 

Izzat was also found to have some spark of patriotism left, and there- 
fore Attal became the murderer, some say, partly in revenge for the death 
of his uncle, Jafar Sultan. | 

Rustam-khan only ruled four years, and left no issue. His tomb is 


__aleo in the Razabagh, at Kéhak, near Candahar. Mabammad Zaman- 


_ khan was at this time in Kirman. 

_ Hajee Meer Wais-khan was the son-in-law of Jafar Sultan Sadozyé 
amran-khelee. Doulat-khan had Meer Wais’ father as a hostage. 
Ta Jafar Sultan’s time his wife, by name Durkhee, gave her daughter, 
Khanzad, to Meer Wais, and it is said that one of the objects of Hajee 
‘Meer-khan’s visit to Ispahan was to get the chiefship of the Abdalees 


yin he: brother-in-law. 
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In the insurrection organized by Hajee Meer Wais-khan, after his 
eturn fro: n Persia and Mecca, in which the Beglar- begee, ‘Shabnawaz- 
p, was murdered. ‘The Abdalees cordially co-of ‘im the under- 
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equally with the Ghiljyes. This latter party, however, played them 
falee, and the Abdalees took arms. A great battle was fought between 
the rival tribes near Algabad in the Dasht-i-Boree, in which the Ghil- 
jyes were victorious, and the Abdalees, under Sadulla-khan Sadozye, fe- 
tired to Herat, of which they became masters by profiting by the dissen- 
sions inside. Others say, that one Allaiyar-khan was the Sadozye chief, 
who got possession of the citadel of Herat by disguising some fifty 
followers as merchants with a caravan. 

Shah Mahmood Ghiljye, the son and successor of Meer Wais, it is 
said, made an attempt to take Herat from the Abdalees, and for that 
purpose advanced to Nawah on the Helmand, where he was met by the 
Herat force under Sadulla. A battle ensued, in which the latter was killed, 
and Shah Mahmood returned to Candahar. He next year again ad- 
vanced on Herat, as far as Giranee, on the Farrah Rod. Here he was 
met by a deputation from Herat sent by Sadulla’s mother, who was 
a sister of his mother, * which induced him to change his plans and to 
proceed vii Seistan to Kirmam. 

By the other account Allaiyar-khan is said, after getting possession of 
Herat, to have put his brother Zuman-khan and all his sons to death, 
and that Abmad alone escaped, by being an infant in the cradle. His 
mother, who was an Alakozye, took him to Hajee Ismail Aleezye, the 
Beglar-begee of Herat, and, by promising him her daughter for his son, 
got him to intercede with Allaiyar to spare the infant's life. Hajee 
Ismail shewed the child to his Peer, a spiritual father, Mulla Usman, an 
Alakozye Akhund, who foretold that he would be favoured of God, 

On Ahmad growing up, many of the Abdalees flocked to him, which 


causing Allaiyar uneasiness, he had them all put to death: and Hajee 


Ismail had his protegé conveyed to the neighbourhood of Subzwar and 
Farrah, and there kept concealed. Allaiyar-khan’s wrath was thus turned 
on the Hajee whom he was waiting the first favorable opportunity of kill- 
ing, when Nadir Shah appeared in the field and attracted the attention of 
all Khorasan.t+ Mulla Usman was called upon to foretell events; which 

. Khanzad was Mahmood'’s mother, and Sadulla’s mother must by this have been a 
second daughter of Durkhee and Jafar Sultan. 


ot UY Aleezye informant makes Allaiyar the governor of Herat about this time, 
hile 


while a descendant of Shah Hlusen assures me that his name was Sadulla. Again, 





‘that Mahammad Zuman-khan was once governor of Herat there is no doubt, his tomb 


is now there. In the History of Persia, Mabammad-khan, the governor of Herat, is 


mentioned as having been sent by the king of Persia with overtures to Meer Wais on 
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he did, by assuring them that 6,000 Afghans would be led into captivity 
by the Persian conqueror, and that this visitation of the Almighty’s 
wrath was caused by the cries of one poor Noorzye shepherdess, who in 
vain entreated her harsh mistress to give her in-door work, instead 
of the hunger and cold of the bleak mountains. In the course of time, 
Nadir Shah appeared before Herat, which he besieged for fourteen 
months, leading into captivity 6,000 Afghans, men and women, which he 
distributed throughout the town of Persia, employing the boldest and 
most able-bodied in his army. 

Their chiefs at this time were Ghanee-khan Alakozye, and Noor Ma- 
hammad-khan Aleezye. 

_ Nadir Shah had been besieging Daghistan foreleven months without 
success, and his temper became accordingly soured, when one day a 
shot from the besieged ramparts was so admirably thrown as to fill the 
dishes Nadir Shah was dining off in his tent with dust. This gave the 
climax to his wrath; and he ordered the chiefs of the captive Abdalees 
to be summoned. Among them, besides the two above-mentioned, were 
Hajee Jamal khan Mahammadzye, and Janooand Manoo-khans Noorzyes. 
Nadir Shah informed them, swearing by Sultan Alee Moosa, that they 
would all be massacred should they fail in becoming masters of the for- 
tress within twenty-four hours. 

The Abdalees seeing their case desperate, swore to die like men, and 
sent a communication to the besieged, desiring them to evacuate the 
fortress within six hours, which, being of course laughed at, the Abdalees 
prepared for the attack. This was so sudden and so desperate—the 
Abdalees still passing on over the dead bodies of 600 of their brethren— 
as to inspire the besieged with a sudden panic, which did not subside 
until they had gained the outside of the fort in their retreat. Nadir 
‘Shah was so pleased, that he ordered the Abdalees to ask any favor of 
him. “Revenge us on the Ghiljyes of Candahar, and give us their 
lands,” was their first request, and “release our captives,” was their 

- second. Both were granted, and orders were given to collect the Af- 
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ghans from all parts of Persia; wives were restored to their husbands, 
and daughters to their fathers: only one Aleezye was left to mourn a 
wife, who in his grief sought his chief, Noor Mahammad-khan, who had 
the title of Meer-i-Afghan. Every diligence was made in searching for 
her, and she was at last discovered to be in the harem of Nadir’s own 
son. Noor Mahammad, emboldened by the past favors of that monarch, 
represented the case to Nadir Shah at his next interview, who thought 
to keep his word, and at the same time avoid the disgrace of a lady who 
had once entered Nadir’s harem leaving it, by promising that she should 
accompany her former husband back to his country, if she should be so 
inclined ; calculating that the delicate food and rich attire, &c, &c. that 
she had been accustomed to in his harem would disgust her. with her 
rough and greasy husband, In this Nadir was disappointed, for in the 
interview allowed the couple on the Afghan appealing to her to enable 
him to hold up his head again among his “ Siyal,’’ (equals in society,) 
she decided for returning home. This the king allowed her to do with 
all the goods and chattels she had become possessed of. 

On Nadir Shah’s marching on Candahar, Allaiyar opposed him at 
Sabzwar, and was killed. 

Hajee Ismail was sent for by Nadir, and ordered to bring Zaman- 
khan’s son to the presence. ‘This he did after Nadir had sworn that he 
would not injure him. 

It is said, that on Ahmad-khan first making his appearance before 
Nadir Shah, the latter was so forcibly struck with a presentiment that 
he would be king, as to have required an oath, from him that he would 
not molest his descendants. 

He ordered him to be in constant attendance, and conferred on him 
a golden staff set with jewels. < 

On Nadir Shah taking Candahar, the Afghans reminded him of his 
| promise regarding the Ghiljye lands. Ghanee-khan Alakozye got the 
rich valley of the Arghandah for himself and tribe, while Noor Maham- 
mad-khan secured the fertile valley of Zemindawer for his Aleezyes. 
The Barikzyes of the present day in pointing to the high and dry lands 


that fell to their lot, bitterly regret that they were at that time not — 


obeepsely represented at Nadir’s court.* 


* Nadir Shah divided Candahar into 3000 kulbahs, which he called Arbabee : each 
kulbab containing 100 tanabs, and each tanab being GU yards square. — From each 
Kulbe. of these ‘Tavelee lands sown by four kharwars (40 maunds) sced, he required 
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Ahbmad-khan accompanied Nadir Shah in all his campaigns, and was 
present in camp at the time of that monarch’s murder. How he suc- 
ceeded in becoming Ahmad Shah by means of one of Nadir Shah’s 
cash remittances from Hindustan that fell into his hands, belongs to 
his own history, and nothing is left to note but the patriotism of Nadir’s 
old Afghan officers. 

On their being summoned to the upstart court of Ahmad Shah, to 
give their advice for the consolidation of the rising Duranee* power, 
“First,” was their reply, “raise a body of 12,000 foreign Persian 
troops &s your ghulam-khanahs (slaves of your will,) as a check upon 
your Duranees; and, secondly, have us put to death, as we are too 
powerful, and stand in your way.” 

Their advice in both cases was taken by Ahmad Shah! 


two horsemen. He gave the outskirt lands in Tavel to the Duranees, and the rich 
suburb lands he assessed at one-tenth of the produce, after the following unfair ex- 
periment in the lands under the walls of Candahar, which had on account of preceding 
anarchy lain fallow for three years, whereas the land was always deemed and termed 
*‘«dloo Gish,’” that is, two kulbahs were alternately cultivated year about. He appoint- 
ed bis own men to sow one kulbah with five khbarwars of seed after ploughing it seven 
times; and because the outturn was 100 kharwars, he unfairly made a fixed settle- 
ment of one-tenth, being ten kharwars grain, and ten kharwars straw (bhoosah.) The 
Afghan’s hereditary lands are called mouroosee or kosai. 

* Ahmad Shah assumed the title of Dur-i- Duran, ‘* pearl of pearls,”’ notwithstand- 
ing his Peer, or spiritual adviser, suggested Dur-i-Douran, ** pearl of the age.”’ 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Jung, 1845. 


The stated monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the 
Rooms, at } past 8 r. m. on Tuesday the 17th June, Charles Huffna- 
gle, Esq. senior member of the Committee of Papers, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the May meeting were read, and with a few addi- 
tions and corrections confirmed. 

Read the following list of Books presented, purchased and exchanged 
during the last month : 


Books received for the Meeting of Tuesday, the 17th June, 1845. 


Presented. 


The Meteorological Register, for April, 1845, 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, Nos. 5 and 6, for May and June, 1845.—By the 
Editor. 

The Caleutta Christian Observer, for June, 1645.—By the Editors. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, and Journal of Science, 
for January, 1645.—By the Editor. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, October, 1644, to January, 1845.—By 
the Exiitor. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for = and 
April, 1844.—By the Academy. 

Ditto, ditto, ditto for May and June, 1844.—By the Academy. 
An Address to the Students of the Benares College.—By J. Muir, Esq. 

Brief Lectures on Mental Philosophy, delivered in Sansknt.—By J. Muir, Esq. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques, et Naturelles D' Agriculture et D'Industrie.—By the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Lyons, Vol. 6. = 

Archeologia or Miscellaneous Tracts reluting to Antiquity, Vol. XXX.—By the Ar- 
chological Society. 

Index to Archwxologia, from Vol. X VI. to XX X.—By the Archeological Society. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations.—By the Honorable the Court of Diree- 
. tors, - 

DrasentiorakGsiiie,—By the author, Krishnolall Deb. 

Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.—By H. M. Elliott, Esq. Civil Service, 
from the Government N. W. P. 
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Erchanged. 
Calcutta Journal of Natural History. 
Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Journal Asiatique, Vol. VI. 
The Athenteum, for March 29th, 1845, and Sth, 12th, and 19th April, 1845. 


Purchased. 
Mantell’s Medals of Creation, Vols. 1 and 2. 
The History of Etruria, Part I. 
The History of the Reign of Tippoo Sultan, translated from an Original Persian MSS. 
The Classical Museum, No. VII. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, April, 1645. 
Journal Des Savans, November and December, 1644. 
Illustrations of Indian Ornithology.—By T. C. Jerdon, Esq. 
The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, for the years 1841, 42, 43, 44, and the first 
No. of 1845. 
Map of the Kuree Vesetra.—By Lichashahaba. 


Read the following letter accompanying the very valuable and curi- 
ous work to which it refers :-— 


No. 413. 


From J. Tnornnton, Esq. Secretary to Government N. W. P. 
To the Secretary, Asiatic Society Calcutta, dated Agra, 21st April, 1845. 
Gesu. Derr. N. W. P. 

Sin,—lI am directed to transmit to you, for the Society's use, a printed copy of Sup- 
plementary Glossary of Indian Terms prepared by Mr. H. M. Elliot, Secretary to the 
Sudder Board of Revenue N. W. P. 

J. Tuonwronr, 

Agra, 21st April, 1845. sandr to Government N, W. P. 


Read the following letter accompanying the paper to which it refers 

which was handed to the Editors of the Journal for publication :— 
| : i 

(No. 1353, of 1845.) 
From F. Cunnre, Ese. Secretary to the Government of India. 
To the Secretary to the Asiatic seed dated Fort William, the 9th May, 1845. 
Foretew Derr. 

_ Sm,—In continuation of my letter to your address, No, 1289, dated the 2nd instant, 
1 am directed by the Governor General in Council to transmit, for such notice as the 


‘Society Dalton, 
deem it to merit, the accompanying copy of a report by Lieutenant 
of ha tint carried on with the tribes of Meris and Abors, ec igang acini 


Lal 


i Ankas or Jamace. eee oe 
eS? ie ape ca Cale ae 
_ Fort William, the 90 May, 845 Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Read the following letters relative to a Gold Medal of H. I. M. the 
Emperor of Russia, presented by him to the Society which was on the 


? 
a 


table : 
To tue Ricnr How'’sie Sin Henry Harorxor, G. C. B. 
&c. &e. &e. 
Sin,—I have the honor to transmit to you, with a request that you will have the 
goodness to direct them to be safely delivered, a letter and a box containing a gold 
; medal which have been addressed to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by command of the 
.. Emperor of Russia. 


have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obdt. Servant, 
(Signed, ) Rirox. 


India Tlouse, March 29, 1845. 


A la Société Asiatique du Bengale. 


J'ai eu Vhonneur de porter 4 Ia connaissance de Sa “Majesté Impériale l'hommage fait 

par la Société Asiatique du Bengale de ses principales publications concernant les littera- 
* tures Arabe, Sanscrite et Tibétaine, 

L’Empereur mon auguste Maitre, ayant daigné agréer avec bonté loffre de l'associa- 

tion savante, m’a ordonné de lui transmettre l’expression de aa haute bienveillance ; en 
temoignage de laquelle Sa Majesté a daigné conférer a la Sociéte Asintique du Bengale 
une grande medaille en Or 4&l'efigie de Sa Majesté. 

Je viens de recevoir par l’entremise de la maison de commerce du Baron Stieglitz, une 
eaisse contenant un seul exemplaire des publications sus mentionnees et je m’empresse 
de m’acquitter de l'ordre Supréme, en transmettant ci-joint ala Société Asiatique du 
Bengale, la medaille en Or, que Sa Majesté a bien vonlu lui accorder, 

En joignant a cette office un exemplaire des principaux ouvrages, portés sur la liste 
ci-apres, du domaine de la littérature orentale, qui out paru en Russie, je me félicite 
d’avoir &té Vorgine des rapports littéraires entre la Société Asiatque du Bengale et 
V'Empire de Russie, © (Signed,) 

Ovuvanorr, 
Le Ministre de linstruction publique. 
* St. Petersbourg, ce 25 October, 1844, 7th Notembre. 


Liste des ouvrages destinés a la Société Asiatique du Bengale. 


1. Der Weise und der Thor. Aus dem Tibetschen ubersetzt und mit dem Original- 
texte herausregeben von T. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 1543, 1} vol. * “2 Ma : 
2. Die Thaten Bogda Gasser Chan’s, des Vertilgers der Wurzel der z¢hn Ubel in den 
zehn Gegenden. Ans dem Mongolischen iibersetzt von T- J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 
1839, 1 vol. 
3. Idem. Traduction russe. 


4. Tibetisches Deutsches Wérterbuch von T. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 1841, 1 vol. 


- § Dictionnaire Mongo! Allemand-russe, public par T. J. Schmidt, St, Petersburg, 
1835, Lvol. ~ 
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6, Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache, verfasst von T. J. Schmidt, St. Peters- 
burg, 1831, 1 vol. 


7. Grammatik der tibetischen Sprache, verfasst von T. J. Schmidt, St. Pubs: 
1839, 1 vol. 
6. Ch, M. Fraehnii Recensio numorum Muhamedanorum Academimw Imp. scient. 
Petropolitane ; inter prima Academiw Imp. swcularia edita. Petropoli, 1826, 1 vol. 
9. Die Miinzen der Chane tom Ulus Dschutschi’s order von der goldenen Horde, 
von Ch, M. von Fraehn, St. Petersburg, 1832, 1 vol. 
10. Ibn Feszlan’s und anderer Araber Berichte iiber die Russen iilterer Zeit, von C. 
M. Fraehn, St. Petersburg, 1823, 1 vol. 
ll. Monographie des monnaies armeniennes, par M. Brosset, St. Petersburg, 1639, 
1 vol. 
12. Déscription geéographique de la Géorgie, par le Tsarevitch Wakhought, publi- 
ée d’aprés l’original autoxraphe par M. Grosset, St. Petersburg, 1842, 1 vol. 
13. Catalotrue de la bibliothéque d'Edchmiadzin, publi¢e par M. Brosset, St. Peters- 
burg, 1640, 1 vol. 
14. Sammilungen histonscher Nachrichten tiber die Mongolischen Volkerschaften 
durch. P. S. Pallas, St. Petersburg, 1776, 2 vols. 
1S. Dictionnaire géorgien russe francais, composé par David Tchoubinof, St. Peters- 
burg, 1840, 1 vol. 
16. Archiv fur Asiatische Litteratur, Geschichte und Sprachkunde, verfasst von 
Julius von Klaproth, St. Petersburg, 1810, 1 vol. 
17. Chrestomathie mongole, publicé par T. Kovalefisky, Casan, 1836, 2 vols. 
18 Chrestomathie mongole, publicé par A. Popoff, Casan, 1836, 1 vol. 
19. Chrestomathie persane, publicé par A. Boldyreff, Moscou, 1833, 2 vols. 
20. Grammaire de la langue turco-tatare, publieé par le Prof. Kasim. Bek. Casan, 
1839, 1 vol. 
91. Dictionnaire arménien russe, publieé par A. Houdobacheff, Moscou, 1838, 2 vols- 
22. Asseb. O. Seyar on sept planétes ; Histoire des Chans de la Crimée ; Ouvrage de 
Seid Muhammed Risa, Casan, 1832, 1 vol. 
23. Recucil de maximes, priéres, fables, etc, traduites en langue mongole, Casan, 
1841, 1 vol. 
24. Arithmétique en rete mongole, publiée par A. Popoff, Casan, 1837, 1 vol. 
25. Grammaire chinoise, composée par le pére Hyacynthe, St. Petersburg, 1838, 1 vol. 
26. Ghata Karparam, par P. Petroff, Casan, 1844. 
27. San. Tsi. Tsin, traduit du Chinois par le pére Hyacynthe, St. Petersburg, 
1829, 1 vol. 
(Signed, ) K. Komosxey, 
aay : Directeur de le Chamberie du Ministre. 


- 


‘The Secretary was requested to conyey to_ the Russian Minister of 
Public Instruction, and to request him to express to His Imperial Mas- 
iter; the expression of the Society's most respectful thanks for the high 
: : conferred on it; as also for the very valuable. additions to” the 


, io t M. donation. Lt ae yt stp ly spre. 
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Read the following letter from Major Leech, C. B. Acting Secretary 
to the Governor General, N. W. P. 


H. Tonnens, Esq. V. P. and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


My pran Sin,—With reference to my letter to your address of the 14th of February 
last, and to your reply of the 2d of Iast March, erroneously addressed to Mr. Cust, 
I have now the pleasure to transmit to you the commencement (10 times as much will 
follow) of the manuscript Sanscrit to accompany the Maps of the Kuruk Ghetr which I 
dispatched by banghy dawk on the 26th ultimo, 

I um much flattered to find that my undertaking is highly interesting to the Society, 
and was al¢o so last cold weather by the great interest the Licutennant-Governor of Agra 
did me the honor to express in the same. ‘ 

Wherever I have been stationed I[ have felt that I owed it as a duty to the literary 
public, as well as to Government, to enquire as much as my leisure moments would per- 
mit, into the language, religious customs, and ancient history of the people I have been 
placed among. 

Judging from the interest felt in my undertakingsin this neighbourhood where the 
people are familiarized with the scene, I am led to believe that there isnot a Native 
(Hindoo) Court or seat of learning, or possessors of a copy of the Mahabharut in India, 
at which and to whom a copy of the maps at least would not be a most valuable and 
highly prized acquisition, hile to your learned correspondents in Europe you flatter me 
by saying it would not be wholly unacceptable. 

I anticipate its being said by a few, and I hope a very few, that the publication of such 
documents is a prostitution of the press, an offering to Hindoo Idols. But by far the 
greater numbers will regard it in its true light, as an illustration of the Ancient Geogra- 
phy of one of the most classic spots in India, tending to create or increase a taste for 
printing and lithographing among the Natives. And perchance, by making the district of 
Uglhul the more frequent resort of men of rank, tend to a prosperity to which it has for 
so many years before lapsing to the British Government been a stranger. 

1 am indebted to my friend Captain Abbott, who succeeded me in charge of the district 
of Ugihul, for the loan of surveying instruments, and of his valuable map of the district, 
and to the Rajahs of Pateala and Jheend, and the Surdurnea of Thanesur for their 
ready permission to survey such part of their territories as came within the Kuruk Ghetr. 

“You will perceive in this instance, a3 in others that have come under the notice of the 
Society (Journals of Natives employed by mt in travelling across the Indus published by 
them) that I have not, as is too often the fashion, robbed the real though humble labourer 
of his hire, but have made the Pundit of the small Ambalah School, Jwaharlal, enter his 
name as the compiler of the present manuscript. I have made him again enter the name 
of Dander, from whose Mahatma he has condensed most of his Urdu. 

Labour I have had none. Expense I have incurred little, perhaps not more than 200 
rupees, 1 was alone fortunate in the undertaking suggesting itself to me. 
[have in preparation a Persian map and a Persian Mahatma, compnaing the local 


legends, undertaken at the request of most of the chiefs with whom I am acquaimted in 


these parts. ae 
~ Leannot here refrain from calling attention to a littl mistake or two made by the im- 


7 


maculate authority as to the history and country of the Seikhs, who writes in the Calcutta 





of 
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Review, page 156, (the Seikhs and their country.) ‘“‘ ‘The word Kora-Chetre denotes 
the field of Kora, the opponent of the Pandus."’ 

“ With Thanesur nearly as the centre of the country around in a radius of twenty miles 
is holy ground, and every ghat on the Saraswati, and nearly every tank within that area 
is a Teeruth, a place of pilgrimage,” 

The words ‘“* opponent and centre” are of course the trifling mistakes I allude to. 

Should there be a difficulty in lithographing the Teeruths in red letters it will not sig- 
nify their being black with the rest. 

By this day’s banghy dawk I have despatched a drawing of a. Prathanea found at 
Bhyn Jahsh some years back, which ought to be reduced to quarter its present size to 
bear binding in the account of that Teeruth. 

I have to apologize for the execution of the map. Having had no time myself to devote 
to it. LT have been obliged to entrust it to a very indifferent Native draughteman, but 
still the best procurable, of its correctness notwithstanding I am well satisfied. : 

The border of the map which is very incorrectly drawn being taken from the Pratha- 
new is suitably antique. 

I shall be happy to publish the map and account myself on ascertaining the probable 
expense through your kind assistance, should the Society, from the fact of their not being 
in English, consider them unadapted to the Journal or the Researches, or I shall be hap- 
py to see them put into any other shape or language under the suspicies of the Society 
by any one having the necessary leisure which I have not. 

Your's very truly, 
(Signed, ) 
Ambalah, 3d June, 1845. 
—- 


Read the following letter from the Archeological Society :— 


The Secretary of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

Srn,—I am directed by the President and Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, to forward to you the following publications, for the use of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, viz. 

Archwologia, Vol. XXX. . 

Index to ditto, from Vol. XVI. to Vol. XXX. 

Somerset Place, 29th. Nov. 1844. Nicu, Canwiste, 

“ Secretary. 
Read the following letter :— 
R To H. Tonnens, Esa. Vice President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


Sm,—I have the pleasure to forward the accompanying (7) seven volumes, being the 

* only works in Sanskrit in the Calcutta Schoo! Book Society's Depository. I regret that 

‘our stores should furnish so meagre a supply, but works in the Sanskrit language are so 

little called for that the Society have not considered it worth while to enlarge their selec- 
tion at 
~ = ately ap which you can either pay now, or allow to 
et and over Seneyas est onvenent te route on ; | 
1 3 . Li | . Svxes, 
ree ike eral es | See. CoS. B.S. 
tng a 2 ; 
y - 
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Resolved that, pending Messrs. Kénig’s final orders the bills be 
allowed to stand over, as kindly offered by the School Book Society. 

Read a letter to the Sub-Secretary from the Rev. J. J. Moore, Secy- 
Agra School Society, acknowledging the receipt of the copy of the 
Rekha Ganita made here for him* (See proceedings April, 1844) and 
inclosing a draft for the amount :-— 

Read a memorandum from the Sub-Secretary noticing that Dr. 
Campbell, of Darjeeling, had obliged the Society with 44 old numbers 
= of the Journal. 

Read the following note relative to the model of the Gun “‘ Zubber- 
jung 7"’— 

My Dear Sin.—Some time ago a mode! of the celebrated “ Zubberjung” Gun, which 
was burst on the return of the army from Afghanistan, was sent to the museum of the 
Asiatic Society by mistake. It should have been forwarded to Mr. Curnin of the Mint, and 
since I have been apprized of the error, will you kindly do me the favor to make it over 
to the bearer, and I will agreeably to Colonel Stacy's instructions, send it on to Mr. 
Curnin. | 

Believe me, your's sincerely, 
Ballygunge, May 21st, 1845. Rorr. Wrovcnror. 
And the Secretary stated that in returning the model he has requested 
yy Major Wroughton to oblige the Society with a cast also, on paying for 
the expense, which he had kindly promised to procure for it. 
Read the following letter from Captain Russell, H. C. Steamer Gan- 
ges relative to the presentation to which it alludes :-— 
Huesxny Tonnens, Ese., Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Dear Srm,—On my last trip in the H. C. Steamer Ganges to the Nicobar Islands, I 
found a curious custom existing amongst the Natves of preserving the bones of their 
chiefs or principal persons. At Lalone, a village in the N. E. mde of the island of 
Theresa, atthe place where the brig or schooner Mary was cut off in ether May,June, or 
July, 1844, Captain Ventura and his crew were all murdered, and the vessel burnt, part 
of her rigging and stores were found in the hpuses, the natives having fled to the jungles. 
Close to this village under a tree were several, say 15 or 16, of the bones of these persons 
dressed up as you will find by the specimen, which Captain Patterson has the kindness 
to take up to you from me, which I request you will present to the Asiatic Society. 

On enquiry I find that from three to four months after being buried, the bones are 
carefully taken up, and dried, afterwards at their feasts carried about to every house 
by the young girls, and then placed under a tree with cocoanuts, yams, &e. laid near 
them. Trusting this may be deemed acceptable to your Society. | 

- Moulmain, 14th May, 1845. J. Russecn, 
Commander H. C. Steamer ‘* Ganges.” 
* But we have not been able to obtain one with the diagrams. We should be obliged 
to any friend who could indicate to us where a copy exists with the diagrams.— Eps. 


“% . 
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Read the following letter in Persian accompanying the work to 
which it alludes :— 


SUI ly rea Jy wlelle wlsyd5y whole 9,3 Gu ye 
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The Secretary was desired to write to the author, expressing in the 
name of the Society its high approbation of the work, and especially as 
regards the introduction of the Copernican system into it. 


Reronr or tux Cunaton Museum or Economie Growocy, snp GroLocical AND 
Misenarocicat DerantmMesxts, ron tur moxrnu or May, 


Geological and Mineralogical. 


Lieutenant Sherwill, whose beautiful Geological map and collection of specimens of 
Zillah Behar was brought before the Society in January has at my request, added to it- 
—I may say he has doubled its value—by giving us first a note of the heights of forty-two 
points measured or estimated, and then a general geological memorandum of the district. 
He has further, and this is not mere ornament, added to the map aset of vignettes most” 
capitally executed, and admirably chosen to convey a faithful idea of that district. 

From the whole we shall, I doubt not, be able to give as good a preliminary geo- 
logical iden of the district as can be desired, or indeed expected, for nothing short of a 
geological survey can of course produce a correct one. 

We have also received Captain Phayre's sketch map to accompany the series of speci- 
mens from Sandoway to the tep of the Yoma mountains exhibited at the last meeting. 
The map had been left on board the H. C. S. Ambierst. 

Licutenant Strover has forwarded to us, at the request of Captain Abbott, some speci- 
mens illustrative of his paper on the occurrence of granite in the bed of the Nerbudda. 
Lieutenant Strover says, 

My pean Sin,—lIn a letter I received from Captain Abbott, he mentions that some 
specimens of trap blended with granite found in the bed of the Nerbudda here would be 
acceptable to the Society. I therefore, without delay, despatch them by Banghy Dawk 
franked by the political officer here ; | have sent five different packets, viz., Ist the trap, 
2nd granite, 3rd the granite and trap where the former preponderates, 4th where the lat- 
ter 18 in excess, Sth indistinct blending of the two. Should the society require other speci- 
mens or layer, I shall be happy to meet with their wishes. — 


’ 


Museum of Eebnomic Geology. 


We have received from Captain Ousely a good supply of the Agalmatolite whieh as 
mentioned in my last report, we had recognised Major Williams’ Samy stone to be; and 
some of it really proves to be a very fine variety, almost approaching the Pagodite. 

A box of 8 or 10 Ibs. weight has been sent, in the name of the Society, to Major 
Williams’ brother, with a request that he would inform us of the success of it as arpolisht 
ing material, for which, and a3 an anti-attrition one also, it seems admirably adapted. 

I shall also endeavour to have trials made of it soon ; the different varieties we have 
received, I have distinguished as follows in our collection and to Mr. Williams: 

A. Large block, light greenish-white Sectares taleky in some parts; the weathered 


; he Thinly laminated, ao contorted. Impure between the lancinataons, 


é (ee : . 
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D. Thick laminated and contorted, perhaps a harder kind. 

Major General Cullen has forwarded to us from Trevandrum two specimens of Gra- 
phite. This graphite is of the soft, loose scaly kind which would evidently not serve for 
pencils, and for inferior uses it is probably too cheap at home to render it worth shipping. 
Nevertheless a few maunds might be tried since its collection and package would be 
made at a trifling expense. 

General Cullen says—for though not writing for publication I cannot do better than 
borrow his words ; 


Cochin, 3rd March, 1845. 


“IT send you by a vessel bound for Calcutta some specimens of what I suppose to be 
Graphite which I lately discovered near Trevandrum in Travancore. You may perhaps 
have observed in a late No. (30) of the Madras Journal of Science a slight notice of the 
discovery by me of this mineral in Tinnevelly as well as Travancore? At first the indica- 
tions of it were trifling, consisting merely of small scales or sometimes of thin plates about 
the size of a dollar disseminated in the Limestone or Gneiss of Tinnevelly or the Gneiss 
or Laterite of Travancore. Subsequent researches have proved to me that it & not only 
very generally (widely) distributed, but that it is not improbable i may be found in 
such abundance and purity as to render it an article of commerce. 

I have procured some specimens of very fine sorts, in lumps about the size of a small 
egg, from pits in a Kuokur deposit at Tinnevelly, but I have not yet been able to visit and 
examine the spot carefully. The lumps, however, seem to consist of scales or lamina 
rather closely aggregated, but not so much so as to admit of leads being cut out of them 
fit for pencils, it is also exceedingly flexible or soft. 

Perhaps, however, at a great depth or incumbent pressure its solidity may be greater. 

Small scales or plates of graphite are also exceedingly common in Travancore, parti- 
ticularly south of Trevandrum, but I have found traces of it as far north even as Cochin. 

The variety of graphite which I have sent you by sea was discovered in my search for 
finer specimens of the laminar kind. | learnt that the potters of Trevandrum occasion- 
ally, at the great festivals, blackened their earthen vessels with a mineral which was sup- 
posed to be plumbago. 

I visited the «pot, which was 5 or 6 miles from Trevandum, on the slope of a gneiss hill, 
the lower portions of which were overlaid with laterite ; or rather the gneiss rock was 
there decomposed into laterite, to a certain ‘depth from the surface ; small lumps of laterite 
containing the plumbago were lying about on the surface, there was no regular ‘work- 
ings, but I opened the soil or laterite in the bed of a water course for a distance of about 
40 or 52 feet, and found a regular stratum or vein of the mineral more or less rich ; imbed- 
ded and lying parallel to the strata of laterite as the specimens now sent. It appeared 
to become rich as we went deeper. I brought away some hundred pounds of the mixed 
ore or laterite. It has not yet been turned to any account. 

‘Its fibrous appearance only excepted, or rather its granular texture and its application 

to pottery, made me suppose at first that it might be an ore of antimony, nor does it soil 
‘so strongly as the laminar varieties. The fibrous varieties are very like specimens which 
I have of the Ceylon graphite ; the geological relation to the deposit in Ceylon will be 

















* 
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You are aware probably of the singular carbonaceous deposits in the south of Travan- 
core, have these a connection with the occurrence of the Graphite? probably not. These 
carbonaceous or lignite beds are chiefly immediately on the coast between Quilon and 
Trevandrum, but they are found also 30 miles south of Trevandrum, and also in Mala- 
bar near Calicut, as noticed by Captain Newbold.” 

Col. Ousely has forwarded through Mr. Secretary Halliday a fine set of specimens of 
the Galena of Hisato, which will be I hope more fully reported on at our next meeting. 
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Notes on the Pokree and Dhanpoor Copper Mines in Gherwal. By 
- © Sreemunp Reckennorr, Esq , Mining Engineer. 


’ After the commissioner, Mr. Lushington’s report, Vol. XII. Journ. As. 
“Soe. 1843, little remains to be said about the situation of these mines. 
_ Pokree is on the right, Dhanpoor on the left side of the Douliganga, 
both about six miles horizontal distance from the river, and twelve miles 
between themselves. From Pokree I saw Dhanpoor distinctly, and it 
appeared about 1,000 to 1 500 feet higher situated. Putting the com- 
pass in h, 17 or hs. (15° E. to S. or 15° W. to N.) I had on the bear- 
ing—therefore in one line—on one side the Rajah’s mine, and (accord- 
ing to the statement of the people,) several places where the same talcose 
slate occurs as in the Pokree mine. On the other side, I had a 
place, called Deehoor, on the road to the valley of the Gunga; and on 
the Dhanpoor side a place little bel6w the village, both places con- 
_ taining the slate. . The layer of talcose slate containing the copper ore is 
therefore a very extensive One, and there is every reason to belieye, that 
“the copper goes as far as the slate, and the slate as far as the formation, 
to which I consider the slate to belong. Indeed it requites very little 
attention from an eye, practised in researches after min , to see that 
the whole of the known copper mipes from the Nepal teraee in the east, 
till beyond the Pokree mine in the west, are only parts of one layer of not 
» VERE great thickness, which perhaps may have been subdivided in two or 
» thinner layers, by some other oreless layers of slate or limestone 
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now transformed into Dolomite. In a country where mining is more 
in use and better known than in India, lakhs of rupees would have been 
spent upon feebler indications of ores than are here seen. When I was 
at Pokree there was no work going on, but two or three native women 
_ washing old heaps of nearly exhausted rubbish. The ‘‘ Khans” were nearly 
entirely broken down—that in which Mr. Wilkin put in timber, was yet 
open for about forty yards, but in all these very slight indications of ore, 
copper pyrites and blue and green carbonate. Since many hundreds 


or thousands of years that part of the layer has been alternately ex-. 


posed to the access of air and water, and accordingly the copper pyrites 

- has been transformed into sulphate of copper, which is dissolved and 
earried off by water. ‘That process is going on still, the waters con- 
taining enough sulphate of copper to cause, by aid of Hanuman or some 
other old gentleman, the great wonder of metamorphizing—+4. e. covering 
—iron nails, thrown into the water with copper. The natives showed 
me two of these nails as perfect miracles. 

It was in this part of the layer where not only the native rulers 
worked, but also Mr. Wilkin. ‘The slate in it is soft like soap, 
and very little ore remained, partly as pyrites, partly in sulphate, 
‘partly as blue or green carbonate of copper. From Mr. Wilkin’s bad 
Success no conclusions ought to be made, or can be made, An experi- 
ment on ore from Chili or Kamtschatka would be as decisive for the 
riches of Pokree mine as Mr. Wilkin's was, and when I heard thata 
«« sahablok’’ worked 23 years at Pokree I could scarcely believe it. But 

-  fadmired Mr. Wilkin proceedings, when [ saw, from Mr. Lushing- 
_ ton’s report, the means Mr. Wilkin had at his disposal, and the object 
of his labour. I then acquitted Mr. Wilkin of every fault of which I 
had. micoused him in my mind when I saw that, with a sum scarcely suffi- 
cient to open the spot where the ore can be hoped for and collect-mate- 
rials for buildings, he had to decide upon the riches of a mine at first to 
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Seabed: was, a gallery 30 or 40 fathoms below the old mines ; and not 

: oS eieniestion of ores which area very good additionin smelting. | better 
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épecimens of ore as would extinguish every doubt on the richness of the 

mine; then, and not before then, was the time to begin experiments ; 

but also these ought to have been made in another way. Mr. Wilkin 

Lx could not prepare the ore on hearths and with sieves, as undoubtedly 
he would have done, had there been more money at his command. 
Furnaces on a scientific system instead of the rough native hearths : 
ought to be made, and these with powerful bellows put in regular 
motion by water-wheels instead of two goat skins moved by hand. In 

‘such fire-hearths, I saw in Dhanpoor two meltings, each continued 
through about four hours, and from beginning to end the flames (4 to 5 
feet high, and 3 to 5 feet diameter) were perfectly green from loss of 
metal. The natives told me that such was the case in Pokree also! 
This shows that, 

1, The necessary preparations before the smelting could not be made. 

2. That the smelting was not properly conducted, the loss being too 
great.* 

3. That the ore used was not the ore which would be the object of 
mining on a large scale, it being impoverished by the slow metamor- 
phosis of pyrites into sulphate of copper. . 

It must be confessed, that the Pokree mines are highly wronged by 
the conclusions made from results shown by any work done till now. It 
could be objected against p. 3, that the presence of better ore or richer 
ore, is only a supposition; but it is not so! I found in the Pokree bun- 
galow a piece of hard rock talcose slate—with a high coloured pyrites 
~ of copper, taken from the end of Mr. Wilkin’s 4 Khan.” The ore was » 
from a place where cither no water came, or where it stood con- | " 
stantly; but all the pyrites from the first 30 or 40 yards had—so 
said the natives—a greyish-watery colour. This shows that ore in the 
bowels of the mountain is better preserved than on, or near the out- 
side ; consequently more ore must be there, for it cannot be supposed 
that an ore which for so many miles continues, and has so little thick- 
ness, should not go, with the layer in which it occurs, to a considerable 
depth at least. Analogy with thousands of cases leads to the supposi- 


) 


 * Ina high furnace a large quantity of metal offers a nearly as little surface to the 
- wind asa small one. In a high furnace the ore is only exposed to the stream of 
:. wind at the moment of melting, but in a hearth both ore and metal are constantly 


exposed. : 
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tion mentioned, that in Pokree and its neighbourhood vast quantities of 
, copper could, with advantage, be produced. And upon observation of 
analogies and anomalies in nature, hundreds of valuable rules are 
founded, and most of sciences based. 
Assisted by these rules mining is no lottery, and not more hazardous 
than agriculture and manufactures. 1 
[ come now to other objections made to these mines,—1. The dis- 
tance from Pokree to Almorah is perhaps one day's march farther than 
Almorah from the plains, to a point where several days’ land-carriage for 
the metal from the river is required. Sreenugur is yet nearer than 
Almorah, and even Hurdwar can easily be reached from Sreenugur, by 
little flat boats steered by one man, loaded with a sufficient quantity of 
metal. The boats should be of a light construction, and would as wood only 
sell very well.—2. Articles of bulk are, for the beginning, not required, 
and should mining decome modern in the Himmalayas, roads (which how- 
everin these parts are not so very bad, as not to be passable, after very 
little repair, by mules, horses, and even by elephants,) will soon be 
made; and in a later period larger articles certainly will be manufac- 
tured in the fills. Iron ore is plentiful there. 
3.—The English copper is cheaper, because it is worse than the native 
copper. The natives in Sreenugur, Teeree, Hurdwar, etc., told me, they 
would not use the English wrought copper, but for the great size of 
the plates. For smaller work they prefer Dhanpoor copper. If the lessee 
liad any difficulty in selling the metal at two rupees, he could easily give 
' it cheaper; but his stores are always so small, that he is sure to sell 
even at the higher price. From cross-examination of his mookteear, and 
the miners and smelters, I calculated his profits at thirty per cent., 
and from the unwillingness of the first to tell me more, I had reason to 
think that my calculation was right. I told him so, and the result of 
my reckoning, and how I obtained the data without the reporter’s know- _ 
Y * ing it. When I had left Dhanpoor, my servant told me that the mook- 
“Peay ‘abused the work people for their betraying him, and the people 
were quite astonished to hear they had done so. The Commissioner, Mr. 
. on, states the way in which the charcoal burners are going on. 
i bh ‘y will cease to do this if they hear that from the trees themselves 
SSS can n be obtained sien fete cht Snes Eee are 
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his own coal-burners for working up such wood as remained Jrom the 
other durners, saving thus the outlay for cutting down the trees. 
The lessee would have always charcoal enough, even for a large 
establishment, or several of them, for if the inhabitants see they can 
obtain a constant livelihood they will take care not to waste wood: 
Provision however for the renewal of the forest must always be 
made for the sake of future cheapness. I think too labor could 
be obtained cheaper than in England, even if the greater skill and 
bodily strength and good-will of European workmen is taken in 
account. The old smelter in Dhanpoor may be compared with the 
most skilful smelters any where. I believe now to have shown 
the possibility (and probability) of turning to advantage the riches 
of Pokree; the copper could support the concurrence of the English 
copper in the lower hills and part of the plains, and would have ad- 
vantages over it, in the higher interior, and in such places at the foot of 
the hills where the English product cannot reach by mere water car- 

The Dhanpoor mines, or holes, are worked to advantage, and no doubt 
could be made more so; but perhaps it would take more trouble to 
find the layer of copper than in Pokree. What till now is opened 
would under European superintendence be entirely exhausted in the 
course of one year or two. Itis possible the layer may turn out to bea 
regular dyke, but I suppose it will not be so, but might be cut off by 
slate at no very great depth. The working on a large scale would be 
also more expensive in Dhanpoor than in Pokree, for the ore must be 
stamped, and washed on moving Aearths. However, I will not say, that 
Dhanpoor mine could not be made, by continued labor, a very rich one. 
The situation of Dobri mine on the other side of the very same hill 
range, admits no doubt of the ore's extension; moreover the steepness 
of Dhanpoor hill admits shorter galleries and to greater depth. The 
present mine could not of course be of any use. There are galleries 
of several fathoms in height and breadth, following upon and preceded by 
others, which are so low and narrwo, as to admit only children; and 
the slope goes downwards, then up again for a few yards, now to 


the right, then to the left; &c. A shaft in the mine is only pas- 


sable for those who do not mind going about in the dress of Adam on 





the first day of creation, for only the adhesion of the skin to the nearly 
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- polished rock, keeps the passenger in many places from falling down. 
The tools are only a chisel and a hammer ; blasting of course ought to 
be introduced. . 

From what is above said, it will appear as my conviction, that in the 
copper mines of Pokree and Dhanpoor, capital could most advantage- 
ously be employed. But itis not Government, in my opinion, who should 
work there. The best writers on national economy agree, that such eg 
speculations do not thrive in the hands of a Government. If Govern- 
ment would give these mines to any private individual or com- 
pany, for as long a period as they pay regularly a certain duty from 
the produce, and would allow to any one else to begin mining wherever 

- he could find an ore, in a very short time, certainly, many places where 
ore is known, would be taken up, and the revenues of Government, now 
derived from the mines, would be very considerably increased, Districts, 
now nearly empty of population, void of cultivation, useless to the trea- 
eury, would yield revenue, and the population would become acquainted 
not alone with European luxury, but with European skill and intelli- 
gence, which would be at first more useful than schools and missionary 
establishments. As the agriculturist prepares by ploughing the hard -. 

soil for the reception of the seed, so we may consider, the becoming ac- 
quainted with the advanced state of European arts would “ plough” 
the Paharri’s mind for the acceptance of higher objects, which they 
might be thought fit for being taught in some future time. 

And did not nature show her intention of civilizing the inhabitants 
of these wild districts ¢hrough mining, by her upheaving such mineral 
riches which, in their present state of civilization, they cannot appre- 
ciate ? 

With regard to the capital required for the opening of Pokree mine 

- and Dhanpoor mine, [think 40 to 50,000 rupees would be more than 
sufficient for both establishments, on a footing equal to the advantages 
“which can be expected in the first result of an operation, which may be 

_earried on through hundreds of years. ~ 

Calcutta, September, 1845. 
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Report of an iixpedition into the Mishmee Hills to the north-east of 
Sudyah, By Lieutenant BE. A. Rowxatr, 21st Regt. N. I. In a letter 
fo Major F. Jewxixs, Governor General's Agent, N. E. Frontier, 
dated Saikwah, 1st January 1845. Communicated by the Government 
of India, 

[ now do myself the pleasure of forwarding to you an account 

ot the expedition from which I have just returned, and at the same time. 
beg to submit a map of the country through which I passed, to this 
| have added some portion of the country more to the “north than to 
where I penetrated, and which is therefore merely laid down from de- 
scriptions gathered from the Mishmees who have visited those parts, 
' On Thursday, the 21st of November last, I quitted the port of Saik- 
wah by water, and on the following day being joined by two Sudyah 
Beekhyahs, Deena Hazaree and Baleah Boca, who were to accompany 
me during the trip. At the mouth of the Koondil river, where I had 
remained the night, we took our final departure, myself in a small 
khail boat, and the rest of my party in the small fishing boats of the 
country, which, for the sake of ascending the rapids of the Burhampooter, 
are made particularly light and handy. | 

As it was our first day, we were not able to start very early; and I 
found that the evening was drawing to a close before we had long pass- 
ed the mouth of the Tainga-panee. Up to this point the stream continues 
pretty tranquil, although a perceptible difference is observable in the 
rate at which it flows; and as from this point upwards the banks and 
islands are almost entirely formed of stones* washed down from the 
mountains, the water from hence is most beautifully clear and trans- 
parent, 

Nov. 23rd.—In pursuance with fhe directions I had given the 
previous evening, the boats moved off by sunrise, and by 9 a.m. we. 
* reached the Khamptee village of the Kaptan Gohain at Choonpoora, where 
I stopped for a short time, and again moving forward, arrived by the 
evening within a short distance of the mouth of the Dhollee river, which 
I got to early the next morning. Being anxious to see a copper Tem- 


* These pebbles and boulders are all of limestone, and furnish all the lime used in 
the public works in Upper Assam. The limestone is a grey crystalicized rock just 
exactly the same as the marble used as flags in the Goveroment House. l have never 


seen it in sith,—F. J, 
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ple that is situated on a branch of this stream called the Sutrung, | 
ascended the river in the smaller boats, and finding that the water in the 
Sutrung was only a few inches deep, I was obliged to wade up this 
stream; but from the jungle having become excessively dense, and 
having no person with me who knew exactly the position of the Tem- 
ple, I was obliged to give up the attempt and return to the mouth of 
the river, unsuccessful and disappointed. 

The erection of this building is ascribed to a demi-god, named Pura- 
houtan, who, falling in love with the goddess Khaisa Kattee, undertook at 


her commands to build her a temple in the space of one night, which if ; 


he succeeded in completing he was to obtain her hand in marriage, but 
failing in his task was to give himself up to be devoured by her. On 
these terms, Purahoutan commenced his undertaking, and had completed 
the Temple with the exception of the doors, when the sun being made 
to rise before its time he was obliged to fly to the woods; but, being 
soon after overtaken by his beloved, was then and there devoured as a 
morning repast. © 

The Temple® is called the Tama-suree, being partly made of copper ; 


’ 


and at so late a period as a little upwards of twenty yearsago, twohuman ~~, 


_ beings were sacrificed yearly at her shrine to propitiate the good 
- auspices of this sanguinary goddess. Near the mouth of the Dhollee 


are yet visible the remains of the residence of the Chutteeah Rajas, 
whose rule is*said to have extended over the whole valley of Assam 
as far as Gowalpara, but which was terminated by the invasion of the 


Ahoms, who crossed the hills from Moonkong. 


Nov. 25th.—As we had now fairly got into the rapids of the Bur- 
‘hhampooter, where it was necessary for the boatmen to be constantly 
in the water, I stopped to cook before setting off, as the weather being 
cold the men did not like wading, until they had fortified themselves 


~ with some food. I managed, however, to get off by 8 o'clock, and before 
midday had passed the mouths of the Khairam and Degoroo rivers. 
"The banks of the Burhampooter are here principally wooded with the 


_* A remnant of the priests of this Temple, who call themselves Dolyes, have s lately 
e¢ome to Lieut. Dalton’s notice at Luckimpoor. They are of Chooteeah origin: ‘they 
boast of the human sacrifices, and say the discontinuance of them has been the cause 
of all the misfortunes of Assam. Lieut. Dalton promises some particulars of these 


‘Chooteeabs, the last great race who held possession of the north bank of Upper. As- 


- sam at an early date.—F, J. 
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influence over these Mishmees, I was glad to accept of their escort. — I 
therefore left my boats, and after passing over three or four miles of pebbly 
beach that lines the banks of the Burhampooter (or Lohit asit is ueually 
called by the people in this part), 1 reached the road which, lead- 
ing through the jungle that intervenes between the river and the hills, 
ascended up to the village which is situated a short distance up the 
acclivity on a level piece of ground well adapted for such a purpose. 
The village of these Khamptees consists of fifteen houses, and is placed 
on @ spot of ground that some years ago was-the site occupied 
by the Mishmees, who then called it Maboling, and is watered by a 
small hill stream named the Toolooah. Their cultivation, which is 
rather extensive, is scattered around the village, both on the side of 
the hill and in the plain beneath. This position has now been oc- 
cupied by these people for the last three years, and in consequence of the 
protection they afford to the Mishmee tribes in this quarter from the in- 
roads of the Chullee Cuttia and Myjoo Mishmees, a great many of the 
more influential chiéfs, amongst whom I may more particularly mention 
Prum Song, the head of the Muroo tribe, have settled in their neigh- 
bourhood which, being much more productive than the hills in the in- 
terior and nearer to the plains, with which they are anxious to extend 
‘their trade, they find it much to their advantage to cultivate the good- 
* will of these Khamptee chiefs ; for, should these Khamptees remove from 
this place, the whole of the Mishmees who have settled in their vicinity 
must again fice to the sterile mountains beyond the river Tiding, and 
forego all the advantages of trade, which from their proximity to Assam 
they are at present enabled to prosecute with considerable gain to them- 
selves. During my stay in this village I ascertained the height at which 
the Burhampooter issues from the hills, to be 2049 feet above the level 
of the sea. na 
_- , By the 3rd December all arrangements having been completed, ona the 
nécensai'y number of people collected to carry the baggage, 1 left the 
Khamptee village, and again passing down the descent entered on the 
stony beds of the Burhampooter ; over these we passed for some miles, 
amd found the passage along them any thing but pleasant walking. On 
ie ——s at the mouth of the Damai river we ascended that stream, and 
? ‘evening had reached the path that leads up the first range of 
. sahil ie pectineing: mp wire teay, salt, 2:0: found that balfve ‘ 
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rupce’s worth of these articles was demanded for every day’s work, and 
as I could not have proceeded without the assistance of the Mishmees, 
I was obliged to agree to their very exorbitant demands. 

On the morning of the 4th, after a hasty meal had been despatched, and 
the several loads adjusted, we quitted the spot we had occupied during the 
night, and for some time ascended and descended the small hills that 
line the banks of the Damai. After an hour or two we arrived at the 
foot of the large range that bounds the view from the plains; the ascent 
was rather abrupt, and the path buta bare track up the face of the . 
mountain. By midday we reached a small level piece of ground, where 
a little water was procurable ; and as the mountain air seemed to sharpen 
our appetites, a few eatables that we had with us were devoured with 
great gusto. 

By 4 p.m. we reached the summit, from which a splendid view of the 
plains and the surrounding hills is visible: on the right are seen the 
towering mass of immense mountains that form the country of the 
Myjoo Mishmees ; and in the plain beneath, the prospect is only bounded 
by the far distant horizon, within whose limits the endless sea of forest 
that characterises this part of Assam is the only object that meets the 
eye. From this point we again descended for a couple of hours, and as 
the evening was drawing to a close, arrived at a small hill rivulet where, 
as water is the principal requisite to be sought for in a place for encamp- 
ing, I determined to spend the night, although nothing but the stony bed 
of the stream was available to rest on. ‘The weather being cold we 
found our night’s repose rather uncomfortables and were glad when the 
rhorning broke to arise and set about procuring some breakfast: this 
being soon accomplished we again set out, but found the road worse 
than the previous day, as it led over “numerous landslips that in this part 
are met with on every slope; part was therefore over broken ground, and 
every now and then we had to pass onward by means of single trees: 


| that had accidentally fallen across the chasms that intersected the path. 


As the greater part of this day’s march was descending the mountain we 
had ascended the day before, and the road improving as we advanced, 
by 12 o’clock we entered on the scattered cultivation of Saloomgoom, 
from which the Burhampooter is distinctly visible winding its tortuous 


“way around the foot of the hills beneath. As we approached the village, 
here and there the houses of the Mishmecs became apparent, and as 





- possible to dispense with : 
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it is the custom of these people to build separately on the land they culti- 
vate, a village is spread over a large space, although confined to a few 
habitations. On reaching the house of the Gam Abasong, I found that 
the whole of his people were employed in making preparations for 
the reception of myself and party, and doing all they could to make us 


welcome. 
By 10 a.m. of the 6th we left this village, and there being a scarcity 


of people to carry the baggage, I here deposited every thing that it was 
after passing some cultivation the road led 
down by a steep descent to the banks of the Tiding river; some dis- 
tance up this stream a large number of Mishmees, principally of the 
Malo and Moree clans, are located, who cannot be reckoned at less 
than a thousand persons. As the river was low, we crossed over by 
means of the fishing weirs, which extend across the stream; but the 
usual method adopted by the Mishmees themselves, is by fixing a hoop 
of cane round the waist, which, passing over a single rope of the same 
material stretched from bank to bank, enables them to propel themselves 


_ forward with their hands and feet, and whatever articles they may have 


with them are suspended to the bottom of the hoop: in a similar manner 
both cows and buffaloes are conveyed from bank to bank, being dragged 
over by other ropes attached to the hoops in which they are carried. 

In the bed of this river are to be found a great variety of the different 
primitive rocks: lime is here met with in immense blocks, and granite, 
serpentine, &c. with numerous metalliferous stones, are mixed together in 
the greatest profusion. Gn leaving the bed of the Tiding, the road leads 
over the spurs of the mountains that continue down to the banks of the 
Burbhampooter, and for some distance passes under the perpendicular 
cliffs of primitive limestone, from which are visible the pendulous stalac- 


tites that are peculiar to this formation ; after passing the limits occupied 


by this rock the soil becomes micacious, and in a few places I observed 
mica slate to cross out from the surface. Arriving on the banks of the 
Burhampooter, the only path was from block to block, which being of 


+4 Boe size and worn to a smooth surface from the action of the water, — 
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between the mountains, small hill streams, of beautifully clear water, flow 
along the hollows until lost in the large rivers that intersect the country. 
By sunset we reached a Mishmee house, and were glad to avail ourselves 
of the shelter offered. 

Dec. 7th.—As rain had continued falling during the night and the 
greater part of the day, I was unable to proceed further than a few miles; 
but contrivedsto reach the house of a chief, named Heasong, to whose 
residence most of my baggage had been taken on by mistake the 
previous day. 

Dec. 8th.—On leaving this place, and passing through much low 
jungle wher@ formerly cultivation had been very extensive, we reach- 
ed the Loolooah rivulet, and crossing which the road lay skirting the 
banks of the Burhampooter, to the bed of which we occasionally 
descended ; for the most part the road for these hill tracks was tolerably 
good, except one place that ran along the side of a low rocky mountain 
where the footing was unsafe and precarious, from which had any one 
fallen, he would have been precipitated some thousand feet into the 
boiling stream of the Burhampooter, the noise of whose waters was just 
audible from the height we were passing. During this day’s march we 
passed by an elevated lake of small extent, as well as many streams of 
minor size, and by 4 p.m. arrived at the house of Rumling, who is the 
head chief of the Taen tribe of Mishmees, and has established himself 
near the Pass leading from the country to the south of the Burhampooter, 
which being inhabited by the Myjoo Mishmees, with whom the tribes to 
the north of the river are at war, affords thereby @ protection against the 
inroads of these people. As a large pig had been slain by this chief in 
honor of our coming, a part of which is usually reserved for the inmates 
of the house, I was much amused "to see the manner in which 
these people cook and feed themselves. The animal being killed the — 
blood is all carefully collected, and with the grain babosa is made 
into akind of black pudding; the meat is boiled in a large chaldron, 
and being cut up into pieces is distributed in leaves amongst those in 
the house; these pieces being taken up in the hand are forced as far 
as possible into the mouth, and the remainder cut off close to the 
lips: when this is disposed of, the mixture of babosa and blood is 
stuffed down their throats as fast as they are able to swallow it. In 
this manner their meals are completed ina few minutes, when they 
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again take to their pipes, which are seldom out of their mouths from 
morning to night. Many of the cooking utensils used by these people 
are made of stone; but they also possess some of copper, which are 
brought over from the Lama country; in these they boil their water, 
cook their victuals, and make the liquor of which they consume large 
quantities ; but as it is drunk in an unfermented state, and therefore is 
of little strength, a great many quarts are necessary sto produce the 
slightest intoxication. 

As I was informed by this chief that some people of the Lama 
country were at a village some distance further on, I determined to proceed 
to the place they were remaining at, and sent forward a messenger to in- 
form them of my intention. It was therefore the morning of the llth 
December before I quitted this chief’s house, and after proceeding some 
distance we arrived at the Dillee river, which is a’stream of considerable 
size, having its rise in the snowy range bordering the Lama country, 
along whose banks a path to that country exists. After crossing this 
river we proceeded along the verge of the Burhampooter, and by 4 P. m. 
reached the mouth of the Doo river, which, although a stream of 
some magnitude, is yet much inferior in size to the Dillee, and rises 
also in the same range of mountains as that river, a little more to the 
eastward, and is one of the routes by which the trade with the Lama 
people is carried on, From this point the Burhampooter has a:south- 
easterly direction, and, winding between the mountains, passes through 
the snowy range beyond which the valley of Lama is situated. By the 
route of the Dillee river the road leads out at the village of Glee, and by 
the Doo at that of Lamai in whose vicinity are also many other villages 
of the Lama people, all of which are described as situated on the 
Burhampooter, The village highest up this river is named Lisko, 
where the Burhampooter is said to be but a mountain rivulet, and on the 
, west side of the same mountain from which this issues likewise pro- 
ceeds the Dehong river. 

Dec. 12th.—After quitting our halting place we romeniade up ‘sien bed 
of the Doo river, over large boulders of granite and serpentine, and where 
from the river passing between perpendicular scarps of rock we were unable 
to continue along the bed; it was found necessary to ascend the banks 
of the river, which, as they were very precipitous, v was found to. ‘be 


oe difficult to be accomplished, and in many cases extremely dangerous to 
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pass. By 3 o’clock our party reached a flat piece of ground overlooking 
the river, where it was considered advisable to remain during the night. 

The several clans in the neighbourhood of this stream consist of the 
Manneah, T’shee, Dhah, Tummaih, and Mlee, who altogether are a 
numerous people, but in appearance most indigent and ill provided both 
in food and clothing, and are as wild a set of unwashed savages as may 
perhaps be met with in any part of the world. 

The water of the Doo is by no means good, having a disagreeable 
taste, and has the property of giving goitre to all those who drink it. 

Dec. 13th.—On leaving the bed of this river, the ascent up the Dagoom 
range of mountains is very steep, and in many places where the rain 
had cut the side of the mountain into deep chasms, the path could only 
be passed by means of trees thrown from point to point, beneath which 
a perpendicular scarp of rock was all the resting place that would have 
been found had an unlucky step or a rotten bough caused any one 
to fall at any of these places. 

On arriving at the village of Tuppang, I and my party put up at the 
house of the Gam, and as the Lama people were staying at a house not . 
far distant, during the afternoon I had an interview with them. It 
appeared they had come across the snowy range for the sake of trading 
with the Mishmees for feefa ;* but from the snow having fallen unexpect- 

.edly, had not been able to return to their own country. 

In appearance these people much resemble the Chinese, and are dress- 
ed in a loose robe that falls in folds around the waist, and are a fair and 
tall race of men; some wear the hair plaited in the Chinese manner 
down the back, while others have the head shaved; and from their de- 
scription of themselves, it appears that those who trade with the Mishmees 
are likewise a hill tribe, and in their manner of life differ very little from 
the Mishmees themselves. I should however imagine, that the country 
they inhabit is not very rugged, as on all the cattle brought from | 
thence I observed the marks of the plough distinctly visible on the neck}. 


* Captis teeta, Wall. 

‘+ This dgrees with a report current in Upper Assam, that during an excessive inun- 
dation of the Burbampooter, a great number of ploughs and other agricultural imple- 
ments were brought down by the Hoods, er 

“The Assamese suppose the country they come from to be inhabited by Kotas; 
of which are the Assamese themselves, as the great body of the Assamese population.— 
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After conversing with them for some time, | found they were prohibited 
by their own Government from visiting the plains of Assam, and not 
having been to Lassa the capital, were unable to give me any precise 
information regarding the Tsampoo ; but said that, according to all they 
had heard, the river flowed into the valley of Assam after quitting the 
country to the north of the mountains, and is therefore in all eee 
identical with the Dehong. 

The view from this village is very grand, as the distance from the 
snowy range, which was immediately opposite, was only two days’ jour- 
ney to the summit, and from this point (Tuppang,) I was told by the 
Mishmees that they were able to reach the village of Lamai in the La- 
ma country in three days. | 

As no further population is to be met with on this side of the snowy 
mountains, | determined to retrace my steps from this point, as no 
advantage could, I conceive, take place by my proceeding any further 
in this direction; I therefore on the following morning again left this 
village, and, varying my route so as to allow of my getting a sufficient 
set of sights to complete my survey, I! arrived again at the Khamptee 
village on the 22nd of December. 

From hence I set out to visit the celebrated Teeruth of the Hindoos, 
called the Brahma Kund, which I reached, and returned from, in two 
days. This place I found to be merely a bay or inlet of the Burhampooter, 
into which falls a small stream, that issues from the side of the hill 
immediately above it; this is considered the holy water in which all 
the devotees who visit the place bathe themselves, and is reported to 
have the virtue of washing out all the sins that the person may have 
previously committed. During the time of the Ahoms, it was necessary 
for the king on his ascension to the throne to be washed in water 
brought from this place, and until this ceremony was completed he 
was not considered fit to take upon himself the reins of government : 
to “insure the benefits of absolution, it is considered necessary, that 
the person should ever after forego the use of some kind of food; 
but as this is left entirely to the person’s own choice, such. articles 
re commonly selected as are either not particularly liked by them, 
or such as are not often procurable. At the point where the water first 
shows itself, the large stone that covers the orifice as well as. those 
on either side of the stream, were formerly gilt by a Khamptee Raja, 
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a portion of which gold is yet visible. ‘The water of this streamlet Is 
warmer than that of the Burhampooter, but is of a disagreeable taste. 
1 was told by my guides, that the rains of 1843 considerably altered 
and damaged the place. 

On my arrival at the Khamptee village [ left by boat, and again 
reached the post of Laikwah, on the 30th December. 

Religion.—The Mishmees seem to have but a very faint idea of any 
religion: they, however, Worship a numerous set of Deos or gods, a 
great many of whom do not appear to have a name; the most to be 
feared amongst them, is the god of destruction, named Mujeedagrah, 
who in his attributes much resembles the Hindoo Sheo or Maha-déo. 
Sacrifices are also offered to Damipaon, who is the god of instruction 
and the chase; to Tibla, as the god of health and disease; and these 
two last named together with a god called Prepang, are supposed 
to wander about in company from place to place. When any disease 
appears in any of their houses, a priest of these people is sent for to drive 
away the evil spirit. ‘This ceremony is performed in the following manner : 
The time fixed on for commencing is sunset, when the inmates of the 
house and the relatives of the person concerned are assembled within the 
house ; and the priest having placed himself in the centre, he commences 
chaunting a dismal kind of dirge in a most monotonous strain. After 
this has continued some time, the priest rises with a fan in one hand, 
and a box containing pebbles in the other; with these he dances about 
on a mat, flourishing his fan and rattling his box: after this has lasted 
some time, he leaves his mat and begins moving up and down the house, 
continually singing the same tune ; and arriving at the door, he pretends 
to drive the spirit out of the house: this is repeated several times, after 
which the intended sacrifice is led forth, and after much unnecessary 
cruelty, is killed by the priest and offered to the supposed spirit. 

These people do not appear to have any very distinct conception of a 
future state, but suppose that all, whether good or bad, will go to the same 
place as their fathers and mothers have before them; and that, if the 
friends and relations of the deceased offer up sufficient sacrifices in their 
name, they will be permitted to return again to the earth, but failing in 
which, the spirit of the dead becomes an avenging demon, empowered 
to work: all sorts of evil on the heads of the relatives who have omitted 


to perform the necessary rites. Pa 
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Burials.—QOn the death of any person of consequence, the body _is 
buried, and, according to the wealth of the family, a gfeater or less 
number of animals are slain, and the heads deposited around the grave 
on a frame-work of wood, in the centre of whith a circular house is 
built ower the grave itself, in which is placed flesh, both raw and cooked, 
together with grain, spirits, &c. and all the arms, clothes, andimplements | 
necessary for a person whilst living. Should the person be poos the — 
body is either burnt or thrown into a river if fiear at hand. 

Births.— When the time of a woman's confinement is nearat hand, a 
small shed is erected for her reception in the jungle near the house, in 
which she remains until the time of her purification is completed. If the 
child proves a male, this lasts for ten days; but if a female, for only 
eight from the day of its birth; during this time the mother is fed from 
the house, and none but her female relations are allowed to visit her. 

Marriages.—Marriage amongst the Mishmees is perhaps the most 
singular custom that prevails regarding this ceremony. Alliances are 
usually contracted by the parents for their sons and daughters; and on 
the part of the man, presents to a large amountare required,to be given 
to the father as the price demanded for his daughter, and which are 
usually proportioned to the rank and beauty of the woman: these pre- 
sents consist of buffaloes, cows, gongs, salt, &c. &c. with a large quan- 
tity of dried field mice and fish. ‘The wives allowed to one man are not 
limited to any number, but do not often exceed four or five. When a 
man dies or becomes old, it is the custom of these people for the wives 
to be distributed amorgst his sons, who take them to wife; but the 
mother of any of the sons is always transferred to one of her husband's 
sons by another wife, so that a man is not actually obliged to marry his 
mother, but merely his father’s wile, 

Dress and Arms.—The dress worn by the Mishmees consists of a 
cloth bound round the loins, which passes between the legs, and is fasten- 
ed in’ front, and a coat without sleeves that reaches from the neck 
down to the knees ; two pouches made of fur are used, in which to carry 
_ their pipe, tobacco, flint, steel, &c., and on the back is carried a fiat 
shaped basket, which is covered with the long fibres of the Sinwa tree, and 
ornamented with the tail of a Lama cow ; below the knee is bound a 
quantity of finely split cane. The dress of the women is made of exactly 


the same material as that of the men, and consists ataintion which barely 
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serves to cover the breasts, and a skirt that reaches from the waist as 
far as the knee; on the head is worn a tiara of silver, and a profusion of 
beads are suspended around the neck. 

The principal weapons used are the spear, and a straight sword of Lama 
manufacture, to which is occasionally added a matchlock or crossbow, from 
which are projected poisoned arrows. When proceeding on any expe- 
ditiog of danger, a strong coat of sufficient thickness to ward off the 
force of an arrow is added to their costume, as well as a cap of fur, 
or split bamboo. 

In person both male and female are disgustingly dirty, and, with the 
exeeption of a few of the chiefs, are seldom" washed from one year’s end 
to another. 

Manufactures.—The clothes worn by these people ave for the most 
part made by themselves, and consist of ‘cotton which is cultivated by 
them for the purpose, and a few woollen articles made from the fleece of 
the Lama sheep, and in appearance seem to possess great durability both 
as to color and material. The hills, however, beyond ,the first range of 
mountains bordering Assam not being capable of producing cotton, the 
people beyond these limits are therefore entirely dependent for dresg on 
the Mishmees bordering Assam, and the Lama people on the north side 
of the snowy range. In all other branches of manufacture, these people 
seem to be very deficient, and with the exception of spear heads anda 
few articles'of this description, are capable of produging no kind of 
utensils that might prove of use to them in ordinary life. , 

Trade.—Trade is carried on by the Mishmees almost entirely by barter, 
and the tribes to the north ofthe Burhampooter may be divided into two 
classes; namely, those Who trade with Assam and those who trade with 
the Lama people; the first usually bring down to Assam, swords, spears, 
gongs, copper vessels, with small quantities of Mishmee teeta and poison, 
which they exchange for cattle, salt, and various kinds of cloth, beads, 
&e.; but most of these articles not being produced by themselves, they 
are obliged to procure them from the Mishmees who trade with Lama, 
and for which they give cloths made by themselves, and those they 
take back from Assam. Whe second division having nothing to ofter in 
barter but the Mishmee feefa and poison, which is only to be found on 
-mountains near the limit of tual snow; being in great request 
by the people of Tibet, they are enabled to exchange it for cattle, gongs, 
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swords, and copper vessels : they also barter a great deal among them- 
selves, but the difficulty of passing through the country must always in - 
a great degree tend to hinder the advancement of trade, as from the 
nature of the country it can scarcely be expected that any other mode 
of conveyance can be adopted, than that of carrying all goods in the 
baskets at present in use amongst them, which are placed on the back 
and supported by a band which passes round the head. { 
fHlouses and mode of Living.—The habitations of the Mishmees are 
generally, as much as possible, hid from the view by being placed © 
in patches of jungle left for the purpose of concealment; they are 
usually built apart from @ach other, and unlike most other people, 
these Mishmees never congregate in villages. ‘Their houses are all 
constructed with raised platforms, and vary from 12 to 15 feet in 
breadth, and 120 and 180 in length: a passage down one side com- 
municates with the rooms, which are divided off into lengths of from 
ten to thirty feet long; down the whole length of this passage two 
bamboos are placed, on which are ranged the heads of all the animals 
that the owner of the house has killed during his lifetime, and which 
being constantly exposed to the smoke from the fires, and plastered 
with blood on the occasion of any animal being slain, turn to a 
perfectly black color with a fine polish. Above the fires, one or two 
of which are placed in every compartment, are hung crates of bamboo, 
which are used for drying and smoking whatever articles are required ; 
and about these compartments blocks of wood are strewed, which serve 
the inmates for pillows, The under part of the house is appropriated 
to the pigs and fowls, in which they are confined by a paling of wood. 
The staple commodity of food cultivated by thtse Mishmees is@ grain 
called babosa; it is used both for food, and to prepare an unfermented 
liquor, which is drunk in a hot state as soom as made. Rice is 
grown, but in small quantities, and merely by those tribes in the 
vicinity of Assam, and is not capable of being cultivated on the moun- 
tains in the interior: they however possess other kinds of grain, such as 
- buck-wheat, Indian-corn, baitnah, &c. ; but should all these fail them, 
they are capable of existing on the interior part of the Sinwah and 
_. Dhainkeeah trees, which afford sufficient nutriment to preserve them 
from starving, and affords excellent food for their pigs, on which they 
_ are commonly fed. ? 2 
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Flesh of all kinds is in great request, and all animals, from a mouse to 
An elephant, are eagerly devoured by these people, merely with the excep- 
“tion of crows; the black ape, and muster* found in-rivers; that of the 
women is much more limited, being confined to fish, wild birds, and 
fiéld mice ; but, however fond they may be of animal food, they have not 
yet paid any attention to the breeding of cattle, but kill and eat whatever 
they may be able to purchase immediately on arrival at their villages. 

Customs, Manners, &c. &c.—The domestic economy of the Mishmees 
does not appear to be burthened with many customs or observances such 
as are met with in civilized life ; but, nevertheless, some of their habits 
appear but little adapted to a savage state, amongst which I may 
mention the practice of not eating flesh, or any thing but plain boiled grain 


in the houses of their superior relations by marriage, but which does not 


apply if the case is reversed, as the superior relations are not prohibited 
from eating whatever may be offered to them in the houses of their inferior 
relations ; but as marriages and intermarriages are very common, it is but 
very seldom that a married man is capable of partaking of the rights of 
hospitality amongst his own or the neighbouring clans, although there 


may at the time be enough or even more than enough to satisfy all, 


The whole of the tribes to the narth of the Burhampeoter as far west as 
the Degaroo and the source of the Tiding rivers, and to the east 
as far as the Doo river, may im a political sense be treated as one 
people, although the divisions amongst® themselves into clans are 
numerous, among which the Taen and Maroo hold the two first 


places; but, being so intimately connected, with the other clans 


both by the ties of marriage and interest, cannot be re dasa 
separate people or distinct from each other in any way except in 
name: every clan has, however," fiominal head; but the power of 
their chiefs is extremely limited, and maybe set at naught by any 
person who considers himself sufficiently powerful to assert his inde- 
pendence. Laws and punishments seem scarcely to exist, and with the 
exception of murder and abduction, no other crimes aigainst each other 
appear of common occurrence ; this last is, however, a fruitful source of 


_ dissension and quarrel, and when any case of the kind takes place, the 
_ person from whom the woman has been taken, demands the amount he 


a. 
* Sic in MS.—Ebps. 
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paid to her parents for her from the man who has taken her away, 
which if he gives, the affair is generally ended, as they never take back 
a woman who has misbehaved in this way; but should the man refuse, 
or be unable to pay the demand, the man who has lost his wife, lies in 
wait to slay the seducer, and if successful, it then becomes the duty of his 
relatives to avenge his death. . 

_ Agriculture appears to be conducted in the most rude and simple 


manner, and the use of the plough is unknown. When the time of sOW= 


- ing appfoaches, the surface of the ground is merely scratched with a 


small kind.of hoe, which penetrates but a few inches into the earth ; and 
domestic animals, with the exception of pigs and fowls, are not reared. 

Slavery does not exist to any very great extent amongst them, and 
is chiefly confined to such individuals as they are enabled to purchase 
from other tribes, although some few instances of persons being sold 
of their own tribe amongst themselves are to be met with. It is, how- 
ever, carried to a far greater extent by the people on the other side of the 
snowy range, and I am given to understand that whole villages of As- 
Samese are in great numbers in the Lama country. 

Geography.—The geographical features of this part of the Himalayah 
range, do not in amy very essential particulars differ from those of other 
mountainous countries: in every direction it is intersected by small 
streams, which either fallinto the Burhampooter or the larger tributaries 
to this river, the Tiding, Dillee or Doo. The height of the mountains 
is somewhat less than those more to the west, and with the exception 
of the snowy range itself, no mountains on the side of Assam are 
covered with perpetual snow, although during the winter months the 


peaks of all of them become more or less covered; but even at these 


heights the fir, which is usually indigenous to mountain tracks, does not 


exist, being entirely confined to the Lama country, and the sees of 


thene hills marked in the map as the Myjoo country. 

* Geology.—As the formation of these mountains is entirely ecudiad yp 
primitive description of rocks, it does not perhaps afford so fruitful | 
a field of investigation into the science as may be found in other parts 


ofthe world, It nevertheless must possess some interest to the geologist, 


as almost every variety of these rocks is to be met with in the greatest 
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composed. of. dolomite or gypsum, in which also is to be found a great 
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quantity of alabaster. On the left bank of the Tiding, primary limestone 

prevails; beyond which micaceous formations are numerous, which in 

the vicinity of the ‘Toolooah river become mica slate. Serpentine 

- abounds in the bed of the Burhampooter, and granite would appear to 

occupy the higher elevations of the mountains, as [ did not perceive 

any in siti, although boulders were plentiful in all the streams. I> 

however beg to submit these observations with diffidence, and trust that 

the few specimens forwarded herewith may throw some light on this 
subject when submitted to more competent judges than myself. ; 


- 


My pear Srex,—lI have the pleasure to forward two heads of the 

animal which, in some of your communications you informed me, were 

~ supposed to belong to an animal somewhat resembling the African Gnoo.* 
It however appears, from the descriptions given of it by the Mishmees, 
to be of the deer [antelope] kind, and is called by them T'akang, andgby 

the Khamptees, KAing. In size the animal is but a little smaller than a 
buffalo, having an immense chest and shoulder, but small hind quarters ; 

r the fore-legs are large and powerful, but taper off below the knee ; the 
_ under part of the neck is furnished with a dewlap that reaches nearly 
to the ground, and is covered with long hair; the skin is speckled, and 
on the top of the back and neck is almost black ; the tail resembles that 
of the deer, being only two or three inches long, and is turned up when 
the animal is in action. It is only to be found near the snow, and is said 

to be very fierce and dangerous to approach. 

A, The fur cap that accompanies the heads is made of this animal's 
skin : the larger head is of a male, and the smaller of a female; but the 
+ of both have been as much as possible cut away to enable the 
hunters to bring themin. I am happy to say, that I have been promised 
by the Rannah Gohain’s son a complete set of all the bones, together 
| - with the skin of the beast, which I hope he may shortly succeed in 

procuring. The other head is that of a Lama cow.} F , 


# This animal is supposed to be as yet undescribed. 1 will forward the specimens 
by the firat opportunity.—F,. J. 
+ Ilegible in MS.—Ep. a, 
“ Most of the specimens here mentioned have arrived at the Society's Museum, in- 
es cluding a skin of the Tqsang, and a frontlet and horns; also the-head of the ** Lama — 
cow,”* which would appear to be of the hybrid Yak race, termed Fho and VFho-.mo, 


=. 


was according to the sex. ‘The Takang, however, cannot well be described until its bones 


or at least the entire skull, with the skin of the face and the extremities, come to 
hand.—Cur. As. Soc. : 
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Soon after my return from the Mishmee hills I again left Saikwah, 
and proceeded by elephant up the Koondil-panee, and after passing the 
mouth of the Depho-panee, followed up the course of that stream, until I 
arrived at the foot of the hills; and as the fort I was in search of was 
said by my Khamptee guide to be between the Depho and JJameesa, I 
took a direction through the jungle about east, and without much diffi- 
culty arrived at the fort five days after quitting Saikwah. 

This fort* is said to have been built by Raja Sisopal, and is situated 


’ on an elevated plain at the foot of the hills ; the extent of it is consider- 


able, as it took me about four hours to walk along one side of its faces: 
the defence is double, consisting of a rampart of stiff red clay, which, as 
the surrounding soil appears of a different nature, must have been brought 
from some distance. Below this rampart is a terrace of about 20 yards in 
breadth, beyond which the side of the hill is perpendicularly searped, 
aml varies from 10 to 30 feet high; the principal entrance, and the de- 
fences for some distance on either side, are built of brick, and on many 
spots in the interior | observed remains of the same materials, so that in 
all probability the houses occupied by the inhabitants must have been 
built of masonry. As I was unable from scarcity of provisions to remain 
more than one day at this place, I could not examine it so minutely as 
I could have wished. It seemed however to be composed of only three 
sides, the steepness of the hill at its north face precluding the necessity 
of any,other works. At present the whole of the northern part Of it is 
thickly covered with tea, which extends, according to the Khamptees 
who know the locality- well, in a belt of more than a mile in depth all 


along the foot of the hill within the fort, and not as marked in my map, 


which was drawn before I visited the place. More to the west between 
the Dihing and Dehong is a much larger fort, and, as I believe; entirely 
composed of brick, as well as a tank of similar construction, surrounding 
which are numerous hill forts of small dimensions erected by a Raja 
named Bhishmuk, and the popular tradition. amongst the people 
of this part of the country is, that on the destruction of the em- 


pire of these kings by the Hindoo god cia the people ee i 
— 


gs - 


me, ° Or these forts we had very imperfect information before; and oT helines Dianieaant 

= ‘is the first officer who ever visited them. ‘They refer to a time of which we have 
no history or even tradition, further tham frequent traces of the dynasty of the Pals 

“throughout Asam.—F. J. ‘ 2 
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" were able to make their escape fled to the hills, and have in the course 


of time become converted into the present tribes of Abors*. Near these 
forts a great number of wild Methuns} are to be met with, and the 
whole of the country, from the mouth of Koondil to the base of the hills, 
presents many indications of former cultivation. On this expedition 
I was absent nine days. 

Dibrooghur, 6th February, 1845.:! 





Note on a curious Sandstone formation at Sasseram, zillah Shahabad. 
By Lieut. W, 5. Suerwitr, 66th, B. N. I. With a Plate. 


At the foot of a hill at Sasseram, zillah Shahabad, which forms the 
termination of a spur thrown off from the Northern face of the lofty 
range of the Kymoor Sandstone Mountains, I observed a curious apparent 
horizontal columnar formation in the sandstone, as shown in Plate 1. 
The disposition of the sandstone at this spot has all the appearance 
of a quantity of horizontal columns, of several feet diameter each, and 
overlying each other to the height of twelve feet, the lower ones much 
flattened by pressure. At this spot also they have suddenly ceased, ter- 
minating in a steep bank, from which they protrude in great numbers, 
resembling a series of rudely-pointed horizontal obelisks, weather-stained. 
to a very dark hue, with a strong cobalt tinge. Their exposed si- 
tuation at this spot has tempted the Sasseram stone-cutters, who, with 
wedges, have cloven blocks from off these columns for building purposes ; 
but by so doing, have made it evident that they are not solid columns, but 
a series of spheres ; each sphere composed of a great variety of differently 
colored and exceedingly hard concentric strata of siliceous sandstones, 
concentric upon a nucleus, but the strata exceedingly difficult to exfo- 
liate, the rock being purely siliceous, throwing batk the hammer with 
“ee force,” These spheres are packed closely oe Dahle and so inti- 


= ir this Pals were Buddhists, this tradition may allude to their overthrow by the 
Kajas of the Brahminical faith; but all authentic records of those times appear to 
be lost, at least in this province.—F. J. 

>} Bos. frontalis, or an allied species.—Cur. As. Soc. 

F 1 enclose a copy of this letter as a part of Lieut. Rowlatt’s Journal.—F. J. 
3x 
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“mately joined ne some erent pressure as to resemble columns ; the . 
pressure that has brought them into contact, whether from below, above, 
or laterally, has caused them td be much flattened on every side, so 
much so that they resemble square columns, varying from two to twenty 
feet in length; but on a closer ins ection, the joint of each separate 
sphere may be traced on the side of the exposed column. 

The bed, as far as exposed, Fig. No. 2, is about twelve feet in height, the 
top row of stones generally being nearly perfect circles, of about three 
feet diameter, the centre ones elliptical, and the lower part of the bed is 
composed of a series of layers of much flattened spheres, varying from 
ten to two inches in diameter; and although crushed into so small a 
space, each individual stratum, however fine or thread-like in its struc- 
ture, is perfectly preserved and well exhibited. 

In Fig. 3, where with the aid of steel wedges I managed to burst open 
a sphere, the fracture has taken place in the middle of a thin red gravel- 
like stratum of about one-eighth of an inch in thickness, and not through 
the whole strata or congentric coats, but leaving a corresponding hollow, 
from whence the globe containing the smaller strata and nucleus has 
started: upon chiselling away the outer surface of the protruding ball, 

another coloured stratum is discovered. In Fig. 4, a flattened globe . 
presents its central group of strata projecting as a cylindroid; the frac- 

ture here, as is generally the case, has occurred at one of the grayel-red 

~~ strata, o shich nature are all the delicately pencilled concentric rings 
noticeable on the fractured surfaces of Nos. 1, 2,3, 4and 5 Figs. The | 
intermediate strata are composed of fine white arenaceous particles, in- 
termixed with red, black, and brown pamene of the same nature, The 
_.__ red lines, which in some specimens are ‘almost inyisible from their ex- 
ss treme ‘fineness, are evidently tinged with the oxide of iron, traces of 
which are algo visible on the outer coating of the globes. Some of these 
Bes lobes, flattened out to an immense size, 1 have calculated must have 
been : six feet in diameter when perfectly spherical, with many hundred 
aoe Bs _ concentric strata, though not all perfect, some running into and crossing — 
o each other in great confusion ; but the generality of the well dere ‘ 
ae ure perfect, 
tis difficult to imagine how such of not-only. congas’ 
es, but concentric s spheres, similar in. ae ‘the coats | of n 
mee gould ¢ ever have Sp ed so ouaee a scale, for 
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“in their formation no trace is left of the globes ever having, at any 


period, been at rest. Had they been so, the point 
pressing or resting on the ground, most certainly would nof have had 
that the strata are concentric to 


d’appui, or that Loe ae 


ra 


2 the concentric strata passed under it ; 
a common nucleus I have proved by bursting open many of the globes, 
the strata invariably exfoliating as in Nos. 3and 4. The nucleus, — 

whatever it may be, must be an exceedingly small and insignificant pars 

v ticle, as I have fractured through several globes to within a quarter of 
an inch of the innermost centre, and found nothing ; the strata varying 
from the fineness of a hair to six inches in depth, and the spheres from 
six feet diameter to the size of a pea, : 

Having noticed a series of what I thought were the projecting edges 

' of small shells running in a straight line nearly parallel to the major ~ 

axis of one of the elliptical stones, and traversing all the strata, (vide 

No. 1, fig. a,) I had it broken open in that line ; and in so doing, exposed 

to view a bed of about a foot in width, of very closely compressed 

blotches, of a delicately soft argillaceous substance, of a pale yellow ‘. 
color, impalpably fine when dissolved in water; no individual” particle” 
being visible under a powerful lens. 

I traced this curious formation for about two hundred yards along the 

base of the hill where it suddenly ceases, the sandstone regaining its, = 

usual horizontality of stratification. ; | 


be? 
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. Notes, chiefly Geological, across the iuaariyre of the Southern India, from 77 
Madras, Lat. N. 13° 5* to Goa, Lat. N. 15° 30° by the Beulpily 
Pass and Ruins of Bijanugger. By Carrain Newsoup, FR. See 
M. N.I., Assistant Commissioner Kurnool, Madras Territory. 8 
Physical aspect of the plain between Madras and the Naggery EEE ~~ ais: 
The country lying between Madras, and the Eastern Ghaut line of the OM. | 
Naggery hills, is a maritime plain, about 34 miles broad, rising see ag 
towards the base of the mountains. It is watered by the Coom stream, YP ox * 
which finds its way to the sea at Madras, and by the Cortelair which, Es = 
after receiving the Nagegery river, communicates with the sea by the, 
salt lagoon of Ennore, about ten miles North of Madras. =< 
A few gentle undulations or swells running generally to the S.W. ¥ 
alone interrupt the flat monotony of this great plain, the surface of Tie 2 
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which is studded with numerous trunks, and often verdant with rice 
and raggi cultivation. 

Plantations of the betel-yine and patches of sugar-cane are scattered 
here and there, and tall groves of cocoa-nuts and palmyras tower over 
an underwood composed chiefly of the dwarf date, cactus, euphorbia, 
and mimosa. ‘These form a low jungle covering the higher sterile, dry 
patches, which intervene between the lower cultivated portions. 

Soils. The surface soil is usually sandy, and many extensive tracts 
are entirely covered with a fine sand resembling that of the sea, and 
lateritic debris. The sandy soil occasionally passes into a silt and 
fine red clay, largely used in pottery and brick-making. 

The subsoils are in some situations beds of kunker of various thickness, 
of mAurrum, or disintegrated rock, and granitic and hypogene rocks; 
thin beds of grey marl overlie, near the coast, beds of a black clay im- 
bedding pelagic shells of recent species, laterite, and a loosely aggre- 
gated sandstone which passes into slate clays, both white and co- 
loured, with oxide of iron of various shades. | 

Of the rocks above-mentioned granite, gneiss, and hornblende schists 
are found basing all the rest, occasionally rising above the surface, but 
in general thickly covered. The granite near the coast is usually of the 
variety termed pegmatite, being composed of quartz and felspar ex- 
clusively ; above the surface it commonly appears in naked bosses, and 
detached concentrically-weathering blocks. On approaching the base 
of the mountains these blocks become more frequent, and are mingled 
with similar globular masses of basaltic greenstone, outgoings of the 
numerous dykes which prevail in the granite and hypogene rocks. Frag- 
ments of quartz rock, chert, jasper, and sandstone also occur, more 

or less rolled, derived doubtless from the Naggery beds. ‘he gneiss 
ah usually contains hornblende. 
" . Oceasional beds of laterite occur. One I observed between Madras 
‘and Poonamallee, which passes into a loose sandstone and felspathic 
shale. Laterite has been employed in the construction of the fort at 
5 _Poonamallee and in the revetment of the old fort of Tripassore. 
Eastern’ Ghauts. The southerly line of Ghaut elevation appears to 
_termin ate on t the N. bank of the Naggery river, south of Hodgson n pettah, 
sae * pd farther west in the bluff peak of Naggery nose; but it, in reality, 
: 7 — memection westerly, and aoptherty: forming a great mountainous 
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curve by Muddoordroog, Chellumpolliam, and Mymundeldroog to the 
great break of the Eastern Ghauts at Saute¢hur. 

The low hills at the foot of the Naggery chain are of granite, pi 
hornblende, schist, and basaltic greenstone. The height of the main 
chain itself near Cumbancumdroog, where it supports a small table- 
land, is stated at 2550 feet above the sea. The sandstone cliffs by which 
the chain is crested have a columnar aspect; but those forming the 
lower part of the ridge clearly proved this appearance to be deceptive, 
and that the rock rests in thick beds on the granite, having a dip 
towards the west. ‘he columnar appearance is owing to the nearly 
vertical fissures which intersect the strata at right angles; and which, 
in the thicker beds, constitute their most marked feature. A highly 
illustrative instance of-the jointed structure is seen in the mural sand- 
stone cliffs cresting the sacred hill of Tripati. These cliffs usually 
support table-lands of greater or less extent. ‘To the east of the chain, 
between it and the sea, runs a low flat-topped ridge, which for want of 
leisure I was unable to examine. The Naggery hills, as the traveller 
proceeds in a N.W. direction, lose their peculiar crested appearance, 
and acquire a smoother outline,—a feature possibly to be attributed to 
the almost total disappearance of the granite and greenstone on which 
they rest. ‘The Tripati spur, however, which takes an abrupt turn to 
the east, resumes this appearance ;* but it again disappears in the hills 
of Curcumbaddy: the latter, as we ascend towards the table-land, 
diminish in height, and acquire rounder tops and gentler declivities, 
in general clothed with vegetation. . 

Tripati. The approach to Tripati from the south is extremely 
beautiful, lying over a large and cultivated plain cinctured by an 
amphithegtre of picturesque hills. The plain gradually slopes to the foot 
of the holy mountain, at the southern base of which the town of Tripati 
lies. The mountain itself, with its mural crest of reddish sandstone, the 
path for pilgrims to the celebrated shrine leading up its steep side, 
ar aguas ae three antique pyramidal gateways, and the town at the 


~ ‘ 


ro 8 have since heard from Capt. Bell, Engineers, thata porphyritic granite is seen 
at the western base of this sacred mountain. Greenish and dark coloured whetstones 
are often used by native barbers all over the country, which are quarried in the argil- 

laceous beds néar Tripati, | but are not so much she as the imported Turkey oil 
stones: 
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foot overlooked by lofty pagodas,—form an interesting study for the 
pencil. ‘The surface of the plain is covered with a reddish sandy soil. 
The old boundary of the Tamul and ‘elinghi kingdoms, the Andra and 
Dravida-des, is in this vicinity. 

Curcumbaddy. From Tripati to Curcumbaddy the road skirts the 
southern flank of the Tripati hills in an’ E.N.E. direction to Cur- 
cumbaddy. ‘The rocks in the immediate vicinity of Curcumbaddy are 
of a crystalline sandstone passing into quartz rock of a white or 
slightly green hue, radiated with red bands. 

Baulpilly. From Curcumbaddy the road at first lies over a short 
table-land, and then descends into the valley of Baulpilly, bounded to the 
BK. and W. by two ranges of hills. The face of the country is covered . 
with a thicket abounding with bamboos. The soil is red, but darker and 
softer, from the admixture of argillaceous and calcareous matter, than that 
hitherto seen : it contains vegetable matter mingled with the alluvium. 
Bajra, raggi, and culti are cultivated with success. The formation 
consists of sandstone less quartzose than that of Curcumbaddy, and 
of the argillaceous shales into which the Cuddapah limestone passes. 
The lines of cleavage in the latter are nearly vertical, and almost at 
right angles with those of stratification; but I did not observe them 
passing into the structure of the sandstone. This may be seen near 
the rude barrier gate of the Baulpilly Pass. ‘The softer shales are 
usually found in the lower parts of the valley, and the sandstone cap- 
ping these summits of the hills. Dykes of basaltic greenstone occur 
traversing the shales 4nd slates; also veins of quartz. Fragments of 
flinty slate, chert, and jasper are frequent. The surrounding country 
is wild and*romantic. 

Codoor. The road passes partly through a bamboo jungle up the 
centre of the Baulpilly valley in a north-westerly direction to Codoor, 
qa small” village in the Cuddapah collectorate, 108 miles travelling dis- 
tance N.W. from Madras. Here the hills on either side open out 
into a delightful plain watered by the Gungama, and smiling with culti- 
vation, principally of bajra, raggi, culti, and indigo. The Pass of 
Baulpilly leads over a rocky belt that stretches across the valley, and 


Poe forms. an anticlinal line, from which the Gungama and a branch of the 





‘Calastry river flow in contrary directions ; the first towards the N.w. 
to the Pennaur, and the latter towards the S.E. by ae The 
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formation is argillaceous limestone passing into argillaceous shales, 
capped occasionally by sandstone. Extensive deposits of kunker contri- 
bute much to the fertility of the soul. 

Nundaloor. The route from Codoor to Nundaloor, a distance of thirty 
miles and upwards, lies up the valley of Baulpilly, which is obstructed in 
many parts by rock spurs from the flanking ranges. Approaching Nun- 
daloor the hills become barer, more conical and mammiform. Nun- 
daloor is a small town, about 1374 miles N.W. from Madras, and situat- 
ed on the left bank of the Baugonuddi or Cheyair stream, which flows 
northerly to the Pennaur river, east of Sidhout ; and is here three furlongs 
broad, witha bed of coarse sand. The surrounding formation is argillace- 
ous and calcareous shales, schist, and sandstone : the soil is sandy; and pro- 
duces, among other articles, indigo and a considerable quantity of rice. 
The rice lands are irrigated by a large tank, situated a little to the west of 
the village, which derives its supply principally from the rain water that 
rushes down during the monsoon from the tops and sides of the hills lying 
to the westward. Palmyras appear to thrive in low situations in the sandy 
soil. In some of the hills in this vicinity the lines of stratification 
can be distinctly traced, even at a considerable distance. ‘he strata 
dip at an angle of 12° to the south of east; the strike of the beds 
N. by W. The cleavage lines of the shales and schists are much more 
vertical than the planes of stratification, forming with them an angle 
of about 45°, but dipping in the same direction. The latter are dis- 
tinctly marked, even in hand specimens, by alternate parallel light and 
dark bands, The seams are often filled with"friable calcareous in- 
crustations. From acompact argillaceous slate of a light greyish green 
with fine chloritic laminz, it passes. into white and purple shales. 
Minute spangles of mica occur disseminated. ‘The sandstone, as we 
recede from the granite, becomes less crystalline, and acquires argil- 
laceous matter, though veins of white quartz are still seen traversing 
it. ‘The light coloured argillaceous slate, held in the platinum forceps 
before the blowpipe, whitens and fuses into a whitish enamel ; the purple 
shale after deepening in colour melts partially, and with difficulty, into 
a number of minute greyish globules. With borax it fuses into a 
light green glass, which becomes greyish on cooling; and, with carbo- 
nate of soda, with effervescence, into a glass of a darker green, The soil 


here is sandy and calcareous ; debris of the sandstone, limestone, and clay 
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slate. From Nundaloor the range of hills flanking the western side 
of the valley is crossed by a defile to the plains of Cuddapah. The 
summits of many of these hills are capped with sandstone ; while lime- 


stone and its associated shales are seen near their bases in the vallies, — 


as at Wontimetta and near Bankrapet. 

Cuddapah. Cuddapah is situated at the western entrance of the flat 
valley of the Pennaur, from which river_it lies about six miles south. 
The height of the plain, in the midst of which Cuddapah is situated, is 
about 500 feet from the level of the sea. The Pennaur flows at the 
base of the northern range in an easterly direction towards Nellore, 
below which it disembogues into the Bay of Bengal. The stream, 
on the banks of which Cuddapah stands, takes its rise in the hills to 
the south of the place, and pursues a northerly course to the Pennaur. 
Other streams of minor note intersect the plain. The soil covering the 
surface is generally black, mixed with sand and caleareous matter: to 
the west of the cantonment, a thin stratum of sandy soil overlies a bed 
of kunker, from one to four or five feet thick; in some places compact 
like travertine, and in others having a pisiform, tuberose, and tufaceous 
structure. Some specimens when broken exhibit a crystalline radiated 
structure; others a concentric form. Below this lies a bed of limestone, 
generally purple and of a shaly structure, mingled with argillaceous matter. 
The bed of kunker, however, does not always intervene: the latter rock, 
where it is tufaceous, has often.a concentric appearance resembling 
stalactite ; and sometimes appears in pisiform concretions both detached 
and adherent to the stbjacent mass. It is still in process of formation 
from water slowly percolating from below; the stems of the grasses 
around which it has formed, are often found undecayed. 

Eastern Range. Ghauts, North of Cuddapah, On ascending the range, 
north of Cuddapah, where it overlooks the diamond mines of Chinnoor 
and Ovalumpully, I found the base and sides to be covered with angular 
‘fragments of a very hard ferruginous sandstone. Advancing a little way up 
the ascent, a narrow bed of a greyish quartz, following the line of bearing, 
is crossed. Here and there slightly convex plateaus of compact crys- 
talline sandstone, passing into quartz rock, of various shades of red, are 
observable amid the loose blocks and vegetation with which the surface is 
almost concealed. Large amorphous masses of the greyish quartz, rock 
appear at irregular distances on the summit; someof them ten feet high. 
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Fragments of the same are strewed around, partly lying upon, and 
partly imbedded m, a fine reddish soil resulting from the weathering of 
the subjacent rock. Near the summit I picked up pieces of a vesicular 
ferruginous rock with tubular sinuosities, a species of laterite, and ap- _ 
parently of the same structure as that on the summit of the Ganjicotta 
hills. The tops of these, as well as of the other hills in the vicinity, 
present slightly convex plateaus forming table-lands of circumscribed 
extent. ‘The relative altitude does not suffer any considerable varia- 
tion, not exceeding, I believe, 1500 feet above the level of the plain. 
The sides are deeply indented by abutments jutting out at right angles 
to the line of bearing. In the ravines that separate them, fine echoes 
are produced. The sides and summits are thickly clothed with vegeta- 
tion and low forest. ‘The wells at the base of the range to the south of 
Cuddapah are cut through strata, varying from eight to twenty feet in 
thickness, of compact and tufaceous kunker. 

Bankrapet Runge, South of Cuddapah. Passing the small tank of Ipa- 
Penta, the ground gradually ascends and becomes jungly. Several rivulets 
are crossed until a rather high ground is reached, where two defiles 
branch off; the one to the left or east, leads to the water-fall of the 
Pedda Garhi, and the other to the right to that of the Chinna “Garhi. 
There I pitched my tent on the right bank of a stream, and proceeded 
on horseback over a stony jungly path winding through defiles, over- 
looked by jungly hills and mural precipices of sandstone. The Pedda 
Garhi is one of those singular fissures through the sandstone, like that 
of Ganjicotta, cleaving the rocks diagonally across the line of stratifica- 
tion from the summit to the base. The sides are precipitous rocky 
facades, narrowing rather abruptly, aq the traveller advances southerly, 
into a fissure two or three yards wide, with salient and re-entering 
angles. At the base of the western cliffs are pools filled with the clear 
water, which drips in a perpetual rain from seams in the disrupted strati- 
fied rocks which have a dip of about 8° to the N.E. The precipice on 
the left, or on the north-east, distils no water. Here we see one of the 
very few illustrations observed in Southern India of the theory of springs. 
The water evidently percolates through the porous strata capping the 


higher adjacent summits to lower impervious beds, where collecting it 


git va — i i oF he strata, and finds an exit in the fissure which has 
Jz | 
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broken off the continuation ; between the rocks on the right and those 
on the left, the latter are of course perfectly dry, The cleft in the rock 
proceeds, according to the natives, to a considerable distance, till at 
length, from the height and closeness of its high rocky walls, the rays 
of the sun are excluded. Natives from superstitious motives dread ex- 
ploring its recesses, and tell many incredible tales of the vengeance 
with which the Genius Loci has visited intruders. The bottom of the 
fissure is completely covered with water to an uncertain depth. Huon- 
dreds of the finny tribe sport in the clear depths of the water, which I 
could not persuade the guides to attempt to catch, as they hold them 
sacred. ) 

Chinna Garhi. I now proceeded to the smaller spring, or the Chinna 
Garhi. Here the water gushes in a small silvery cascade from a cliff 
about 200 feet high into a deepish pool among the rocks below, disap- 
pearing through a narrow cleft, probably a continuation of the principal 
fissure, to re-appear in the form of a spring below by some fault or dis- 
location in the strata. In the rains it cannot run off by this outlet as 
fast as it collects, and a large geep bason is formed, as evinced by the 
black ferruginous coating with which some of the rocks in the yicinity are 
covered. ‘The temperature of this pool I found to be 68.5°, three feet 
below the surface; temperature of air in shade 80°; in sun 86°. The 
dropping of the thermometer into the water disturbed hosts of the small 
fishes that rose to the surface, evading all my efforts to catch them. 
The water is remarkably transparent, sparkling, and agreeable to the 
taste, probably from cchtaining a large proportion of fixed air,» 

_The formation of the range in this neighbourhood is a reddish white, 
and greenish sandstone, interstratified with shales of various shades of 
purple and light green, and passing into quartz rock, or arenaceous 
schists, ‘Large cavities occur filled with beautiful crystals of quartz, 
and alittle hzmatitic nodular and stalactiform iron ore. I observed a 
furnace for the smelting of this at the foot of the range. The rocks 
are distinctly stratified, having a dip towards the North and East, 


varying from 12° to 6°, The joints dip about 70°, and are crossed by 
others at nearly right angles, separating the masses into cubes and rhombs, 


The ripple mark is seen very distinctly on the lamina of some of the 
arenaceous schists, ‘The soil is a light red, and sandy: the-vegetation 
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on the hill sides, luxuriant. Few of the trees or shrubs were seeding or 
flowering, but amid a multitude of others I observed the Tectona gran- 
dis, Dalbergia latifolia, Pterocarpus Santalinus, Erythrina indica, the 


' Mimosa Xylocarpa, Carissa spinarum, and the Ixora parviflora used for 


torches. In the plain are seen the Aloe perfoliata, Euphorbia, Cassia 
auriculata, Ficus indica, Elate sylvestris, Borassus flabelliformis, Melia 
azadirachta, Tamarindus indica, and the Asclepias gigantea. The prin- 
cipal articles of cultivation are saffron, imdigo, white juari, raggi, 
rice, castor oil plant. Among the wild animals frequenting the hills 
are the tiger, leopard, bear, porcupine, wild bear, several varieties of 
monkeys, and also the Indian land tortoise. , 

I returned to my tent about 4 p. o., after being nearly twelve hours 
on horseback, and twenty-four hours without refreshment. 

Started at three o’clock this morning towards Cuddapah: after about 
eight miles ride arrived at the Biuga. This is a sacred spring in a shady 
Tamarind tope, The Hindus haye erected a small Gopar over it, and con- 


_ ducted the water from the mouth of a sculptured cow or bull, to be seen at 


the bottom of the clear pool in which the water collects. In the shade 
of the tope stands a temple to the tutelar god of the spring, BAugama 
Iswara; hard by are five or six other springs bubbling from the rock, 
and following into the river close by. ‘The temperature of the two 
springs, which I tried at sunrise, I found to be the same, viz. 88° ; of 
the water in the river 72°, and of the atmosphere 65°. The springs 
are evidently thermal. he cause of their appearance is a fault in 
the subjacent sandstone strata, They lie abont ten miles N. by E. 
from the Pedda Garhi. The water appears perfectly pure and well 
tasted. bnwt ; 
_Chillumcoor. This village and halting place is about twenty-six miles 
and a half to the westward of Cuddapah. It comprises about eighty 
houses, inhabited chiefly by Aunbis, or cultivators. ‘There are also a few 
Brahmans and Mussulmans. It seems to have once been a place of greater 
importance, and its pagodas have an air of considerable antiquity : they 
are dedicated to Iswara and Hanuman. Inscriptions on slabs of red 
sandstone now lying prostrate, do not afford the date of the building 
of these structures ; but inform us that the temple to Iswara was endowed 
by Harihara, king of Bijanugger, in 1300 of the Salivahana era, or 
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about A. D. 1383. The small /ath, or pillar, in front of the temple to 
Hanuman, according to the inscription, was erected A. S. 1670 by 
Ram Reddy of Chintalconda, and Chunapa Reddi of Vellipaulum. 
Cotton, indigo, raggi, juari, bajra, are the staple articles of culti- 
vation. Soil, principally Regur with saline patches, taken advantage 
of by natives for the manufactory of salt. The adjacent country is 
a plain bounded to the north and south by low ridges of hills. Near the 
village the limestone alternates with thin beds of sandstone passing 
into a greenish arenaceous schist. A trap dyke has crossed both 


_ rocks; but, from the deep superstratum of soil the line of junction 


could not be seen. Fragments of rocks converted into jasper are seen 
marking the course of the dyke, which is attended by a profuse deve- 
lopment of kunker. Incrustations of muriate of soda occur between 
the laminez of the arenaceous schist, as may be seen in the well near 


the Traveller's bungalow. A little beyond this, a bed of a granular — 


crystalline limestone is seen in contact with this schist, which, from the 


massive character of the detached blocks, and the structure and colour _ 


of the rock itself, has much the appearance of a grey felspathic granite 
or trachyte. ‘To the N. E. it passes into a breccia with angular frag- 
ments of the arenaceous slate, siliceous limestone, chert and jasper 
imbedded. The presence of the two last minerals indicate the for- 
mation of this bed to have taken place subsequent to the intrusion of 
the trap dyke, which appears to have broken up the limestone and 


-sehist into the fragments now impacted in the crystalline breccia. 


The following is a section presented by a well in the neighbourhood 
of the village. (See Pilate.) 

The kunker is often dug out in rough square masses, and used in 
building walls. Blue limestone, with iron pyrites in nearly horizontal 
strata, is seen in the beds of all the rivulets in the neighbourhood, and 
also in the bed of the Pennaur, which flows about eight miles to the 


north. of the village. The nearest hills are of sandstone. 


Chittawarapilly. The road passes for the most part between two 


grange of sandstone passing into arenaceous slates of yarious degrees of 


ess and compactness, which generally dip at an angle of 6° to the 


®: N.E. The higher hills are crowned with thick beds of sandstone 


supporting table-lands, Vertical joints and fissures often intersect these 
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nearly tubular masses, which give an appearance of a wall of Cyclopean 
masonry, running in a line with the crest as far as the eye can reach. 
The lower beds will be generally found schistose, and of smoother out- 
line. 

Range to the South of the Bungalow. ‘The eastern extremity of the 


range to the south of the road has a remarkably rugged appearance, and — 


large masses of rock lie precipitated on its base and sides. On ascend- 
ing to ascertain the cause of disturbance, I found the hill to have been 
penetrated by the ramification of a large basaltic dyke. The rock com- 
posing the dyke passes from a porphyritic to a compact structure. Pale 
green felspar crystals are imbedded in a crystalline paste of hornblende. 
Circular and oval cavities, filled with a faint reddish mineral resembling 
cornelian, and a white mineral resembling prehnite, are found in the 
greenstone. In the compact varieties augite replaces the hornblende. 
Near the summit of the hill the basalt appears in four and five sided 
prisms, about a foot in length, the lower part of the joints convex, fitting 
into the concave surface of the supporting prisms. A thin incrustation 
of carbonate of lime occurs between the prisms. The sandstone is 
highly quartzose, and ferruginous, and acquires a cellular slaggy struc- 
ture resembling some varieties of laterite. 
In wandering among the chain of hills to the S. of the Bungalow, I 
picked up some slabs of laminar sandstone, from the surface of which 
project oval and circular conceutric concretions, from the size of a shilling 
to that of a half-crown in circumference. The outer circle is nearly 
white, the second darker, enclosing a hard solid-nucleus. ‘These con- 
cretions are harder than the imbedding sandstone, from which they 
are with difficulty separated, and by weathering less rapidly, project 
in relief on the surfaces of air-exposed slabs: they penetrated from 
half an inch to an inch into the substance of the rock. When broken, 


they do not differ in appearance from the sandstone, except in being a 
little whiter, and of a finer sand. Some of the more finely laminated 


slates present on their planes vivid dendroidal delineations, 


Range to the North of the Bungalow. ‘The sandstone hills to the North 


= 


of the Bungalow support the table-land of Ganjicotta. Ramifications of 


a greenstone dyke are seen to run along their base, attended by a profu- 
sion of kunker deposit. 
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Tallapodatoor. This village stands in a plain on the right, or South 
bank of the Pennaur, about twelve miles W. N. W. from Chittawaripilly. 
The Gundicotta hills flank its North bank, from which they are about 
three miles direct distance. At their base I found a siliceous greenish 
slate which, higher up the ascent, is capped by tubular masses of sandstone 
dipping conformably at a slight angle of about 4° to N. E. The gene- 
ral direction of the strata, and of the chain itself, is nearly S. E. The 
laminze of the slates also run S. E., and ure intersected by nearly vertical 
joints at short distances running E. S. E. These fissures pass into the 
superjacent sandstone. Cavities, which have apparently once been 
filled with a ferruginous earth or clay, are here frequent in the faces 
of the sandstone cliffs. 

Concretions in the Sandy banks of the Pennaur. The steep bank of 
the Pennaur near Tallapodatoor is composed of a thick accumulation 
of sand, silt, quartz, and jasper pebbles, and kunker. The latter is 
seen often in stalactiform concretions in the substance of the sand and 
silt, which have been formed by the infiltration of water charged with 

‘lime. In many instances these concretions have formed round the stems 
and roots of grasses, some of which are still vegetating within their 
stony case; but by far the greater portion have withered, passed into 
dust, and fallen out leaving cavities or casts. 

Small dunes of sand are seen in this vicinity on the South bank of 
the Pennaur drifted by the N. W. winds. r 

Tarputri. At Tarputri, the next march, are two handsome pago- 
das, dedicated to Chintal Raya and Ram Iswara, elaborately decorated 
with sculptured bas-reliefs representing the exploits of Rama, and the 

‘adventures of the Indian Apollo, Krishna, and other mythological 
events. Among them is a figure holding a bow, made hke the Grecian 

‘bow, a form rarely met with in Hindu sculpture. The unfinished 

gateway of dark basaltic greenstone presents a mass of graceful sculp- 
ture scarcely excelled, in my opinion, by any thing in the ruins of 

Bijanugger, or Mahavelipur, though on a much minor scale. 

_ ‘The three Sassanams or inscriptions on stone in these temples, which 

I had copied, were in the Telugu character and language, may bear 
date severally 1429, 1431, and 1435 of the Salivahana era, and the name 

____ of the then reigning sovereign at Bijanugger, Narsengha Rayel. 
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Tarputri is still a considerable place: it is the capital of a taluk, with 
a population of about 4256 Hindus, (chiefly kunbis) and 2155 Mussul- 
mans. The language is Telugu, 

From Tallapoedatoor to Tarputri, (about ten miles). The road lies 
over an extensive plain watered on the north by the Pennaur, cover- 
ed with regur and a soil of a dark coffee red, except where lime- 
stone prevails, when it assumes a cineritious colour. The substratum 
is generally a bed of kunker. Trap dykes are frequently crossed. Tarputri 
is situated on the right bank of the Pennaur. The only hill in the 
vicinity is of greenstone, associated with a greenstone slate curiously 
mottled by dark oyal spots. On the summit of this hill, I found kunker 
imbedding angular bits of the rock. Beyond Tarputri, near Vaimpully, 
close to a dyke of basaltic greenstone, masses of calcareous spar with 
quartz are seen jutting from the surface, many of them incrusted with 
drusy crystals of quartz. ‘The spar, in some instances, has been pene- 
trated by the basalt, and coloured of a dull green. Fragments of jasper, 
flint, chert, brown, green and white, are strewed on the surface. Mounds 
of kunker are also frequent. Trap dykes continue from Vaimpully 
to Ryelcherroo. 

Ryelcherroo. Near this place limestone, sandstone, and sandstone 
conglomerate prevail, associated with jasper and chert. Tippoo, it is 
said, dug a considerable quantity of the latter for musket ‘flints. The 
hill in which the excavations lie, is about 1} mile S. W. from the small 
fort. Its base consists of a greyish laminar limestone, with a rugged 
external appearance, and veined with calcareous Spar and quartz. As- 
cending the hill, the limestone becomes less crystalline, and changes 
its colour to shades of a greenish blue and pale flesh colour, until the 
sandstone conglomerate, by which the hill is capped, is reached, A little 
below the summit amid the blocks of pudding stone and sandstone, lie 
Tippoo’s excavations for flints ; they are dug out in externally ochreoug 
and rusty coloured, irregularly shaped, blackish, grey and white masses. 
They are a variety of chert far less tough than the English flint of the 


chalk formation, splitting easily on a smart blow. The summit of the 


hill is strewed with pieces of red jasper, and pebbles of a flinty quartz 

and calcareous spar. , _ 
A native of the village turns neat cups and vases from a pale yel- 

lowish and white magnesian limestone, which is procured at a hill in 
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the Pupal jungle near Yengunapilly, about eight or nine miles in a 
southerly direction from the Bungalow.* It is a low bill, rising abruptly 
from the Regur or cotton ground at its base, with a gentle slope 
from the east into low cliffs of limestone which front the west, towards 
which quarter the hill falls with an abrupt and steep declivity. The 
surrounding hills are mostly of sandstone. The*base is composed of 
a crystalline bluish grey limestone passing, as the cliff ascends, into 
a number of beautiful shades of red, yellow, green, and white. Some 
dark green varieties resemble precious serpentine ; others imbed silvery 
white, and yellow pyrites. Calc spar, white, fibrous, and-pale yel- 
lowish brown, occurs in veins, and coating fragments of rock. On the 
eastern slope of the hill is an excavation, whence the Brahmins dig a 
chalk, which is used for marks of caste, and for white-washing houses. 
At Putsa Marculpilly a massive asbestus, associated with a white 
magnesian and calcareous earth, occurs in a bed in the limestone. 
The former is of a dull greenish grey colour, passing into a mottled 
yellowish white. It is tough under the hammer, and breaks into 
fibrous flexible fragments. ; 
Junction line of granite with the Limestone and Sandstone formation 
near Yairypully. A mile or two west from Ryelcherroo, between the 
granite range north of Gooty on the west, and the limestone and sand- 
stone hills of Ryelcherroo on the east, extends a plain about a mile 
broad intersected by a nullah, which I examined in vain for a section 
showing the junction of the limestone with the granite. The surface 
of the plain is covered with angular pebbles of quartz, chert, jasper, 
and of a breccia composed of angular bits of quartz, derived probably 
from the granite, imbedded in q jaspery paste, and of a sandstone grit 
imbedding reddish jasper and chert, which is seen in veins in the 
limestone. The limestone composing the hills on the eastern boundary 
pf this plain is siliceous; so much so, as to afford sparks with steel. 
It alternates in the same hill with a purple and yellowish shale, and a 
crystalline sandstone, which is generally found capping the summits. 
There are a few exceptions, however, where the limestone continues to 
the summit, the sandstone having been stripped off by denudation. 


et * ‘The Mhssulmans, from the supposed qualities of the stone in dtcovering tesa, 


| call it “* Pad-zahr,"’ or Bezour stone. By the Hindus on the spot, it is called sh \aurko 
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Veins of calcareous spar and quartz intersect both rocks; the former 
also occurs in filbert-sized nodules in the looser varieties of the sandstone. 
The strata dip at an angle of 10° from the granite towards the E. The 
direction of the sandstone ranges is S. 45° E. The surface of the lime- 
stone is grooved with furrows, which have a generally south-westerly 
direction. This surface is uneven, unlike the regular polished surfaces 
formed by glaciers. 

Crossing the plain towards the granite, the fragments become more 
quartzy, and at the base of the nearest granite hill runs a belt of a pale 
reddish jaspideous rock in an E. 10° 5, direction, penetrated by numerous 
quartz veins. Large beds of quartz occur also in the granite, and are 
often seen between this and Gooty to form entire hills. The limestone 
and sandstone terminate in a small hill on the left of the road, a little 


to the eastof Yairypully, about nine miles E. from Gooty. The pebbles 


of the conglomerate have not been transported from any great distance ; 
the angular ones appear to haye once formed part of the jaspery and 
chert yeins, which traverse the limestone; and the rounded pebbles have 
probably been carried by the stream from the adjacent hills. Their 
course may also account for the furrows just alluded to, on the surface 
of the limestone, on the summits of those hills which have not been 
capped by the conglomerate. 

Gooty. ‘The limestone and sandstone formation is now taken leave 
of. From the village of Yairypully, about nine miles east from Gooty, 
nothing but granitic trap and quartz rocks, associated with gneiss and 
hornblende schist, present themselves ; the latter ferm several picturesque 
peaks to the left of the road. ‘The rock of Gooty is a vast precipitous 


mass of. a sienitic granite, composed principally of reddish felspar 


quartz, a little mica, hornblende, and actynolite. The actynolite occurs 
with felspar in thin yeins of a lively green, or in drusy surface crystals. 
At its base, gneiss occurs with beds of a brilliant hornblede schist, dip- 
ping at an angle of 62° from the hill, %. ¢. to the west. This schistous 
bed forms the rising ground on which the Idgah stands: it is penetrated 
by quartz and granitic veins, which I was unable to trace to the main 
rock. It imbeds nests and drusy crystals of actynolite. Dykes of 
tic greenstone are numerous. : 

Height of Gooty plain and rock. The approximative heigh@ above the 


sea by the boiling point of water of the plain at the base of the Gooty 
4a 
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rock 1s 1200 feet ; and that of the summit of the latter above the plain, 
about 900 fect. From the old flagstaff at the top is a fine view extend- - 
ing over a sea of hills to the East and Northward; and over the creat 
regur plains of the Ceded Districts to the West. ‘To the South the 
Gooty range is prolonged to the Cuddapah and Mysore frontiers. 

A dark narrow cavern infested by bats is shown in the granite near 
the top of the rock, at the bottom of which is a well which the natives 
affirm, with little probability, communicates with the Paumri stream in 
the plain below. Gooty is said to have derived its origin from the Rishi 
Gotama’s residence on the rock. The fort is naturally of great strength, 
and the favourite abode of the Mahratta chief, Morari Row. 

Goontacul. Between this place and Gooty, from which it is about 
twenty miles West, granite, hypogene rocks and basaltic greenstone pre- 
vail; the latter is seen often in long low black ridges of blocks piled one 
upon the other like a huge wall of masonry, and penetrating the associated 
rocks. The blocks and masses seen in the plain North of the village of 
Guntacul are principally of the usual granite of India, composed of felspar, 
quartz, mica, and hornblende, and schorl but rarely : the crystals of fel- 


_ spar are large and well defined. This large grained granite is pene- 


trated by veins of a smaller grained granite with reddish felspar, and a 
few plates only of mica; veins of compact opaque quartz coloured by acty- 
nolite, are often numerous. Schorl occurs in the blocks of granite seen 
scattered near the great tank of Rayelcherroo. | 

We now cross into the ancient Hindu kingdom of the Karnatak from 
that of Andhra, Both Telinghi and Canarese are spoken here and at 
Gooty; but a little farther Westward, Canarese prevails. : 

Guddacul, Overlooking the bungalow on a craggy hill, stands a small 
conspicuous pagoda to Chouri Amma, It is the easternmost of a broken 
range from the W.N.W. At its Northern base is a thick bedded gneiss, 
with dark coloured mica in scales. The upper part of the hill is occu- 
pied by masses of red sienitic granite with thin veins of quartz and 
felspar coloured by actynolite. ‘The crystals of hornblende disintegrate 
into a rusty coloured powder, which leaves cavities on the wena of the 
rock in falling out. pine Mat GS srtbd; ye? 

aoe rock on which the small fort stands is ae of sienitic granite, 
. hs A greenstone sf ap At its base is an excavation, , about 
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It is in various stages of disintegration, which has been hastened and 
modified apparently by the infiltration of water containing carbonate of 
lime and muriate of soda. ‘The dark hornblende crystals have been con- 
verted into the green hue of diallage, which passes into a greenish yellow 
and feuille morte, and other deeper shades of brown. It is reticulated 
with seams, filled and lined with kunker, | have seen this singular effect 
produced on the colour of hornblende under similar conditions, in vari- 
ous parts of Southern India. It is probable, that the green, or greenish. 
yellow-coloured rock, if analysed by the chemist, would afford different 
results to those yielded by the hornblende rock prior to disintegration. 
Thus rocks and minerals often decay only to appear in other and often 
more beautiful combinations. 

The sienitic granite here exhibits great variety in structure and 
colour, from close-grained to porphyritic : flesh-coloured felspar and light 
green actynolite occur in veins. 

Bellary. The clusters of rocks on which the fort of Bellary stands, 
those overlooking the Ball-practice ground, and the Peacock hills in the 
vicinity are all composed of a crystalline granite containing hornblende 
in addition to the usual components. ‘The greater proportion of the 
felspur in this granite is flesh coloured, and imparts a prevailing tinge 
to the rock. The granite occurs in all its varietics in one mountain 
mass, compact and porpbyritic, red and grey, micaceous and hornblendic. 

The Peacock hills, and the broad-backed rock on which the fort 
stands, are nearly covered with loose cubiform blocks and rounded 
masses of granite, which appear as if shot out suddenly on the ground 
from some enormous cart. Many rise suddenly from the flat plain, like 
inverted tea cups on the surface of a table. Such is the aspect of most 
granite masses of S. India. 

Tors and logging stones abound in the Peacock hills and on the 
cluster near the Ball-practice ground, where occurs that singular pile 
figured in the XIIIth No. of the Journal Royal As. Soc. in the article 
on the quarrying granites of Egypt and India. Here also is seen, 
_one of those curious piles of calcarcous scoriz, attributed by the Hindus 

to the Racshasas of old,* A 


— . .. © Vide No, ALL, Journal Royal As. Soc., p. 129, &c. - 
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Garnetic gneiss and leptinitic gneiss occur around the bases of these 
granite rocks in contorted strata; and further to the S, and W., rise the 
hornblende and chlorite schists into the ranges of Boodihal and the 
Copper mountain. 7 

Copper Mountain. ‘This dome-shaped mountain is the highest point 
of a ridge which runs by Jondoor N. Westerly to the Tumbuddra 
near Hospett, and about five miles Westerly from Bellary. It is said 
to be 1500 feet above the plain at its base, which at Bellary is about 
1600 feet above the sea according to General Cullen’s measurements. 
The great plain at its Eastern base extends Easterly as far as Gooty, 
Northerly to the North bank of the Kistnah, and Southerly to the My- 
sore frontier: it is for the most part covered with a rich sheet of regur, 
resting either on kunker or the debris of the subjacent granitic and 
hypogene rocks ; and in addition to the bajra, and other dry grains of red 
soils, smiles with extensive crops of cotton, wheat, and the white juari. 

The inferior ridges at the base of the range are chiefly of gneiss, 
and a reddish and faint greenish quartz rock. The great mass of the 
ridge is composed of hornblende schist passing into chlorite and earthy 
ferruginous schists, capped by a wall-like naked ridge of a dark brown 

4 rock composed generally of a greyish chert, and brown iron ore, or 
jaspideous red and brown clay, in alternate layers, and resting ap- 
parently on their edges; in fact, a ribbon jasper on a large scale. The 
lamine are often highly contorted and waving. The crest is often 
broken up by transverse fissures or joints; and, at more than one part 
of its crest-like course,has suffered manifest disturbance, Its general 
direction is S. Easterly. 

A columnar mass, about 50 feet high, crowns the ridge, not far from 
the copper excavations, and serves as a guide-post to their site, which is 
nearly obliterated by earth and fragments of excavated rock, and can be 

Sane hardly found without the aid of a 7u/ari, or of a person who has previous- 
“ ly visited them. A crater-like cavity, on the top of a small mound a few 
yards i in diameter and of little depth, was pointed out as one of the exca- 

vations for copper made by order of Hyder. I examined the sides and 
; bottom of this cavity, but did not discover any vein of the ore in the 
E : &R cks “composing them, though traces of the green carbonate in their 
ee, = and incrustations are seen on the refuse thrown out, On the right 
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of the ridge a little farther to the N. W., is another excavation at the 
base of the rocky crest of the range. ' 

The ore appears to have existed only in these thin incrustations and 
seams, (for L.could not find the slightest trace of any continuous lode 
or vein,) and the project was shortly given up by Hyder. The imbed- 
ding rock is a ferruginous slate clay, and the ferruginous quartz rock 
of the crest. 

From the vicinity of these excavations rises the dome-shaped summit 
before mentioned, as the loftiest peak of the ridge. Its summit is flat- 
convex, and capped with laterite containing much iron. This tubular 
mass is precipitous on its S. W. side, and contains two apparently na- 
tural caves situate at the bottom of the precipices, of small dimensions. 

In one of these stood the shrine of the tutelary deity of the mountain ; 
and recent offerings of flowers, oil, and cocoa had been made in this rude 
rock temple, On the roofs and sides of these caverns are partial in- 
crustations of common salt and alum, which appear to have been deposited 
by water percolated through the porous mass above, and which contains 
sulphuret of iron, by the decomposition of which the sulphuric acid has 
been set free. 

This peak formed one of the stations of the Trigonometrical survey : 
a pile of stones on its surface marks the stand probably of the flag. 
The thermometer in the shade during the hottest part of the day 
stood at 72° Farenheit only, (July.) 

Descending the ridge N. of this peak, a large dyke of trap is seen 
crossing the mountain in a westerly direction., White potter’s-earth, 
kunker, and smoky quartz occur in the vicinity. At the base, a small 
seam of whitish saccharine limestone (marble) is seen in the hornblende 
rock, . 

The singular ranges and valley of Sondur to the Westward of the © 
Copper mountain, have been described already, (Madras Journal for 
Sept. 1838, p, 128). 

Ringing stones of Courtney. A little to the 5S. E, of the village of 
Courtney, about ten miles W. N. W, from Bellary, to the left of the 
road is a low, long, black ridge composed of blocks of basaltic green- 
‘stone piled one upon another,—the outgoings, in fact, of a dyke which 
penetrates and projects from the surrounding granitoidal gneiss rocks. . 
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Their piled and separated appearance is entirely owing to that natural 
process of spontaneous splitting, and concentric exfoliation when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, which I have attempted to describe elsewhere. 
_ These blocks, like phonolite and other rocks of basaltic origin, give 
out a metallic sound when struck by a stone or hammer: and here, 
from the peculiar and often delicately poised position of the blocks, the 
effect is greatly enhanced. A few years ago an ingenious person in 
London made a sort of harmonicon from slabs of basalt and other 
rocks. ‘The course of this dyke is South-westerly. | 
Darogi. From Bellary to the great tank of Daroji, about fifteen miles, 
the plain is flanked to the westward by the Copper mountain range, 
which is gradually neared. Granite and gneiss are seen in low hills and 
masses along its western base. A spur of this range ends at the S, E 
angle of the Daroji tank, throwing out a few outliers in the direction 
of its line, viz. N. W. by N._ This natural barrier line of elevation pro- 
longed by an artificial embankment, or *‘ dund,”” of stone and earth, 
nearly three miles long, dams up the water flowing down the sides of 
the ranges to the West, North-west, and South. It continues to the 
village of Daroji, beyond which is another outlier of the Palin hia 
tain range. 

One of the rocks in the line of the tank bund presents a Sacticals sec- 
tion of the strata, which do not materially differ from those forming the 
crest of the Copper mountain already described, and have a similar ver- 
tical arrrangement of lamine. ‘Traces of the green carbonate of copper 
also occur in it, and similar incrustations of the sulphate of alumina of an 

earthy texture, are found at the bottom of a quarry in a small. hill 
crowned by a Hindu temple on the bund of the tank. Small seams in 

the rock are filled with this _ mineral. Laterite, associated with a 

_ Ddlistery, and mammillary iron ore, occurs in a few small overlying 

Sa os Lhe arate 
UA little to the North of this, beyond the village, lies a small hill of ci chlo- 

ea ; and on its flanks, a lofty and extensive outburst of granite 

for sag | chain of maked rugged peaks separated by deep — trans- | 
verse gap mr ales aeeiatins towards the South. rise cen in 
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At its contact with the chloritic echist the granite loses its mica, 
becomes a pegmatite, and is seamed with vertical lines of cleavage. 
The felspar of the granite becomes more compact, and is of a pale 
pink colour. Its quartz often acquires a greenish blue tinge, probably 
from the contiguity of the chlorite, and its structure becomes pris- 
matic. Dark dendritic markings occur on the superficies of the 
prism. 

A few feet from the line of contact the mica reappears in the granite. 
Thin flakes of chlorite, however, are visible in its structure, which 
impart to it a somewhat laminar character. Actynolite also occurs 
in the veins of eurite, quartz, and felspar, with which these mountain 
masses of granite are intersected. 


The chloritic schist has been hardened and often converted into jaspi- 
deous rock at the contact. The smooth surfaces and the prismatic frag- 
ments into which it splits, on being struck by the hammer, exhibit dark 
arborescent delineations on a pale greenish yellow ground curiously con- 
trasted with the dull, greenish blue colour of the schist. Short veins 
from the granite are seen penetrating the chlorite schist; and it is 
evident that, at this point at least, as at the celebrated locality of Glen 
Tilt, the granite must have penetrated this hypogene rock ina liquid or 
semi-liquid state. Some of the seams in both rocks are lined or filled 
with calcareous incrustations. 


Bijanugger. From Daroji to the celebrated ruins of Bijanugger 
(about fifteen miles) the route lies through low clusters of hills princi- 
pally of granite and gneiss. The felspar of the-granite is usually red- 
dish, and it is often coloured by actynolite of lively shades of green. 

From the low grounds between these hills, hornblende and chloritic 
schists are frequently seen out-cropping, and are the outgoing of numer- 


ous basaltic dykes, the general direction of which is Westerly and North- — 


westerly. 5 elon 
- Angular and slightly worn fragments of a coarse variegated jasper, 


a ferruginous quartz and indurated clay, occur scattered on the surface ~ 


of the valley along which the road lies, mingled with fragments of the 
other rocks in sitd. It is probable these fragments of jasper have been 


derived from the Sondur ranges on the left or W. The range on the 


right, as Bijanugger is neared, assumes the more rugged and indented 
aspect peculiar to granite. 
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The whole of the extensive site occupied by the ruins of Bijanugger 
on the South bank of the TFumbuddra, and of its suburb Annagundi 
on the Northern bank, is occupied by great bare piles and bosses of 
granite and granitoidal gneiss separated by rocky defiles and narrow 
rugged vallies encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some of 
the larger flat bottomed vallies are irrigated by aqueducts from the 
river, and appear like so many verdant Oases in this Arabia Petriea of 
Southern India. Indeed some parts of the wilderness of Sinai reminded 
me, but on a far grander scale, of this huddled assemblage of bare 
granite rocks on the banks of the Tumbuddra. The formation is the 
same, the scantiness of vegetation, the arid aspect of the bare rocks, 
and the green spots marking the presence of springs, few and far be- 
tween in the depths of the vallies, are features common to both loca- 
lities. 

The peaks, tors, and logging stones of Bijanugger and Aunagund 
indent the horizon in picturesque confusion, and are scarcely to 
be distinguished from the more artificial ruins of the ancient Hindu 
metropolis of the Deccan, which are usually constructed with blocks 
quarried from their sides, and vie in grotesqueness of outline and mas- 
siveness of character with the alternate airiness and solidity exhibited 
by nature in the nicely poised logging stones and columnar piles, and 
in the walls of prodigious cuboidal blocks of granite which often crest 
and top her massive domes and ridges in natural Cyclopean masory. 

The granite clusters of Bijanugger are continued on the 6pposite or 
Northern bank of the river to Annagundi and Gungawutti in the 
Nizam ’‘s territories. On the East they are bounded by the great regur 
plains of the Ceded Districts, and on the West by those of the 8S. 
Mahratta country. The country to the S. has already been described. 

At first sight these elevations appear to have sprung up confusedly 
Spica order or arrangement; but I found, after ascending the loftiest 

summits, and after a careful examination of the direction of the lamine 
__ in the gneiss, interstratified beds, veins, and fissures, on both sides of the 
river, that the great general line of dislocation nearly follows that 
_ hitherto observed, viz. N. N. W. and S. 5S. E. and that the rock opening 
| eetehich the, Develiudarn Aows inte some xallonc _ 24 
ot Se caves, both natural and artificial, occur in the eraniedl The 
natural caverns are 2 aly fissures roofed by precipitated blacks, : or the 
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spaces left. between great superimposed masses of rock, and not, as in | 
limestone, laterite, &c., galleries, or caverns in the substance of the rock 
itself. 

The rock temple to Rungasami is in a low, dark cavern, formed partly 
by a fissure, and partly by artificial means. 

Lhe marks of the chisel in the granite quarries whence was excavated 
the material for constructing the great monolith statues, the temples, 
palaces, walls and aqueducts of this once magnificent city, are as fresh 
as if only of yesterday. Those in the blocks quarried from Syene in 
upper Egypt are almost equally as recent looking ; a phenomenon attri- 
butable.in part, to the great dryness of the atmosphere. 

About a mile easterly from Nimbapur, a small hamlet in the suburb 
of Bijanugger, lies an oval-shaped heap of calcareous scoria, about forty- 
five yards long by about eighteen broad, and from ten to fourteen feet 
high, partially covered by grass and other vegetation. It is evidently 
artificial, and of considerable antiquity. The Brahmins aver it to be the 
ashes of the bones of the Giant Walli, or Bali, an impious tyrant slain 
here by Kama on his expedition to Lanka (Ceylon*.) 

After passing a week in these interesting ruins, engaged in having the 
inscriptions on stone copied, rambling among its deserted temples and 
collecting the marvellous legends of the few priests that now linger on 
the principal sacred spots, I proceeded along the western flank of the 
Sondur hills, on the right bank of the Tumbuddra, towards the ferry into 
the S. Mahratta country at Humpsagur. With regard to the inscrip- 
tions it may be remarked, en passant, that the greater part are in the old 
Canarese character, (but the language is often Sanscrit,) and chiefly 
dated in the 14th and 15th centuries. One of them is curious, as showing 
that the bridge over the Tumbuddra was constructed by the Hindu 
prince Ramnatha, prior to the Bayel Dynasty of Bijanugger; this is in 
Nagri character, on a stone at the foot of the mountain on which ” 
Hanuman is said to have been born, date A. 5. 1211. Leds 

Hospett. Hospett lies about five miles W.S.W. from Bijanugger, near 
the ‘Somces where the two ranges enclosing the valley of Sondur reales 

” For ‘an account of these heaps of ashes, vide Journal Royal As. Soc, Noe po 


Bai, &e, : 4 B ; 
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nearly meet, being connected by a high and massive embankment of 
stone and mud. These ridges have already been described, (Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science.) 

A dyke of basaltic greenstone crosses the plain between Bijanugger 
and Hospett in a westerly direction. It forms an eminence, on which 
is situated an ancient Mahomedan burial ground, alittle tothe W.N.W, 
of Camlapoor. 

Granite blocks, with much red crystalline felepar, are seen in the 
ditch of the fort of Hospett. 

Proceeding towards Humpsagur, the road lies along the stone em- 
bankment just mentioned. Gneiss is seen immediately at the eastern 
base of the hills, but their bulk is composed of a dull green horn- 
blende schist, with much silex and argillaceous matter, crested by a 
jaspideous rock similar to that cresting the Copper mountain. This 
rock contains nests, and layers of iron ore and loadstone, or iron ore 
with polarity. This I first discovered in setting down my pocket com- 
pass on one of the ferruginous-looking masses which project from the 
surface of the mammiform hill overlooking Hospett, when I was surprised 
to see the north pole of the magnet whirl suddenly round to the south,— 
a hint to be careful in selecting spots for taking magnetic bearings, 
choosing a site for an observatory, or in selecting stones for the fixed 
stands of magnetic instruments, &c. 

Quartz, both white and ferruginous, is abundant; and a white striated 
mineral resembling tremolite externally. 

 Wallavapur. ‘This place is about thirty miles from ascii Below 
the fine anicut (dyke) thrown across the river by the Hindoo princes of 
Bijanugger, is seen a bed of gneiss penetrated by veins of porphyritie 
granite, containing much pink felspar i in large semi-foliated crystals ; 
and here and there nests of hornblende and mica. The strata of the 
gneiss are waved and bent. 

“A dyke of basaltic greenstone crosses the river bed in a westerly 
direction, compact at the edges: porphyritic towards the centre. ‘The 

_ imbedded crystals are of light green felspar augite and hornblende. 
_ Gneiss, granite, hornblende schist, and basaltic greenstone continue 
aig ‘to Humpsagur, where the ‘fumbuddra is crossed, into the South Mahratta 

: CORRS, - : 
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Rock basins. ‘Thé rocks in the bed of the river, both from Bijanug- 
ger and still farther east to Humpsagur, afford many instructive exam- 
ples of the formation of rock basins by the action of water in motion, 
particularly below the anicut of Wallavapur, where the gneiss is full of 
them.* The anicut itself is a stone dam, about twenty yards broad, 
thrown across the river so as to dam up its course, and to throw part 
of its water into the fields on either bank. On stone slabs in both 
wings of this anicut are inscriptions in the Hala Canada character, giv- 
ing the date of its construction, viz. 1443 Anno Salivahana, (about 1521 
A. D.), name of Cyclar year, Vicrama; in the month Aswin. Although 
the floods of this large river have washed over these inscriptions for 
upwards of three centuries, the characters of the inscription are perfectly 
distinct and legible. 

From Humpsagur to the Western Ghauts. From Humpsagur the river 
crossed into the Darwar, or South Mahratta country, the geology of 
which by Gudduk and Dammul to the Western Ghauts, has already been 
described as consisting of granite and the hypogene schists, intersected 
by greenstone dykes. 

From Cuddapah to Darwar the Régiir prevails, interrupted only when 
the rising of these rocks from the surface has covered their bases with 
& more recent alluvium resulting from their own disintegration, 

Ghauts West of Darwar. The formation of the Ghauts W. of Dar- 
war is the same as at Gairsuppa, and their western base to the sea at 
Goa is partially covered, as at Honawer, by a bed of laterite. Most of 
the surface buildings and fortifications of Goa are constructed of this 
rock, and it formed the thick walls of the once tremendous dungeons of 
the Inquisition, now lying prostrate. The startled snake and glittering 
lizard glide noiselessly away, scared “by the sound of man’s footstep 
among the rank vegetation which in many places chokes up the ruins, © 

*® For a description of the Rock basins of the Tambuddra, vide Gecapanigats Geol. 
Beo/for 1841-42. — 
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On the Invention of the Armenian Alphabet. 


By Jonannes AVDALL, 
Esq. M. A. SS. 


ifancient Hellenic writers assign the palm to Cadmus for having 
been the inventor or introducer of the Greek letters, Haican historians 
of antiquity do bestow an equal distinction on St. Mesrop as the 
author or originator of the Armenian alphabet, the invention of which 
took place in the commencement of the fifth century, when this emi- 
nent divine flourished in Armenia, during the reign of Viramshapuh. 
Anterior to this period the Armenians used the Greek, Syriac and 
Persian characters. All their ecclesiastical and historical books were 
written in the two former, while the transactions of their courts of jus- 
tice, as well as of their civil administration, were recorded in the latter, 

Although it is true, as it will appear from what I shall have to state 
hereafter, that about a score of rude letters existed among the Arme- 
nians long before the day of St. Mesrop, yet their imperfection and 
consequent inutility was an insuperable bar to the cultivation of Ar- 
menian literature and to the advancement of knowledge among the 
sons of Haic. ‘The disadvantage, attendant on the non-existence of a 
perfect and systematic alphabet, was deeply felt by the Armenian lite- 
rati of that period. Lazarus Parphensis, a reputed historian of the 
fifth century, tells us that the books used in the national schools, 
were written in Syriac characters, and that the Armenian youths 
were, in consequence, subjected to great toil, perplexity and expense 
in the prosecution of their studies. The pious and the devout expe- 
rienced similar difficulties in attending divine service, which was read 
and performed in books written in Greek or Syriac characters. ‘This 
was certainly a source of great discouragement both to the pastors 
and the congregation, and at this the godly spirit of St. Mesrop was 
deeply grieved. The foregoing statement 1s fully borne out by the 
authority of Moses Chorenensis, who is justly termed the Armenian 


Thucydides, and. is familiar to the learned of Europe by a Latin and 


French translation of his history of venerable antiquity. a ee 


‘dueppsmmbrnby kpuitbye ny Whugelen > 42 deee lek duwiqe > pusiig be 
fey kp poldbpsey & Gupadabe > & b(AE ay og Swinhinkye og puldha- 
agg ge toe hg hob quivfine sb Foqodleras” ebuhe yeuqenqe de, hbo 
' | Rapqtaidlig >” -“ Beatus autem Mesrobes non parvam molestiam 
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inter docendum ex eo cepit, quod ipse cum lector, tum interpres erat, 
neque a populo intelligi potuit, si quis forte, eo absente, legisset, 
quoniam quidem non aderat interpres.” ZL. J/JJ. Cap. XLVII. The 
heart of St. Mesrop burned with a holy desire to translate the Scrip- 


tures into the Armenian language, but the want of a perfect alphabet — 


operated as a check to the attainment of the great object he had in 
view. This insurmountable obstacle tended, in no small degree, to the 
revival of paganism in some parts of Armenia, the inhabitants of 
which had embraced Christianity. The mind of St. Mesrop, was, 
therefore, literally absorbed in the plan of systematizing and complet- 
ing the Armenian alphabet, fully sensible that on the success of this 
important project depended the civilization and happiness of his coun- 
trymen. Moses Chorenensis, referring to the object in view, adds: 
« Qweeh nape) fn ‘fh Sins Steaipby qgenaitbhy twig hoe Luang taqae fu ' & 
mph bie, gard “A wpbuaygbe pata mqybombe spnpdfep murda ips” ** Atque 
ob eam rem rationem iniit, quemadmodum Armeniace lingum@ charac- 
teres inveniret; qua in re dum operam poneret, variis premebatur 
diMicultatibus.” L. I1I. Cap. XILVITI. 

St. Mesrop was eminent for his profound learning, and his know- 
ledge of the Greek and Syriac languages. His unrivalled qualifica- 
‘tions had obtained for him the appointment of Secretary to the King 
Viramshapuh. Having filled this situation for a certain time, he preferred 
the quiet of monastic seclusion t6 the bustle of public life. Urgent busi- 
ness induced Viramshapuh tosojourn in Mesopotamia, where the absence 
of his able and experienced Secretary, or of ome equally competent: to 
discharge the duties of his office, was a serious impediment to the pro- 


gress of the transactions of his court. ‘The use of Persian characters in — 


public writings presented many diffigulties. Hereupon, a priest or 
monk, flamed Abel, offered to the king to introduce Armenian letters, 


the prototype of which was said to be in the possession ofa Syrian 
bishop, known by the name of Daniel. These letters are mentioned. 


jn the annals of ancient Armenian writers by the designation of Dani- 
elian characters, which, however inelegant and incomplete, were des- 
‘tined to be improved, systematized and completed by the genius of St. 
Mesrop. 

. It is thus evident that Armenian letters were extant prior to the 

fourth century, but these, like the Hebrew and Arabic alphabets, were 
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without vowels, the want of which rendered the existing consonants of 
little avail or practical utility. Koreun, another cotemporary writer, 
says, that the Danielian characters were considered insufficient to link 
syllables together, and to form words out of them. Hence these cha- 
racters were allowed to sink into disuse, and in their stead, the Greek, 
Syriac and Persian alphabets were used by the Armenians of those 
days. 

The Danielian characters were twenty-two, or, according to other 
writers, twény-nine in number. The invention of the seyen vowels, 
WU, G> B» GC» b> > Iv is only ascribed by Asolik to 
St. Mesrop, while another historian asserts that he invented fourteen 
letters, of which seven were consonants, and the other seven, the 
foregoing vowels. WVardan, who flourished in the thirteenth century, 
says:—‘' St. Mesrop invented and introduced the Armenian. alphabet, 
of which twenty-two letters are known by the designation of Danie- 
lian characters, which were, from time immemorial, extant among the 
Armenians. But these Danielian characters had become obsolete, in 
consequence of their being incomplete and insufficient to combine the 
syllables of words in the copious language of Haic. The Armenians 
were, therefore, obliged to content. themselves with the use of the 
Greek, Syriac and Persian characters. St. Mesrop succeeded, by in- 
spiration from above, in inventing fourteen letters, of which the form 
was seen inscribed on a stone by an invisible hand! This sacred gift 
he obtained on the mount Balu, as Moses had received the Divine 
tablets on the mount-Sinai! ‘To this day vestiges of the stone, bear. 
ing the miraculous inscription of the letters, are visible on that spot, ) 
which is held in veneration by the Armenians.” T hat there were 
Armenian letters anterior to the Christian era, Was ascertained beyond | 
a doubt during the reign of the Armenian king Leo, when coins 
were discovered, bearing inscriptions commemorative of the sovereign 
ty of pagan Armenian kings. But these letters were both inelegant . 
and imperfeet, and our modern Ezra, St. Mesrop, brought them to 
perfection. | eee 

| The fact of the existence of Armenian letters, prior to the beginning — 
of the fifth century, is further corroborated by the testimony of fo- | 

_ reign writers, Philostratus, who flourished during the reign of the em-.| 

abbr: overuse’ aoa whe enjoyed the patronage of the empress Julia,” 
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thus writes in his history of Apollonius T'yanwus:—‘‘ A panther was 
once caught in Pamplhylia, having round its neck a gold collar, on 
which were inscribed these words in Armenian characters, U.pe=i 
La gmne” mnpnemtrash Lbenkey = Kinng Arsaces to the god Nyseus” 

The improvement and perfection of the Armenian alphabet was 
immediately followed by the establishment of numerous elementary 
schools and colleges for the instruction of the sons of Haic tn scholastic 

: books written in their own characters. ‘The Scriptures were also 

. translated from the origina) Greek into Armenian, together with sucha 
select Greek works as were calculated to enlighten and elevate the 
minds of Armenian students. Thus a happy change was wrought, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, by the introduction of Armenian 
letters; and the reign of Viramshapuh, like the Augustan age, is con- 
sidered as the golden era of the cultivation of Armenian literature. 

The Armenian alphabet consists of thirty-eight letters, of which 

twenty-two existed, though in a rude form, prior to the Christian era; 

? fourteen were invented by St. Mesrop, and two were borrowed from 
the Greeks in the twelfth century. 


The following are their forms, names, and sounds. 
on * 


words pleasure, measure. 
Inni, ** lle I or E. 


. 
* 


*-. Luine, ** “2. L. 
..  Khé, ..  .- Ch. German, or as x Greek. 


| Dzah, rete aati! 2 Sie 


_ Forme. Nawies. Sounds. 
Woo o« .. Ibe (asin fribe) A (as in father) 
ecm Pr ss Bien,” .,. ... B soft. 
[ ¢- ¢.. Kim, Pop tae, keel Gre Gi 
Ce oe es a 
GS fF & .. Yetch, .. -- Ye (as in yes.) 
& @ %... Zah, .. «=. Bor S soft. 
- bE uo PRES SS a ares E (as in met.) 
Ss thal Bice Wet, .. «« U (asin ws.) : : 
5 Re LF & ue TPwon, .- +. T hard. 
~ a | ater 1 Garces J. or Zh, .. J. French, oras English S, inthe 
o 
‘ss! 
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The folloreing are their forms, names, and sounds, (continued, ) 


Forms. Names. Sounds. 
uy ae Ghien, .. G hard. 
Ree AS 6G ao Hwoh,.. H. 
= js et a TZ soft. 
hq +» .«.- Ghahd,.. Gh oras y Greek. 
zt “aw 2m .. JeorJde, I or G soft. 
ee el. =5* 52° Mien; M. 
4 J 9 -- Heor Ye, H soft. 
Spee See! oe? Noo; 1s N. 
2 4 -- Shah, .. Sh. 
n Pr a Se Wo, =i¥ Wo (as in werthy.) 7 
Sees. & o« ITcheh, .. Tech or Ch (as in charity ) 
gd) ~~ ee 2. Pe, - Q. 
st De P if -» TeheorChé,... Ch or Tech soft. 
(ht = -.. Rah, n. R hard (_as in ra/z.) 
“ M vias. wees wi Ss. 
a of 1 5 te V1GV, «a V. es 
S uo Ulm. LUNG, «« J ie 
he i? c . Ré, es R soft. 
8 gs 9. 2 Tevoh, <«: Tz hard. 
Ir “. ieee UWme: “nf U. 
od eft Pa eel a, ae ae 4 f 
“Pp. P f. vee pct; -- «+» K or Ch (as in archangel.) 
q) o ey ae, @ ) oval Lie ores Gea 
GP & s.. Pha, or Fe .. PhorF. 


It is worthy of notice, that a beautifully lithographed folio volume 
on Armenian Caligraphy was published at Venice in 1834. In this 
interesting publication is given a great variety of specimens of the Ar- 
menian alphabet, in nearly thirty different forms, which must certain- 
jy excite the wonder of orientalists, and the admiration of the lovers 
| of Armenian literature. A similar publication has, it appears, lately 

issue | from the Armenian press.at Vienna, but not a single’ copy of it 
has as yet reached us in India. -_ 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Juty and Aucusrt, 1845. 


The monthly meeting was held at the Society’s Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, the 12th of August, at the usual hour, Charles Huffnagle, Esq. 
the senior member present, in the chair. 

The proceedings for the month of June were read and confirmed 
by the meeting. 


* In reply to an enquiry from Capt. Marshall as to the causes of there 


having been no meeting in the month of July, the Secretary stated 
that his public duties haying become, on a sudden, excessively onerous, 
owing to the necessary investigations connected with the extensive 
opium forgeries which had taken place, he had been unable to give any 
attention to the Society's affairs at that epoch, and thus the meeting 
was unavoidably postponed. : 
In reply to a further enquiry from Captain Marshall, as to alterations 
in the days of meeting, which in the rules was stated to be the first 
Wednesday in every month, some conversation took place, in the course of 
which it gms satisfactorily shewn by the older members present, that from 
the nature of Indian, and especially of Calcutta Society, much discre- 
tionary power was necessarily, and always had been, left to the Presi- 
dents and Secretaries in calling the me@tings; and further, that by the 
rule itself* it was evident this had been always intended ; still it was 


thought by the meeting that it would be generally advantageous; if the 


former day (the first Wednesday of the month) was reverted to, with 
the understanding that it was the fixed day unless reasons of import- 
ance shonld necessitate any variation from it. 


-* Rule 9.—If any business should occur to require intermediate Meetings, they may be 


 gonvened by the President, who may also, when necessary, appoint any cehe ns of 


the week instead of Wednesday for the stated Meetings of the Society. 





? ~~ 
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Read the following list of books presented and purchased : 7] 


List of Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society, on Tuesday, the ens 
August, 1845. 


Presented. 


Meteorological Register for May and June, 1845, from the Surveyor General’s Office. 

Oriental Christian Spectator for July, 1845.—By the Editor. 
: The Calcutta Christian Observer, for July and Aucust, 1845,.— By the Editor. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 
No. 171, February 1845.—By the Editor. 

Prinsep's Historical Results from Discoveries in Afghanistan, 2 copies.—By the Author. 4 

Transactions of the Society of Arts, 1843-44, vol. LV.—By the Society. 

Burnoufs Bhuddisme Indien, vol. 1.—By the Author. 

The Sabda Calpa Druma, a Sanserit Dictionary, by R4ja Radhakant Deb. vol. 5.—By 

ss the Author. 

Récherches Sur les Poissons Fossiles, par L. Asassiz :—1843, l7me et 18me 
livraisons.—By the Author. 

Monographie des Poissons Fossiles du vieux grés roure ou systéme Dévonien (old 
red sand-stone) Des iles Britanniques ect de Russie, par L. Agassiz, ler et 2d livraisons, 
1844.— By the Author. 

Baron Higel’s Travelsin Kashmir and the Punjab, 1845.—By the Publishers. 

_Lithographed drawing of the evening ride of H. H. Maharaja Sheer Boek. ra Prince 
Soltikoff, presented by H. Torrens, Esq. : i 

es Sake Purchased. ee - 
3 The Classical Museum, No. 1. 
7.4 “Ritter’s Geographie, from the 2nd to the 9th vol. 
ee ‘Stuhr’s Geschichte der Religions formen der heidnisehen Volker. 2 vols. 
: | Stuhe’s Chinesische Reisehreligion. 1 vol. 

Worth British Review for August and November, 1844, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Do. Do. Do. February and May, 1645, vols. 4.and 5. — 
_ Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vols. 1 and 2, : 
- Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, vols. 1, 2, and 3. 
Reflections on the Polities, Intercourse und Trade of the ancient nations of Altion 

| by A. H. La Hecren, vol. 1, 2, +3. . St! - 

n’s Varronionus. ~ Neen! 


: Exchanged,. | : 
1 of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Part II. vol. TV V | 
e Annals and Magazine of Natural History including Zoology, Botany tod Goo 


wes 
y and June, 1845. “Thal to? See 
Athenweum for April 26th, sii aoe TT DUthy wad Shs alae 
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Read the following reply, by the Seeretary, to the letter of His Ex- 


celleney Count Ouvaroff, Minister of Public Instruction at St. Peters- 
burgh. 


The Minister of Public Instruction, St. Petersburgh. 

Lam honoured by being made the medium of communicating to your execllency 
the expression of the deep sense entertaincd by the President and Members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal of the gracious condescension of His Imperial Majesty the 
Exnperor in viewing and deirning to direct the acknowledgment of their offering to 
His library in a manner s0 honourable and gratifying to them, The splendul medal of 
His Imperial Majesty will be regarded by the Socicty as among the most precious of 
the mementos which it possesses of creat and distinguished men. 

Lam directed to forward a duplicate set of the works formerly dispatched for the 
Imperial library at Moscow, together with duplicate copies of two works in Arabic and 
Persmap, published since the former dispateh. 

The munificent gift of books vouchsafed by His Imperial Majesty will prove a 
most valuable addition to our stores of Eastern learning. 

Allow me to record the expression of the pride which I must feel at finding myself 
the intermediate agent in so gratifying a correspondence as the present. 

H. Tonnes, 
Vice Pres. and Sec. Asiatic Soc. 


Read the following letter in reply to an offer made by the Society to 
furnish the Government of the North West Provinces with copies of the 
second map of the Nerbudda River, from Hoosungabad to Mundlaisir, by 
Colonel Ousely, now in the hands of the lithographers :— 


Na. 596. 
Fnom A. Suakesrranr, Esg., Assistant Secretary to the Government of the N. W. P. 
To Hennv Tonnens, Ese., President and Secy. Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Dated Agra, 
the 17th July, 1845. . 
Geni. Duet. N. W. P. 

Sir,—I am directed to convey His Honor’s thanks for the offer contained in your letter, 
of the 28th ultimo, and to state that he will be glad to receive 100 copies of the Map 
prepared by Colonel Ouseley, of the Nerbuddggiver, from Hoosunyabad to Muodlaiir. 

A, SUAKRESPRAN, 
Assistant Secy. to the Gout. N. Ww. Pr, 
Agra, the \7th July, 1845, ee 


a Read the following letter :— 
> No. 811, of 1845. 
| From F. Cuunrme, Esa., Secretary to the Government of India, 
eae Secretary, Asiatic Society, Fort William, the 28th March, ae: 


| ee 


Pa. Tem dicected by the Goveenoe Genatal ia Council to: trentnia| Sat dash mate 


o~ 
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as the Society may deem it deserving, the accompanying copy of a Journal of Licute- 
nunt Rowlatt's Tour into the Mishmee Hills, North East of Sudiya. 
J. Curnte, 


Secretary to the Government of India. 
Fort William, the 28th March, 1845. 


The paper was referred to the Editors of the Journal for publication. 


Read the following letters and papers from the Society’s London 
Agents :-— 


Duplicate, Original per “* Duke of Cornwall.” 
London, April 21, 1845. 
Henry Torrens, Exq., V. P. and Seeretary to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Sin,—We have the pleasure to enclose you a Bill of Lading for a case of books 
presented to the Asiatic Society by the Dutch Government, and which we have shipped 
to your address by the “‘ Duke of Cornwall.” The case was transferred from the Dutch 
vessel to the Duke of Cornwall without any charge being made for duty.—-We beg to 
enclose you a memorandum of the expenses, which we shall place to the debit of our 
account with the Society.— We also enclose you a translation of the letter that was to 
accompany the Box.—The original is on very thick paper, and we shall take an oppor- 
tunity of forwarding it in a parcel. ad 

We shall be obliged by your favouring us with instructions regarding the disposal of 
the large stock of the Asiatic Researches received from Mr. Murray on the Sth March, 
1844.—We wrote you respecting the same on the 29th February, 1844, since which time 


we have not sold a single volume. 
W. H. Auurs and Co. 


Duplicate. 
Astatic Socrery, Catcutta. 
April 19th, 1845.—Case of Beoks received from Rotterdam addressed Heary 
Torrens, Esq., Freight from Rotterdam, Warehousing, Entry, Export 
Bond, Dock Charges, and Lighterage, for transhipment ex “ Batavia” to 
the ‘‘ Duke of Cornwall,” for Calcutta, Freight and Bills of Lading for 


the same, eeeeeBeoveceereseeseres Mmrrrerrrrrrsrres se ef © re, © + © @ £3 5 0 
W. H. Autres ano Co. 


Hague, 27th January, 1845. 
No. 770—8th Division. oe Eat 


Duplicate, Translation, 
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His Majesty heard with much pleasure that these works had been sent to him, and 
desired me to convey to the Society his best thanks, and at the same time to say that 
these works have been placed in the Library of the University at Leyden, where such 
works are deposited. 

In compliance with your request to procure for the Asiatic Society the works pub- 
lished here by the Government relating to Scientific pursuits, I have the honor, by the 
authority of His Majesty, to send you the works which are mentioned in the accompany- 
ing list; of the first one we can only send as yet the Botanical part, which is quite com- 
pleted. The two other parts treat of Zoology, Geography, and Statistics, which are 
already very far proceeded with, but will not be ready for some time, and shall then be 
sent to you. 

Acquitting myself of His Majesty’s commands, I have to request you to communicate 
them to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and remain, &c. Xe. 

The Minister of the Interior. 


The list referred to is as follows :— 


Lyst van werken bestemd woor de Aziatische Maatschappy van Bengalen te Calcutta. 
1. Verhandelingen over de Natuurliyke geschiedenis der Nederlandsche overzeesche 
Bezittingen. Vol. I. Kruidkunde. 
2. Museum Anatomicum Academine Lugduno Batavae, desecriptum af Edwardo 
Sandefort, vols. 1, 2, 3 et 4. 
3. H. A. Hamaker, Incerti auctoris hber de expugnatione Memphidis et Alexandriac. 
4. A. Rutgers) Historia Yemanae Sub Hasano Pascha e codice M.S. Arabico edita. 
& H. E. Weyers, Prolegomena ad editionem duarum Ibn Zeidouni epistolarum. 
6G. H. EE. Weyers Nieuwe Proeve om al de Arabische Letters, etc. door het gewoon 
Europeesach Karakter onderscheidenlyk uit te drukken, 
7. P.T. Veth, Liber As-Sojutii de nominibus relativis. 
& P.‘T. Veth, pars reliqua ejusdem libri. 
9. T. Roorda’s Abul Abbasi Amedis Tulonidarum primi vita et res gestac. 
10. M. Hoogoliet, Prolegomena ad editionem celebratissimi Ibo Abduni poematis 
in luctuosum Aphtasidarum interitum. 
ll. A. Meursinge, So-jutii liber de interpretibus korani, 
122, T.J. P. Valeton Tadlibii syntagma dictorum brevium et auctorum, 
Duplicate ; Original per ‘* Wellesley.” 
° London, June 14th, 1845. 
Hexry Tonnens, Esa, V. P. and Secres@Py to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. — 
Sin,—We have the pleasure to enclose youa Bill of Lading fora case to your address 
shipped by the ** Wellesley,” Captain Toller, containing a bust of B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 
which has been executed by Mr. Thornicroft. The Bust is considered a very fine spe- 
ccimen, and we trust it will give satisfaction to the members of the Society. 
Mr. Thornicroft is the son-in-law of the celebrated Francis,” andis much patronized by 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
‘The case has been packed with the greatest care and we have had it stowed in a secure 
place on board the Wellesley. We would recommend your applying for it immediately 
ogame of the vessel at Calcutta. 


* So in original. Query : Chantrey — Ens. > 
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We beg to enclose an account of the cost of the Bust, and have given credit for 
£51 17s. 9d. a5 per our letter of the 2nd July, 1844, and also for £9 19s, 2d. agreeably 
to your letter of the Sth of October, 1844. The balance of £34 8s. 1d. can be remitted 
to us should you desire it kept separately from our account for the sale of the publica- 

tions of the Society, which will be rendered to you by an early mail. 

We are, Sir, 
Your faithful servants, 
W. H. Atuen ann Co. 


H. Tonnens, Esq. Secretary of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
1845, June 7th.—Paid for a Marble Bust of B. H. Hodgson,.....---...- £ 84 0 O 
- » Case for packing, lined with tn and packing, .. 1 5 @ 
Entry, Wharfage, Shipping Expenses, and Bills of Lading,.. O12 0 
Freight and Primage, £ 1 2s. Gi., Insurance on £90 at 40s. 








per cent. and Policy, £1 18s. .......- pabityes Seleb Soles aes Puna 
8817 6 
| Commission, 5 per cent. ........ Aree mente Np SA ee énedivse ae Seoul 
4 
Cr. 
July 2od, 1644.—By Balance of our account to June 30th, 
1644, stated this date, .......0-2+e--0s: cose naew beaas se, SELLS 
, Amount of sale of Journal Asiatic Society * g 
of Bengal to No. 132 carried here as per request in the letter 


from H. Torrens, Esq. dated October 5th, 1844,..........6. 919 2 


















61 16 11 , 
Les paid aset of Bills drawn by you in favor of Mr, A. Bartlett, 219 6 58 17 5 


£3 Bll 
W. H. Autew anv Co. 


With reference to J ‘essrs. Allen and Co.’s wish to receive directions 
as to the Volumes of Transactions received from Mr. Murray, it was 
esolved that the Secretary be empowered to order back such number 
pee emt of copies of each volume as h®might judge best. It was further 
* x cs ast that the Society’s agents be desired to give to the Researches 
tes ey cae a. 
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Read the following note from the Sub-Secretary with the letter and 


lists to which it refers :-— 


The Sub-Secretary has the honor to report that in reference to Mr. Kinig's application 
and the list prepared by Dr. Roer (Proceedings of May 1845) of Sanserit works 
published in Calcutta, he has, with the concurrence of the Secretary, addressed letters to 
various learned Hindus in Calcutta, with copies of the list, requesting them to supply any 
deficiencies in it. The whole having been returned with the suggestions of those wentle- 
men, the list is now further completed ; and may, he suggests, with the addition of 
those works sent by the Committee of Public Education be properly printed in the Jour- 
nal. He submits herewith the letter of the Committee. 


Hewxny Tonnens, Ese., Secretary and V. P. Asiatic Society, 

Sin,—In reply to your letter dated 26th July, 1845, I am directed by the Council of 
Education to place at your disposal, for the purpose mentioned, the accompanying copies 
of the Sanserit works indicated in your list. 

The Council have no stock on hand of such books, as they have all been made over to 
the Library of the Sanserit College, from which a larger number than those now sent 
cannot be spared. It may, therefore, perhaps, be worth the while of Mr. Konig to 
reprint such of them, as may be deemed deserving of and calculated to promote his 
very laudable and useful design. I am directed likewise by the Council to assure the 
Society that it will at all times afford them much. pleasure to aid the Society in the pro- 
motion and extenggn of Oriental literature in every way in their power. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Fun. J. Movat, M.D., 
Council of Education, Aug. 9th, 1845. Secretary: 


List of Sanserit Works, by Dr. Roer, L. A. S. and various learned Hindus; to be for 
warded to Mr. Konig, Bookseller of Bonn. 


1. Ashtabings‘hati Tatwa, 2 vols. 

2. Shankhya prabachana bhashya, I vol, * 

3. Amarakésha, 1 vol. 

4. Abhign4sakuntalanituka, 2 vols. 

5. Chhandamanjaribrittaratnivall, 2 vols 
6. Sapnadhyaya, 1 vol. ad 

7. RéjAtarangini, 1 vol. 

8. Abidhan, 1 yol. | 
9. HitGpadésa, 1 vol, ° ” 
8. Sabda kalpalatika, 1 vol. 

9, Nirnayasindhu, 1 vol. 
‘10. Viv4dachintémani, | vol. 


11. Bijganita, } vol. 
‘tal Kanettstiaatpike, 1 vol. 
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15. Satika bhagabadgita, 1 vol. 
16. Satika prab6dhachandrédayandtaka, 1 vol. 

17. Rudrachandi, 1 vol. 

18 Panchapakhi, | vol. 

19. Atrisanhita, 1 vol. 

20. Vishnusanhita. ~ 
; 21. Haritasanhita,. 

22. Yajnavalkasanhita, 1 vol. 

23. Angirasanhita, 1 vol. 

‘24. Likhitasanhita, 1 vol. 

25. Vydsasanhita, | vol. é 

26. Paras‘arasanhita, 1 vol. 

27. Katy4yansanhita, 1 vol. 

28. Vrihaspatisanbita, 1 vol. 
29. Samwartasanhita, 1 vol. 
a 30. Yamasanhita, 1 vol. 
Pie 31. Ushnasanhita, 1 vol. 

32. S’ankasanhita, 1 vol. 

33. Apastambhasanhita, 1 vol. 

34. Kamrupayatrapadhati, 1 vol. 

35. Vyabasthfratnfvali, 1 wol. 
é 36. Sudrakrityabichira, 1 vol. o 
. 37. Yajurvédivrish6tsarga, 1 vol. | 2 
38. Daksasanhita, 1 vol. at al 
39. Mathapratishthatatwa, 1 vol, “nia 
, 40. Purushétamatatwa, 1 vol. | [7% 
aoe Al. Chandagyvrishétsarga, 1 vol. | 
.. 3 Dibyatatwa, 1 vol. 
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6O. Mugdhabédha, 1 vol, 
~ 6]. Muanusanhit’, 2 vols. 
62. Mrichchhakati, 1 vol. 
6&3, Mitikshara, 1 vol, 
64. Bharti Kavya, 2 vols. 
er 65. Mudra Rikshasa. 
| 66. Nyfya Sutra Vritt. 
G7. Sahitya Darpana. 
68. Védinta Sara. 
69. Diya Bhigca. 
= 7O. Vyavahira Tatwa | 
a 71i. Daya Krama Sangraha, } . val. 
72. Kavya Prokis‘a. 
73. Malati Madhava. 
74. Vikramarvasi. 
75. Uttra Rama Charitra. 
76. RatoGyah. 
\ 77. Raghuvanse. 
Sja. Christa-Sangitts. Second Edition. 
57b. Parbatiyopadés4. 
S7c, Matapariksa. 
57d. N titnédantodétsa. 


The Secretary presented also on the part of Dr. Sprenger, Principal 
of the Delhi College, lists of the works and translations published by 
the Vernacular Education Society, which were ordered to be printed 
and are as follows :— 
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List of Urdoo Translations published by the Vernacular Education Society, 
History of Tndia,.......... bedava Daas oRS tb ee sb eweeENeUs SvebeEdeneee sue 
Drtto ot Englands cwccccescesescachssecseue suesces 
Ditto of Bengal, 
Ditto of Persia, Tee ee ee eee eee eee Pee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 
TNS Gt Aighomadanrem 2 o< ccosccecwees cede an cceuccvnape beukw see ce eaues 
Marshinan’s Brief Survey of History, Parts Ist and 2nd, ....ccssee.-sese+0 
Marvshman’s Civil Regulations, eonccccccsecscccccesecscgucuce ctebescosers 
PAID LAWy ccauca wcossccctcceve veetsseeceeesceueusendscesvecevenetan 
Wehomedan LAW ccvcsccccccccecsccctccvevecsessuecceesensttvevicess 
Mahomedan Criminal Law, eee eee eee ee eee eee ee es 
Mahomedan Law of Inheritance, . .. .cccccces cso -escceersscecs tatewe bs 
Principles of Lewislation, .:. 0. sccecccccccnsccccescvesesssvcocetsseseees 
Ditto of Public Revenue, ......- 
Ditto of Government, -cccccescseecscsessssvsesseeeers eustresenseseves 
Ditto of the Law of Nations, .------cesecscescceesessss osevecusvevewass 
Assistant Magistrate’s Guide,..... 2... cee cece cee ee eweees ee eeonese eases 
Prinsep’s Abstract of Civil LOW, scewe, cen see wunars Ober He ee eeeeseseees 
Political Economy, Se Trrrr rrr ete eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee re 
Logic or Shumseea, .. 2660 - cc eece ce see ee een eeewenceweeuewanenaasaaeee 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy,.. .. 2... cece ssecsewenennnwncsee cece 
Arnott’s Physics, .. .-- es ces cee ces cone wn ence sees eaneresers seneeessss 
Principles of Practical Geometry,..eccacesessecce eens wrens, ce ween ceenes 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, &O. 2... 2202. ee ewer cence eens wane weceee as 
Differential and Intewral Calculus, .. 220. cece ce oe cee eee cane ween wens sees 
1K Euclid, (8 Books,) 2. .scccesces cocasscccecses case cease comers stegenee 
P Algebra, (compilation by Ramchund,) A re ek 
; . Shahinama, «occ secs cose eneses Te PTTTreyrrrer eer i ho te 
Leila Mujnoo, .... serene ee cece cere cercee ce eeeee seseeasceeenecees 
-, - Selections from the most celebrated I doostanee Poets,.. cc aes eaecc ne cate 
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Mookhteser Koodooree. 


” History of India, (from Timoor to Shah Alum.) 
Revenue Regulations. 
Maritime and Inland Discoveries. 

" Paley’s Natural Theolory. 


Simson’s Mathematical Instruments. 


Bools under Translation. 


Whewell’s Mechanics. 
Herschell’s Astronomy. 
Royle on the productive resources of India. 
A Treatise on preservation of Health. 
Ditto ditto on Physiolory. 
Mineralory, (from the Arabic.) 
Geolory, (from Ditto. ) 
Sanserit Dramas. 
General Geography. 
. Susruta on Medicine. 
Principal Transactions in India, from 1613 to 1823. 
The Kuzzil Bash. 
Life of Runjeet Sing. 
DeMorgan’s Arithmetic. 
=~ Druitt’s Vademecum of Surgery. 
Persian Reader with Urdoo notes and vocabulary. 
Severn! other books have been accepted and will shortly be translated. 


SS 


Read the following letter from Lieutenant C. B. Young, Bengal 
Engineers, accompanying the drawing to which it refers :— 


To H. Torrens, Exa. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

‘My pean Stn,—I have the pleasure to send you the Grawing of the brass statue of 
the Hindoo deity Goorur-jee at Joseemuth. A late traveller in the Himalaya has sup- 
posed it to be of Grecian construction and representing the God Mercury. The former 
from its excellent workmanship may not beimprobable, but it has wings neither to the 
head dress nor feet, nor has it a caduceus of a@y*kind in the hands, which are joined as in 
the act of prayer. It corresponds with the representation of Garuda or Gurura given ae 
in Coleman's Hindu Mytholory, having the wings and the hooked nose, and in addition 
the zennaar and ornamental parts of various kinds, as the tara, halo, jewelled earrings, 





” - 


necklaces, bracelets, armiets, and anklets, The whole construction as you will see from 
the drawing (which is as faithfully copied in every respect as posible and without any 
flattery) is very far superior to the generality of Hindoo workmanship, and the whole 
form and expression of the statue are graceful, elegant and tasteful. | 

‘Phe statue is in the town of Joscemuth at the junction of the Vishnoo Gunga and 


and the residence of the Rawul of Buddreenath, but it does not seem to 
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much valued either from its sanctity or workmanship, as though the Rawul’s re 
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ts close at hand it is left without protection of any kind, in the open air on the top of a 
rough structure of stones, among «a few old half ruined temples.* I did not measure its 
height, but it is about two feet. The gencral colour somewhat darker than I have made 
it, more weather stamed and hike bronze. The pedestal is cast and hollow. The left wing 
has been broken off and replaced crooked. The clasps of the sacred thread and of the 
necklace and anklets are made of the cobra’s head. ‘The whites of the eyes are silvered 
over. Atthe back of the circular halo are two iron brackets apparently for supporting 
a staff of some kind. In conclusion of the above, which I hope you will not think too 
prolix for so slight a subject, and regretting that I am not able to give you more learned 
particulars, I would merely add that the natives only say of it, that it has been there a 
very long time and originally fell from heaven. 
I remain, your's faithfully, 
C. B. Youna, Lieut. 
Almorah, July 18th, 1845. Engineers. 
P. S.—There is no writing or inscription of any kind on it. 


a 


The Secretary further stated that he had received from Major Leech, 
(. B. five portions of the Manuscript to the map of the Kuruk-khetra 
promised by that gentleman, (Proceedings June, 1845,) and that he 
proposed to publish it together with the map with a translation in 
opposite pages of the Journal. 
. After some conversation it was resolved that the Manuscript be 
referred to Dr. Heeberlin for examination and report, Xe. 

Read extract of a letter from Col. Ousely, Agent to the Governor 
General South West Frontier, to the Sub-Secretary, relative to the me- 
moir which accompanied it, and which had been sent to the printers to © 
: appear with the map, in an early forthcoming number of the Journal. 


: I have the pleasure to send a memorandum, relative to the survey and map made of 
Re the Nerbudda under my supérintendence, by a clever Mahratta, Ramechunder Maha- 
4 | doo, of which a part was published with Mr. Shukespeare’s note or the Neva of 
22 ‘that river, i in No. 151, 1844, of the Journal. 
ees Me sLirapsin ipa Aug. 2, 1845 , 
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Read a note from Capt. Latter.as follows :— 


My pran Sin,—TI beg to send for presentation to the Society a portion of a very inter- 
esting Boodhist sculpture, I will in « short time forward a paper illustrating it- 
Your's sincerely, 
Tuos. Larter. 


Read notes from Major Wroughton and Col. Stacy to the Sub-Secre- 
tary :— 


My pran Propixcrox,—lI received the secompanying note from my friend Colonel 
Stacy. Isend the marble Sculpture at the same time, and if you will be good enough 
to do with it as Colonel Stacy advises you will much oblice me. You can keep Colonel 
Stacy's note as a voucher that his wiehes on the preent occasion have been complied 
with. 

BRallygunj, July 25th, 1845. Roewr. Wrovemros. 

My pran Wrovucwrox,—Let me request you to send the White Marble Sculpture to 
Mr. Piddington, Assistant Secretary, Asiatic Society, begging that after the Society have 
satisfied themselves of its beauties, it may be placed with the rest of my property there. 

The Mosque of which it formed a part is at KellaBeese, 14 marches nearly west of 
Kandahar. I sent down a collector for coins, and he brought me, on a subsequent trip, 
three camel loads of stone sculptures, one of which is the present subject, most ancient 
Torgra Arabic with Grecian Band. 

Your's sincerely, 

Futtyghur, 17th July, 1845. J. Sracy. 


Also the following note by the Sub-Secretary, the sculpture to which 
it relates being in the room :— 


Supposed Buddhist sculpture from Muttra, and a stone with an Arabic Inscription, 
presented through Captain P. T. Cautley, by Colonel Stycy- 


Read the following extract of letter from Walter Elliot, Esq. M. C.S. 
to the Sub-Secretary, acknowledging plats, papers, and a number of 
the Journal relative to the language“and antiquities of Dipaldinna and 
Amrawatty, which haye been forwarded him on the part of the Society 
in aid of his proposed researches in that interesting part of India :-—*- 

. To H. Prpvixcros, Ese. 


My prar Sin,—Allow me to return you my best thanks forthe kindness with which 
the Society has attended to my request made through Mr. Torrens for copies of the Dipal- 
dinny plans, and for the trouble you have further taken to send the rest of the information 


beari ing on the subject, which must have cost you some pains and time to search out, and 
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for which therefore I feel the more gratefil. All your communications have been safely 
received, the four parts of the MS. copy of Colonel McKenzie’s memoirs in the Asiatic 
Journal, the Number of your Society's Journal with the Amrawatty Inseriptions and 
Alphabet, and Instly a few days aco the tin cnse with the plans. I am now fully armed 
for a ¢ampairn against the Buddhist remains at Dipaldinny and I hope ina few days to 
- be able to go there. If I find any thing interesting I will let you know. This district is rich 
in Inseriptions, and I have already collected enouch to afford a tolerable@iitline of its his- 
tory frém the Sth century. The successive predominance of different dynasties is very dis- 
tinctly marked by the periods within which the grants made by them occur, while ocea- 
sionul interrerna are filled up by the short-lived importance of petty local chiefs, who 
strutted their hour upon the stage in the plumes of royalty, bestowing lands and cows and 
villages with all the formality of imperial phraseology. I have been disappointed with the 
very meagre list of the Gujpati Kings of Orissa in Prinsep'’s Tables. Stirling says the 
lists at Juggernath are full and complete and yet he did not give them. Prinsep seems 
merely to have taken what he found in Stirling, and I find many names here not included 
in the table. The Tables in Part IT. are well worth re-publishing with the additional ~ 
information obtained since they were first compiled. Ihave got very ample materials 
for lists of the southern dynastics, but I defer making use of them in hopes of getting 
more. Many others have done the same and the whole of their labors have been lost— 
witness Ellis and McKenzie ; I often find myself going over the same ground that they 
have done. Wilson sent me out three MS, folios of the catalogues only of McKenzie’s 
Inscriptions, butthe Inscriptions themselves are I suppose in the India House, where 
they are quite useless. Pray make my best acknowledgments to Mr. Torrens anil say 
how much I feel obliced to him and believe me, my dear Sir, * 


Guntoor, June 27th, 1845. Watrrer Extcior. 


Read the following extract from a letter from Lieut. A. Cunningham, 
R. E., accompanying the paper to which it refers :-— 


To H. Pinprxeror, Esa. 


My pean Sin,—Herewith I have the pleasure to send for publication in the.Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a notice of some very interesting and unpublished coins 
of the Indo-Seythians. I send one plate of the coins with the articlagsthat you may be 
to lay your hands upon the G00 ——— of the plate which I own three years 


ago. . 










ee A. Cuxninouam, 
Gawlivr, 12th June, 1845. Lieut. Engineers. . 


The Presiding Member, Charles Huffnagle, Esq., exhibited to the 
Society the curious piece of sheet copper forming the subject: of the © 
following memorandum, on which was clearly to be read the words two 
foot in chalk coloured by a thin oxidation of copper, but having dis. 
> “ity preserved the copper below it from further wear, as sage 3 1 the 


Sie “ 
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I have itin my power to exhibit a very interesting fact to the Society this evening. 
Through the kindness of Captain Kelloch, of the steam ship Bentinck, | now shew you 
piece of sheet copper taken from the steamer “ H indoostan.” This copper was placed 
upon the ship in England, and since it was there fastened the ship has passed over about 
10,000 miles. You will perceive that a chalk mark made upon the copper still renaine ! 
und the portiongog copper under this chalk mark is of the original thickness, while the 
friction, &ec., bas worn away every other part of its surface. Since this interesting disco- 
very the owners of the ship A2neus have chalked aver the whole of her copper with the 
hope of thus preserving: it. 


Read the following extract of a letter from Dr. H. Walker, Surgeon 


to the Right Hon’ble the Governor General. 


My pean Mu. Tonnens,—I have the pleasure to send you a list of books on Zoology, 
&c., required for the Library of the Asiatic Socicty. A large proportion of these works, 
however, treat of science in general, 

On a rough calculation, I think the cost oucht not to exceed 10,000 rupees. 

Many of the books are of antient date. These, the society's bookseller, should sevk out 
in the catalogues of second-hand books, such as Bohn’s, &c. 

Some works I have not inserted on account of the expense, such as, Viellot and Le 
Valliant’s Birds of Africa—also Spix and Martius’s Zoology of Brazil. The list com- 
prises complete sets of the Transactions of the principal learned Societies of Europe and 
America—thase of the French Institute—of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin— 
of the Academies of St. Petersburgh, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ac, It also com- 
prises the Natural History of the voyages which have been undertaken from time to 
time by the Governments of Europe and America. 

If you can obtain the sanction of the Society for the purchase of these books you will 
do more for the good of the Institution and for the promotion of science than hus been 
done for a long time before in this country. 

Barrackpore, ith August, 1845. 






The Secretary stated that he proposed to lay before the Society a 
financial states when the means of gradually compassing ge 
important purchase could be discussed. P 

In reference to this subject the Sub-sterctary stated that in vol. V. 
of the Socicty’s Journal, p. 190, there was a letter printed from M. 
Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruction in France, formally pre 





senting to the Society a copy of M. Jacquemont’s work printed by the _ 


French Government, of which the Society had only received a few 
numbers, The Secretary was authorised to apply im form for the 


remaining ones. 


The @ecretary stated that he had to present a valuable paper on 
Revenue matters from James Alexander, Esy., C. 8. which he propos- 
ed to print in an early number of the Journal, 


oe 
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The Secretary presented on the part of the Rev. M. Barbe, Mission- 
ary, a paper on the hill tribes in the interior of Chittagong, which he 
proposed to print at an early date. 


Reronr or me Cunaron Grorocicat anp Mixenarooicat Derantmest, anp Mvu- 
srum or Economic Grotocy ror rik montus or June axd JuLy. 


GEOLOGICAL AXD MINERALOGICAL. 

We have to announce here a valuable series of eight papers on the Geology of 
Southern India by our indefatigable contributor Captain Newbold. 

And these papers are the more valuable as they describe sections across the whole 
Peninsula. I need not refer Geologists and scientific men in general to this gentleman's 
papers already published in our Journal, that of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Madras 
Literary Society, to give them an idea of the value of this contribution, We are pre- 
paring the lithographic diagrams, and the papers will appear in regular succession in the 
Journal. 

Lieut, Sherwill has also sent us a note, with two capital sketches of some very sin- 
gular sandstone concretions near Sasseram, of which I have the pleasure to exhihit the 
lithographs, which however, though the artist's drawing was good, have become some- 
what confused in the printing and by no means do justice to Lieut. Sherwill’s capital pen 
and ink sketches. ; 

In pursuance of the suggestion made in my report, and approved by the Society, the 
following letter has been addressed by our Secretary to the Private Secretary to the 
Richt Hon'ble the Governor General. It could not be sent in before, the map having 
the been returned to Lieut. Sherwill to mark the heights, &c, 


The Private Secretary to the Right Hon'ble the Governer General. 

Sra,—I am desired by the Asiatic Socicty to request that you will be pleased to bring 
specially to the notice of the Right Hon'ble the Governor General the highly meritori- 
ous exertions of Lieut. W. S. Sherwill, 66th B. N. I. of the Revenue Survey; that 
gentleman having, in the intervals snatched from the very laborious duties of a Survey 
officer, constructed a beautiful Geological map of the province of Behar and made a 
valuable collection of 375 farge specimens to illustrate it, torether with a memoir, all of 
which he has placed at the disposal of the Asiatic Society, which is farther indebted to .— 

him for other communications and presentations, of minor but still of very considerable 
importance. ’ 

The Society believe that there if g@tarcely any instance yet on record of a public 
officer adding so zealously and largely to his public duties, and so usefully advancing 
qgur scientific knowledge of the district in which he is employed, and have thus they con- 
‘olivine: pleasing duty to fulfilin respectfully bringing it to the notice of the Right Honor- 

‘able the Governor General. Lieut. Sherwill’s Geological map accompanies the present 









for the inspection of the Right Honorable the Governor General, after which I huve to 


cs sl return. | _ 
H. Tonnkies; 
V. Py and antag Asiutic “sag 
acting vont has been received :— . + ME Se 


: H. Tonnens, Ese. Secretary, Asiatic Society, 
“I aim directed by the Governor General to acknowledge a receipt of tae 
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letter forwarding a map constructed by Lieut. Shetwill, 66th B, N. I. which has pecs: 
laid before his Excellency. 

1 am at the same time desired to state that the Governor General considers the map to 
be admirably executed, and that Licutenant Sherwill deserves great credit for devoting 
his leisure hours to scientific parents and for presenting to the Asiatic Society the result 
of his exertions.. 

1 beg to return Lieut. Sherwill’s map, and to remain, 

C. 5S. Haapmce, 

July Oth, 1845. P. Ss. 

On application to government we have been kindly favoured with a set of the 
Revenue Survey maps of the Lower Provinces as far as completed, being in all, as per 
accompanying list, 131 sheets. The constant references which we have to make for local- 
ities render these maps together with those of the North West Provinces formerly obtain- 
ed, of much value to us, 

Museum or Economic Grotooy,. 

We have had referred to us a specimen of (Assam?) Lignite by Messrs. Mackey, the 
examination of which is worth putting on record, as adding one mere to those tabulated 
by Mr. James Prinsep, it is as follows :-— 

Report on a specimen of Lignite (sent as coal) for examination to the Museum of Econo- 
mice Geology. 

This specimen is not coal but lignite, i. e. wood reduced to carbon, and often impreg- 
nated with other matters, as iron, silex, &c. The locality whence obtained is not men- 
tioned and I may note here that it always should be so, The clay and sandstone sent 
with it resemble those of Assam. 


Its specific gravity is. es cercctabbscamieveeesat ceeeeseseees Lt 
It contains in 1) parts. 
oe EO OL nc A OPE a 
Carbon s ccdtucedccusecéidbtecssduccsevee: G1U 


Volatile matter, ......ccccewccesscseee 2040 
Ash, Sm a I a NS ira oo 20°20 


* 99°20 


- LOSS, «ods cneceducncesee’s 80 
= 100.0 


1t is thus @ poor ferruginous, silicified lignite, the ash being principally iron and alex, 
but it may, in common with many of the lignites, be a very good fuel for many purposes 
as where heat only or carbonaceous matter (as in smelting metals) be required, | gbut 
where flame, as for steam engines is also desired it would probably be insufficient. 


Nothing, however, can be said on this head but from a large and proper furnace trial. 


it might in some cases be profitable to mix with good coal. 
— lienites are in some countries of Europe used as manures both pure and burnt, 
H. Propiee ren, 
Cur. Mus. Eco, Geology. 
Wall 10dcbt08 to Major Glover, of the Madras: Engineers, for Vires beiseol epect- 
mens ; his note of them is as follows :-— 


“Si—->. =a . - 
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} — My pran Sin,—I have the pleasure to send you three small cases of specimens ; that 
marked 6 is from the summit of the Sulloh mountain in Java, and the limestone therein 
are from the Dird’s-nest caves on the Bhyt Binning estate, about seven miles trom 
Buitenzorg. No. 15 contains specimens gathered on the Masulipatam level between that 
station and Vizagapatam, and No. 21 is from the vicinity of Tennivilly (Purla) in the 


Tanjong agency, I should have called myself, but I am too much pressed for time as the 
- ship sails this evening. 


J. C. Giover. 
» July 23rd, 1845. Major, Madras Engineers. 
And though without any further references, (which is much to be regretted,) they are 
still valuable and will offer a good selection. I may mention that in the Indinn speci- 
mens I have found a fine ore of Manganese, of which, thouch the locality is not named, 
it may be discovered, and if near to Vizagapatam or Masulipatam, be worth exporting, 
Dr. Roer has obliged us with a small specimen of the stone of which the noted 
pagodas of Tribenee, zillah Hooghly, are built. It is a dark basalt with abundant 
crystals of olivine, and so nearly resembles the stone cannon-balls from the Tellinghurry 
pass presented to the museum about two years ago by Mr. Gatfield, that we might sup- 
pose them to be from the same bed or dyke ; and this is not impossible since the balls 
» micht well have been made at Hooghly under the Mogul Government and even from 
the materials of a Hindoo Pagoda. 
. Major Ouseley has forwarded to us a specimen of an ore, with the matrix, which was 
broucht to him as the copper ore of the ‘‘ Tamba Pahar” (copper mountain), near 
Suraykela, and also a bit of copper said to be made from it. This ore, however, is not 
copper but good magnetic iron ore ; and this is the second instance in which iron ores 
» Gn the former instance a poor ferruginous silicate sent about four years ago) have been 
‘sent from that quarter as copper. I learn that the native chiefs threaten the direst 
- - qyunishments to those of their followers who shew the Europeans the mines, as they fear 
their being taken possession of by Government, as I believe is alwnys the case under 
native rule. And if they really possess copper mines they no doubt derive some revenue 
from them. 

Captain Shortrede has hayded in 4 few small specimens of iron ores collected on his 
roail between Jubbulpore and the banks of the Sone. ‘They are mostly Hematites of a 
very fine grain and quality, and he states that they are very abundant. 

We have received from Professor Zipserot N eusohl in Hungary, the following very 
gratifying letter which Dr. Roer has kipdly translated for us:— — 


To the Honourable Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
“The Ausburg Universal Gazette having published a Cireular from the direction of 
* the Honourable Asiatic Society with regard to the establishment of a Museum of Econo- 


mic Geology, the undersigned, in furtherance of this object, hus much pleasure in offer- 
‘adhe aoa Society his orycto-geognostic collections of minerals of Hungary and 
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Europe and America. Deprived of such information, our progress cannot be but small ; 
on the contrary, armed with it, we may confidently hope, that the day will arrive, when 
the mines, quarries and the soil of India will bring to light the treasures nature has con- 
fided to them. We therefore trust, that those who are disposed to contribute to this great 
public undertaking, will bear in mind, that nothing, however common it may be deemed 
at its native place, is unimportant to us, and that no detail can be too minute, and no 
collection too large.” 

This explanation gives me the assurance to believe, that my gift will answer your 
expectations. I must, however, request you to direct me about the way of. transmission. 
My collections, which contain only instructive specimens, together with an explanatory 
catalogue, will in parcels of a hundred be dispatched, according to opportunity and steck 
in hand. As I am in communication with Bremen, the collections might perhaps be for- 
warded to you from that place. Hoping you will soon favor me with an answer, I 
have the honour to be, &c, 

Dn. C. A. Zirsen, Professor. 

Bergstadt Neusohl in Hungary, 21st Feb. 1845. 


Ishould sugeest that in replying to it we should be authorized on our side to offer to 
Professor Zipser assistance from all the resourses of the Society whether scientific or 
literary. 

H. Pipprncror. 
- For all the above communications and presentations the best thanks 


of the Society were awarded. 
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On the tenures and fiscal relations of the oreners, and occupants of 
the soil in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. By James ALEXANDER, 
‘ Esq., B. C. S. 

The word Zemindarree, in the time of the Moghuls, signified the - 
particular extent of land over which one zemindar, or landholder, 
exercised jurisdiction ; the collection of the revenues of that district 
' was one of the chief duties entrusted to him, and the object of the 

greatest importance to the state. “The amount of revenue leviable 
upon it became the distinguishing character of each zemindarree, and 
it was the only matter regarding it of which a record was kept in the 
J superior revenue offices. “Although the area fvas entered insome of | 
the registers, yet the information regarding this, or as to the peculiar 
boundaries or products of each tenurg was very defective. When the 
Pert ‘tual Settlement was € effected ugdear the British Rule in Bengal, 
Be ar and. Orissa, the same form of record was preserved, and to this — 
dey little ‘more. is known of a zemindarree than the amount treyenye — .* 
_ which, it is bound to pay thestate. For the actual collection n of reve- 
4 “nue, and better preservation of individual rights, more particular dis 
tinctions have | become necessary ; but these will be more wm 8 
*. heated of under ‘another head. c i pa 
: igbenisn-~ This officer, under the Moghul government, exercised 
ers as phoujdar, | or chief of the armed force, collector of revenue, = 


“civil Cace in trifling cases. On the accession of the Bidar eat 
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services Were required only as a middleman between the state and the 
actual cultivators of the soil. Although the zemindar’s office had 
- become by use hereditary, yet it is uncertain whether he had any pro- 
prietary right in the soil itself. It was, however, found convenient 
to bestow this right upon him, in order that it might be available 
as a security for the payment of the revenues of the state ; and the ze- 
mindar is now regarded as the proprietor of his zemindarree as long as 
he makes good the Government revenue leviable from it. Should he 
fail*to do this, his proprietary rights are liable to sale for the realiza- 
- tion of the demand. 

It was incumbent on the zemindar, in his character of_collector of 
‘Tevenue, to account to the state for his collections ; his remuneration 
consisted in a per centage on his collections. The title to office having 
been received as‘a right, the same rule held good with reference to 
these emoluments, insomuch that the incumbents of zemindarrees were 
held entitled to their allowances or per centage even when they de- 
clined to perform the duties of their office by undertaking to pay the 
amount of revenue at which it was assessed.* These allowances so set 
aside were called Maitkana, and averaged about ten per cent. on the 
gross assessment of an estate ; expenses incurred in the management of 
an estate are either entered in the account current, and their amount 

deducted from the gross proceeds, or are regulated by a fixed allow- 
ance on their account: where this latter plan is adopted, they are cal- 
eulated at from ten.to twenty per cent. on the assessment. | 
. The original title 3f the zemindar then consisted in his right to 
hold the lands under his jurisdiction, on condition of accounting to the 
state for the net proceeds after, deduction of expenses and his own 
per centage allowances. It is exyident, however, that the state had no 
alternative between placing implicit reliance on the accounts given 
oe in by the.zemindar or testing them by an annual investigation or 
‘assessment of the lands, and that if such took place the value of the 
_gemindarree was entirely dependent on the result. To obviate this, 
it was determined in the year 1790, under the local Government of 
- Lord Cornwallis, that an assessment should be:made of all estates, and | = 
tes shat the amount so assessed should be the sum which Government 
1) (iat b neit) scent. te ture: ve’ ~ twat nei faded 
Ni -® Shore's Minute, 18th June 17689, para. 202nd ; 18th September 1789, pare: 2nd. = : 
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might demand every year, and that no further demand should be 
made for ten years: this period of ten years was subsequently increas- 
ed to perpetuity; and all estates, held under assessments so imposed, 
are called Perpetually Settled Estates, or Zemindarrees. * 
Various causes, however, have operated to prevent or impede the 
settlement of many zemindarrees. ‘These are disposed of for shorter 
"iF periods, and called Estates under Temporary Settlement. The condi- 
dh tion of tenure of these is asin Perpetually Settled Estates, the payment 
of the Government demand ; but the period of tenure is limited by 
that of the lease under which it is held, and at the expiration of this 
the estatesis open to re-assessment. 

Confirmation by competent authority is essential to the validity of 

either a perpetual or temporary settlement. 

a It is evident, that when the yearly rent of a zemindarree became 
fixed in perpetuity, and the payment of it was the only condition of the 
tenure, the condition of the zemindar was materially altered ; instead 
of being only interested to the extent of ten per cent. in the increases 

x upon the annual proceeds of his estate, he had a right to appropriate 
to his own use all surplus proceeds after defraying the Government 
revenue. Rapid improvements took place in all properties held under 
this fixed assessment ; the favourable returns from these, together with 
the lightness of the original assessment, have raised the incomes of 
proprietors so high, that the term Mailikana is no longer applicable to 
the sums, which they receive in their character of zemindars. These are 

, now designated, generally, as Proprietary Profits; they consist in the 
net proceeds of an estate after deducting the Government revenue and 
the expenses of collection, and will af course vary very much in pro- 

ee ortion to she capabilities of an estate, and the success of the manage- 

“ment to which it is subjected. . 
 \A-talook is a subordinate tenure within the jurisdiction of a zemin- 
darree. Talooks were of various descriptions. In some cases the talook- 


; dar had obtained the fee-simple or proprietary right in lands compos- 
ing their talooks, either from the zemindar or his ancestor, or directly 
e from the state; and his title was indefeasible as long as he paid the 


“Government dues: in others, the incumbency of the talookdar in the 
- subordinate tenure was prior to that of the zemindar in the larger; 
jn others, the zemindar had never any proprictary right in the lands of 
{is — . 
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the talook. In all these tenures it was ruled at the formation of the 
Perpetual Settlement, that the talookdars should have the privilege of 
entering into engagements, and paying their revenue directly to the 
state, and that they should be independent of the zemindar. Talooks 
of this class are called Independent, or *Huzooree Talooks. In cases 
where the deeds under which the talook was formed only alienated the 
zemindar’s title to collect the rents without conveying any pro... 
prietary right in the soil, or where it was evident from the form or > 
wortling of the lease that the zemindar contemplated the resumption 
of his title, the talook was considered dependent, and the rent of 
the talook was included in the assets of the zemindarree, and paid 
to the state through the zemindar. Under many circumstances, to be, 
detailed hereafter, the rent on the talook was liable to enhancement 
on the part of the zemindar. It was however ruled, that neither loss 
nor gain on the rents derived from his subordinate tenures, could affect 
the amount of rent payable by the zemindar to the state. ‘he rents 
of talooks were either increased or diminished, or new talooks were 
established at his own risk; and the civil court was in all cases the 
arbiter of his title to interfere with his talookdars.t With refer. 
epee to the establishment of new talooks, it was laid down that he 
could not alienate lands for a period extending beyond that of his own 
incumbency ; that this being conditional on the payment of Govern-— 
ment revenue, any «failure in this payment would render void his 
own title, and also that of all other tenants holding immediately un- 
der himself. The effec€ of this rule is, that on an estate being sold by 
auction for arrears of rent, all leases granted by the former proprie- 
torsince the Decennial Settlemeygt become void, and the lessees biable 
to an enhancement of their sents under certain restrictions, which ~ 
will be more fully specified hereafter. os 
The cultivators of the soil in India have acquired various tithesand 
privileges, acquaintance with which is essential to understanding the 
i" revenue system. Indiscriminate use Of terms has given this part of the 
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> Sian e word Husoor signifying literally, the presence, is applied i in Io to desi 

ee oe nate the extant supreme authority in the land. ‘The addition ofa vowel eo ‘giv afi 
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question some appearance of intricacy: to obviate this,a mere detail 
of the tithes will be given in this place, and the privileges obtained 
under those titles will be more fully considered when the rates of rent 
are discussed ; for it is evident, that in the ryuttee as in the zemin- 
darree tenure, the rent which it will yield is the distinguishing 
mark of each sort of tenure, and the only point about it to which 

interest attaches in a discussion on revenue laws. The exact meaning 
¢ of the word ryuf is not conveyed by the ward cultivator ; for a man 
may be a ryut without being a cultivator: neither is the word resident — 
a proper translation, for a man may be a resident without being aryut.- 
By the word ryuf is implied a certain relation towards the community 
of the village of which a man is a ryut, and towards the zemindar 
of that village. An artificer or shopkeeper may stand in these relations 
~“fee6f citizenship and vassalage, although perfectly unconnected with the 
cultivation of the lands of a village: in pursuing his occupation or 
trade in another part of the country he will still call himself the ryut 

; of the particular village, and the particular zemindar with which he is 

4 connected asa ryut. When he dissolves this connection’and becomes the 
ryut of another village, his rank and title in his new location are 
completely changed. This discussion appears necessary, because it is 
not uncommon to observe great misuse of the word ryu?/, as a revenue — 
term ; Whereas it is not, until connected with some other word implying 
employment in culture, that it acquires any valae atall. Thus the 
terms Audeemee or morousee ryut do not imply a ryut possessed of 

: any peculiar privileges, merely that his ancestors were ryuts in the vil- 
lage, even a moccurreree ryut may hold only the area of his homestead, 
and these are the most common sort of moccurrereedars. The proper 

_ efihitions and distinctions are thod.khaaht, pace-kKhasht, moccurreree 

se knod-khasht, morousee khhéd-khasht, kudeemee khod-khasht, moceurre- 
ree pace-khasht, morousee paee-khasht, hudeemee paee-Khasht. . The 
several privileges which these various tithes confer, will be discussed — 


under the head of Rates. It will be necessary to observe, that the term 
; jote is the word which may be most conveniently employed in ex- 
pressing the land held by each particular ryut. ,* 


, ‘The rent of land is the hire paid for the use of it. The original 
: contract was very much this ;—the proprietor of the soil gave 
the use of it, and the cultivator gave his labor, and the proceeds 
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or crop were divided between them. Many causes, however, tend to 
disturb the primitive simplicity of this arrangement ; the degree of labor 
requisite to ensure a compensating return is liable to great variation. k 
Labor is not the only capital needed: the implements of husbandry, a 
cattle employed in agriculture, seed, the means of protection,—all 
require outlay, and it soon becomes a question, in what proportion this 
is to fall on the contracting parties r The landlord must con. 
stantly observe his tenant to ensure his honesty, and the tenant is 
discouraged by the reflection that one-half of his labor must be bestow- 
ed for the benefit of another. The first step towards the adjustment 
of these difficulties is, generally, a variation in the proportion of the 
crop receivable by the landlord, calculated with reference to the con- . 
tribution which he makes towards the joint capital employed,in the 
cultivation, whether in the shape of seed, cattle, hired labor, or any™ 
thing else necessary to raising the crop. Where the cultivator contri- 
butes labor only, he receives somewhat less than one-half of the crop; 
where he contributes both labor and capital, he receives more: the 
Jatter is most commonly the case in India, but even after the adjust- : 
ment of the proportions due to either party, difficulties will still re- 
main, inany scheme of partition. ‘The two most important have already 
‘been noticed—the necessity on the part of the landlord, of constantly 
watching his tenant ; and the discouragement on the part of the tenant, 
in bestowing extra"labor and capital. To obviate these :nconveniences, 
the landlord allows the tenant to redeem the proprietor’s share in the 
proceeds, and this gives rise to money-rents, or the payment of rents 
of money. Although a revenue officer in this country has generally the 
task of discovering and recording the rents actually paid, rather than 
that of determining what they eught to be; yet it is important, that hw-—~— 
should have some knowledge of the various causes which affect tiie 
adjustment of money-rents, and indeed his doing so is essential to his 
understanding the different tenures under which ryuts hold, and the 
rates at which they are assessed. Soil, stock, and Jabor, are all three 
‘mecessary to the production of a crop: if these were all three contribut- 
-ed in proportions of equal value, it is evident that the hire of the soil 
‘should equal one-third of the whole produce; but in agreeing to pay 
an unvarying rent the tenant ensures the Jandlord against losses by 
: santana ib defective seasons, Pe ciaisealay! in’ the vinweer grain an nd 
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labor, and relieves him from all the care and expense of watching 
over and transporting his own share of the produce. In order therefore © 
to make an equitable adjustment in converting rents paid in kind 
into money-rents, every one of these points should receive attention ; 
and although it is probable that these questions were not formerly 
understood in all their minuteness of detail, yet we find that in prac- 
tice the cultivator discovered them as it were by experience, and 
limited his payments in money to the amount at which cash pay- 
ments were advantageous or not hurtful to his interests:—and here 
it must be recollected that in the earlier history of a country the pro- 
ducer and consumer are more nearly on an equality with each other, 
that it is not until the increased possessions of the latter give him a 


‘m'resmonopoly over the land that he can dictate its price to the former ; the 


careful recollection of this fact will afford material assistance in the 
consideration of the various rates paid by the different classes of cul- 
tivators in India. In discussing these it will also be necessary to bear 
in mind the distinction between the actual rate or merick, and the 
Various additions which have been made to it by the avarice of the 
Jandlords. This was formerly so well understood, that in the earlier 
discussions on revenue matters in this country we generally find the 
term wsesul merick, a3 distinguishing the actual rent or hire ofthe land 
from all extra demands made under other pretences. Although this 
distinetion has been very much lost sight of, yet the careful analysis 
of the accounts of any zemindarree will shew the total demand of 
dustér against the ryut is made up of the ussk/ nerick, and various 
other extra charges. Although these latter are discountenanced and 
invalid by law, yet the possession of .a monopoly of a necessary of life 


oer always give rise to the dispositign jo profit by it, and landlords 







in this country are not more disposed than in others, to place other 
jimit on their desires than that which necessity imposes. The cyltiva- 
tor must have land, and he can afford to pay for the hire of it, the 
whole surplus proceeds remaining after the deduction of the costs of 
production, anda sum sufficient for his own maintenance. In England 
‘this is) so well understood, that the capability of the tenant to pay is 
the only limit to the landlord’s demand for rent. In this country 
ancient institutions, new laws, and large tracts of waste land, con- 
to defeat the monopolizing tendencies of the landlord ; but there 


7 constant struggle between himself ,and his tenantry regarding 
7 
Sy 
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the share which they are respectively to enjoy of the surplus profits of 
cultivation. In England there being no general laws for the protec- 
tion of the tenantry, many landholders have at different times pur- 


chased peculiar privileges from their landlords, which have descended 


from father to son, and are in force to this day ; the effective conditions 


of the judicial institutions rendering any attempt on the part of the 


landlord to set them aside, useless. ‘The general laws in this country 
are well calculated to preserve to the cultivators all privileges, which 
ancient institutions or prescription without any special purchase or 
individual guarantee have conferred upon them; but various causes 
have prevented their taking advantage of the protection of these laWs. 
Now, however the necessity of obedience of the law and executive power 
is becoming daily more apparent, and exactly in proportion as these 
assert and maintain their authority well, the peculiar privileges of the 
cultivator receive protection: hence also careful examination of them 
with a view of understanding what they are, becomes daily more in- 
teresting and important; as the nerick& or rate of rent may be considered 
the index, or as it were test of the value of these privileges, they will 
come most conveniently under consideration in a review of ae various 
‘sorts of rates which prevail in this country. rf 
Nerick moccurreree.* A fixed rate of payment secured to the cul- 
tivator under the guarantee of a written document; it is essential 
to the validity of tenure at a moccurréree nerick, that the land 
had been held at fixed rates twelve years previous to the De- 
cennia! Settlement, fhat the payments should have been uninter- 
rupted and uniform. <Any failure of payment renders the lease 
void, and proof of increase of payments on former occasions is gene- 
rally regarded as evidencé, elhat the moccurreree tenure has beer? ~~. 
broken up. Moccurreree nericks established by zemindars, at any date 
less than twelve years before the Permanent Settlement, are liable 
‘to be broken up on the sale of the estate for arrears of revenue, unless 
granted for specific purposes, or proved not liable to increased assess- 
‘ment on the grounds stated in Sect. 51, Reg. VIII, 1793. RY 
Leases conveying moccurreree rights need not necessarily specify the 
‘rate of rent: they’ frequently record the total area and total ‘rent, or 
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' describe the external boundaries of the land, and mention the rent 


to be paid by the tenant; but documents of this sort will generally 
be found to bear dates antecedent to that of the Decennial Settlement ; 
since then the practice of giving moccurreree leases, except for special 
purposes such as the erection of buildings, &c., has fallen very much 
into disuse; where the grants have been made for specific purposes 
at fair rates, they are not liable to enhancement as long as the lands 
continue to be used for the purposes specified in the leases. ‘These 

ints are specified very clearly in Sect. 27, Reg. XLI. 1841. 

The right to cancel a moccurreree tenure does not convey any title 
to oust the moccurrereedar, but merely to assess his Jand at the dis- 
cretion of the purchaser, who still retains his rightof tenancy. (Vide 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut, vol. 1, 174.) It must be borne in mind, 
that the date of the Permanent Settlement is that on which each par- 
ticular settlement received confirmation from competent authority. 
Although in the majority of cases this occurred on the same day 
with reference to properties situated in the same tract of country, 
yet enquiry on this point is always necessary inasmuch as there are 
inany exceptions to the rate, 

Nerick Mowroosee. Fixed rates to which a title is established by 
inheritance. Although the term Meeras is commonly employed to 
denominate tenures at a fixed rent, yet taken by itself it conveys a 
title of very uncertain value, the heritage must consist of something to - 
be inherited. If this be a lease guaranteed to the descendants of the 
lessee, the tenures should be more properly considered under the héad 
of Moccurreree, if it be a prescriptive title it should be considered 
under that head; it is possible that there may be an attempt to 
da title on the fact of a series of undisturbed successions, the 
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must be obtained from the public records, or those of the zemindar ; 
or it may be oral evidence assisted by tradition, but so many diffi- 
culties lie in the way of this sort of proof, that a Meeras will generally, 
as before remarked, prove a poor tenure unless supported by docu- 
ments or prescription. 

_ Nerick-i-kudeem. Fixed rates to which a title is established by. pre- 
scription, The nobleman, under whose auspices the Permanent Settle- 


_ ment was completed, recorded the following observation on the right 
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of cultivators: ‘ Unless we suppose the ryuts to have been the actual 
“ slaves of the zemindars, every beegah of land possessed by them must 
“have been cultivated under an express or implied agreement, that a 
‘certain sum should be paid for each beegah of produce, and no more. 
“Every Admwabd or tax imposed by the zemindar over and above that 
“sum is not only a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of 
“the laws of the country. ‘The cultivator has therefore in such case an. 
“undoubted right to apply to Government for the protection of his 
*‘ property, and Government is at all times bound to afford him redress.’ 
This spirit pervades the whole body of law relative to the rights of the 
agricultural community. His Lordship again declares, “* ‘Thatthe pri- 
“‘wilege which the ryuts enjoy of holding possession on the spots of 
“‘jand which they cultivate so long as they pay the revenue assessed 
"“apon them, is by no means incompatible with the proprietary rights 
‘of the zemindars; whoever cultivates the land the zemindars can 
“ receive no more than the established rent, which in most places is 
‘* fully equal to what the cultivator can afford to pay.. The zemin- 
dars however may sell the land, and the cultivator must pay the 
rent to the purchaser.” Now, although it is probable that any at- 
tempt on the part of the ryut to produce evidence of express agree- 
ment as to the terms of the original contract under which he broke 
up the soil, must fail, and although the nature of the implied agree. 
ment must have been dependent onso many circumstances, in which 
the lapse of time must have wrought such a change as to leave no 
trace by which to a&sist the formation of the judgment regarding 
them, yet evidence will be generally procurable as to what the rate 
bas been, and in the absence of all proof to the contrary, it is assumed 
that this is what it ought to pave been; and the fact of having hel 
this rate confers on the cultivator a prescriptive title to continue} 





: do so, and in this way a title to hold rates fixed by time and custom 


constitutes a good and valid tenure. Then again this title to hold at 
established rates, may be attached to particular spots of lands, par- 
ticular villages, particular classes in a village, particular divisions 
of the country, or peculiar local custom. The first, and in some 


_ Fespects, most valuable is the right to hold particular spots of land 
_ on payment of a rent fixed by custom; the land so held constitutes 
EK what is known by the name of, Mokuddam ryuttee jote, (answering 
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very much to our English copyhold * ) is transferable by sale, and is 
undefeasible as long as the rent is paid. In Central Bengal where the 
introduction of Indigo has raised the demand for land, and the pre- 
sence of Europeans has given greater stability to the interests of culti- 
vators, these jotes are recognized as valuable properties, and are trans- 
ferred from hand to hand by sale or mortgage solely at the pleasure 


of the jofedar without reference to the zemindar, who has no claim — 


except for his rents. In Eastern Bengal where land is more abundant 
in proportion to the demand, and where the system of underletting 
exposes the ryut tothe ever varying aggressions of new farmers, if 
confidence in the stability of the rates is not so strong, and tenures 
held under prescriptive title have not the same value as marketable 
commodities, neither will the cultivator himself incur the risk of any 
extensive outlay in the formation of gardens, the excavation of tanks, 
and the building of houses, unless under the additional guarantee 


of a leake or other document. The estimation in which it is held ° 


in the market, however, does not affect the real validity of the title ; a 
tenure under rates established by prescriptive usage is valid in Eastern 
Bengal as elsewhere, but there are not the same facilities for asserting 
itas in Central Bengal, where it bas been already recognized as a 
transferable property. 

Nertck Mowza-rwaree. Prescriptive usage has in some places given the 
inhabitants of a village a title to cultivate the lands in it at the rates 
established for each peculias class of soil ; this title acquires its validity 
from the inability of the zemindar to levy moré than the established 
rates; he sues a ryut for land which he has cultivated without enter- 
in into engagements, although dyly served with a notice, under 

ion X. Reg. V. 1812. The culvator in defence states, that that 


| motice raised the rates above those of the village ; the questions then 


to be determined are, what are the village rates, and what tifle the 


ryut has to the enjoyment of the privilege of cultivating at those rates? ~ 


‘The first is regulated by such evidence as may be procurable ; the se- 
cond depends very much on local usage ; the nearest approach to a ge- 


neral rule is, that the cultivator if not duly served with a notice to— 
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on to pay more than he paid the two preceding years, and that a 
cultivation of two years’ standing is necessary to give him a title to 
cultivate at the village rates. There is an apparent difficulty, as to 
whether the cultivation must be of the same spot, or whether the 
title holds good in the event of any change, but the fact in practice is, 
that cultivators will never break up new or even fallow soil except at 
reduced rates: so that the question generally arises in the third year of 
cultivation, when, the particular spot of land in dispute having become % 
a valuable holding, the zemindar wishes either to dispossess the tenant 
and Jet his land to another at increased rates, or to obtain those in- 
creased rates from the occupant, who then, in the absence of other 
title, claims to hold at the same rate as other cultivators in the village, 
or at the village rates. me ris bibs 
The Nerick.t-Mukuddum is a rate established in favor of particular 
individuals, who claim to hold land at rates below those of the village, 
as a privilege of caste or office; where there is sufficient evidence to 
prove that this title has been previously recognised, it acquires a force 
from prescription which is not easily set aside, but it has been gene- 
rally conceded by the zemindar rather than admitted by Government, 
or the Courts; but still in practice it will be found, where there are 
Rajpoots in the same village with Goallas, Keordés, and Chamars or 
other low-caste men, that they hold their lands on more favorable 
terms than these latter; the alleged reason is, that the Rajpoot culti- 
vator is compelled to employ servants, who see the whole of the labor 
is performed by the Idwer caste cultivators with theirown hands. It 
has already been remarked, that this title must be recognised with 
caution. ° i 
The Pergunnah-waree Negic& is resorted to, to check the Mowza- 
warree Nerick in cases where the latter cannot be determined by evi 
dence, or when the proper assessment of a village hitherto held at an 
inadequate rent requires re-adjustment. It is the prevailing rate in the 
pergunnah, a well known revenue division of the country. = 
Phe Bundoobustee Nerick is the rate recorded by an officer deputed 
- under Reg. VIII. 1822, to effect the settlement of an estate as the pro- 
ve per Nerick of the place; it ought to be either a mere record of the pre- 
Sears vailing rates fixed with reference to the various titles under which the 
different. cultivators hold their lends or of the samnigae rocential 
bes a Anton Seickeht ie thers ts at) fo Ghats surfer 
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himself with due reference to the prevailing pergunnah rates. Rates 
thus established are under the provisions of Section XI. Reg. VII. 
1822, fixed for ever, as far as concerns the ryut holding under them 
at the time of settlement; neither can this in propriety be questioned 
in the Civil Court. 

Jungle-booree Nerick. The rate at which cultivators enter into 
engagements to bring jungly land into cultivation. ‘These of course 
depend on the terms of the specific contract entered into. It may be 
useful to notice the various circumstances which may affect this. ‘These 
are, the density of the jungle required to be cleared, the situation of the 
land with reference to markets, public thoroughfares or rivers, the 
demand for land in the neighbourhood, the means of irrigation, the 
quality of the soil and water, the aspect of the ground, and the heal- 
thiness of the climate. 

\Nayabadee Nerick. The rate at which cultivators enter into en- 
gagements to bring waste lands into cultivation ; the above remarks 
are very much applicable to it also. 

Bheelee Nerick is the rate at which land for building is let. It 
is generally fixed on each house, and is determined by the eligibility of 
site, the extent of population, and similar causes ; in almost every case 
former payments will be the only satisfactory evidence regarding this 
rate, ’ 

Nerick Baghan, Nerick Phulkur, These two rates appertaining to 
orchards or gardens may be considered together. As some outlay is 
necessary for the preparation of a garden, thé cultivator generally 
secures himself by obtaining a lease of the ground beforehand; where 
he fails to do this, and has no prescriptive rights in his favor, the 


___ <t®mindar claims some proportion of the produce; even where this is as 


— 





low as one-fifth, it is disadvantageous to the ryut, as orchard land 
requires great care in cultivation, and yields exceedingly high returns. 
A grove of mango trees standing on five acres will yield four or five 
hundred rupees if situated near a public road ; in like way the produce 
of betel gardens, or pawn gardens, is of such value that the highest 
rate of money rent, will seldom equal more than one-twentieth or 
twenty-fifth part of the assets. With all these rates the evidence of past 
payments, or the payments in adjoining fields or properties is the best 
_ guide for determining what ought to be paid in each particular case ; 





> > a evidence ta this head is not procurable, great caution must be 
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exercised in calculating a money rent from an estimate of raw pro- 
duce. It will be of importance to ascertain from evidence what pro- 
portion of this produce local custom assigns to the zemindar, and 
then carefully to bear in mind the fluctuations of markets, seasons, 
price, and other points before noticed in the discussion on money 
rents. 

Nerick-i-Deh. In parts of the country where the villages are built 
in rows or streets, and the houses clustered together, the value of all 
lands is somewhat affected by their degree of proximity to the vil- 
lage, but the fields in the immediate vicinity of the houses are of 
peculiar value from the facility with which they are guarded, and the 
opportunity afforded of irrigating these from the village wells. These 
are called Deh lands, and are devoted to the more valuable crops, 
poppy, spices, tobacco, sugar-cane, and all others which require irriga- 
tion and watching. The rates on these are proportionate to the advan- 
tages conferred by position, and will generally be found recorded in the 
village accounts; where these are not procurable, nor appear trust- 
worthy, evidence of former payments on cultivators of similar land will 
afford some guide as to what the rates ought to be. In adjusting 
a money rate, reference must be had to the amount of labor bestowed 
in raising and gathering the crop, more particularly the latter, when 
it consists of opium or spices. 

Nerick Muteherfa. In Behar, the cultivating clauses do not pay 
ground rent for the spaces occupied by their houses; this however is 
levied from artizans, 4nd shopkeepers and other residents not eultiva- 
tors, under the head of Muteherfa. In Bengal the word Chandnee is 
more commonly used for this peculiar class of rent; local usage, vil- 
lage accounts, and evidence of. past payments, will afford the best guide 
in deciding claims regarding this rent. In adjusting a money rent, i 
js necessary to consider what are the advantages obtained, and what 
is included in the rent, such as a right of wharfage on the banks of 
a River, of frontage in a Bazaar, or of participation in the commercial 
privileges of the place in a large town; all which will affect the rent 
materially, and will, under pees circumstances, raise it to nearly 
500 or 1,000 per acre. iS 2k eet gid te 
 Nerick- t. Bhatai, is the rate or proportion at which the rents of 

Jand are Jevied in kind. Where the simple word Bhatai is used, the 

produce is usually divided into two equal shares, of whieh one is 
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appropriated by the tenant, the other by the landlord ; it is occasionally, 
however, levied in other proportions, such as one-fifth and four-fifths, 
two-fifths and three-fifths, one-third and two-thirds, or such other 
proportions as may be determined on. 

Nerick-t-Auinee.. This is rather a Jegal term than an absolute rate, 
Where disagreement exists as to the terms of divisions, or when 
the landlord neglects to assess the standing crop, the cultivator cuts 


“it at his own risk, and if he fail to satisfy the landholder, the latter 


brings an action at the Nerick-i-kutnee, stating that the crop having 
been cut he had no means of assessing it, and therefore sued the cul- 
tivation at the full value of an average crop; this value is generally 
Jaid at twenty maunds per beegah of the standard of Akbur. It 
becomes necessary to determine through whose neglect no assessment 
was made, what the terms of cultivation were, what the actual pro- 
duce was, what the Bazaar rates were at the time of cutting, and 
what the expenses were; the titles advanced by the cultivators may 
be just the same as in the case of money rents, evidence of the same 
nature may be resorted to. 

Nerick-i-kunkoot, This again is alegal term. The landlord in order 
to save the expense of watching the crop from the time of its cutting 
to its being thrashed, assesses it when standing, obtains from the cul- 
tivator an acknowledgment of the assessment mutually agreed on, and 
by this the accounts are subsequently adjusted. Where disputes sub- 
sequently arise regarding this, an action is brought, Aundoot ke nerick 
se, or Kunkoot ke hisadb se, to determine what the assessment was, or 
ought to have been; if no written acknowledgment was entered into, 
or if it is disputed, oral evidence regarding the particular crop or 


_4ago0se round it is generally all that is procurable. 


* Nerick-i-kKhaneh shumarree. Where cultivation extends over hills 
or places not easily accessible for purposes of assessment, revenue is 


-assessed on the families or the males of each family ; this mode of 


taxation is rapidly disappearing. It may be observed here, that 
tenures which lapse by dereliction or through default of heirs, revert to 
the. zemindar; if a cultivator dies heirless, the zemindar may dispose 
of his tenure to the best advantage to himself, but if a new cultivator 
obtain possession without any stipulations | as to rent, and retain it for 
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the same rates as the former tenant, but at the village rates. Ifa ryut 
be absent from his cultivation, he may continue his title to it by 
payment of the prescribed rent, but should balance of rent remain 
unpaid at the end of any year, the zemindar may proceed against 
him under the provisions of Sec. XV. Reg. VIL, 1799, and having 
obtained a decree oust him, under Sec. XVILI. Reg. VILL. 1819. 
Nerick-t-Bunkur is the rate paid for the privilege of cutting wood, 
grass, or similar products from particular localities ; it is occasionally * a 
paid in the shape of rent for the ground occupied, occasionally in that 
of the price of the articles carried away. Generally a particular tract 
of country yielding Bunkur produce is let at a fixed rent toa farmer, 
who levies imposts from the men who carry away the different pro- 
ducts, according to the quantity which they take; the first descrip- 
tion of rent will be dealt with simply as any other farm, the second 
affecting the interests of the ryuts will depend very much on local 
usage ; although it is doubtful whether this can ever have been so com. 
pletely established as to constitute any prescriptive right to a fixed 
rate. In fact it is generally levied rather as a toll at the different 
points of export than as rent, and it does in reality differ from rent, as 
being rather the price of the article produced, than merely the lease of 
the hire of the land, although this latter is included in the price, the 
Jand being occupied in the production. Nature herself is the labourer, and 
the fortunate landholder is permitted to enjoy the fruit of her toils ; 
but Nature contenting herself with production, has left the appropria- 
tion or reaping to map ; and generally speaking, the labor of collecting 
and conveying spontaneous produce is far greater than of reaping a crop 
which is the result of cultivation ; and thislabor which has before been 
mentioned as calculated to afféct"rent, will materially influence that of <2 
land yielding Bunkur produce.” The two distinct operations of col. 
Jecting and conveying, are frequently performed by different tha 
of labourers; where this is the case, the landlord avails himself of the 
occasion of the transfer from one to another, as a convenient oppor; —~ 
tunity of collecting his rent, and perhaps of taking some from each party. 
The woodcutter brings his log of timber or bundle of bamboos to the 
purchaser at the outlet of the estate, whatever it may be, the ghat or 
pass in a mountainous country, the river or roadside in a fures’, or an 
allavial chur ; the purchaser takes it from each individual paying some ~ ; 
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portion of the price to the landlord, and adding a smal! sumon his own 


account for the privilege of storing his purchases on the property until 
they are completed ; the rent here includes the hire of the soil, the 
value of the product, and in addition to it is charged a rent for the 
ground on which the collected store is deposited, pending transit. 
Bunkur literally signifies wood or belonging to the forest, but mineral 
_ Products, generally speaking, found in woody places, al) go to make up 
“Bunkur rents ; that is to say, they form part of the assets on which the 
rent ofa Bunker farm is calculated, such as chalk, coal, stones, chu- 
nam: these again have separate subdivisions, but the principle on which 
the rent is to be calculated is the same. With reference to the two 
latter, labour is bestowed not only in the collection of the article, but in 
its preparation for the market; this preparation consists in the reduc- 


_tion of the bulk, and the landlord compensates himself for what he 


loses in not taxing it in bulking by participating to a certain extent 
in the increased value of the article after it has undergone preparation. 
For the manufacture of the limestone into lime he makes a charge 
for the wood consumed in the heating of the kiln, and for the kiln 
itself; as he has the power of dictation, he generally prefers avoiding 
the risk of failure from injudicious heating, by taking the kiln aecord- 
ing to the quantity of lime which it is estimated to yield rather than 
wait for the lime itself, hence this rate is generally levied on the kiln 
at so much per hundred maunds. Bunkur rates being generally levied 


- as a toll, disputes regarding them seldom come before the Revenue 


Courts, except when disputes arise between the Inndholder and farmer, 
and these will of course depend on the terms of the lease. A Bunkur 
ryut is seldom a resident on the estate ; j in fact, Bunkur estates are gene- 


_-saily unfitted for continued residence ; the want of scientific knowledge 





| by which to avail itself of the treasures of the hill and forest have 


served to depreciate the value of Bunkur property in the estimation of 
natives far too low: as the products become of more importance, laws 
will become necessary for the protection of each peculiar class, instead 
of their being left now in indiscriminate confusion, all classed under 
one unmeaning title, Bunkur. | 

Nerick.i-churhaie, the rate of rent paid for the right of pasturage 
in extensive forests on waste lands. ‘Trials will come before the 
Cs darren Courts, rather regarding the right to levy, than the rate 
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at which the levy is to be made. In deciding cases, care must 
be taken lest the plaint, and the whole proceedings be fictitious, 
and lest there be collusion, the object being to establish a title by. 
obtaining proof of having collected, or having been declared entitled 
to collect, or with a view of evading the resumption laws. 

Nerick-t_julxer, is the rate of rent paid for the right of fishery in 
particular waters; it is levied generally at so much a boat, and is modi- 
fied according to the description of net used. Local usages prevail ‘ 
with reference to this rent, differing in almost every river, and every 
bend of each river; but litigation is less frequent with reference to 
these than perhaps any other class of rents. 

Engagements to cultivate under a lease become void with the ex- 
piry of the lease itself; but if the zemindar instead of ousting the ryut 
at once, serve him a notice for the enhancement of his rents under the — 
provisions of Reg. V. 1812, the service of the notice brings the case 
under the jurisdiction of the Revenue Courts, and if a balance remain 
unpaid at the end of the year, the zemindar cannot plead this balance 
as giving him a right to oust the cultivator under the provisions of 
Section X. Reg. 1V. 1840, before the Magistrate ; but having brought 
himself under jurisdiction of the Revenue Court, must sue for it and 
obtain a decree under Section XVIII. Reg. VILI. 1819.- The oceu- 
-paney for the year without opposition by the zemindar would appear 
to give the tenant a title from sufferance, which is defined by Black 
stone: ‘* Where one comes into possession of land by a lawful title, but 
keeps it afterwards Without any title at all, as ifa man takes a lease 
for a year, and after a year is expired continues to hold the pre- 
mises without any fresh lease from the owner of the estate :” and the 
reason is, because the tenanj being once in by a lawful title, the law 
(which presumes no man in the wrong) supposes: him to continu 
upon a title equally lawful, until the owner of the land ‘prove it 
to be wrongful. Now the Magistrate can only support the zemin- 
dar in the exercise of undoubted rights; he by his own neglect 
‘suffered a certain cause for doubt to supervene, and must clear it 
away by suing for any balance of rent as by his notice may remain 
due at the end of the year; at the end of the second year the cul- 

tivator has acquired a title of settlement since the expiration of his 
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A resident cultivator considering himself aggrieved by ejectment, 
has a right to a trial of his grievance. If the ejectment be accompanied 
With violence he may apply for redress to the Magistrate, who besides 
inquiring into the violence, will on plaint being made under Reg. 1V. 
1840, call on the zemindar to prove his claim to the exercise of the 
right of summary ejectment, and should it appear that the cultivator 
had no claim, he will permit his summary ejectment; but should the 


“ease appear to be of the nature of those above described, he will either 


maintain the cultivator in possession, or stay the zemindar from dis- 
posing of the lands for a fixed period, within which he will instruct 
the cultivator to bring an action to try the ejectment under the 5th 
clause, Section XVIII. Reg. VIII. 1619, and the construction put 
upon it by the Circular Orders of the Dewannee Adawlut, dated 15th 
November 1833, which states that, ‘‘ The declaration that it is illegal 
to oust resident cultivators except under circumstances, necessarily 
implies a remedy in case of the contravention of the rule, &c. &c.” 
The general laws of the country, if fully enforced, afford a degree of 
protection to the cultivator which is rather weakened than strengthen- 
ed by a special contract or lease ; even in the formation of new settle- 
ments the cultivators will be found unwilling to enter into written 
engagements, they have a sort of instinctive feeling that it is not their 
interest to do so; and they dislike the signature of the counterpart of 
a lease, which renders obligatory on them the annual payment of 
sums for the realization of which they have no security but the crop 
dependent on the contingencies of the season: tin settlements besides 
the general laws of the country in their favour, they have the special 
protection afforded by Section XI. Reg. VII, 1822, and are well aware 


-owiat if unable to assert their privileges under those general laws, that 


the mere possession of a pottah will not render them, much stronger, but 
will have very much the effect of a special bond for a portion of a debt, 
which without affording any additional guarantee for the payment of 


‘the amount included in it, serves to throw doubt on the remainder | 


which is excluded, and will tend to deprive them of the benefit of 
the protection to be derived from the general law with regard to any 
privileges not enumerated in it. ‘ “ak 
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Notices and Descriptions of various New or Little Known Species of 
Birds. By Ep. Buytu, Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum. 
[Continued from p- 212, ante. ] 

After the first part of this article was consigned to the press, an 
opportunity occurred of looking over Gould’s magnificent ‘ Birds of 
Australia,’ up to the nineteenth number of that work ; and a few of the 
notes I took from it, bearing on the Ornithology of India, may here be — 
introduced. 

Among the Falconide, a second species of my genus Butadéius* 
(ante, p. 174,) occurs in the Aguila morphnoides, Gould, P. Z. S. 
1840, p. 161; and the slight enlargement and elongation of the central 
occipital feathers recurs in it, which I mentioned to exist in fine speci- 
mens of B. pennatus. Falco hypoleucos, Gould, (ibid.), which that 
naturalist considers to be the Australian representative of the Jer Fal- 
con of the north, is very closely allied to #. jyuggur of India, from 
which it only appears to differ in having a dark forehead, no trace of 
supercilium, and the broadly white patch on the cheeks greatly dimi- 
nished. Milvus affinis, Gould, the common Kite of Australia gene- 
rally, excepting Van Diemen’s Land, appears to be quite identical 
with JM. govinda of India; but in that case the cere and feet are 
coloured too deeply: I can perceive no other difference whatever. 
Elanus. axillaris (v. motatus, Gould,) is certainly distinct from £. 
melanopterus of India; and a beautiful new species is figured as 
E. scriptus. I am abso informed by Mr. Strickland, that the Ame- 
rican Z. dispar has the tail wholly white, and a smaller beak than £&. 
melanopterus: so that four species of this generic form are now esta- 
blished. A South African specjmen of #4). melanopterus, in first plu- 
mage, presented to the Society by Lord Arthur Hay, appears to ms” 
to be identical with the bird of India, although his eee inclines to 
a ‘different opinion. 

_ In the Athene strenua, Gould, we have an Owl of the Darigebt's size, . 
yet. strictly pertaining to this genus of (generally) very diminutive 
Owls: and the Athene? connivens, (Lath.) Gould, Ath. maculata, (V. 
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“name must yield to Aieraétus of Kaup (1844); which: | learn ray ie 


. Gray's extremely useful illustrated work on the genera of birds, seventeen num- 
‘3 tan ber, which are now before me, and from these | shall have occasion to append one 


notes to the meen: aie Mr. Hed merges reas: ap ete >? na Tg 
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and H.), and Ath. boobook, (Lath.), evidently pertain to Mr. Hodg- 
son's genus Ninox.* ; 
Caprimulgus macrurus, Horsfield, is figured as an inhabitant of 
Port Essington, in North Australia; and the species would seem to be 
the same as that which I have referred to macrurus, p. 206, ante: the 
general colour, however, would appear to be scarcely so dark as in the 


Malacca specimens, and I do not understand the second white mark 
“represented upon the breast of the male. The two sexes are figured, 


both having the white marks on the wings and tail, but diminished in 
extent in the female: and looking to a series of specimens of the near- 
ly allied C. albonotatus, it would seem that the females vary in this 


‘respect, many having certainly more or less of this white, which con- 


firms Captain Tickell’s statement of the sexes of this bird resembling 
each other. In the common small C. asiaticus of India, the male and 
female appear always to resemble; and I now suspect that this will 
‘prove to be not unusually the case in C. albonbtatus, C. macrurus, and 
C.. mahrattensis.} 

To the genus Coll/ocalia, Mr. Gould erroneously refers two species 
of true Swallow, allied in nidification as well as plumage to Hfirundo 
capensis and fH. daurica (v. erythropygia); and a third Swallow is 
figured by him as H/. neoxena, which appears to me perfectly identical 
with a specimen of H. pacifica, (v. domicola, Jerdon,) from the Neil- 
gherries. A new Cypseline genus—Atticora—is founded on Hirundo 
fasciata, Gm., and two or three other South American species, to which 
is added one Australian representative as At léucosternon.t 


* This group Ninox is not admitted by Mr, G. R. Gray, who refers as many as 


_Sesty-four species to Athene! 1 certainly consider the former to be a good division. — 
+ Jt may be here remarked, that Caprimul}us4ndicus is far from being so rare in 


Lower Bengal as I formerly supposed ; inasmuch as specimens may be often procur- 
ed in the Calcutta Botanic Garden. C. monticoius will also probably turn out to be 
far from gcarce when I come to discover its proper haunts, which | suspect afe upon 
open ground. ‘Ihe only two specimens of the latter which I have obtained were both 


» Caught alive by bazarshikarrees. Among Sir A. Burnes’s drawings is a figure of a 


species, (from ** Lakat,’") nearly allied to C. monticolus, but still more uniform in its 
olouting which approaches to sandy,—this being a tolerably sure indication of the | 
prevalent hue of its haunts ;—but if correctly figured, (and it is stated to be ** natural 
size,’’) it would be a smaller bird than C. monticolus, having the wing but nine inches 
aad a quarter long. A skull and feet in Burnes’s collection are, however, quite 
undistinguishable from those of C. monticolus.— The Society has just received another 
closely allied species from Java. Te lala. 


+ 





_.. { Mr. G. KR. Gray refers Atticora to the Swallow group; but I have litthe doubt that 
‘is wrong. Not only is the whole appearance of Mr. Gould's figure of At. lewcos- 
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Acanthylis caudacuta (v. australis), p. 211 and note, ante, would 
seem identical with the Himaiayan species, only the middle of the back 
is represented scarcely whitish enough, and the Australian bird is 
figured to have a white mark above the bill, which does not exist in 
the Society's Himalayan specimens: but as the nearly allied Ae. 
gigantea varies in this respect, as shewn by specimens in the Society's 


museum, it is evident that no importance can be attached to this slight » 


difference.” 

Cypselus pacificus, (Lath., v. australis, Gould,) p. 212 ante, from 
Penang, accords minutely with Mr. Gould’s figure of an Australian 
specimen (except that the chin is not so purely white), and it may 
therefore be considered as rightly determined. 

The Totanus glottoides, Vigors, is still regarded by Mr. Gould as 
distinct from 7. glottis, and is figured by him as Australian: so also 
is Coturnix chinensis, which is common in parts of India, and seems 
to be found through all the intervening countries into Australia; and 
Mr. Gould admits it doubtfully into his Australian genus Synotcus. 


X 


To Hiaticula nigrifrons, (Cuvy.), v. melanops, (Vieillot), must be refer- =" 


red the Charadrius russatus of Jerdon. @ Hamatopus longirostris of 


ternon quite Cypseline, but he bas distinctly represented fen tail-feathers, of very Cyp- 
seline character: whereas alli the species of the Swallow group have invariably twelve 
tail-feathers. 

 Hirundo neoxrena Mr. Gray identifies with 4. javanica of Vigors and Horsfield, 
referring them both to HY. pacijfica of Latham ; and H. domicola, Jerdon, will come 
in as another synonyme: but ff. jewan of Sykes is considered by him to be the true 
Hi. javanica of Sparrman, dhough I suspect its true name will be Ff. gutturadis, Scop., 
v. panayana, Lath. ; an identification | owe to Prof. Behn. Mr. Gray agrees with 
me (I may even say as a matter of course) in referring Mr. Goulds two supposed 
species of Collocalia to true Hirundo. 


' Of Collocalia, Mr. Gray enumerate? four species, viz. C. esculenta, (Lin.), C. . 


nidifica, (Lath.), C- fuctphaga, (Thenb.), and C. troglodytes, G. K. Gray, which 
last he has figured. The Nicobar species which I referred to C. escuidenta, appears 


be the fucipAaga of Dr. Horsfield’s list, but not of Shaw; the latter approaches much 
necrer to C. concolor, (Jerdon), which last will, I suspect, bear the prior name of 


 Brevirostris, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 155. The Nicobar species (true fuci- 


& aaa ?) is of the same size as C. troglodytes figured by Mr. G, R, Gray, but hasa 


~ much 
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larger head than is represented in that figure (doubtless ineversetly)) and its 
parts are dusky-black, slightly glossed with green and purple, the lower 
brownish with white abdomen. The name /uciphaga is, of course, an absurdity: and 





on perusal of my remarks on the composition of the edible nests (p. ‘210, ante), our 








tributor Mr. Laidley remarked tome, that he had arrived at the same result from 
chem analysis, which shewed the constituent elements to be those of inspissated 
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as separate species by Mr. G. KR, Gray. “ . oe ya 
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-_saliva—The Society has just received the Nicobar species from Javae epee 
eel: caudacuta of Australia, and Ac. nudipes of the Himalaya, are enumerated) 
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Australia is distinct from the Indian Oyster-catcher, which has a much 
longer bill, and I shall describe it by the name #H. macrorhynchus. 


| Himantopus feucocephalus, Gould, of Australia and the Malay coun- 


tries, occurs also in India, but is much rarer than HA. candidus, 
Nettapus coromandelianus of Australia, as figured by Mr. Gould, agrees 
exactly, both in size and markings, with the common Indian species. 


In the genera Hylacola and Calamanthus (Praticola, Sw., 1837), a 
very close approach is shewn to the Indian Pellornium (vide J. A. 8. 


XILI, note to p. 372); but the latter seems sufficiently distinct, being 
also a larger bird, with a longer bill than in its Australian affines.* 
Lastly, I shall only notice Sericornis, Gould, exemplified by his 8S. 
citreogularis, as a generic type to which a common Himalayan species 
(sent by Mr. Hodgson with the name Jarsiger chryseus,) would seem 
to appertain.t— The latter may be described as follows: 

Sericornis (?) chrysea, (Hodgson.) Length about five inches and a 
quarter, of wing two and three-quarters, and tail two and a quarter, its 
outermost feathers a quarter of an inch less: bill to gape three-quar- 
ters of an inch, and tarse an inch and one-eighth. Male having the 
entire under-parts, shoulder, of wing, more or less of the scapularies, 
the rump, and basal three-fourths of all but the middle pair of tail- 
feathers, brilliant yellow ; the last being also yellow at base, and there 
is a narrow supercilium of the same: rest of the tail, and the lores 
and ear-coverts, black: alars, and their larger coverts, blackish, nar- 
rowly edged with dull yellowish; and the head and back are dusky 
olive, with dull yellowish-green margins to the feathers: bill dark 
above, below pale ; and the legs pale. In younger specimens, there is 
less yellow on the scapularies and wings: and the females have the 


“Whole upper-parts uniform dark greenish-olive, with merely a more 


yellowish shade over the rump; the under-parts sullied yellow ; and 
tail dusky-olive, marked as in the male, but with considerably duller 
yellow. The young of the year differ from the female in being lpn 
above like a young Robin. 

Mr. Hodgson informs us that this bird “inhabits the central hills 
of the ‘Himalaya; is shy, solitary, and bush-loving, constantly descend- 


+ 


_* In the sequel (P- 600), I have added a new genus to this group, — Malicorincta, 


nobis. 
+ Other species of Sericornis, however, figured by Mr, Gotukd, render this generic 
as more doubtful. 
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ing to the ground from its perch: it feeds and breeds on the ground, 
making a compact saucer-like nest of moss.. Eggs verditer.”” In form 
it comes very close upon Calliope, and approaches still nearer to Cya- 
mecula, from which its principal structural distinction consists in the } 
more rounded form of its wings and tail, and the somewhat reduced 
degree of firmness of its plumage ; besides which the yellow colouring 

is a character of the present group. ‘The wings have the fourth, fifth, 

and sixth primaries subequal and longest, and the first about half i 
their length. | 


Referring again to the first part of this paper (p. 182, anfe), it may 
. be remarked that Mr. Jerdon now considers the Scops sunia and Sc, 
pennata there described, to be different phases of plumage of the same 
species. Until I obtain*further data, I shall refrain from adding to 
what I have already stated on the subject; but may remind the natural- 
ist reader, that I have described three distinct states of plumage of the 
Se. sunia,—viz. the first or nestling garb, an intermediate dress in both. 
sexes, and the mature livery which is almost uniform deep chesnut- 
ferruginous: so that the variation to grey would certainly not appear . 
to be dependent either on age or sex.” | 
Of Syrnium nivicolum (p. 185), a second specimen has been oblig- 
ingly presented to the Society (with numerous other valuable bird 
skins), by Mr. L. C. Stewart, of H. M. 39th Foot, believed to be from 
the Western Himalaya, where many of that gentleman’s specimens 
were procured. It completely establishes the species, as distinct from 
S. aluco; and it differs from the specimen already described in the 
general darker tone of colouring of its upper parts, occasioned by the 
greater. predominance of the fugeous ground-tint, while the scapulary | 
spots are whiter, and there js aJso an intermixture of white on the™ 
facial disk, and the lower parts are less tinged with fulvescent. It is. 
probably a male, and the other a female. eVewd fas) : 
Sp th respect to the species of Brachypternust (p. 194), iandiihan 
bi a third occurs in the Scindian representative of the common Pics” | 
it ogee ht With the dimensions of the latter, it ses ee 
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which is also quite free from any orange tinge, and the whitish mark- 
ings on the wings areapuch more developed ;—distinctions which hold 
¢ true in both sexes. As I have elsewhere described the species, the 
present indication of it will here suffice. 
{ am also informed that the P. badius apud Jerdon, of S. India, dif- 
fers alike from the true P. ( Wicgppternus) badius of the Malay coun- 
_ tries, and from FP. ( M@.) pheoceps, nobis, of Bengal, Nepal, Assam, 
"4 and Arracan. Accordingly, we now distinguish three species respec- 
» tively of the subgenera Wicropternus, Brachypternus, and Tiga ; which 
‘certainly confirms the propriety of these groups being thus separated.* 
Centropus (p. 202). Lord Arthur Hay has obtained a very splen- 
7 did bird wf this genus from Malacca, which is evidently the Cuculus 
bubutus of Raffles’s list, stated to be “not much less than two feet in 
length ;” but it is not Dr. Horsfield’s Javanese bird, described to be 
eighteen inches and a half long (Zin. Trans. XIII, 180), which is 
precisely the length of the Indian species (vide J. A. S. XI, whe? 
This fine species may be appropriately termed 
= —C. eurycercus, A. Hay: being particularly remarkable for the great 
breadth of its tail-feathers, each of which meastires two inches and 
three-quarters across. Length about twenty-three inches, of which the 
middle tail-feathers measure half, the outermost being four inches and 
three-quarters shorter; wing eight and three-quarters; bill to gape nearly 
two inches (in a straight line), and three-quarters of an inch in vertical 
height, being much larger than in C. philippensts 3 tarse two and a 
quarter ; the long hind-claw but an inch. Colour as C. philippensts, but 
the back and wings are of a brighter and more chesnut brown, and the 
tail is glossed with steel-blue instead.of greeti. C. philippensis and 
“OQ. Lathami are also met with at Malaeca,-and both appear to be much 
* commoner there than the present species. I have also lately received 
certain information of a Centropus, of the alleged size of C. bengalensts, 
(and doubtless that species,) occurring in the Calcutta Botanic Garden. 
nat My informant brought me C. Lathami from the locality, and stated 
_ that he had often there observed the minute species, but was unaware | 
wise Voy ee! 


Mr. Jerdon writes me word—" The Picus moluccensis figured i in the Pilanches 
ae is certainly distinct from that of Hardwicke and Gray: the former being ~ 
soncanele, SAR true moluccensis, and I suspect the same as your canicapilius.”’—A : 

oT: aneso specimen just arrived is very doubtfully distinct from that of S, India: and 
-Tme Fro that jn Dr. Cantor’s Malayan collection is a superb fourth re of Tiga. 
a Ae F. 
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of its being at all a desideratum. It is therefore probable that I 
shall soon obtain specimens. (C. bicolor, Lesson, has just been re- 
ceived by the Society, with the specific name celebensis, probably of 
Temminck. It is a very distinct species.) Y 
We may next pass to the paper on Leiotrichana, &c., and Fringillida, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 933 et seg., to notice some further identifications which 
have occurred to me. s 
Letothrix furcatus, v. sinensis, must be designated ZL. luteus, (Sco- \y 
poli). 
Siva occipitalis, nobis, (p. 937,) makes so considerable an approach 
in plumage and general character tothe Yuhina ? flavicollis, Hodgson, 
As. Res. XIX, 167, that their near affinity is indisputable; and this 
brings the latter species, for which Mr, Hodgson now proposes the 
generic name Jxulus (vide sequel, p. 562), within the confines of the 
group of Leiotrichane, where the slender form of the bill approximates 
it to Minda, from which it is barely separable, and it thence carries on 
the series of affinities to Vuhina and also to Myzornis(J. A. S. XII, 
984). The Siva occipitalis, however, differs greatly in the form of its ~* 
bill from Jxulus flavicollis, that of the former being fully as stout as in 
Proparus, in which group it might very well be classed: and as re- 
gards other distinctions, the crown is tinged with rufous, the slightly 
reverted crest is less developed, the narrow blackish streak from the 
corners of the mouth does not ‘occur, the under-parts are much more 
sullied or less whitish, and the wings are longer; yet, notwithstanding 
these various differences, the resemblance is at first sight not inconsider- 
able. It may be added, that the name Certhiparus, which Mr. Hodgson 
wishes to substitute for Min/a,-is objectionable on other grounds than 
as concerns the mere alteratio; it having been previously applied — 
(apparently by the Baron de la Fresnaye) to a group of New Zealand 
Meliphagide. + 
” Vide G. R. Gray, in Dieffenbach’s ‘New Zealand,’ (I, 189 (1843). ‘This. na- : 
‘turalist, by the way, reunites the whole of Mr. Hodgson’s divisions of Leiotrichane 
under Leiothriz; and he gives four species of Pteruthius, adding as a fifth the Pipriso- 
ma agilis, which has no sort of relationship to the group. The male of Pt, rufiventer, 
thobis, is beautifully figured, but the sexes of this species are so different, that the 
: ' should certainly have accompanied it, As for his mixing up the Leiotrichane 
birds with Pardalotus, Pachycephata, &c., 1 am quite of Mr, Strickland s opinion, 
that the » Pachycephalinee so formed is an extremely foreed and unnatural one ; 


and ‘that such is usually the case, when too little attention is paid to the geography of 
genera —_ ‘brought together. 
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The Parus (?) minutus, Jerdon, (p. 944,) is probably identical 
with Erpornis zantholeuca, Hodgson, XIII, 380. 

P. nuchalis, Jerdon, is a new species from Southern India. Length 
about five inches, of wing two inches and three-eighths, and tail two 
inches; bill to gape nearly half an inch, and tarse five-eighths. Colour 
black above, as also a broad mesial stripe from throat to vent; cheeks, 
sides of neck, and of the breast and belly, with the under tail-coverts, 
white; a white spot also at the nape, as in P. ater, &c., a band of the 
same across the wing, and the tertiaries very broadly margined exter- 


=. 


nally and tipped with white; outermost tail-feather white, except its 
inner border, the next with the outer web and contiguous portion of 
the inner web white, and the third with the outer web white at tip and 
for most of its basal half: bill black; and legs plumbeous. Inhabits 
the Eastern ghauts. 

Of Ploceus philippinus, (p. 944,) Mr. Strickland writes me word, 
that the Indian bird, and not Dr. Horsfield’s Javanese species, is the 
true Loxia philippina of Linnwus. It extends its range to Malacca. — 

Passer montanus (p. 947,) proves to be the more common species 
of Sparrow in Arracan generally, about 60 of this species occurring to 
one of P. domesticus, var. indicus: Lord Arthur Hay has also re- 
ceived it from Malacca;* and hence a doubt arises whether it be not 
the Siamese Sparrow mentioned by Crawfurd. P. montanus is also 
the common Sparrow of Afghanistan. 

The division Gymnoris, Hodgson (p. 948), 1 shall now adopt, on 
the authority of a second species sent on loan by Lord Arthur Hay, 
— believed to be from 8S. Africa. 

G. superciliaris (?), A. Hay. lLepgth about six inches and three- 


_© quarters, of wing three and three-quarters, and tail two and a half; 


Lill to gape eleven-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse three-quarters. 
Plumage as in G. flavicollis, with the same yellow spot in front of the 
neck; but there is no maroon colour on the shoulder of the wing, the 
anterior whitish bar crossing the wing is narrower, there is a conspicuous 
whitish supercilium, and the dorsal feathers have the terminal third of 
their inner web dull dusky-brown, imparting somewhat of the streaky 
appearance common to most Sparrows: the crown and upper portion 


* oc hear ‘Dae a Sparrow of some species, most probably this one, abounds i in Sinus- 


Fe. es! Society has just received Ploceus philippinus apud Horstield from Java. 
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of the ear-coverts are dark brown, contrasting strongly with the 
whitish supercilium: bill formed exactly as in the other species. 

. To Amadina maja, (p. 949,) should have been added, as a synonyme, 
Loxia leucocephala, Raffles. A, acuticauda, Hodgson, is the Loxia 
molucea, Lin., and will therefore range as Amadina molucca. Speci- 
mens from Malacca are perfectly identical in species with those procur- 
ed in Nepal-by Mr. Hodgson.* 

Por Erythrospiza (p. 952), must be substituted the prior name 
Carpodacus of Kaup: and for Corythus, Strobilophaga of Vieillot. 

Carduelis caniceps (p. 955). ‘The Afghan specimen described, was 
in summer aspect of plumage, when the winter edgings to its feathers 
bad been cast. Its length should have been printed five inches and 
three-quarters. One from the western Himalaya, in winter garb, is 
rather smaller, agreeing in length of wing with Gould’s figure, and the 
plumage has a browner tinge, less relieved with white on the fore-neck 
and breast than in the Afghan summer specimen, or than in C. com- 
munis; but the colour is much less dark than in Gould's figure, the 
red surrounding the base of the beak is also much less developed, and 

there is no black streak passing backward from the eye. 

. An oriental species of Ligurinus, or Greenfinch, exists in the Lozia 
sinensis, Lath., founded on the Verdier de la Chine of Sonnerat. It 
agrees in size, and in the Goldfinch-like marking of the wings, with 
LL. xanthogrammicus of the Andes. 

To the species of Bunting enumerated in pp. 957-1 8, ay now be 
added : 


#;. melanops, nobis. Length six ihishall of wing two and seven- 


co 


-eighths, and tail two and five-eighths ; bill to forehead seven-sixteenths, 


and tarse three-quarters of gn énch. Head, neck, throat and breast, 

dull green, paler below, and a little streaked with dusky on the crow 
_igres, chin, and around the eyes, black; belly and lower tail-coverts 

| | sulphur-yellow, the flanks greenish with dusky streaks: scapularies and 
i ie alg aaa rufescent, with a black central streak to each feather ; 


- 
sas . > Lord. A. Hay writes me word—*‘* | haga specimens of Amadina siaeunbutiria: v- 
Pes of isoria from Malacea, and they seem distinct from our Indian bird; being much 
lighter-e oured, and the markings seem differently formed, Should they prove 
di tit ie ee aainn species would perhaps rank as sim. dineoventer, ( Hodgson +) but l 

; ee ere with Beagat a some pesca 
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the wings blackish, each feather margined with rufescent, palest at 
the tips of the greater ,and second range of coverts: rump plain 
rufescent-greenish: tail dusky, with the terminal two-thirds of its 
outermost feather white, except the final third of the narrow outer web; 
and about a third of the inner web of the penultimate feather is also 
white, obliquely separated: bill dusky, the lower mandible whitish 

_ except at tip; and feet pale. From Tipperah, whence a fine specimen 

{ has been presented to the Society by M. Courjon. 
be the male of F. sordida, J. A. S. XIII, 958. 

It may be that I was wrong in referring a Peshawur female in the 
collection formed by the late Sir Alexander Burnes and Dr. Lord, to 
the &. icterica of Central India, in XIII, 957; for both sexes of the 
Peshawur bird are figured in a drawing made under Sir A. Burnes’s 
superintendence ; and though the specimen has certainly every appear- 
ance of being the female £2. icterica, the male is not represented to 
have any distinct rusty tinge on the head, which is nearly concolorous 
with the back, except that the pale yellow hue of the under-parts is 
made to surround the ear-coverts, and thence to ascend on the crown, 
posterior to the eye, so as to divide the brown of the crown from that 
of the occiput. Should it prove to be a distinct species, and not 
merely icterica represented indifferently, it might bear the name Z£. 
personata.* 

The following is a remarkable genus, the affinities of which have 
puzzled me a good deal, but (now that the Society's specimens have 
been mounted, and I can judge better of their characters,) I 
incline to think, with Mr. Hodgson, that it is really related to the 
Larks, though tending to assume the character of some of the Crate- 

0 repedina, as Pellornium and ita allies, yet without being truly affined 


ey = ead | — 


This can hardly 


© Since writing the above, Mr. Stewart has favored us with many specimbns tf £. 
_ feterica from the vicinity of Agra, where the species appears to be very common; amd 
females seem to me to be decidedly identical in species with Burnes’s Peshawar 


"female, though the back is less rafescent. Burnes’s specimen is, however, in old 


and worn plumage, whilst the Agraspecimens have their feathers newly put forth. 
_. Emay likewise notice here, that Lord Arthur Hay has obtained &. Lathami, male 
and female, from Hong Kong; the species certainly identical with the Indian one, 
ong », and all the other Indian Buntings which I know of, pertain to the division 
_ Buspiza of the Prince of Canino, at least according to the classification of Mr. G. R. 
: Gray, which 1 am not altogether satisfied with. The type of Euspiza is mb. ypoctermadt 
- cepha of Scopoli; which is distinct enough in the form of its beak. 
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to the latter. Mr. Hodgson terms it “‘a most interesting form, tending 
to relieve the insulation of the Alaudine.” , 

ffeterura, Hodgson. ‘* Bill moderate, strong, compressed, straight, 
but with the culmen and compressure curved, and gonys ascending; its 
base elad with rigid plumes as far as the advanced mares, and the tip 
for the most part decidedly inclined and notched ; tomie scarpt and 
trenchant: gape wide and hispid. Wing short, hardly passing the base 
of the tail, but A/audine in all its details ; the first and fifth quills equal, 
and somewhat shorter than the second, third, and fourth, which are 
longest ; centrals notched ; the tertiaries equal to the primaries. Tail 
rigid, somewhat gradated from sides as well as centre, and the sepa- 
rate plumes possessing the divaricate structure, with acutely wedged 
or hastate points. Legs and feet strong, ambulant: tarse plus the 
middle toe and nail, strongly scutellate to the front, smooth and 
cultrated tothe back. Toes medial, compresed : the laterals equal ; the 
central sufficiently long; the exterior basally connected to the mid 
one ; the hind least: nails simple, fally curved. 

* Hab. Hills only. Not very gregarious : frequent trees, and breed : 
and feed on the ground.” } 

Hf. sylvana, Hodgson. “ General aspect and colours Alaudine, but 
the body below completely striped. Above brown-black, largely 
margined with ruddy-luteous [on the sides of the feathers}: below 
rufescent-luteous, immaculate on throat, but beyond it streaked cen- 
trally with more or less wide blackish lines; a dark moustache, and pale 
brow: lateral caudals ‘more or less albescent: legs fleshy-green ; bill 
horn-colour, with dusky ridge. Length seven inches and a quarter to 
seven and a half: bill eleven to twelve-sixteenths of an inch; tail two 
and three-quarters to two and seven-eighths ; closed wing two and seven- 
eighths to three and one-sixteenth ; tarse under an inch ; central toe to 
nail thirteen-sixteenths, hind ditto eleven-sixteenths ; weight an ounce.” 
Inhabits Nepal.* 

| I will next briefly review the Nectariniida, which were last taken sth 
ee hand in Vol. XII, pp. 969 to 984, inclusive. Tih 





. oe 
2 ryphidea baghaira (p- 961, ante,) is identified by Mr. G. R. Gray with 
Al aa ee het: dud as this constitutes the type of Catandretia, ‘Kaup, ne 
» ere cies will accordingly range as Cal. brachydactyla, ‘The form is quite distinct 
sg tlauda, to which Mr. G. R. Gray refers it; as any one familiar eae 
Vind must at Ford acknowledge. Mr. Gray’s lndian Alauda@ are in sad confusion, — 
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and Arracen 


To commence with the genus Arochnothera: my A. latirostris (p. 982) 
must be referred to A. madesta, (Eyton, p. 981); and of the other spe- 
cies briefly described by that gentleman, who erroneously referred them 
both to Anthreptes of Swainson, the Society has now received two fine 
specimens from Malacca, which may be thus described : | 

A. flavigaster, (Eyton). Length about eight inches, of wing four, and 
tail two inches ; bill to forehead one and three-quarters ; and tarse seven- 
eighths. Colour plain olive-green above, paler below, and yellowish on the 
belly and under tail-coverts: feathers around the eyes, and a tuft near 
the angle of the jaw, brighter yellow : bill dusky, paler beneath, and the 


_legs have probably been bright yellow. A young specimen is smaller, with 


the wing three inches and five-eighths long, and the rest in proportion : 
the plumage is less compact, but the colouring of the upper parts is 
brighter olive-green, and of the abdominal region much brighter siskin- 
yellow : in other respects it is similar.® 

Nectarinia mahratiensis, (p. 978,) will bear, as its earliest specific name, 
that of asiatica, (Lath.) It is also the Certhia mahratiensis, Lath., and 
C. saccharina of Shaw.t ‘The range of this species extends eastward 
into Arracan, where also the N. Gouldia is met with ; but not zeyloni- 
ca, which is replaced by Hasseltii, as asiatica there begins to be by 
flammavillaris, which last, in its turn, is replaced towards the Straits 
by pectoralis. 

NN. jugularis, Vieillot, apud nos, (p. 979,) is a new species, and may 
now rank as N. flammazillaris, nobis: the length of its tail, misprint- 
ed ‘© under half an inch,” should have been givén as under an inch and 
a half. The allied NV. pectoralis, Horsf., is common at Malacca, and 
in- the Nicobar islands: a specimep in spirit from the latter group 


“measuring four inches long, by six ig spread of wing. 


. Neet. (v. Anthreptes) phanicotis, (p. 979,) ascends so high as Tip- 
perah ; and also certain other Malayan birds (as Calornis cantor} and 
Brachypodius melanocephaius) occur there, which do not appear to 


have been met with farther to the west. 


Nect. Phayrei, nobis, p. 1008, proves (as I formerly suspected) to 


7 _* The Society has now two, if not three, additional species of this genus from Java, 


which require more stady than I cao at present bestow on them. 


+N. atriguia, (Hodg.) is the young, 


Arthur Hay has pointed out to me some distinctions between the Tipperah 
an Calornis, and the closely allied species of the Straits. eR kD 
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be WV. Hasseltii, Tem., and is common also at Malacca. It is the 
Certhia sperata, var., of Raffles’s list. °F 
Nect, (v. Anthreptes) frontalis, nobis. Differs from the female of 
AV. lepida (v. gavanica, Horsf.,) in having the bill rather shorter; the up- 
per parts of a richer, somewhat darker, and more aureous, olive-green ; 
and the lower parts greenish-grey, without any yellow: the throat, and 
cheeks especially, inclining to be cinereous: the frontal feathers alone 
are scale-like, and of a brilliant steel-green. Length about five inches, 
of wing two and three-eighths, and tail two and one-eighth ; vill to gape 
three-quarters of an inch ; and tarse nine-sixteenths. From Singapore. 
Diceum chrysochlorum, nobis, p. 1009, extends its range southward 
to Malacca. . 
D. erythronotum, p. 983, bears the prior name of eruentatum, (L.)* 
D. Tickelliz, nobis, is the Certhia erythrorhyncha, Lath., a name, 
however, which is too inaccurate to be retained. Young birds, when 
they leave the nest, have the beak of a flesh-red colour, except juat 
the tip; and a specimen in this state is figured among Buchanan's 
drawings, with the reddish colour of the bill exaggerated; and it was 
probably upon a copy of this very drawing that Latham founded the 
species. Being the Nectarinia minima of Tickell (not of Sykes), it 
might therefore be termed Diceum minimum, (Tickell). The range 
of the species extends into Tipperah and Arracan. | | ‘ 
D. ignicapillum of Eyton is the Prionochilus pereussus, (Tem.) 
Strickland : and in form and colouring it bears much the same relation- 
ship to Piprisoma agilis, (Tickell) nobis, XIII, 395, that the bright- 
coloured Malayan Dicwa do to the dull-coloured species which alone 
~ inhabit the peninsula of India. _ To this genus Prionochilus, ‘Str., 
P. Z. S. 1841, p. 29, are referred the various Malayan species which | 
M. Temminck has strangely classed in Pardalotus, as his P. thoracicus i 
and P. maculatus, in addition to the percussus: and the so-called Par- . 
| dalotus pipra of Lesson’s 7'raité (stated to be Himalayan), upon which | 
. the latter naturalist has since founded his Jdopleura, turns out to be. 
ie orn y etree Laie 
_ © Dr. Horsfield informs me, in epistold, that the Javanese species which he refer- 


> * 


: : | F “It is probably, 
red to cruentatum is distinct from the Bengal one, or true cruentatum. It is probably, 
there re, one the Society has just received from Java, which has the head, neck, — 
| throat, breast, whole inter-scapularies, rump, and upper tail-coverts, scarlet, wings and. 
Ss tail blue-black, and mcaiselacrk oe hear oe the une ay Re gine iid i ae 2 
? ~ w W cruentatu m , 5s comme lacea. . ” ‘'2 ; ¥ ; = a. » 

aes raids 7 wet os foe Sor_eens apes 
eight ee edt DT See ot oF : | ~ 
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South American ; which satisfactorily disposes of all the Asiatic species 


that had been assigned by authors to the very peculiar Australian 


., genus Pardalotus, warranting and confirming our suspicions in other 


instances, wherein the French naturalists more particularly have 
strangely inclined to disregard some of the most striking exemplifica- 
tions of the geographical limitation of particular forms. 

Two well marked species of Prionochilus are now before me, which 
may be described as follow : 

1. Pr. percussus, (Tem.): Diceum ignicapillum, Eyton. Length 
about three inches and seven-eighths, of wing two inches to two and a 
quarter, and tail an inch and a quarter; bill to gape seven-sixteenths, 
and tarse half an inch. Colour dull lavender-blue above, the lower 
parts bright yellow, passing to whitish on the lower tail-coverts ; a large 
igneous-red spot on the vertex, and another in the centre of the 
breast; and a white streak from the side of the lower mandible, divid- 
ed from the yellow of the throat by another of the same colour as the 
upper parts. Bill black above, more or less whitish beneath ; and legs 
lead-coloured. Mr. Eyton describes the female to be ashy above, with 
the under-parts yellow irregularly streaked with cinereous; and a red 
spot on the vertex. The young are olive-green above, paler below; 
and it is doubtful, from a specimen before me (which has advanced in 
its moult), whether there is either coronal spot, or more than a trace 
of one, or of yellow on the under-parts, in its first plumage. From 
Malacca. 

2. Pr. thoracicus, (? Tem.) The appropriateness of the name leaves 
little doubt of this species being properly identified ; and it is not an- 
likely that Pardalotus maculatus, Tem., refers to the female or the young. 

ngth four inches and a quarter, 6f wing two and three-eighths, 
and tail an inch and a quarter; bill to gape half an‘inch, and tarse 
rather more. Head, neck, breast, and throat, black, with an igneows- 
red spot on the vertex, and a very large patch of the same on the 
middle of the breast ; wings and tail also black, some of the feathers 
slightly margined with olive ; back greenish-yellow, brightening on the 
rump, and becoming vivid yellow on the upper tail-coverts, and on 
the shoulder of the wing; axillaries, and fore-part of the under surface 
of the wing, white ; and the remainder of the lower parts yellow, ting- 


LS ee 


ed with olive on the flanks. A presumed female bas the entire upper 
; parts olive-green, with an ignepas coronal spot, less red than in the 
4a 
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male; a whitish streak from the base of the lower mandible, separated 
by an olive-green streak from the slightlyeellowish white hue of the 
middle of the throat; and the under-parts yellow, brightest along the 
centre, and streaked laterally with olive-green; lores whitish, and the 
axillaries and under surface of the wing white, as in the male. A 
presumed young male is olive-green above, the crown ashy, with a 
central spot of olive-green ; middle of throat white, its sides ashy, with _. : 
no decided white streak from the base of the lower mandible: the 
lower parts are yellow, mixed with olive-green, and having an indication 
of the red pectoral spot of the adult male. Also from Malacca. The 
mature male here described is in the collection of Lord Arthur Hay. 
The curious species described as Pachyglossa melanozantha, H., * 
in J. A. S. XII, 1010, is thus characterized by Mr. Hodgson: 
Pachyglossa, H. * General structure of Myzanthe* (J. A. &. XII, 
983), but much less delicate. Bill conspicuously short, thick, conic 
and blunt, with the gonys ascending strongly; yet typically denticulate 
on thie tomial margins. Tongue as long as the bill, thick, Heshy, with 
cartilaginous bifid tip. Wings with the first quill very minute and 
spurious: the three next subequal and longest. Legs and feet as in 
Zosterops, strong: tarse to sole just plus the middle toe and nail. 
Toes short, depressed, unequal ; the fores much basally connected ; the 
hind smallest, with or without the nails: nails very falcate, stout, equal. 
“ P. melanozantha, mili. Length five inches; bill seven-sixteenths ; 
tail one and three-quarters; wing under three inches; tarse nine- 
sixteenths; central toe and nail the same; hind three-eighths of an 
inch. Blue-black, paler below, and a broad white stripe passing from 
chin to breast, whence to the vent inclusive is rich yellow. Alare and 
eaudals dusky. The extremé caudals with a large white spot near ee / 
tips inside. Bill dusky-blue, with fleshy base. Legs nisncsiitinati 
Female duller-bued, and more or less shaded with olive. 
_ “These birds are peculiar to the hills. They are shy, and ail 
ingenious pendulous nests, like the Myzanthe. Their food consists 
of small insects and viscid berries, which latter sheg swallow entire. 
: ‘The upper mandible is (typically) denticulated.” 
As many as six generic forms certainly RS to be. distinguished 
fa this, Dicawm group, which are as follow :—I, Myzomela, exempli- 
S nok aie anion OLE REERET, - 


2” Untortunaely, this name (oo closely resembles Afyzantha, 


. 
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cruentatum, ID. concolor, D. chrysochloram, &o. ; 3, Myzanthe, Hodg, 
ante, as M. hirundinacea sof Australia, and MM. ignipectes of the 
Himalaya; 4, Pachyglosse, Hodg., ante, P. melanozantha ; 5, Piprisoma 
} (ALII, 314), P. agilis; and 6, Prionochilus, ante. The three first 
differ chiefly in the degree of elongation of the bill,* and the two last 
are also allied together; and they combine to form a natural and satix- 
| factory group. 

- Of the remarkable form noticed as Myzornis pyrrhoura in AIM, 

¥84, I find also the following description by Mr. Hodgson : 
Myzornis, H. “ General structure of Vuhina (As. Rea. XIX, 
165), but slighter. Bill moderately slender, more or less cylindric, 
- and arcuate with both tips down; the upper conspicuously longer, 
and furnished with one sharp tooth: nares lineo-lunate, typically large 
and soft: wings, tail, and feet asin Fuhina; but the feet stronger, 


and the wings and tail more feeble. Tongue brushed. Hab. North- 


, ern and central hills [of Nepal.) 

“WM. pyrrhoura, mibi. Bright parrot-green, more or less merged 
in rusty on the throat and vent. Outer margins of caudals, and of 
mid-alars, fiery-red, or carmine: wings tipt with white. Lores black, 
and black streaks on the crown. Legs fleshy: bill black. Length five 
inches and a half; bill eleven-sixteenths; tail one and five-eightha; 
wing two and seven-sixteenths ; tarse fifteen-sixteenths ; central toe and 
nail five-eighths ; bind nine-sixteenths. Remarhk,—These birds have the 
manners and general structure of Yuhina: but they want the Bal- 


boul-like crest common to all the species of that type: their more — 


slender bill is unidentate only, and their tarse is longer, being a third 

PP the middle toe and pail; it is ale@ stout, and quite smooth, We 

at may here add, that our Sibia is another truly meliphagous form, pro- 
per to these hills.” 

 Yuhina, Hodgson, since termed by him Polyodon, is re-defided™s 

] follows, ‘and a third species described ; the flavico(lss, passim, being 

? removed, and regarded as a distinct type, /rudus. ail 

4 Bill moderate, much depressed as far as the large nares, com- 

pressed beyond. Tip of the upper mandible inclined, with three 

| [minute] teeth on each side: gape bristled, reaching to the eyes: 

parang large, foased, membranous; the apertare lunated 

gation pat lattes demas senna etdon rn 
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by the nude soft membrane. Tongue as long as the bill, moderately 
extensile, cleft nearly to the base, and the frongs convolved and fila- 
mentous, forming a full brush: wings medial, the fifth quill longest. 
Tail nearly even and divaricate. Alars and caudals wedged and 
mucronate. Legs and feet strong and repert. Types, gularis, occipita- 
lis, and nigrimenta: the two former published ; the last new. 
** Y. nigrimenta, H. Above olive-brown; below rufescent-yellow ; 2 

cheeks and throat white; tip of chin, and lores, black: crest slaty- 
blue, legs fleshy. Bill dusky above, ruddy-fleshy below. Length four 
inches and a half; bill five-eighths of an inch; wing two inches and 
one-eighth ; tail one and five-eighths; tarse three-quarters of an inch ; 
central toe and nail half an inch ; hind seven-sixteenths. [Von vidi. | 

“These birds are genuine MWeliphagide, with the brushed tongue of 
the type ofthat group. They feed on tiny insects that harbour in the 
cups of large deep flowers, such as the Rhododendrons, and to which 
the birds cling with their strong feet. They also take berries occa- 
sionally. They are exclusively monticolous, like our Saroglossa (J. 
A. §. XI11, 367), another Meliphague in the guise of a Stare, and 
therefore probably related to the Hftourneau verddtre.* 

. “Jeulus, H. Bill short, as in Brachypus [ Pyenorotus ?], but less 
stout, and the nares larger and more membranous. Tongue sim- 
ple. Head crested. Wings rather short, more or less acuminated, the 
first three quills gradated, and the three next subequal, the fifth being 
usually longest. Tail moderate, subfurcate. Legs and feet suited for 
clinging. Tarse elevate, stout, considerably plus the mid-toe and nail. 
-—Anteal toes short, unequal, depressed, and considerably connected 
at their bases. Hind large, broad, equal to inner fore without the~ 
nails, and to the outer with them. Nails Parian. al 

“Type J. flavicollis,” olim Yuhina flavicollis, As. Res. X1X, ‘167. 

‘Tie near general approximation of my Siva occipitalts to this species 
has already been noted (p. 552), although the beaks ye the Miri 
are very different. rect tare 
The Indian Zosterops, (XII, 985,) it now appears, has been de- 
Seganton: maderaspatanus by mistake. ‘ There is properly,” writes 
Mr Peeiany; **no such specific name as maderarpatanis for’ a 


aa “i% mat peri A wee ay 
nhs ry Mr. Hodgson respecting the affinities of the rd ra hi y 
a fone ex: be decidedly a ‘Starnidous bird, with meliphagous us adap is — ay 


‘fhe. nas ayers erat « Last ies 
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Zosterops. Linnreus only wrote it in his Syst. Nat. by a slip of 
the pen for madagascariensis, as the bird he called Motacilla ma- 
deraspatana was from Madagascar, and Gmelin properly corrected 
the name to madagascariensis.”" The Indian species is the Sylvia 
annulosa, Var. A, of Swainson’s Lllustrations, and will now rank as 
4. annulosus, (Sw.) It seems peculiar to the hilly parts of the 
country, from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 

A second described oriental Zosterops, inhabiting Java and the 
Philippines, and probably the Malay countries generally, is the Di- 
ceum flavum of Horsfield, Zin, Zr. XILI, 170. Dr. Horsfield informs 
me, that ‘‘ it is nearly allied to the Indian species, but distinct.” 

Z. nicobaricus, nobis, is a third common in the Nicobar islands. 
Length four inches, by six in extent of wings ; closed wing two inches ; 
tail one and a half; tarse five-eighths of an inch; bill to gape nine- 
sixteenths. Nostrils covered as usual by a soft impending scale; and 
the tongue subdivided at tip into a pencil of thin filaments, Upper 
parts greyish olive-green, greenest on the forehead, wings, and 
upper tail-coverts: throat and front of neck pale yellowish, the 
breast and under-parts whitish, except the lower tail-coverts which 
are light yellow: eyes surrounded, as usual, by silky white feathers ; 
the lores and beneath the white orbital feathers blackish, the former 


surmounted by a yellowish line. Bill dusky, the base of the lower man- 


dible pale ; and the legs albescent-plumbeous. Upon dissection, the 
muscular coat of the stomach of a bird of this species was found to be 
considerably more developed than in Nectarinia, and both stomach and 


intestines contained numerous hard black seeds, about the size of No. 8 
_sshot: these had probably been contSined in a pulpy berry; and the 
fact of their passing the intestines is worthy of notice, as a Thrush fed 

‘upon haws invariably ejects the stones by the mouth. 


There are two or more species of this genus in the Isle of Fran¢e :*viz. 
ae A curvirostris, nobis. A good deal allied to the last in plumage, 
but having a more slender and distinctly incurved bill, rather longer than 
usual in the species of Zosterops; the tongue subdivided at tip into 
numerous filaments, forming a tolerably large brush. Length about 


_ four inches, of wing two inches, and tail one and a quarter; bill to 


gape five-eighths, and tarse three-quarters of an inch. Orbital fea- 
a ae Ssaaitcieael, white as usual. Head and fore-part of the. neck 


et A tinged slightly with green; the rump, wings, and tail, 
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brightish olive-green: under-parts ashy, more or less pure, and pass- 
ing to rufescent-whitish on the belly; theslower tail-coverts bright 
yellow ; and the throat whitish, slightly tinged with yellow in one of 
two specimens: bill dusky, the basal two-thirds of the lower mandible 
yellowish ; and the legs pale. | | . 

The true Z. madagascariensis also inhabits the Mauritius: but this, 
as Mr. Strickland informs me, is a short-beaked species, and therefore 
cannot be the same as the foregoing; besides that the description 
of it does not sufficiently apply to Z, curvirostris. 

&. (2) borbontcus, (Brisson). This is nearly allied to Zosterops, 
but is without the white orbital feathers so characteristic of that 
genus ; it has alsomuch the look of the British Curruca sylviella (upon 
a superficial view), but has no particular affinity for the latter.” It is 
probable that some more immediate congeners of this bird inhabit 
Australia, where not only the genus Zoslerops attains its chief deve- 
lopment of species, but also more especially the great austral group 
Meliphagide, to which Zosterops strictly belongs. The present spe- 
cies is also from the Isle of France. 

Genus Phyliornis, Boie, v. (subsequently) Chloropsis, Jardine and 
Selby. The gradual enrichment of the Society’s museum enables me 
now to offer a more satisfactory synopsis of this genus than that at- 
tempted in XII, 955 et seq. | , ; | 

A. With thicker bills, the upper mandible abruptly bent over (more 
or less so, in different specimens,) and sometimes quite hooked at tip. 
The shoulder of the wing uniformly green with the rest. Peculiar to 
the Malay countries. wears. 

‘1. Ph. Sonneratii, (Jardine and*Selby): Ph. Mullerii, Tem. ; female, 
Turdus viridis et Chloropsis sii of Horsfield : FORE male, ae 


gampsorhynchus, Jardine and Selby. fd). coals 
2. Ph. eYanpogen, Tem.; female, (or perhaps young male): Chio- 
tn ; PT oe OS abe lia. od tee Ax! 


‘3 eB the way, I may here notice ‘that the uke sylviella Or Re eiksty t) 
vA =, ‘f af 8. es is conspicuously oF larger bird than its European eam 
the wing fully two inches and tbree-quarters long, and the rest ia peiraichalins 2 


of colour is also somewhat darker, and the bill and yar nee 
corso» pases tarse measuring from. calreoceeatitapaine ta teraeatck 


as for the roseate tinge on the under-parts mentioned es, 

, ecimens from either country. _ i sorinials mala 7 : 
an le therefore name it C. affinis. to Ky 

informs m me, that erie er to C0 
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ropsis mysticalis, Swainson ( Menag. p. 296), and described as that of the 
next species (which was ergoneously referred to malabaricus,) in J. AS. 
_ XII, 957. . Exactly resembles the preceding except in its much small- 
. er size, the male having rather less black on the throat, butalargerand - 
“ broader azure moustache: the female has the throat and under-parts 
yellowish, with the blue moustache less developed Length six inches 
to six and a half, of wing two and seven-eighths to three and a quarter, 
A and tail two and a half to two and five-eighths; bill to gape thirteen- 
sixteenths of an inch, and tarse five-eighths. 
#. The bill tapering to its extremity, and slightly curved. The 
shoulder of the wing of an ultramarine colour, more or less extended. 
P Hab., for the most part; India, Burmah, and probably China. 
3. Ph. cochinchinensis, (Lath,, Gm. ), the adult male, and malabaricus 
apud Latham, the young male; Chl. cochinchinensis, Jardine’s synopsia : 
Verdin de la cochinchine, Button ; Chl. malabaricus apud nos, J. A. S. 
XLII, 957 (nec feem.), and probably of Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 102; 
probably also Meliphaga javensis, Horsfield. This is the only species 
of the present subdivision which I have seen from the Malay countries ; 
and specimens from the vicinity of the Straits present « considerable 
approximation in the form of bill to the members of the preceding 
section, while those from Arracan have decidedly a more tapering 
bill, less abruptly curved at the tip, and approaching therefore to the 
Indian type of Phyllornis. Lf I am right in identifying the CAL mala- 
baricus apud Eyton with the present species (of which I have little 
doubt), that author states that ‘“ the female differs from the male in 
having the markings less distinct :” this is probably the case with the 
mature female; but what I suspect ¢s a young female from Singapore 
~~ has the forehead, throat, and region*of the eyes, greep, and a fulvous 
tinge on the crown only, not any below; and a presumed young male 
from Arracan has a strong fulvous tinge on the crown, neck, and 
breast, while the throat is greenish, with distinct verditer moustache, 
more developed than that of the female cyanopogon. In any state of 
plumage, the latter species may be readily distinguished from this 
: other smal] one, by the total absence of blue on its wings and tail. a 
| ‘The three foregoing. species are all common in the vicinity of the 
Straits of Malacca, and I doubt if any of the following occur in the 
; Malay coun co! es. The two next. are proper to Sieaieniaents, of India, 
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No. 4 4 only « iene to the hill regions of Bengal. 





pet one i is by far the more abundant of the two. It is closely allied to P. heemorrhous, 
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4. Ph Jerdoni, nobis: Chl. cochinchinensis apud Jerdon, Catal .: 
the male described as the female of tha next, in J. A. S. XII, 
956. eid Ue | 

5. Ph. malabaricus, (Gm.); le petit Merle de la céte de Malabar, 
Sonnerat: Chi. cesmarhynchos,* Tickell; Cad. aurijrons apud Jerdon, 
Catal. 

And the two remaining species inhabit Nepal, Assam, Sylhet, and 
Arracan ; No. 6 extending into Bengal. 

6. Ph. aurifrons, (J. and S.); figured as Chloropsis malabaricus by 
Messrs. Jardine and Selby, as subsequently corrected by them in their 
synopsis of the genus. : 

7. Ph. Hardwickii, (J. and S.): Chl, curvirostris, Swainson ; Ché. 
eyanoplerus, Hodgson ; Chl. chrysogaster, M’Clelland and Horsfield ; 
and CA. auriventris, Guérin. 

I shall now essay to enumerate the Indian and Malayan Bulbouls, 
which are very numerous, and pertain to various genera. 

To commence with the genus Pycnonotus of Kuhl, comprising He- 
matornis of Swainson, nec Vigors. Ne 

1. P. bengalensis, nobis: P. v. Jxos cafer, apud nos et alios, ante.} 
Bengal, Nepal, Assam, Sylhet, Tipperab. 

2. P. hamorrhous, (Lath.): Haematornis pusillus et spectiidadafir, 
nobis, J. A. S., X, 84l, &c.; cafer apud Jerdon, Catad. Peninsula of 
India, and Arracan ;: common about Agra. 

3. P.jocosus, (L.): Gracula cristata, Scopoli; Lanius emeria, Shaw. 
 * This unmeaning name, cesmarhynchos (apud Tickell), v. casmarhynchos (apnd 
Gray), is merely a misprint for gampsorAynchus of Jardine and Selby: vide Griffith's 
‘Animal Kingdom,’ VI, 391. ed 


+t In a letter lately received from Lord Arthur Hay, his lordship saye—'! I have 
been inspecting Buffon’s figure of the true cafer from the Cape, and it does not agree 


in the least with the Bengal bird."’ Mr. Strickland, judging from the admeasure- 


ments alone (in the An. and Mag. N. H., Vol. X1V, 47), concluded them to be the 
same. ‘Ihe wide difference of habitat, however, would lead to a pre-supposition of 
their distinctness ; and presuming that they do differ, I now propose for the com- 

mon Bengal species, the specific name bengalensis. This name is, indeed, better 
applicable than such terms usually are, since it is very doubtful whether more 
‘than two species of the genus exist in Bengal, this and the jocosws, and the present 








. which it differs in its larger size, and the greater extent of the black 
co heat over the whole neck (excepting the ear-coverts, which are brownish); 
do ; m: the; bronat, the back and belly also es much darter then’ in PL 
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India generally, extending eastward to Tipperah and Qe and 
thence southward to Penagg and even Malacca.* 

4. P. monticolus, (M’Clelland and Horsfield), Proc. Zool, Soe. 1839, 
p. 160. Said to differ from the last by having “a searlet ring about the 
eye, but no tuft beneath this organ.” Kossia mountains, Assam. It 
rather requires verification. | 
. & FP. crocorrhous, Strickland, An. and Mag. N. H. 1844, p. 412: 
Muscicapa hemorrhoussa, Var. B., Gm.; Turdus hemorrhous, apud 
Horsfield. Java. 

6. FP. bimaculatus, (Horaf.), Zin. Tr. XIII, 147. Java. 

7. P. goiavier, (Scopoli): Muscicapa psidii, Gm ; Turdus anaiis, 
Horsfield. Malay countries generally. 

8. P. leucotis, (Gould), Proc. Zool. Soc, 1836, p. 6. Common in 
Scinde, and I am informed also in Guzerat. It is likewise enumerated 
in a list of birds “‘ collected in the north-western provinces of the 
Bengal presidency, in north latitude 29° to 31°, and east longitude 77° 
to 88°”, and consisting chiefly of inhabitants of the plains, but with a 
few from the Himalaya, in P. Z. S. 1842, p. 92.T 

9. P. leucogenys, (Gray), Hardwicke's /li/. Ind. Zool, Common in 
the Himalaya, and in Kashmir. 

10. P. flavirictus, Strickland, An. and Mag. N. H. 1844, p. 413: 
Tricophorus virescens, Tem., apud Jerdon. Southern India. | 

11, P. plumosus, nobis. Length about seven inches, of.wing three 


and a quarter, and tail three inches; bill to gape three-quarters of an_ 


inch; and tarse the same. This bird is remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary density and copiousness of its rump plumage, which has 
ested the name bestowed on it. Colour of the upper parts darkish 





> rown, shaded with dull green, the*wings and tail margined with 
brighter green ; coronal feathers rounded and scale-like, ofa cinerascent 


hue, slightly margined laterally with greenish: under-parts pale brown, 


lightest on the ahrpet, and the lower tail-coverts slightly ochreous. Bill 
catied iesees a “7 
ews. ree in oa S "Fe 
_ ® L bave not sciuaiber compared Malayan with Bengal specimens, but have an sien 
pression that the crimson ocular tuft is considerably less developed in the former, ~~ 
_ tinthies list are several names, which, lL suspect, require to be corrected: viz. ** Hir- 
eekaonine ?"" probably Hf. sinensis; '* Oriolus gaitula,”’ probably O. kundoo ; 

¢ striatus,’ probably M. terricolor ; “*Ianthocincla leucocephala,” 









s;°* Megalurus palustris, Sykes,"’ probably Petlorni- 


| : deucolophos ; 
PS, hich is Megaturus ruficeps, Sykes; and “ Centropus strkee,"* pro~ 
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dusky, and feet appear to have been reddish-brown. Two specimens are 
perhaps distinct, though very closely allied. dn these the greenish tinge 
is wanting, even on the wings and tail, and there is no ashy tinge on 
the head, the feathers of which are much less scale-like; the lower 
tail-coverts also have a less decided tinge of ochreous, and the throat 
is much less albescent. In other respects they are similar. These 
are from Malacea, and the former from Singapore. Should they prove 
distinct, the second may bear the specific name of brunneus.* One or 
both are probably alluded to as one of two varieties of P. goiavier, (v. 
Turdus analis, Horsf.,) mentioned by Sir Stamford Raffles. 
12. P. flavescens, nobis. So like the next in its general charac- 
ters and colouring, that it might be supposed to be the female of that 
species, differing from the male in wanting the yellow spots on the 
throat, and the yellowish colour on the crown, were it not that the tail 
is always considerably more graduated, its outermost feathers measur- 
ing three-quarters of an inch shorter than the middle ones ; whereas 
in FP. Finlaysoni the difference is but half as much: it would, besides, 
be contrary to the analogy of all its congeners, for the sexes to pre- 
sent so marked a difference. Length about seven inches and three- 
quarters, of wing three and a quarter, and tail four inches; bill to 
gape seven-eighths of an inch, and tarse three-quarters of an inch. 
Colour dull greenish-olive above, the crown darker, with broader and 
more rounded coronal feathers than in P. #°infaysont ; alars margined 
with brighter yellowish-green, and caudals less decidedly: under-parts 
paler, mingled with dull yellow, imparting a streaky appearance; the 
vent and lower tail-coverts bright yellow, paling on the belly: lores 
blackish, surmounted with yellowish-white. Bill and feet dark. Hab. 
Arracan, where much less commén than the next species. 
13. P. Finlaysoni, Strickland, An. and Mag. N. H., 1844, p. 411L-~ 
Common in Arracan. 

14. P. zantholaimus, Jerdon, WS. Length seven inches and a 
¥: quarter and upwards, of wing three inches to three and a half, and 
ate ‘tail three and a quarter to three and a half; bill to gape three-quarters 
fee of an inch to thirteen-sixteenths, and tarse three-quarters to seven- 
ies -eighths. Upper parts ashy, tinged with green on the wings and tail, 
ie re the « crown | yellowish-grren, and throat and fore-neck ; pale yellow ; 
‘5 Ee Btacenbech abave was ) printed, I have received from Lord Aa aya pce 

of this brunneus, labelled by his Nidan Brachypus modestus, A. Hay. 
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lower parts of a lighter ash-colour than the back, the tibial feathers 
and under tail-coverts pale yellow, and all but the middle tail-feathers 
> tipped with yellowish-white, increasing in quantity to the outermost : 
> bill and feet dark. Hab. Southern India. 
15. P. melanocephalus, (Gray), Hardwicke’s Jil. Ind. Zool.: Bra- 
chypus plumifer, Gould, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1837, p. 137; Vanga flavi- 
“oe ventris, Tickell, J. A. S. 11, 573. Himalaya, Assam, Sylhet, Tippe- 
i“ rah, and Arracan; also Central India. 

All the above are in the Society’s museum, with the exceptions of 
FP. crocorrhous, P. bimaculatus, and the somewhat dubious P. monéi- 
colus. Also a common Chinese species, the P. sinensis, (Lath.), founded 
on fé Gobe-mouche verddtre de la Chine of Sonnerat, and figured as 
Turdus occipitalis, Tem., by MM. Eydoux and Gervais, in the 
‘ Voyage de la Favorite’. Dr. Cantor procured this bird in Chusan, 
and the Society's specimens are from Macao. That figured by the 
French naturalists cited was obtained at Manilla. In general, how- 
ever, the ear-coverts have a central whitish spot, instead of being 
wholly blackish, as represented in the coloured figure adverted to. 
Another common Chinese species, which is in the collection of Lord 
Arthur Hay, is le Gobe-mouche & téte noire de la Chine of Sonnerat, 
v. P. atricapillus, (Vieillot).* | 

The following Malayan species are, I presume, to be added to those 
already noticed. ° 

_Ixos virescens, Tem, (p. c. 382, fig. 1), which would seem to be allied 
to P. plumosus. 

I. chalcocephalus, Tem. ( p. e. 453, fig. I). 


Lanius xanthogaster, Ruthes, Lin, Tr. XIII, 309. This, however 


atin more doubtful as a true Pycnonotus. -« 


im 


_ Also two species from Southern India (in the Mysore district, bor- 
dering the Neilgherries), which Mr. Jerdon procured, but unfortyunajely 





“glossy black, the feathers not much elongated ; chin, lores, and beneath the eyes, also 
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; wings deep brown, the feathers margined paler; and tail dusky-black, gra- 
lly deeper on the terial 
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lost the specimens before he took a description of them. Coloured draw- 
ings of them, however, were taken by a native painter in Mr. Elliot's 
service, and from these Mr. Jerdon drew up the following notices. 
Vide * Madras Journal’, No. XXX, p. 168. They were about six anda 
half or seven inches in length, the second being rather the smaller. 

“ Yellow-eared Bulboul. Above yellowish-green, beneath yellow; 
ocular region black ; a plume of soft loose feathers over the ear tipped 
with yellow. 

“ White-eared Bulboul. Above light green, beneath greenish-yellow ; 
head, neck, and breast, dusky grey; ear-spot white.” 

Lastly, as a very aberrant species, I shall provisionally refer to this 
genus the bird considered by Mr. Jerdon to be the Jurdus indicus, 
Gm, and ranged by him in the same division with Pyenonotus flavi- 
rictus; but which Mr. Strickland thinks is considerably too small for 
Gmelin’s indicus, and has therefore given it a new name, describing it 
as Criniger ? ictericus, An. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1844, p. 411. The 
only specimen in the Society’s collection, and which was presented 
by Mr. Jerdon, accords in its dimensions with those given by Mr. 
Strickland; but Mr. Jerdon gives the length as from seven and a half 
to eight inches, wing four inches, and tail three and a half, which last 
admeasurement only, holds true in the Society’s specimen: and if the — 
species ever attains those dimensions, I think there can be no objec- 
tion to identifying it as the indicus of Gmelin,** 

Alcurus striatus, (Blyth) Hodgson, J. A. S. XI, 184. This differs 
little from Pyenonotus in form of bill, but its large size and thick 
heavy body ally it to Criniger (v. Tricophorus), in which genus I ori- 
ginally placed it, while Mr. Hodgson first assigned it to Pyenonotus. 
It does not, however, range well,with any other species known to me, 
and at my recommendation Mr. Hodgson applied the name A/curus to 
it, which I here adopt. | — 

Genus Criniger (subsequently Tricophorus), Temminck. eyed ts 

1. Cr. ochrocephalus, (Gmelin) : Tricophorus crispiceps, nobis, J. A. 

S, XI, 204. Malay countries generally, and the Tenasserim Prowse. 
| In is a favorite cage bird with the Malays. 


Ne It is remarkable that a common African Bulboul 7 Pyen. snvescrsaaeckes 
ae recently turned up in Ireland. Vide dn. and Mag. N. H. 1845, p. 308: the wnetir 
group: of Bulbouls being, otherwise, extra-European, and there is nothing approaching 
te the form in all America. Neither do [ i remember ‘a single ‘Bulboul genus ine 
= Australia. Hhet ears 
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2. Cr. flaveolus, (Gould), Proce. Zool. Soc. 1836, p. 6. Common in 
the Himalaya, and in the hill ranges of Assam, Sylhet, anil Arracan. 
An allied South African species is figured by Dr, Andrew Smith, as 
Tricophorus flaviventris. 

3. Cr. Tickelli, nobis: doubtfully referred to Jxos virescens, Tem., 
by Capt. Tickell, J. A. S. II, 573, but evidently a distinet species of 


__the present genus, allied to the preceding one. From near Midnapore. 


( Non vidi. ) 

4. Cr. gularis, (Horsfield), Lin. Trans, X11, 150. Allied in plu- 
mage to Cr. Jtaveolus, but crestless, and the beak remarkable for its 
Vanga-like, or Leophocitta-like, form, with the tip of the upper man- 
dible abruptly bent over. Malay countries generally. : 

N. B. I may here remark, that the genera Lophacitta, Vanga, and 
Prionops, form together a peculiar group of Bulbouls, of which the 
only known oriental species is Lophocitta galericulata, (Cuv.), common 
near the Straits of Malacca: but the Lanius coronatus, Rathes, Lin. 
Tr. XIII, 306, would seem to be nearly allied.* The habits of Prio- 
nops talacoma, as described by Dr. A. Smith, are quite those of the 
ordinary Bulbouls. 

Spizizxos, nobis, m. g. General structure of Pycnonotus, but dif- 
fering greatly in the shortness and (for a member of this group) 
extraordinary thickness of the bill, the lateral outline of which 
approaches that of Conostoma e@modius, Hodgson, J. A. §., X, 856, 
except that the tip of the upper mandible curves more decidedly down- 
ward over that of the lower mandible, being also pointed and dis- 
tinctly notched, with a sinuation corresponding to the notch in the 
lower mandible: as viewed from abgve, however, the resemblance to 
the beak of the Conostoma ceases, for that of the present bird narrows 


- evenly to a point from a tolerably wide base: the ridge of the upper 


mandible is obtusely angulated, and it is distinctly arched, rising qt Qase 
where concealed by the feathers of the forehead. Rest as in Pyeno- 


notus, but approaching to Criniger. 


_ Sp? canifrons, nobis. Length about eight inches, of wing probably 
* Mr. G. KR. Gray, I observe, gives, as synonymes of Lophocitta galericulata, the 
Lanius scapulatus, Licht., L. coronatus, Raffles, and Panga cristata, Geoff., figured 
in Griffith's ‘Animal Kingdom’; but the figure adverted to has a much fatter bill, 


which is coloured white, and the primaries are coloured rufous. Mr. G. R, Gray 


refers Lophocitta to the Jay group, io which | cannot agree with him.—'The Society 


as now received Lanius coronatus, Raffles, which is obviously the female of Loph. 
riculata.— : | 
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three and three-quarters (but the first primaries were growing in a 
specimen), and of tail three and a half: bill te forehead a little exceed- 
ing half an inch, and to gape three-quarters : > tarse also three-quarters 
of an inch. General colour bright olive-green, becoming yellowish- 
green and more vivid on the rump and margins of the primaries, and 
inclining also to yellow on the belly and more decidedly on the lower 
tail-coverts: forehead and chin pale ashy; the nape, with the sides 
and front of the neck, somewhat darker, passing into blackish on 
the throat; and the crown black, its feathers lengthened to form a 
crest nearly an inch high: tail-feathers largely tipped with blackish. 
Bill yellow ; and legs brown. Hab. Cherra Poonjee, or the hill ranges 
bordering on Sylhet to the northward. 

fHemixos, Uodgson, n. g. ‘ Bill to gape rather longer than the head, 
[moderately slender, } inclining to arch, with terminal notch, and erect, 
entire, trenchant tomice. Tongue cartilaginous, and simply bifid. Rictus 
bristled. Nares lunate, lateral, shaded above by a small unarched nude 
membrane, which is set over by small nareal bristles, Legs and feet very 
short, but stout: the tarse strong and smooth. Toes short, very un- 
equal, depressed ; the fores basally connected, the outer one as far as the 

* ‘joint, the inner lessso. Nails strong, acute, and highly curved. Wings 
medial, round, acuminate; the fifth quill longest: the first two much, 
and the two next slightly, gradated. Tail ample, very firm, even, but 
inclining to furcation. 

* H, flavala, mibi, Length eight inches and a third ; expanse twelve 
inches; closed wing four inches; tail three and a half; bill to gape an 
inch; tarse (to sole) thirteen-sixteenths ; central toe nine-sixteenths ; 
outer’ seven-sixteenths; inner ,three-eighths; hind five-sixteenths. 
Weight 1 oz.” General colour ashy, with dusky wings and tail, the former 
having the secondaries and tertiaries, with their great range of coverts, 
broadly margined with bright greenish-yellow, and the tail a little 
tinged with the same externally: throat and lower tail-coverts white ; 

the belly greyish-white, and the breast of a paler ash-colour than the — 

‘ a ‘back : Jores and streak from base of lower mandible black ; the ear- 

wa ae _ eoverts brown, and crown dusky-greyish, the coronal feathers lengthen- ‘ 
ae and pointed, as in Hypsipetes. Bill black, and legs pigmbecns ) 

Ps __ © This type,” remarks Mr. Hodgson, “is compounded of the charac- 

f . and of those of the Bulbouls, between | which it claims 

oP place Its manners, like its form, are intermed ate. — “It fee ( 
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on pulpy berries, but likewise takes soft and imperfect insects. It does 
not sing, nor is caged ; ang it seems to be wholly confined to the hills, 
' being unknown below. The sexes are alike in colouring, but the male 
is rather the larger bird. The stomach is muscular, and of consider- 
ably unequal thickness in its outer coat ; the inner being tough and striate. 
. Intestinal canal eight inches and a half, the cceca very small and rudi- 
@7——tmentary. Contents of stomach commonly berries, rarely soft and im- 
o* perfect insects, and also some perfect and hard ones chiefly in winter.” 
(Hodgson’s MSS.) It appears to be very common along the sub-Hi- 
malayan ranges, extending to those of Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan. 

Tole, nobis, J. A. S. XII, 386. This distinct form, I am now 
satisfied, falls under the Bulboul group, being allied to the preceding, 
and to Hypsipetes. The coronal feathers are pointed, as in both; ahd 
the beak is that of Mypsipetes, shortened and widened, and thus de- 
viating in the Flycatcher direction ; the whole form being also short- 
ened, or as in an ordinary Bulboul.* : 

I. olivacea, nobia, J. A. S. X11, 386. Common at Malacca, Fine 
specimens attain a length of seven inches and a half, wing three and a 
half, and tail three and a quarter. | 

I. virescens, nobis. Length about six inches and a half, of wing 
three inches, and tail the same; bill to gape seven-eighths of an inch, 
and tarse eleven-sixteenths. Colour olive-green above, paler and more 
yellowish below, the throat inclining to albescent, and the lower tail- 
coverts tinged with ochreous, as is also the tail: a slight shade of the 
same prevails upon the crown, back, and wings. Bill dusky above, pale 
below ; and feet light brown. Younger specimens have the throat more 
lowish, and the coronal feathers are less pointed and distinct. Com- 
‘in Arracan. Seng 7 
“7 cinerea, A. Hay. For the loan of an example of this fine species 

I am indebted to Lord Arthur Hay. It has the A/ypsipetes charagter 

of the coronal feathers more developed than in either of the othere. 
Length about seven inches, of wing three and three-quarters, and tail 


—— 









‘ three and a quarter ; bill to gape seven-eighths, and tarse three- 
er quarte eof an inch. Upper parts cinereous-brown, the forehead and 
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run ni wa have been named by M. Temminck, as also my se apse 
= ola, S, XL, 180, Phanicura leucoptera, X11, 962, and M 
‘ svelan no ence . 
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Lod) XU, 940; as all of these have ne been received. by the Society 
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above the eye ashy, which also margins the pointed feathers of the 
crown ; throat, middle of belly, and lower tajl-coverts, white, the flanks 
and across the breast pale ash-brown. Bill and feet dusky, the poh 
having apparently been brown. From Malacca. Ste 

fTypsipetes, Vigors. The species of this genus exhibit a consider- 
able gradation: the first two being typical, with sub-farcate tail, a 
character which is less marked in the second. ‘These have also coral- 
red bills, ashy plumage, and black crown. ’ 

me bas = 2 psaroides, Vigors. Common in the Himalaya, extending to the 
hill ranges of Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan. 

2. Hf. neilgherriensis, Jerdon. Neilgherries and Ceylon. 

S. Hf. ganeesa, Sykes: figured in the 2nd series of the ‘ Illustrations 

of Ornithology’, by Sir W. Jardine and Mr. Selby. This species I 
have never seen. It is proper to Western India, and is probably com- 
mon in the Mahabuleishwa hills. 

4. HY. MeClellandii, Horsfield. Bill dusky, paler below : wings and 
tail green, the latter nearly square, but having its two or three outer- 
most feathers successively a trifle shorter. This species takes the same 
range as H. psaroides. we) 890 

From the above, we pass to more aberrant species, with the bill 
‘stronger, and the tail shorter and more rounded. “at 

5. #1. philippensis, Strickland, An. and Mag. N. H. 1844, p. 418. 

6. H. malaccensis, nobis. This approaches nearly to the descrip- 
tion of the last, but has the crown of the same olive-green with the 
back, and no trace of rust-colour on the cheeks and chin. “Length 
about eight inches and a half, of wing four inches, and tail three and a 
half, its outermost feathers a quarter of an inch less: bill to gape en. 
inch and one-eighth ; and tarse three-quarters of an inch. Upper parts - 

dull olive-green, the wings and tail brownish-dusky, margined withthe . 
‘colour of the back: throat and breast ashy, with whitish centres to the 
feathers, the abdomen and lower tail-coverts dull white: bend of the 
‘wing underneath, and the axillaries, pale yellow. Bill and feet ‘seems 
- ‘eoloured. Feathers of the crown pointed, but this character ia less dev 








_unshed secondaries and wing-coverts have a rufesdent tinge: Suv there 
race of this in old birds. The rictal bristles ‘are considerably. 

re developed than in the typical species, (as in Hemizos and Tote, 
| | A MeClellanait they are intermediate,’ Com on at Ma 
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A specimen from the Nicobars is perhaps the young, having the 
wing but three inches and a half long, and the secondaries, terti- 


' aries, and edges of the primaries, rufous-brown ; tail slightly tinged 


with the same : coronal feathers tinged with dusky-ash, and less pointed ; 
the throat and fore-neck white, tinged with yellow ; and the rest of the 
under-parts mixed yellow and white, with olive on the sides of the 


‘breast: bill also shorter, tinged with yellow, and approaching in form 


to that of the next group, as indeed does the whole figure of the bird; 
so much so, that if the above characters prove to be permanent, I 
would propose for it the name /aocincla virescens. 

A form requiring, I think, distinction from Hypsipetes, may be 
designated 

Izecincla, nobis. It differs from MHypsipetes, in its more bulky 
form, stouter and more meruline bill, and in the greater size of the legs 
and toes; but in other respects is nearly allied. . ; 

I. olivacea, (Jardine and Selby); the female erroneously figured 
as Hypsipetes ganeesa, in the Jit, Orn., Ist series, pl. CLXVIII, and 
(as I am informed) subsequently named Hyps. olivacea in the second 
series of the same work, where a figure of the true H. ganeesa is 
given. This bird has a much more meruline aspect than in true Hyp- 
sipetes, and it is known as the Merle to the colonists of the Isle of 
France. Length eleven inches and a half, of wing five and three- 
eighths, and tail four and five-eighths ; bill to gape an inch and three- 
eighths, and tarse an inch. Male having the upper-parts dusky, the 
feathers margined with dark dingy greenish; wings and tail uniform 
dusky-brown, the tertiaries slightly margined with ashy: cap blackish, - 
the feathers pointed as in true H/ypsipetes ; lores deeper black, and . 


rs a slight grey supercilium from the nostrils to the occiput, lighter- 
‘~. eoloured from the nostrils to the eye: under-parts uniform dusky ash- 


colour, purer on the throat, and paling on the belly and under tail- 
coverts, which last have a faint tinge of ferruginous : bill bright orange- 


® yellow; and the legs appear to have been yellowish-brown. Female paler, 


with the greenish margins to the feathers much more developed, and 
the ash-colour confined to the throat, ear-coverts, and front of the neck. 


_ Turdus borbornicus, Lath., is perbaps a second species of this type. 
_ The generic name Brachypus, it seems, must now be abandoned, at 


east in Ornithology, and it appears never to have been employed in 
_very definite signification. At all events, very aitenen’ forms of 
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Pl 


- Bulbouls have been brought together under this appellation. Swainson 


gives Zurdus dispar, Horsf., as the type ; and Gray and Gould have 
applied it to species of true Pycnonotus ; "viz. Br. leucogenys and 
Br. melanocephalus, Gray, in Hardwicke’s ‘ Illustrations,’ and Br. nlu- 
mifer, Gould, a synonyme of the second species cited: FP. leucotis, 
however, is referred by Gould to Jvos ; and his Br. gularis would seem 
to be a true congener of Br. dispar, (Horsf.,) Sw. To the type of the 
two latter species, I shall now provisionally give the name Rubigula ; 
and then there remains that of Lanius melanocephalus, Gm., and its 
congeners, for which I can find no appellation, and shall therefore de- 
signate Brachypodius. 

Rubiguia, nobis. There is unfortunately no specimen in the mu- 
seum from which I can define this group, but of the present series it 
makes the nearest approach to Pycnonotus, and has the ramp uniformly 
coloured with the back, and a subquadrate tail, unlike the next form. 
The species (at least in the male sex) are remarkable for the brilliant 
ruby, or sometimes orange-ruby, hue of the throat, the feathers of 
which are rigid and glistening. Three species would appear to have 
been ascertained. 

1. #. dispar, (Horsfield), Zin. Zr. XIII, 150. Malay countries. 

2. R. gularis, (Gould), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1835, p. 186: Brachypus 
rubineus, Jerdon. Southern India. 

3. «fe. , (Temminck), p. c. 382, fig. 2, as noticed in Griffith's 
‘ Animal Kingdom,’ VI, 390. Java. | 

Brachypodius, nobis. yee thal 

1. Br. entilotus, (Jardine and Selby), 7. Orn, 2nd series. ( Von 
vidi. J Hab. Malacca. - a Pa berntcty 

2. Br. poiocephalus, (aan) « Southern India. 

3. Br. melanocephalus, (Gmelin): Turdoides atriceps, Pamminek,.” 
Malay. countries, extending northward to Arracan and Tipperah. | 
ite: Br. cinereoventris, nobis. Differs from the last in pererer he 
nape and under-parts to near the vent of a deep ash-grey, and in its ~ 





tail-feathers being less deeply tipped with yellow, which is also less 


_ bright, t, while the green of the upper parts is darker and much less 





yellowish. — Length of the wing three inches and a quarter. . Inhabits 


ra _ » Kippevely 6... dbs te rs : Lay seh? aythees 


oe “ers 6 . Br, tristis, nobis. 





Te 


Also allied to Br, metanocephatus, but remark f 
Sabiaitor. its very plain brown colouring. Length about seven inches, or 
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nearly so, of wing three and a quarter, and middle tail-feathers three 
inches, the outermost fiye-eighths of an inch shorter; bill to gape 
three-quarters of an inch, and tarse half an inch. Colour plain brown) 
above, darkest on the crown, wings and tail, the caudal feathers being 
dusky, with pale tips to the outer ones; under-parts paler, especially on 
the abdomen and throat: the plumage of the rump copious, as usual, 
and of a dusky colour, with dull yellowish-brown terminal fringes: 
bill deep horn-colour, and legs brown. For permission to describe 
this species, lam indebted to Dr. Theodore Cantor, whose very ex- 
tensive collection of Malayan birds, &c. when these come to be un- 
packed and examined, will doubtless yield other novelties. #r. tristis 
inhabits Penang, where it is not very common. 
Lastly, as a very aberrant species, may be provisionally ranged 
G6? Br. ? criniger,* A. Hay. The beak ino this bird is vertically much 
less high than in the others, and altogether the species has a good deal 
the character of an Alcippe (nobis, J. A. S. XIII, 384), excepting inits 
very small tarsi and toes. Length about six inches, of wing two and 
seven-eighths, and tail the same, its outermost feathers a quarter of an 
inch less; bill to gape eleven-sixteenths, and tarse nine-sixteenths, the 
middle toe and claw but half an ioch. Colour olive-green above, the 
- coronal feathers, wings and tail, brunnescent; lores, ear-coverts, and 
the whole under-parts, yellowish, brightest on the belly and lower tail- 
coverts, passing to whitish on the centre of the throat, and mingled with 
olive-green on the breast and flanks: three outermost tail-feathers 
slightly tipped with yellowish on their inner webs. Bill dusky above, 
and pale below: legs and claws white. The coronal feathers are 
rounded, and of very different texture from those of the back ; the rictal 
- sete are well developed; and there is’: rmarkable nuchal toft of eight 
an or ten straight black hairs, the longest of which are an inch and five- 
eighths in length in the specimen examined. Inhabits Malacca.+ * 
 Microtarsus, Eyton, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1839, p. 102. This is nearly 
* allied to the preceding group. Sebse 
: 1. M. melanoleucos, Eyton, ibid. Common at Malacca. | os 
2 - Finally, Jxodia, nobis. Allied to the last genus, and in its squared tail 
* to Rubigula. Bill small and compressed, widening very little at base, 
— the tip of the upper mandible but faintly emarginated, and the gape 


_* Can | this be the Setornis criniger of Lesson, the sande of which L haye not - 
Be rstoonenr ranges most properly as a distinct division, be babs 
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unarmed. Rest as in Microtarsus ; the head being crestless, and the 
coronal plumage uniform in texture withthe other feathers. The 
lower tail-coverts. of the only ascertained species are bright yellow, as 
in various species of Pycnonotus. 

Iz. cyaniventris, (nobis,) J. A. S.,X1, 792: Turdus, No. 6, Raffles, Lin: 
Frans. XII, 311. Common in the vicinity of the Straits of Malacca. 

The next is a very remarkable group, which begins now to ex- 
hibit a variety of species, and of generic modifications of form, which 
will ultimately indicate its true place in the system. Not long ago, 
its only ascertained representative was the Paradoxornis flavirostris of 
Gould : but the following may now be referred to it. 

1. Conostoma emodius, Hodgson, J. A. S. X, 856. Nepal. 

2. Paradoxornis flavirostris, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 17; Mag. Zool. 
and Bot. 1838, p. 513; Icones Avium, pl. VI: Bathyrhynchus brevi- 
rostris, McClelland, Jnd. Rev, 1838, p. 513. Especially characterized, 
generically, by the deep sinuation of the tomiz of its mandibles. Hab. 
Eastern Himalaya, and the mountains of Assam, 

3. Heteromorpha unicolor, Hodgson, J. A. S., XII, 448. Nepal. 
. 4. H. ruficeps ; Paradoxornis ruficeps, nobis, J. A- S., XI, 177. 
Bootan mountains, and those of Arracan: Darjeeling. 

 Chleuasicus, nobis, mn. g. Nearly allied to Suthora, Hodgson ( Ind. 
Rev. 1838, p. 32, and J. A. S. XII, 449), from which it is dis- 
tinguished by the considerably larger proportionate size of the legs, 
and by the rather larger and decidedly broader bill, the outline of which 
(as seen laterally) is still more tumid and ean sandeep Rest as 
in the other genera of the group. 


| &. Chi. ruficeps, nobis. Length five inches and a half, of oMioh-the: 


‘aid measures two and three qfarfers; wing two and five-eighths; bill 
to forehead (through the feathers) three-eighths of an inch in a straight 


line; and tarse seven-eighths; the latter, with the toes and claws, 
oe: ‘thicker and stouter than in Suthora. Colour as in my Heteromorpha — 


ruficeps, but the under-parts white, or less tinged with rufescent: @. e. 
the head and neck are bright ferruginous; the rest of the upper parts 
_ ‘elive-brown, more or less inclining to ferruginous, especially towards 
oulder of the wing; and the entire under-parts are white: bill 








te: h itish horn-colour, apparently tinged with green in the recent spe- 
. cir anc the: legs seveer to have been greenish-plumbeous. From 
> veseoie 2 wth odes ughivembd 2 
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6. Suthora nipalensis, Hodgson. Nepal, Darjeeling. aster 

7. S. fulvifrons, Hodggon. Length five inches, of which the tail - 
measures two and a half, its outermost feathers an inch and a quarter 
less; wing two inches and one-eighth; bill to forehead (through the 
feathers) a quarter of an inch; and tarse three-quarters. Upper parts 
light rufescent-brown, inclining to fulvous on the forehead, throat, and 
breast, with a broad pale duskyish streak along each sinciput ; secon- 
daries, and base of caudals, broadly margined with bright chesnut-fal- 
vous; the belly and flanks albescent-greyish. Bill pale, dusky along 
ridge of upper mandible; and legs light brown. From Nepal. 

In XII, 443, | expressed an opinion that the division Heferomorpha, 
~ Hodgson, should merge in Paradexernis; but I have since seen Mr. 
Gould's figure of P. flavirostris in the Icones Avium, which induces 
me now to follow Mr. Hodgson’s arrangement, and also to refer No. 4 
of the above list to his genus Heteromorpha. 

The Indian Nuthatches and Tree-creepers may be enumerated as 
follow :— 

l. Sitta formosa, nobis, J. A. S. XII, 938, 1007. Darjeeling. Beak 
scarcely at all compressed, and tapering almost evenly from the base, 
as seen from above. 

2. S. himalayana, Jardine and Selby, Ji. Orn. Ist series, pl. 
CLXIV ; to which I suspect must be referred S. cinnamoventris, nobis, 
J. A. S. XI, 459, though it does not quite accord either with the 
figure or description. The sexes differ as in 5S. .castaneoventrts, 
but the under-parts of the male are not quite so dark as in the cor- 
responding sex of that species; and the deep rufous-brown colouring 

xtends up to the throat, and in some specimens leaves little white on 
the chin, but the sides of the throat ovér the jaw are always white, as 
equally in S. castaneoventris. S. himalayana is stated to have the tail 
black, ‘except its middle pair of feathers, the rest having ‘‘ the luasal 
‘ half (probably a mistake] of the inner webs white; on the outer 
feather there is an oblique white bar, and the second has a round 
white spot on the tip of the inner web.” In 8, cinnamoventris, the 

. outermost tail-feather has av oblique white bar towards the middle of 
: its external web, and a larger white spot near the extremity of its 
inner web; and the next two feathers have each a successively smaller 
spot on their inner webs; the bill also is much longer than that of 
a himalayana is represented in the figure, and is black with more or 
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less white at base; and the legs are certainly not yellow, as those of 
S. himalayana are coloured in the plate, but appear to have been 
plumbeous, with wzellow on the soles. Another discrepancy of S. 
cinnamoventris with the figure of S. Aimalayana, consists in the black 
of the loral region not extending upon the forehead, whereas it would 
appear represented to do so in the figure of the other. Nevertheless, 
I still suspect that they will prove identical. As for the Jndian 
Nuthatch of Latham (Gen. Hist. 1V, 73), it is not very clear to which 
species this is to be referred. The beak of S. cinnamoventris is dis- 
tinctly compressed, but broad and stout. It appears to be peculiar 
to the Himalaya. 

8. S. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 779. Himalaya. A small 
species, with remarkably short bill, tapering evenly from the base, as 
viewed from above. 

4. S. castaneoventris, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 121; J. and S., 
Til. Orn. 1st series, p). CLXV. Hilly regions of the Indian peninsula, 
extending to the Ktajmah) district of Bengal. Bill very much com- 
pressed and narrow. 

5. Dendrophila frontalis, (Horsf.) Swainson: Sita corallina, Hodg- 
son, J. A. S. V, 779. Hilly parts of India generally, from the Himalaya 
southward, and also of the Malay countries: common in Arracan. 

A D. flavipes is likewise alluded to by Mr. Swainson in bis * Classi- 

- fication of Birds’, p. 318, citing * pt. V, No. 130,” it may be eal ase pe 
of Temminck’s Planches coloriées. 

6. Tichodroma muraria, (L.) Illiger. The Rock or Wall Creeper of 
Southern Europe. Common in the Himalaya, as also in Western Asia, 
Mr. Vigne remarks, that it “is fgund throughout the Alpine Panjab, 
displaying the delicate scarlet patch upon its grey wings, as it flits =, 
over the perpendicular banks, with the movements of a alas i ra- 
‘thee than of a bird.” Travels ia Kashmir, &c. II, 20. 

7. Certhia himalayana, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 174. 

8, «G. discolor, nobis. Distinguished by having the entire under- 
ve parce uniform dingy brown, or very much sullied albescent (inclining 
to whitish on the abdominal hewo and no cg ned on 
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C. himalayana, and the pale central spots to the feathers are more 
diffused (#. e. much less defined ), especially those of the head. Upon 
a first view, it might be thought that the under-parts of C. discolor 
are merely dirty; but the colour is not to be washed out, and five 
specimens before me are all quite similar, while in three Nepal spe- 
cimens of the other the white is alike pure, and the flanks deep ferru- 
ginous. It is indeed possible that neither of these is the true C. 
himalayana, in which case the Nepal species might be designated C. 
nipalensis, Hodgson. C. discolor is common at Darjeeling. 

There is a Certhia spilonota, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 121, with 
‘tail soft and flexible (!), in which respect it differs from the type of 
the genus, but it agrees in all others.” It therefore cannot, however, 
be properly classed in Certhia, and requires to be re-examined. Neither 
Mr. Jerdon nor myself have been able to identify it. ‘* C. supra gri- 
seo-fusco, albo maculata ; capite albo graciliter striato ; gula abdomine- 
gue albidis, hoc fusco fasciato ; caudaéd albo fuscogue fasciatd. Longi- 
tudo 5% unc.” Major Franklin’s specimens were collected on the 
Ganges between Calcutta and Benares, and in the Vindhyian hills 
between the latter place and Gurrah Mundelah, on the Nerbudda. 

Accentor mollis, nobis. This fourth species of Himalayan Accentor 
(vide J, A. S. XII, 958 et seg.,) is about six inches long, of which the 
tail occupies two and a half; wing three and a quarter; bill to frontal 


feathers five-sixteenths of an inch ; and tarse three-quarters of an inch. 


Colouring soft and delicate. Upper parts a rich brown, passing into 
pure dark ash-colour on the head and neck, and into maronne on the 
scapularies and tertiaries, and less deeply on the hind part of the back; — 
coverts of the secondaries pure dark grey, those of the primaries, with 

winglet, black, as are also the primaries, these last having their 


= unemarginated portion externally bordered with pale grey; tail grey- 


ish-dusky ; frontal feathers to above the eyes margined with white, phe 
lores blackish, and the entire under-parts slightly embrowned deep ash- 
colour, as far as the vent, which is pale and tinged with ferruginous, 

the under tail-coverts being deeper ferruginous, and the hind portion 
of t) the flanks dark ferruginous : bill blackish ; and feet pale, a ah 
bably been tinged | with yellow. From Darjeeling. P 

| ES _ The species of this genus,” remarked Mr. Yarrell not long ago, ** are 


ase ‘in number, only five, I believe, being at present known, — 
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d in this work (* History of British Birds,”] as belonging 
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_. to England [one of these, however, being there only known as an exces- 
sively rare straggler]; two others are found in the north and east of 
Europe*; and a fifth has been received from the Himalaya mountains, 
M. Temminck includes 4. alpinus in his catalogue of the birds of 
Japan.” Thediscovery of four Himalayan species; all different from 
those of Europe, is accordingly no small accession to the known spe- 
cies of the present group; and it is likely that the mountain ranges of 
Central Asia will be found to yield several more. 

Locustella rubescens, nobis. Without having a specimen of the 
British Z. Raii for comparison, I sufficiently well remember that 
bird (of which I have shot many) to be enabled to state that the pre- 
sent one is a true Locustelle, having merely a rather shorter tail, and 
the legs (I think) are somewhat stouter than in its British congener. 
The general characters, however, are quite the same. Length six inches, 
by seven and three-quarters in spread of wing; the closed wing two 
inches and a half; and tail two inches, its outermost feathers half an 
inch less; bill to gape three-quarters of an inch, and tarse seven- 
eighths. Irides dark hazel. Bill dusky horn, pale at base of lower 
mandible; and legs light brown. Colour of the back ruddy-brown, 
with black centres to feathers ; of the crown dusky, with olivace- 
ous lateral margins to each feather; sides of neck plain olivaceous, 
as are also those of the breast; throat and belly white; the front of 
the neck tinged with fulvescent-brown, which is likewise the hue of the 
flanks ; lower tail-coverts fulvescent- brown, the longer of them darker 
with whitish tips; rump and tail dark ruddy- -brown, all but the mid- 
dle feathers of the latter slightly tipped with grey, with traces of 
barred markings of the same underneath; wings dusky, the coverts 
margined -with olivaceous, ard the large alars with ruddy-brown ; tips 


_. of the tertiaries a little albescent; a narrow whitish line from bill 


to occiput, and slight medial dusky lines on the hindmost feathers 
of the flanks. A single specimen of this bird was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, in the month of March. On dissection, the 
muscles of its legs were observed to be very thick, with stiff fa hos 
tendons, as in the British Locustelle. : 


* 2) tan 

ey 

E igcad that of northern Europe here alluded to, is not the so-called 4. iine 
inck, v. Calliope camtschatkensis, ( )?: a bird common 

see ac le the cold season, but certainly having no- a iy ee 
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Tribura luteoventris, Hodgson. Nearly allied in form to the pre- 
ceding, but the tail much more graduated (as in Locustella Raii), and 
the bill rather more compressed, with the ridge of the upper mandible 
more decidedly raised and acute towards its base. I suspect that it 
pertains to the division Pseudoluscinia, Bonap. Length about five 
inches and a half, of which the middle tail-feathers measure two and a 
half, the outermost being an inch shorter; wing two inches; bill 
>j- to gape nine-sixteenths of an inch, the latter quite smooth (as in 

Locustella); tarse three-quarters of an inch; claws fine, and but 
moderately curved, the hind-claw measuring half an inch. Upper 
parts uniform olive-brown; the lower paler, except the flanks, which 
~ are also alittle rufescent; throat and middle of the breast and belly 
inclining to whitish ; bill dark horn-coloured above, and pale below ; 

and legs light brown. Inhabits the Kachar region of Nepal. 
Mr. Hodgson gives the following generic characters of his 7ribura. 
“ Bill equal to the head (measured to gape), straight, compressed, at 
| base high as broad, with the ridge raised and keeled between the oval 
~ mares: tip of upper mandible very slightly inclined, but distinetly 
; (though minutely) notched: rictus quite smooth. Wings short and 
rounded, the two first quills conspicuously and equally gradated, the 
three next subequal and longest. Tail somewhat elongated and gra- 
datéd equally throughout, rather cuneated than fan-shaped, Tarse 
medial, stout [or rather, of moderate strength], smooth, longer than 
the middle toe and nail: toes and nails slender and simple, compressed 
. and elongate ; inner lateral with its nail exceeding the outer; the hind 
toe least, and not broad. Feet of terrene model,”—being much as in 
the British Locustelle, which bird I have seen on the ground, among 


_. furze bushes, I think with an ambulatory gait. 
 Dumeticola, nobis, n- 7- A specimen sent by Mr, Hodgson with the 
MS, name Salicaria affints, would fall under M. Temminck’s division 
of  Bec-fins aquatiques, but would scarcely have been referred by Mr. 
Re Selby to his Salicarta (now dismembered, and its component species 
assigned to previously established divisions). Nearly allied to the 
last species, it departs further from the Salicaria model, and approaches 
~ more to that of Prinia, and especially of Horeites (hereinafter describ- 
} : ed): having comparatively full and puffy plumage, and a less cuneated 


tail, “as the three middle pairs of feathers graduate but 
slightly ; 











| the first primary is also rather shorter, and the second rather 
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longer, than in Tyribura (v. Pseudoluscinia ?) luteoventigs. The bill 
is ‘shaped somewhat as in Cinclus, but is proportionately shorter, 
with the peculiarities of that form less developed ; the nareal apertures 
are quite basal; and the gape smooth, as in the preceding: feet also 
similar, but the claws slightly longer and straighter. 

D. thoracica, nobis. Length five inches, of which the tail measures 
two inches, its outermost feathers seven-eighths of an inch less; wing 
two and one-sixteenth ; bill to frontal feathers three-eighths of an 
inch, and to gape above half an inch; tarse three-quarters, and hind 
claw five-sixths of an inch. Upper-parts dark olive-brown, with a 
faint ruddy tinge on the lower part of the back; throat and above the 
lores white, passing into ashy on the breast, which, with the fore«neck, 
is marked with lurgish round dusky spots; lower portion and sides of 
the breast plain brownish-ashy, the medial portion of the belly white, 
and the flanks fulvescent-brown; under tail-coverts dark olive-brown, 
with whitish tips: bill dusky, and legs and claws pale. Inhabits Nepal. 

Horornis, Hodgson, is placed by that naturalist as a subgenus of his 
Tribura ( Pseudoluscinia ? Bonap.), having *‘ the bill feebler, and the : 
tarse sometimes distinctly scutellated : wings and tail as in Wivicola” 
(note to p. 585).—I have a hasty note of the second species below de- 
scribed, (from a specimen taken to England by Mr. Hodgson,) as being 
“intermediate to Prinita and Tesia, having the bill slender and com- 
pressed, much as in Locustel/a, with the rictorial hairs scarcely percep- 
tible ; tail rather short, and much graduated ; wings the same, the first 
quill but half the length of the second, the fourth and fifth equal and 
longest, a little exceeding the third and sixth.” | 

Ai. flaviventris, Hodgson. ( Ngn vidi.) ** Above olive-green, Hdlow 
pale yellow; chin and line oyer eye albescent; legs fleshy ; bill” “sy 
dusky-brown. Length four inches and three-eighths ; bill half an inch; —~— 
tail an inch and five-eighths ; wing under two inches ; tarse thirteen- 
sixteenths ; ; central toe and nail eleven-sixteenths ; hind nine-sixteenths. 
Hab. the Cachar, or juxta-Himalayan region of the hills.” Pr tTosrt 

Tr: Sortipes, Hodgson. ‘Bill slender, with notch and inclination 
distinct ; ‘rictal hairs distinct. Tail broad, soft, fan-shaped. Legs 
‘ poo and frequently smooth. Wing as in Zribura, more or less 
, and not absolutely rounded as in Horeites. Above  olive- 
a brown "Below below white: the flanks, vent, and -eye-brows, yellowish. ~ 
(ag ae BiNY Raab y-white ; the bill more sordid. = Five tinmresiaiee:: 
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and five -eigh hs ; bill half.an inch; tail under two inches; wing two 
and one-sixteenth ; tarse above fifteen-sixteenths ; central toe and nail 
’ eleven-sixteenths ; hind nine-sixteenths. Hab. the Cachar,” Hodgson's 





MSS The following description was taken by myself from the 

specimen before alluded to. Length about four inches and a quarter, 

of wing two inches, and tail an inch and a half, its outermost feather 

half an inch shorter: bill to gape five-eighths of an inch; and tarse 

tr three-quarters of an inch. Colour uniform dark olive-brown above, 
below pale ochraceous-brown, approaching to albescent; Hanks and 
lower tail-coverts dark brown, the latter margined paler; bill dusky 
above, below paler ; legs also pale. 

e Horeites, Hodgson. ‘* Bill shorter than head, quite straight, usually 
distinctly notching ; nares covered with a scale. Wing as in Prinia. 
Tarse high, as in Prinia, but the toes less repent, ambulant in» fact, 
with the laterals equal and freer, and the central longer; nails slen- 
der and Sylvian, not Parian as in Orthotomus. Tail short [or 
rather, I should say, of moderate length), narrow [I should rather 

© term it somewhat broad], rounded as in Orthotomus, but without 

the Merops-like elongation of the centrals.”. Hodgson's MSS.—Ac- 
cording to my ideas, these birds approach a goud deal to the genus 

Tesia, particularly to 7. flaviveniris; but have a more slender bill, 

a well developed, cuneiform, broad and soft, tail the feathers of which 

are much graduated, and the general character tends distinctly to- 

wards Pseudoluscinia and its allies. Mr. Hodgson describes two 

a" alleged species, ‘‘ exclusively confined to the northern region of the 


hills, near the snows.” ’ 

Hi. brunnifrons, Hodgson. ‘‘ Above olive-brown, [slightly] redder 

. @n wings and tail; cap red-brown. Below sordid white [pale ashy], 
we pure centrally. [Bill dusky above, pale beneath ; and the legs pale-] 
Length, four inehes; bill half an inch ; tail an inch and five-eighths ; 

wing the same (varying from this to nearly two inches] ; tarse three- 

x quarters ; central toe and nail five-eighths ; hind seven-sixteenths.” 
. Hi pollicaris, Hodgson. “ Above dark olive, below and the eye- 
brow yellowish, Legs and bill fleshy-grey. Length three inches and 
2 a half; bill seven-sixteenths ; tail an inch and five-eighths * wing the 
same; tarse thirteen-sixteenths ; central toe and nail five-eighths ; 
hind balfan inch. Has a slender, Regulus-like, bill, and very short, 
extremely rounded, wings. Its tarse is remarkably elevate, and scutellate 
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' to the front, and its toes are compressed and ambulant, but with a 
remarkably large thumb for such a foot.” From a specimen taken to 
England bys Mr. Hodgson, I tock the following note.——“* Probably 
only the young of A. brunnifrons, from the adults of which it differs 
in the colour of the head being uniform with that of the back, and the 
under-parts less albescent and devoid of any ashy tinge, being slightly 
washed with yellowish, ‘' These birds constitute a wmrvico/an or 
northern hill group, representing the Prini@ of the plains of India.” — * 
Hodgson’s MSS." 

Zesia, Hodgson (February, 1837): Microwra, Gould (August, 
1837). Of this curious genus, the following species may now be enu- 
merated. . eh 

1. ZT. cyaniventer, Hodgson, J. A. S., VI., 101: Saxicola ? olivea, 
McClelland and Horsfield, P. Z S., 1839, p. 161. Bright olive-green 
above, slaty below. Nepal, Darjeeling, Assam. 

2. J. castaneo-coronata, (Burton), P Z. S. 1835, p. 162: . 7. 

, _flaviventer, Hodgson, 1837. Bright olive-green abeve, vivid yellow 

below, with the crown and ear-coverts a lively reddish-chesnut. 

Nepal, : a 

_ & TZ. squamata, (Gould), Zeones Avium: var, A, 7. rufiventer, 

Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 102; Var. B, 7. albiventer, Hodgson, ibid. ; 

Var. C, T. concolor, Hodgson, MS. 1 believe these to be all different 

phases of plumage of the same species, and therefore venture upon 


=-_ 


' * The following, to judge from specimens presented to the Society by Mr. Hodgson, 

so far from being generically different, appears to me to be identical in species with 
‘Horeites brunnifrons, presenting at most but an individual diversity, such a5 may 
commonly be seen in different specimens of Prinia inornata, or Cysticola cursitans, — 
shot out of the same little society > but i nevertheless give Mr. Hodgson's diagnos, ~ 
as follows :— ~~ i, 
- “Niticola, Hodgson, “ Bill still shorter, feebler, Regulus-like, with the notch 
wings and tail broader, firmer, ampler than in any of the above: tail 
-like. Wings not absolutely round; the fifth quill longest; the two first nearly, 
e next little, and both inter se equally, gradated. ‘arse medial 2 toes simple, 
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adopting the specific name bestowed by Mr. Gould, in preference to 
either of those given by Mr. Hodgson, as being alone applicable to the 
species generally. However stringently rules may be drawn up, such 
as the very excellent ‘ Series of Propositions for rendering the Nomen- 
clature of Zoology uniform and permanent,” adopted as the Report of 
a Committee appointed by the ‘ British Association’ for the consider- 
ation of this subject, cases will still arise, now and then, in which a 
naturalist must rely upon his own judgment, and indeed the present 
one may be brought under § 11 of the “ Propositions,” by which “‘a 
name may be changed when it implies a false proposition which is 
likely to propagate important errors.” For a precedent, I cite the 
Neomorpha Gouldit of Mr. G. R. Gray, it having been ascertained 
that the NV. aeutirostris and N. crassirostris of Gould were merely the 
different sexes of the same bird. At the same time, I most fully con- 
cur in the remark, that “this privilege is very liable to abuse, and 
ought therefore to be applied only in extreme cases, and with great 
caution.” In the present instance, it may be justly urged in favour of 
Mr. Gould’s specific name, that the bird having been /igured by that 
naturalist as Microura sguamata, it is already better known by that 
denomination than by any other, and that the proposed alteration, so 
far from being likely to induce confusion, is, on the contrary, calculated 
to remove a source of error, such as would result from the exclusive 
adoption of either of Mr. Hodgson’s appellations to the species in all 
its phases. I might even have hesitated in proposipg an entirely 
new name for the bird in question; but that given by Mr. Gould - 
has not only already obtained currency, but was besides very nearly 
contemporaneous with the partially applicable ones bestowed by Mr. 
‘Hodgson. Certainly, the characters -and dimensions of the three 
alleged species correspond exactly; and it will be seen that Mr. 
Gould’s second figure represents a specimen just midway between 
7. albiventer avd JT. rufiventer, while an example presented to the 
Society by Mr. Hodgson of bis 7. concolor, is of a uniform brown 
‘eolour all over, with a slight ashy shade on the under parts; but 
‘retains two or three white-margined feathers on the breast resembling 
those of ordinary albiventer, with which it quite accords in all other 
Fesinis. bs and is decidedly of the same species. A second specimen 
. ain brown above, with white throat, and white margins to v 
ners eathers of the breast and belly, decreasing on those of the flanks. 
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third has pale terminal specks on the feathers of the upper parts, 


larger and elongated on those of the head, and the white of the under- 
parts much as in the last, but rather more developed. This variation 
of plumage is instructive, and a knowledge of it may prevent a mul- 
tiplication of factitious species. Inhabits Nepal, and Darjeeling. 

4. 7. pusilla, Hodgson, n. s. Size and proportions of the next, but 
the bill rather longer, and the tail barely exceeding half an inch. In 
general aspect it much resembles the rufiventer variety of the last. 
Upper parts dark brown, the wing-coverts having terminal pale dots : 
lores and under parts of a light wood-brown, the feathers slightly mar- 
gined with black; those of the flanks chiefly dark, with brown mar- 
gins, and the extreme edge black, like the rest. Bill dusky above, 
and legs horn-brown. Inhabits Nepal. 

5. JZ. caudata, nobis. Length three inches anti five- sateghthesth of 

' which the tail measures an inch, being considerably more developed 
than in the other species of analogous tone of colouring; wing an inch 
and three-quarters ; bill to forehead seven-sixteenths, and tarse eleven- 
sixteenths. Upper parts dark and rich olive-brown, the feathers very 
slightly margined with black, and having also black shafts; throat 
ferruginous, paling on the breast, where the feathers have black centres 
and are further tipped with black; the belly similarly marked with 
dusky-black and white: wings uniform dark reddish-brown; and tail 
inclining to the same, being also very soft and flexible: lores and 
orbital region ash-grey: bill blackish ; and legs brown. From Darjeeling. 

‘To these may be added the 7roglodytes microurus of Ruppell, which 

shews the form to be likewise African. 
- Mr. Hodgson proposes to restrict 7esia to 7. cyaniventer and DP. 
flaviventer, and applies a new name to the others, which, however, if” 
deemed separable, would rank under Microura of Gould: unless, in- a 
deed, the latter be pre-occupied, in which case the name Prnoépyga, 

} Hodgson, would be admissible. ‘The two species cited have a more 
developed tail ; but so has my 7. caudata, which nevertheless decidedly 
belongs’ to the Microura section; and Mr. Hodgson farther points out 

- that 7. cyaniventer has the bill flatter at base, while in T. flaviventer 

the nareal scale, conspicuous in the others, is barely traceable : neverthe-. 


a Wy ess, | ‘Ido not see that they can be justifiably separated. ‘Ace Brat Paty x 


pa, the same naturalist, “ these singular birds are solely mountaineers, neers, 
Tok dwelling in humid retired woods, where under-cover abounds. They 
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are solitary and silent; and they breed and nestle on the ground, and 
feed on insects and small seeds. Stomach a perfect giz Jt ve! 

‘ Troglodytes nipatensis, Hodgson. Differs from the European. Wren 


in its anuch darker colouring, in having the back a great deal more 
barred, the under-parts throughout distinctly barred, and more closely 
so than the upper-parts, and the bill somewhat shorter and a little more 
widened at base. Length of wing an inch and seven-eighths. Nepal. 
> 7’. punctatus, nobis. Size of the European species: the bill shorter, 
and vertically much deeper. Length of wing an inch and three-quar- 
ters, and of tail an inch and a quarter. Upper parts fuscous-brown, 
with a pale speck at the extremity of each feather, some of these specks 
‘ being white or nearly so; tail barred as in the European Wren, but 
‘ the feathers softer and more graduated ; tertiaries comparatively broad, 
their ground-colour a dark mahogany, as is likewise the colour 
of the bars on the outer webs of the primaries. | Under-parts 
delicately mottled, a good deal in the manner of the scapularies of a 
' Wryneck ( Yuna torguilla), but the pale spots mugh more numerous 
on the breast, and nearly obsolete on the belly, which last has a ful- 
vous tinge. Bill dark horny; and the legs appear to have been pule. 
Inhabits Darjeeling. 

Orthotomus cineraceus, nobis. This nearly approaches the Orth. 
edela, (Tem., v. Edela ruficeps of Lesson, and Motacilla sepium of 
Raffles, nec Orth. sepium, Horef., vide J. A. S. XILI, 378), except 
that the upper-parts are pure .ash-grey, without any tinge of green, 
= whereas in Orth. edela, according to Raffles, the *‘ buck, wings, and 

tail,” are “dusky green.” The forehead and sides of the head are 

light ferruginous, palest on the cheegs, and there is a slight tinge of 

__@ the same upon the chin; crown tinged with olive-brown ; lower parts 
white, passing to light ashy on the sides of the breast ; tail somewhat 

’ brownish, with terminal dusky band, and whitish extreme tips, tq its 







® There is an allied (or rather, analogous, ) South American form, which, I understand, 
is the Leptorhynchus of Menetries, but which name is pre-occupied ; and the following 
species of it appears to be undescribed, in which case it may bear the specific name sub- 
é .. Length two inches and seven-eighths; of wing one and five-eighths ; tail 
five-cighths: bill to gape nearly five-eighths; and tarse the same, being with the toes 
much smaller than in JTesia. Upper-parts black, the feathers laterally margined 
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lower-parts clear yellowish-white, whitish on the throat > 
f al dark lines to the feathers of the 
above, pale beneath; 
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outer feathers; tibial ‘plumes rust-coloured, the tarsi and toes red- 
brown, and bill dusky above, the lower mandible pale. The middle 
tail-feathers are not elongated in the only specimen under examina- 
tion. Length about four inches and a half, the wing an inch and thir- 
teen-sixteenths, and tail one and five-eighths ; bill to gape three-quar- 
ters of an inch, and tarse five-eighths. Common at Malacca. 

Prinia, Horsfield. Of this genus, I have no species to describe 
additional to those noticed in Vol. XIII, p. 376, but may remark that 
Mr. Jerdon considers that two or three are at present confounded 
under Pr. inornata: considerable variation, however, certainly obtaina 
in individuals shot out. of the same flock; and it may be noted that 
this bird “extends its range into Arracan. Pr, Franklinii, nobis, (v. 
macroura, ES nec Latham), being the Sylvia longicauduta of 
Tickell, J. A. S. Il, 576, will now bear that as its specific name : 


and Pr. cursitans, Franklin, as 1 am informed by Mr. Strickland, “ is _ 


decidedly congeneric with the European Cisticola schanicola, but dif- 
fers in being more,rufous, &c. I have compared them,” he adds, and it 
may be further noticed that the cursi/ans is common in Lower Bengal.* 
| Neornis, Hodgson. This name was applied by Mr. Hodgson to my 
Culicipeta (J. A. S. XII, 968), but he has since referred to it two 
alleged species as aberrant representatives of the form, which appear 
to me to huve an obvious claim to typify a distinct genus, in deno- 
mination of which I propose that the above name should be retained. 
General form of Prinia, but with the bill and the colouring AP hyloe- 
copus, and long hair-like rictal sete. 
_ WN. flavolivacea, Hodgson. ‘ Above olive-g Brepn ; below and the eye- 
brow, luteous-yellow [dull pale yellowish]. “Length five inches; bill 
half an inch; tail two inches and three-eighths ; wing two and five- 
sixteenths ; tarse five-sixteenths ; central toe and nail five-eighths ; hind 
nine-sixteenths.” Hodgson’s MSS. Bill dusky, base of lower mandible 
pale ; legs brown, the tarse pale externally. Nepal. bs — 
__N. eacharensis, Hodgson. ‘' Above luteous-olive ; below buff 3 eye- 
Reis pale. Length four inches and three-quarters ; bill nine-six- 





oe teenths ; wing two inches: tarse’ seven-eighths; central toe gs = 
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fe om S- India, and have the bill considerably smaller.—A species v ry close 
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five-eighths; hind half an inch.” Jéid. N. B. I greatly suspect that 
this is merely the young of the preceding, from comparing a specimen 
sent by Mr. Hodgson of the latter, with a description I took of the 
former from a specimen which that naturalist took with him to 
England. : 
: The Prinia olivacea and Pr. icterica, Strickland, P. Z. S., June, 
1844, are two species from Fernando Po, which are probably referable 
to this type. 
. Phylloseopus, Boie. This genus is greatly developed in India, and 
the species may be ranged into three sections. 

Firstly, those immediately allied to PA, trochilus, &c. of Europe, of 
which I have already described six, as occurring in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta during the cold season. These are,—1. Ph. fuscatus, nobis, J. A. 
S. XI, 113. Of this I have now obtained several specimens, and one or 
two have been forwarded from Arracan,—2. Ph. javanicus, ( ? Horsf.) ; 
Ph. magnirostris, nobis, J. A. S. XII, 966. Rare in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, and occurs likewise in Arracan,—3. Ph. lugubris, 
nobis, XII, 968. Common, and also occurs in Southern India,— 
4. Ph. viridanus, nobis, XII, 967. Very common, and abundant also 
in the Himalaya and in Arracan,—®6. PA. tristis, nobis, XLII, 966. 
Common in swampy places, wherever there is jungle ; aod diffused 
generally over India,*—6. PA. nitidus, nobis, XII, 965. India gene- 
rally. To these may now be added— 

7. Pe : neus, nobis. Length about four inches, gf wing two and 
‘three-sixteenths, and tail one and three-quarters ; bill to gape exceed- 
ing half an inch, and tarse three-quarters. A plain brown specics, 
distinguishable from Ph. tristis by the more cinerascent shade of its 
Me upper parts, by the absence of any yellow on the axillaries and beneath 
the shoulder of the wing, which is réplaced by faint rufous, by the 
pale colour of the lower mandible and of the legs, and by the sbape gf its 
tail, of which the outermost feathers are a quarter of au inch shorter 
than the middle ones ; lower parts brownish-albescent, From Arracan, 
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o found this species in great abundance in a mango tope near Hooghly, where 
ano mars arshy ground in the immediate viciaity. ageh 
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There are others in the Himalaya, which I formerly considered 
identical. with Ph. trochilus and Ph. rufa of Europe; but I had no 
specimens of the latter to compare them with: Ph. trochilus is stated 
by Mr. Gould to have been received from Western India, and by 
M. Temminck from Japan; and PA. sibilatriz is enumerated in 
Dr. Royle’s list, but the allied PA. nitidus may have been mistaken for 
it. The species of this genus require very minute examination. 

Mr. Hodgson separates those which have a pale coronal mesial line, 
and, in some instances only, rather a thicker bill, approaching in form to 
that of PAyllopneuste, by the same Abrornis. I can only regard them 
as forming a slight section of the genus: and the next might form an 
analogous third section. 


Ph. schisticeps, (Hodgson). Resembles Culicipeta Burkii (J. A. S- 


ALI, 968, v. Muscicapa bilineata, Lesson, v. Cryptolopha auricapiila, 
Swainson,) in colouring, except that the head and nape are uniform 
deep ash-grey; having the rest of the upper-parts bright yellowish- 
green, the entire under-parts deep yellow, and the two outer tail-fea- 
thers white on their inner web: the bill, however, is not depressed, as in 
the Culicipeta, but is thicker than usual (approaching in this respect to 
Phyllopneuste), and comparatively short: the claws also are shorter, 
stronger, and more hooked, than in Cudictpeta, better adapted forclinging, 
asin other Phylloscom. Length about four inches and a quarter, of wing 
two inches to two and one-eighth, and of tail an inch and five-eighths; 
bill to gape half an inch ; and tarse five-eighths: colour of bill blackish 
above, yellow below; and of feet yellowish. The young have looser 
plumage, and all the colours less intense. Inhabits the precio and 
the mountainous parts of Arracag. 

_ Of the species with pale mesial coronal streak, I have may Raa 
scribed. Ph. reguloides, J. A.S. Xi, 191, and XII, 963,—and PA. 
modestus, (Gould), ibid.,—both of which occur likewise in the Hima- 





laya and in Southern India, and the latter in Arracan. To ener 

now be added— | 

re _ Ph. pulcher, Uodgson). Allied to Ph. Sastre saci lairgets aad 
. pmes set by having the three outer tail-feathers Shy Ei 
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beneath dingy pale green; a light streak over the eye, and trace of 
another upon the centre of the crown. Bill dark sbove, and pale 
beneath; the feet brown.” Length about four inches and one-eighth, 
of which the tail measures an inch and five-eighths; wing two and 
three-eighths, the space between the tips of the first and second pri- 
maries three-quarters of an inch: bill to gape half an inch ; and tarse 
nearly three-quarters. Inhabits Nepal. 

Abrornis castaniceps, Hodgson. 


““ Above vernal-green : belly, wiht; 
and croup, deep yellow. 


Chin to belly white, passing laterally to soft 

plumbeous. Top of head chesnut, bounded by black to sides. Legs» 
and bill pale. Length four inches; bill three-eighths; tail an inch 
and five-eighths ; wing one and fifteen-sixteenths ; tarse three-quarters ; 
central toe and nail seven-sixteenths ; hind five-sixteenths of an inch.” 
Nepal. (Non vidi. ) 

Phyllopneuste, Meyer, 1822: Ficedula, Koch, 1811. The latter 
term, though having the priority, is objectionable as conveying the 
idea that these birds are fruit-eaters, like the Fauvettes, which deci- 
dedly is not the case. 

Ph. indicus, nobis. Nearly allied to the European Ph. hippolais, 
termed Hippolais salicaria by the Prince of Canino, and Sylvia po- 
lyglotta by Vieillot. Length about five inches and a half, or nearly 
so; of wing two and five-eighths to two and three-quarters, ite first — 
primary measuring three-quarters of an inch, and the second an inch 
and one-eighth more, and reaching to within three-eighths of an inch 
of the extremity of the wing; tail two inches and a quarter; bill to 

_gape five-eighths ; and tarse three-quarters of an inch. Colour dark 
olive-green above, a little infuscated ~ especially upon the crown, with 
Le a well defined dull pale yellow supescilium ; breast tinged with ashy, 
mingled with dull pale yellowish, the rest of the under-parts dull 
yellowish-albescent; a slight band on the wing formed by the pale 
yellowish tips of some of the greater coverts: bill dusky above, and in 
part below, the rest yellowish, with conspicuous hair-like rictal sete ; 
aR and the legs appear to have been pale leaden. “Sent from Nepal by 
Mr. Hodgson, and from Southern India by Mr. Jerdon. ute 
. 2. Ph occipitalis, Jerdon. Smaller and paler, with a light yellow- 
t ish mark on the middle of the occiput, flanked on either side with 
_ and then with pale yellowish-green, continued as a superci- 
liary, streak from the bill; the first of these markings corresponding 
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with the termination of the coronal streaks of Cu/licipeta Burkii, of 
Phylloscapus reguloides, and of certain other species of the latter genus. 
Colour ashy-green, purer green on the wings and rump; a slight 
whitish cross-band on the wing, formed by the tips of the greater coverts ; 
lower-parts dull albescent throughout; shoulders of the wings infe- 
riorly, with the axillaries, yellow: bill duskyish above, pale yellow be- 
low; and legs yellowish-brown. Length four inches and three-quar- 
ters, of which the tail is an inch and seven-eighths; wing two inches 
and three-quarters; bill to gape five-eighths ; tarse eleven-sixteenths. 
Southern India, where discovered by Mr. Jerdon. 

3. Ph. rama, (Sykes), P. Z. S. 1832, p. 89. Common in Southern 
India.* | 

Calamoherpe, Boie (1822). Three species of this genus are com> 
mon in Bengal, and it would seem over India generally ; visiting the 
plains, however, only during the cold season. 

1. C. arundinacea, (? Lin.)+: Sylvia turdoides, Tem. ; Agrobates 
brunnescens, Jerdon. This bird requires, however, to be actually 
compared with European specimens. Length of a female seven inches 
and three-quarters, by ten and a half in expanse; wing three and five- 
eighths ; tail three and three-eighths; bill to gape an inch and one- 
‘sixteenth ; and tarse one and one-eighth. 

2. C. montana, (Horsfield). Very common, and comes 4 good 
deal into gardens, frequenting pea-rows and the like. In wilder 
marshy districts, such as the swampy thickets in the vicinity of the. 
salt-water Jake near Caleutta, not one is to be met with, while both 
the other species abound; and the next is rarely seen in the haunts 
of G. montana. Prinia flaviventris and Phylloscopus tristts frequent the 
same places as C. agricola, bit keep more to the higher jungle where.” 
there happens to be any ; and I have observed no other Phylloscopus or _ 
the localities proper to those above mentioned, C. montana 
wing 
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two inches and a quarter to two and three-eighths; tail two and a 
quarter: bill to gape three-quarters; and tarse seven-eighths of an 
inch. As compared with the British C. salicaria, ( Sylvia arundinacea, 
apud Temminck,) the tinge of the upper-parts, breast and flanks, is 3 
much less brown, and the beak is less compressed, although vertically 
deeper. ‘The next species has a nearer affinity for the British bird, 
both in form and colouring ; but is smaller, with a distinctly smaller bill, 
and the supercilium is carried backward beyond the eye, which 1s not 
the case in C. salicaria. . 
3. C. agricola, Jerdon. Less than the preceding, with a propor- 
tionally smaller bill, and more rufous colouring. Length four inches 
and a half, by six and seven-eighths; wing two and a quarter; tail 
the same; bill to gape five-eighths; and tarse seven-eighths. <A 
specimen procured at Cabool by the late Sir Alexander Burnes 
| agrees perfectly with others obtained near Calcutta and in Southern 
India. | : 
Arundinazx, nobis. This genus was first detected by Mr, Jerdon, 
amopg a number of specimens of Calamoherpe arundinacea (?), which 
the only species as yet ascertained a good deal resembles, on a superficial 
view. Several specimens were soon after procured by myself in the 
vicinity of Calcutta; and Captain Abbott also sent it from Ramree, 
, Arracan. Its true affinity, however, is with Sphenura and its allies, 
and not with the preceding group. The bill is somewhat more pro- 
duced and tapering, slenderer and less laterally compressed, than in 
Sphenura, with barely discernible emargination of the upper mandible, 
and the rictal bristles are smaller and more slightly curved; rest as in 
Sphenura, but the tail-feathers narrow and much graduated. ; 
Di Ar. olivaceus, nobis. General aspectof Calamoherpe arundinacea (?/, 
but at once distinguished by its shorter and thicker bill, and much 
more graduated tail-feathers. Length eight inches, of which the mid- 





: dle tail-feathers measure three and three-quarters, the outermost an 
inch less ; wing three and one-eighth; and tarse an inch, Colour uni- 
form olive-brown above, a little rufescent towards the tail; throat 


whitish, and the rest of the under-parts tinged with fulvous- brown ; 

b lores also pale: bill dark brown, the lower mandible pale carneous; - 
: and legs plumbeous. My impression is, that the sexes are equal in 

G like the sexes of Sphenura 

+ but Ihave omitted to note down the fact. 





& 
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Gampsorhynchus rufulus, nobis, J. A. S. XII1, 371. «Four speci- 
mens of this curious bird are now before me, of which two are from 
Darjeeling, and the others from the mountains of Arracan: and it is 
remarkable that all of these appear to be partially affected with albinism. 

All four resemble in having the under-parts vivid white, with a tinge of 
ferruginous on the flanks; and the upper are bright olive-brown in- 
clining to ferruginous, the tail-feathers tipped paler: all, too, have more 

or less white on the shoulder of the wing, though reduced toa single = 
feather upon one wing only, of one of them, while another has about | 
half an inch of the shoulder of each wing white, and the rest shew a 
greater or less admixture of white on the same part: but the crown 
varies most remarkably, being either pure white or bright ferruginous, 

or the two variously intermixed, and without either depending on age 

or season, as new feathers may be seen growing of both. In its affini- 

ties, this genus exhibits a very close approach to Sphenura, more so 

than [had recognised upon the examination of the first specimen only ; 

but the more developed bill, and distinctly notched and hooked upper 
mandible, with the diminished curvature of the rictal bristles, which 
however are equally rigid, and longer and more tapering, fally autho- 

rise its separation from the form of Sphenura striata, though it is 
likely enough that species will eventually be found to connect them 

by intermediate links. 

We have accordingly now the following Indian genera of this: 
group :—Sphequra, Licht. (v. Dasyornis, Vig. and Horsf.) ;—Gamp- 
sorhynchus, nobis ;—Arundinax, nobis ;—Laticilla, nobis (olim Eury- 
cercus, J. A. S. XIII, 374, which na cannot be retained, as it was 
previously applied to a genus of Zintomostraca by Dr. W. Baird, io the 
An. and Mag. Nat. Hist., February, 1543, p. 88);—and Schenicola, 
nobis, XIII, 374: all these being distinct from the extra-Indian (so =i 

- far gs.at present ascertained) Sphen@acus, Strickland, which again is 
_ closely allied*: so also is Megalurus, Horsf. (vide XIII, 372); and we 
| @ If te Fluteur of Levaillant, which is the type of Mr. Strickland’s ‘Sphenacus, 
‘be correctly figured by Mr. Swainson (who terms it Malurus africanus), it would 
in s BuES. much | thicker. bill than Sph. gramineus, Gould, figured in the ** Birds of 2 
so much so that the two could scarcely range together ‘in the same ‘minim 
: gtoup, though in other respects they would seem to resemble very ‘closely. The Cin- 
3 Gorkamphus cruralis of Gould, founded on the Megalurus cruratis, Vig- and Peete 
ers sa] form ne: allied to true Megalurus, and like the latter and also 3 in nig Nz 


very smaller than the male, this disparity being even greater th 
“a. Py ah have never had an opportunity of observing the habite of Mega- 
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Be ihe case with Cinclorhamphus australis, though it, in like manner, ‘mounts s 
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have the Malacocercus caudatus, (Dumeril, v. Timalia chatarrhea, 
Franklin, and Megalurus isabellinus, Swainson), and the Suya criniger 
of Hodgson, connecting the present group respectively with the long- 
tailed Malacocerci, and with the Prinie. Indeed, I hardly consider 
Suya to be separable from Prinia. 

The genus Malacocercus treated of in XIII, 367 et seg., has since 
been further developed by Mr. Jerdon, in the second No. of his * Illus- 
trations of Indian Ornithology’; and this naturalist now considers that 
the species which he formerly referred" to Somervillei of Sykes, and 
which I followed him in so0 doing in XIII, 368, is distinct from Col. 
Sykes’s bird; for which reason he has given it the name ma/labaricus. 

The proposed genus Orthorhinus, nobis, J. A. S. XIII, 371, 
proves to have been founded on a young example of a new species of 
Pomatorhinus, and must therefore be cancelled: but the species will 
stand as 

Pomatorhinus hypoleucos, nobis. Adults, received from Tipperah 
and Arracan, merely differ from the young before described in the 
firmer texture of their feathers, and in the elongation and curva- 
ture of the beak, as in the other species of the genus to which it 


is now referred; but the beak is less curved and less compressed - 


than in the majority of the species, in which respect, asin size and 
colouring, FP. erythrogenys makes the nearest approach to it. Colour 
above olive-brown, a little cinerascent on the head, and a rufous 
streak commences behind the eye and expands into q patch on the 
sides of the neck beyond the ear-coverts: lower-parts white, mar- 
gined with ashy on the sides of the breast; and the flanks wholly 
ashy, with a tinge of brown: ‘wings and tail a little rufescent, the 


_»~fower tail-coverts more deeply so. Bill dusky, with more or less of its 


terminal portion horny-white ; and the legs appear to have been greenish. 
Length ten to eleven inches, of wing four and a quarter, and tail four 
inches; bill to gape one and three-quarters; and tarse one and a half. 

P. ferruginosus, nobis, This beautiful species measures about nine 
inches long, of which the tail is four and a quarter; wing three and 
a quarter ; bill to forehead an inch to one and one-eighth; and tarse 
an jagh and three-eighths, Colour greenish olive- brown abaneey the 


aps pabustrts, but am informed that it keeps much more to the reeds than seems ese 


Mee TY 


into the air. - 
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cap black in the male only ; lores and ear-coverts also black in both 
sexes, extending a little along the sides of the neck; a long white su- 
percilium, tinged with rufous on the sides of the forehead in the male ; 
throat, towards the chin, also white, but the rest of the under-parts 
bright ferruginous, fading on the belly : bill deep coral-red; and legs 
dusky-brown. It is unusual, if not previously unexampled, for the 
sexes in this genus to present any marked difference of colouring. The 
species inhabits Darjeeling, and the mountains of Arracan. 

Here, then, are two more species of Pomatorhinus, to be added to 
the ten (or eleven) enumerated in J. A. S. XIII, 946, I may remark, 
also, that specimens of P. schisticeps from Tipperah and Arracan have 
the rufous sides considerably brighter than any I have seen from the 
Himalaya, though this difference may, after all, be merely sexual; and 
that there seem to be twe marked varieties of P. erythrogenys, one 
having white under-parts with merely faint traces of darker spots, the 
other with the throat and breast densely mottled with greenish-olive, 
much as in the darker specimens of P. rujicollis, though the latter 
species has always a white throat. 

Genus Garrulax, Lesson. A more satisfactory reduction of the de- 
scribed species of this extensive genus may now be offered, than that 
given in Vol. XII, 948; but as there is no occasion for repeating here 
the synonymes which are there brought together, I shall merely put 
the word ante as a reference to them. 

1. G, Belaggeri, Lesson, ante. Tenasserim and Pegu. 

2. G. leucolophos, (Gm.): probably Janthocinela leucocephala, Gould, 
mentioned in P. Z. S. 1844, p. 92. setae Assam, Sylhet, and 
Arracan. 

od eruptolllasica;. (Groat) pdiaie.. Chink \| Glia 

4. G. chinensis, (Scopoli): G. auritus, &c., ante. China. 

&, G. albogularis, (Gould), ante. Himalaya. 

6. G. gularis, (McClelland). Assam. (Non vidi.) 

7. G. Delesserti, (Jerdon), ante. Neilgheries, 

8. G. pectoralis, (Gould): var. G. melanotis, nobis, ante. — Hie 


©. Bk malaya, Arracan. In the latter province, black-eared and silvery-eared 


individuals occur commonly in the sume flock, with every intermediate 


| grade; but I have only seen the silvery-eared variety from the Himalaya. 


9. G. moniliger, (Hodgson). Himalaya, Tipperah, Arracan. 
“40; eG. MeClelandii, nobis, ante. Assam. (Non vidi.) 


t 
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11. G. cefulatus, (Hodgson). Himalaya : not rare at Darjeeling. 

12. G. ruficollis, (Jardine and Selby): G. /unaris, (McClelland), 
ante. Darjeeling, Assam, Sylhet. , 

13. G. rufifrons, (Swainson), Menag. p. 290: G. rubrifrons, Les- 
son. Java. (Non vidi.) 

14, G. ocellatus, (Vigors). Himalaya. 

15. G. rufogularis, (Gould), ante. Himalaya, Sylhet.. 

16. G. sguamatus, (Gould), ante. Himalaya. 

i7. G. subunicolor, (Hodgson). Young, described in J. A. S. XII, 
note to p. 952, and again in An. and Mag. N. H, May, 1845, p. 
326. The adults are as follow:—Length ten inches, of which the tail 
measures four and a half, its outermost feathers an inch and a half less ; 
of wing three inches and a half; bill to forehead five-eighths, and to 
gape seven-eighths ; tarse an inch and three-eighths. Upper parts as 
in G. sguamatus, but slightly greener, the feathers of the crown dashed 
with dusky-cinereous, and but very slightly margined darker; lores 
blackish ; the ear-coverts and feathers immediately below them a little 
margined with silvery-ash : under-parts nearly resembling those above, 
but the breast and belly paler, with the dark margins to the feathers 
less intense: outer primaries and the emarginated portion of the rest 
narrowly edged with pale ash, the rest broadly with bright yellow, as in 
G. chrysopterus and some others: tail aureous olive-green where seen 
above, the remainder of the feathers blackish with narrow white tips: 
bill dusky, and legs brown. Common at Darjeeling. # 

18. G. affinis, (Hodgson). Himalaya. 

19. G. chrysopterus, (Gould). Himalaya. 

20. G. erythrocephalus, (Vigors). « Himalaya. 

21. G. wariegatus, ( Vigors). Hrmfalaya. 

22. G. pheniceus, (Gould), ante : probably erythropterus, Hodgson, 
mentioned in XII, 954, note. Himalaya. ln 

23. G. cachinnans, (Jerdon), ante. Neilgherries. 

24. G. lineatus, (Vigors): Cinclosoma setiferum, Hodgson ; proba- 


bly C. striatum of Royle’s list. Himalaya. | 
26. G. imbricatus, nobis. Bootan. “84 


Of the above list, twenty of the species are illustrated by mostly 
very fine specimens in the Society's museum : the desiderata are the 
Neilgherry G. Delesserti, the Assamese G. gularis and G. Me Clel- 
Sn Wy . - oie - 
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landii, the Javanese G. rufifrons, and the Chinese G. perspicillatus, 
which last Mr. G. R. Gray identifies with G, Belangeri, though I sus- 
pect erroneously. In my former synopsis, are included also a G. Rein- 
wardit and G. capistratus ; but the former has proved to inhabit Sene- 
gal (vide Swainson’s ‘ Birds of W. Africa’, I, 276, Nut. Libr.), and the 
form of this species, which is the type of Crateropus, Sw., would ap- 
pear intermediate to Garrulax v. fanthocinela, and Malaeucercus, Sw., 
so that /anthocincla appears to have been erroneously identified by 2 
4 Mr. Swainson with his Crateropus, and the two groups are recognised , 
/ separately by Mr. G. R. Gray ;—and the latter species, or G. copis- 
tratus ( Cinclosoma capistratum of Vigors,) proves also to bethe Sibia 
_nigriceps of Hodgson, the Hypsipetes gracilis of McClelland and Hors- 
field, and it is in all probability the Cinclosoma melanocephaium of 
Royle’s list ; wherefore it will now range as Sibia capistrata, ( Vigors). 

It may here be added, also, that Leiocinela plumosa, nobis, J. A. S. 
XII, 953, is the Actinodura Egertonii of Gould; and that Cineloso- 
ma? nipalense, Hodgson, v. Sibia nipalensis, H., though allied to Aec- 
tinodura, will not range therein (as has been suggested), but remain as 
the type of Jzops, Hodgson (XII, 958), connecting Actinodura with 
Sibia. Accordingly, the four supposed species of the latter genus 
enumerated in XII, 958, are now reduced to two, from the ejection of 
the first, and identification of the second and fourth; nor are the two 
species that remain very closely allied to each other. 

The followmg is a Crateropodine genus, allied to Pellornium, aud 
bearing some vague resemblance to the Walacopleron group. 

Matacocinela, nobis. Bill as long as the head, rather stout, bigh, 
much compressed, the tip of theeupper mandible pretty strongly hook- 
ed, but indistinctly emarginate®,und its ridge obtusely angulated to- “ 

wards the base, the remainder scarcely angulated; gape but little 
widened, and feebly bristled; nostrils large and subovate, with oval 
aperture to the front, a little removed from the base of the bill: tarse : 
of mean length and strength, as long as the middle toe with its claw a 
the claws us suited for perching, compressed, and moderately curved, 
that: of the hind toe rather large. Wings moderate, with the first 

a ry reaching to about their middle, the second much shorter than 

“the third, and the fourth Jongest: tail rather short, weak, and even, 


if Asc oe its outermost feathers are a little shorter than the rest, 
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Plumage full and lax, the coronal feathers somewhat elongated and of 
@ spatulate form. : 

M. Abbott, nobis. Length about six inches, or a trifle more; of 
wing three inches; and tail two and one-eighth: bill to gape not 
quite an inch, and tarse the same. Colour plain olive-brown above, 
tinged with rufous on the rump and tail, the upper tail-coverts ferru- 
ginous-brown : under-parts paler, the throat and middle of the belly 
white, the ear-coverts, sides of the breast, and flanks, rufescent, and 
the lower tail-coverts weak ferruginous. Bill chiefly pale horn colour- 
ed; and legs light brown. Discovered by our industrious contri- 
butor, Capt. Abbott, in the island of Ramree, Arracan ; and since sent 
by Capt. Phayre from other parts of the same province. 

Alcippe Phayrei, nobis. This genus is defined, and four species of it | 
described and others indicated, in J. A. S. XIII, 384. The present 
one is most allied to A. potocephala, (Jerdon,) and also to Stea nipa- 
lensis, Hodgson, of the Leiotrichane series : but is distinguished by its 
much less rufescent hue, especially on the tail and its apper and 
lower coverts, which are devoid of such a tinge, or the upper tail- 
coverts retain it only in a very slight degree. Length about five_ 
inches and a half, of wing two and three-quarters, and tail two and a 
half; bill to gape under three-quarters; and tarse seven-eighths of an 
inch. Upper-parts slightly fulvescent olive-brown, the crown ashy, 
and wings, particularly the large alars, margined with somewhat 
deeper fulvescent; lower-parts fulvescent-whitish, whitest on the 
throat and middle of the belly: bill dusky above, below pale; and 
legs light-coloured : outermost tail-feather five-sixteenths of an inch 
shorter than the middle ones. Inhabits Arracan, where discovered by 
Capt. Phayre. “2. ¢ 

In naming the two preceding species, I have merely rendanaa 
homage due to two gentlemen who have made great efforts to investi- 
gate the Natural History of the districts which have been placed under 
their administration. It is a kind of honour which is in the power 
of the naturalist to award; but it has been so much and so ‘egregiously 
abused, that the distinction is no longer a very marked one, such as 
originally it was intended to be. The evil, however, it is to be hoped, is 
now working its own cure: and there is reason to believe that nata- 
~ ral : ts in general begin to feel the impropriety of underrating their 
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privilege of perpetuating the remembrance of the benefactors of their 


science, and especially of those who have contributed largely to the stock 
of materials from which information is derived ; ;—a privilege which 
assuredly should be exercised charily, and with due judgment and 
discrimination ; such as would really render it an honorable and covet- 
ed distinction, and be understood to serve for a lasting memorial and 
acknowledgment of services that had been done for science. 
fora, Horsfield. In J. A. S. XIII, 380-1, I imdieated three de . 
scribed species of this genus, which had been erroneously considered 
identical; but at the time of writing that notice, I was acquainted only 
with the female of J. scapularis, which alone is figured and described 
by Dr. Horsfield. Both this and JZ. ¢yphia are common in the vicinity 
of the Straits of Malacca—the male JZ. scapularis having the throat 
and fore-neck dark green, uniform with the upper parts, and no yellow 
except on the orbital feathers. According to Mr. Strickland, Dr. Hors- 
field has lately obtained a new Jora equal in size to the small Orio- 
lus xanthonotus;, and Mr. Strickland regards this approximation of 
size as tending to corroborate his opinion that the genus Zora is allied to 
Oriolus,—an opinion to which, however, with all deference, I do not 
feel disposed to accede, To the synonymes of J. zeylonica (which speci- 





¥ fic name was based on the Ceylon Blackcap of Brown’s Illustrations, ) 
must be added Muscicapa melanictera, Gm., founded on Brown’s Yellow- 
breasted Flycatcher, also from Ceylon. "ae 


Chrysomm@ Hodgson: founded upon JVimalia hypoleuca, Franklin, > 
v. 7. Horsfieldi, Jardine and Selby. With reference to Mr. Frith’s 
statement (/. 4. S. XIII, 360,) of there being a second species of 
_ this form in Bengal, differing frqm the common one in being seme! 
_ larger, I may remark that C/r. dypoleucos is subject to some varia > 
| of size, and especially of depth of colouring, more particalarly upon the Boe 
ee _erqwe ; some baving this part dusky-vinaceous, with a tinge of the same 
on the rest of the upper parts, while others have the whole upper parts 
. pa paler, and of an uniform rufescent-brown, brightest on the wings : the 
vever, appear to be younger birds, and certainly are not dif- 
species from the dark-headed ones. Chr, hypoleucos appears 
2 to > very generally diffused. throughout India. 
eee aes a oe ( To be poutieumet ) 
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A notice of the Alphabets gf the Putrtirrine Istanvs. Translated from 
the *‘ In~ronmME sonpne EL Esrapo pe was Isvas Firirinas,” of Dow 
Sry1paLtoo pe Mas, Madrid January 1843. Vol. I. p. 25. By Hewuy 
Pippineton, Sub-Secrelary Asiatic Society, &c. &c, With a plate. 

‘ 
The Indians were not strangers to the art of reading and writing. 


‘I give (fig. 1. of*the annexed plate) some Alphabets of different pro- 


vinces which I havé procured. It will be seen, at once, that they have 
all a common origin, or rather that they are one and the same. The little 
communication amongst these people for many years or ages, intro- 
duced alterations in their caligraphy as in their language, which was 
also probably at first but one stock. 

Father Juan Francisco de San Antonio says, that they write like the 
Chinese, in perpendicular lines, and this error was copied by Father 
Martinez Zuniga, M. Le Gentil and others, who have written on the 
Philippines. Nevertheless, by documents which I have had in my pos- 


session, particularly from the archives of the convent of St. Augustin, 


in Manilla, I have ascertained that it is*read from left to right, Like our 
own. In fig. 2, is represented a fragment of a transfer of landed property, 
written in Bulacan in 1652, on Chinese writing paper: 

And in fig. 3, two signatures with their equivalent renderings of the 
names, in our characters. To this same family of written characters 
would appear to belong (fig. 4) an inscription cut on ap; k, which was 
found in 1837, by a detachment of Troops, in the mountains inhabited 
by the savage tribes called Igorrotes. 

But withal, no books nor any kind of literature in this character are 
to be met with, except a few amatogy verses written in a highly hyper- 





.@*  golical style, and hardly intelligible. It would appear, tHiat their letters _ 


ve 


,<& 


~* 


~ partook of this oriental redundancy. 
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Register of Indian and Asiatic Earthquakes for the year 1843. By 
Lieutenant KR. Barry Saturn, F.G.S., Bengal Engineers. 


1. Earthquake of the 2nd January, 1843.—This shock was experi- 
enced at Manilla, at a quarter-past one on the morning of the 2nd Ja- 
nuary. It consisted of two distinct vibrations with a very short interval _ 
between them, the first having a duration just perceptible, the second 
lasting nine seconds. I include in this Register all shocks in localities 
connected with the great Volcanic band of the Moluccas, because the 
northern extremity of this band is found in our own Territories, and the 
whole becomes thus connected with India Proper. The shock under 

_ motice appears to have been slight, but it was the forerunner of a series, 
one of which was of great violence. ~~ 

2. HKarthquake of the 4th January, 1843.—This earttiquale occurred 
at Singapore, about midnight of the 4th, and on the same date and 
about the same hour two shocks were experienced at Malacca. My 
information relative to these shocks is very limited, being confined to a 
notice of their occurrence. 

3. Karthquake of the Gth January, 1843.—The greatest force of the 
shock of the Gth January, so far as our information extends, was felt at 
Paulo Nias, in the vicinity of Java and Sumatra. For the following ex- 
-* tract from the ‘‘Singapore Free Press,’’ detailing the effects of the . 
a earthquake, I am indebted to H. Cope, Esq. 

Singapore. Below will be found an account of an earthquake at Palo 
Nias, isacélated from the “ Java Courant,”’ which we have received from 
Se Ss correspondent. It will be observed, that this earthquake occurred 
Bee a about the same time with the shocks which were experienced in Mane 
x Singapore and Penang ; but thay ituyas of a much more violentnatu 

: and attended with disastrous circumstances, which were happily unknown 
in other instances. In this case the phenomenon partook of all those 
a ‘leaana violent effects which have usually been the accompaniments of 
; : similar convulsions of the earth in Java and Sumatra. <aptae cube «85 i 
Account of an Frarthquake at Pulo Nias. Se CPSs vision ) 
(Translation from the Java Courant, April Sth, 1843.) 


norant of the dismal scenes on which it would rise t ext morning 


mee Si the sun set peaceably behind the Goenong (mountain) kage! ss » | 
of Nias) on A of the 5th, of Japan das : 
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At 6 p.m. the I'hermometer (Fahrenheit) marked 83°, the sky was 
clear, the sea calm, the air pleasant and mild, only a breeze from the 
Westward (a circumstancé of rare occurrence in these parts) was felt. 

The inhabitants of Nias, not aware of the fate that awaited them, 
wert enjoying the repose of sleep, when at or about midnight they were 
roused by heavy shocks of the earth, which at first were felt in a slight 
degree from the wind shifting to the Northward, but became every 
moment more violent ; so that no fixed direction could be given to them, 
the shocks subsiding into a complete trembling of the earth, so that at 
every instant it was expected the whole Island would disappear. 


The shocks continued without intermission during nine minutes, the 


ground was moved up and down, like the rocking of a swing; to stand 
up or to walk was alike impossible; houses were destroyed, burying 
beneath their ruins the ill-fated inhabitants. 

A portion of the Mount Horiffa, close to Goenong Sie Foli, together 
-with the fortifications of the Benting and the other Government build- 
ings, with the exception of the barracks and Commandant’s house, were 
totally destroyed ; Coco and other large trees which for upwards of a 
century had withstood the hand of Time, were torn up by the roots, 
and the ground divided itself, shewing deep yawning chasms from which 
trickled a blackish frothy liquid. 

No subterraneous noises were heard, being probably drowned by the 
dreadful din of falling mountains, houses and trees, joined to the thril- 
ling shouts of the population. | ; 

About nine minutes passed in the fear of immediate destruction, the 
inbabitants began gradually to recover from the trance in which they 
lay plunged by this sudden calamity, people appearing from beneath 


the ruins of a house, or from an abyss info which they had been plung- 


“ed; the one to save an aged mother, the other his helpless child. 


"The dreadful scene was lit up by the most beautiful eky and spark- 
ling stara. Not long the unfortunate Islanders were permitted to exult 
in the hope of their miraculous escape. Again, the earth began to 


tremble, and repeated shocks were felt with new force. Suddenly a . 


tremendous wave rose from the South-East, and with awful noise, 
spreading itself over that part of the Coast, bore every thing before it, 
sweeping away men, women, cattle, houses, and even whole villages ; 
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so that in a single hnabae the same spot where cattle were grazing, 
had become the abode of fishes. 

The large Campong Mego, about one Dufch mile, South of Goenong 
Sie Foli, was entirely washed away by the wave; and many days after- 
wards the dead bodies of the victims of this woeful destruction might 
be seen on the beach. 

The same wave penetrated into the neighbourhood of Goenong Sie 
Foli with such violence, that the prows lying in the «iver were thrown 
upon the shore, 100 or 160 paces from their anchorage ; among the 
number was the Government Cruising Schooner, No. 23. The new 
Bazar, consisting of wooden houses, and situated on the left side of 
the river, was also entirely washed away. The inhabitants who escaped 
fled to the Benting, 60 or 100 feet above the sea, to implore the 
succour of others as miserable as themselves. 

This phenomenon continued until half-past four in the morning, the 
shock being felt at intervals of two minutes, when another earthquake 
was experienced, which was more violent than the first one, and continued 
for about six minutes. The shock generally came from the West, going 
to the North, changing however directly to the South. The trembling 
of the ground, although more slightly, was felt for several days after- 
wards. 

The authorities here have immediately caused the necessary measures 
to be taken, and despatched-a Government vessel to give assistance to 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the island of Nias.—D. F. 5. 

erent: 23rd March, 1843. 


~ 


Pulo Nias, the seat of the catastrophe just detailed, isa snsihinand 





ET! ‘os 


off the West Coast of Sumatrs,” in_about 2° N. Lat. and 98° E. Long. >, . 
would. 


The intensity of,the Earthquake, however great in Pulo Nias, 
appear to have diminished much at a short distance from it, since no 
notice of its effects on the adjoining coast of Sumatra is given, and 
from the silence of the writer of the above account, we are led to infer 
_ that the shock if felt at all at Padang, was there very slight. = = — » 
_ Pursuing a North Easterly direction, this same Earthquake was exe” 
-perienced at Singapore and Penang. The following extract from the 
onan. Gazette,” details the effects of the shock wna al: | 
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‘‘ We noticed in our paper of the 7th ans that a shock of an 
Earthquake had been .experienced here about half-past 12 on the morn- 
ing of the Gth, and we oWserve from the “ Singapore Free Press” of 
the 12th, that a shock had been felt there precisely at the same time. 

t In both places it was very slight, but here more generally, and on the 
hill at least, more severely felt than at Singapore. It is rather remark- 
able that on the 8th, when we had a repetition of the Earthquake about 
2} p. a. the shockg on that occasion were also more distinctly felt on 
ont the hills than in the valley. The oscillations were in both places of 
very short duration, and in Penang, as far as we can learn, the direction 
was from South to North or the contrary, but at Singapore itis stated to 
have been from East to West. Forsome time preceding this subterrane- 
ous commotion, the weather at Singapore had been unusually dry and 
hot for the season, the atmosphere clear, and the wind from the North 
East, and nothing indicated a change, until half an hour before the 
shock, when the heavens became ‘ quite black and chilly.’ Here also 
it was preceded by the same kind of weather, which however is usual 
with us at this season, but no sudden change or phenomenon of any 
kind was noticed immediately to precede the shock, excepting that, as 
we have learned, the rats in a house in town were heard to be parti- 
cularly noisy and riotous about the roof. In both places, however, a 
marked change followed the convulsion. At Singapore, at 7 a. m. the 
following morning, heavy rains set in, and continued unremittingly for 
eleven days; and in Penang we experienced for several syccessive days 
’ sudden gusts of wind interrupted by calms, and in the evening squalls 
from the N. and N. E. with heavy clouds, rain and thunder in these 
directions, no rain however fell upon the Island, excepting a short par- 
«4 tiab shower on the 15th, and the weather bas again resumed its dryness 
on and clearness. At this time not a blade of grass iseto be seen, and 
- vegetation of every description is suffering excepting where water is 
applied. — . 
.“ Shocks of Earthquakes have on several occasions been felt at Penang ; 
3 within the last ten years we have had four different shocks, and with 
the exception of the last, they have always happened during the latter 
months of the year. The first took place in November 1833, the 
+ second in August 1835, the third in September 1837, and the fourth on 
= 
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the 6th instant, as above stated. It appears therefore that here they 
occur periodically, and that the last interval has been more than double 
. vf N 
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the usual length. Of these, the shock in September 1837, was, by all 
accounts, the most severe, and the oscillations, as ig the present case, are 
said to have come from South to North, and*to have lasted full a minute 
andahalf. Itis said that on that occasion, several herds of cattle in 
the neighbourhood were observed running in the utmost confusion in 
all directions, that lamp and picture-frames oscillated, that the Roman 
Catholic Church bell rang of its own accord, that quantities of large 
shot piled up in the Fort were thrown down and saattered about, that 
a stone wall of a substantial building in town was rent, and the whole 
inhabitants were thrown into a state of consternation. _The shipping 
in the harbour did not experience this shock, nor did the sea appear 

itated ; five days subsequently however another smart shock was felt, 
and was followed by a very heavy squall from the N. W. and great agi- 
tation and rise of the sea in the harbour. ‘The tide overflowed the 
Northern beach, and flooded the compounds and lower rooms of the 
houses in the neighbourhood. The convulsion was experienced at the 
same time at Achen and along the Pedier Coast, and it is said that these 
places sustained considerable damage. By the late shock a clock in 
town was stopped, and some felt a dizziness in the head and a sensa- 
tion like sea-sickness, but we have not heard of any other phenomenon 
attending this Earthquake. It may be that neither this shock nor any of 
the previous ones we have noticed are to be supposed the effects of con- 
vulsions taking place immediately below us, but to have been transmit- 
ted from somg neighbouring region within the range of Earthquakes, 
such as Sumatra. ‘The recent one may be described as haying been a 
mere tremor of the ground, more than a shock, ate Gazette, 28th 


: 


January, 1843. 37 sel 

From the facts now detailed, ig appears, that the point of greatest. 
intensity of the ehock of the 6th January 1843, was in the immediate 
vicinity of, if not directly beneath, the island of Pulo Nias, The south 
coast of the island suffered most, since it*was upon it that the destruc- 
_ tive wave first broke. The facts stated are not sufficient to warrant 
‘any conclusion as to the cause of this great wave; it may have arisen 
fo : from violent volcanic action in the adjoining bed of the sea, or it may 
have have been the reflux of a wave generated by the sudden upheavement of 
— me the island itself. In both cases it is probable, the sea 
would first have receded from, and then returned in: force upon the coast, 
Pag 2 in the latter part of the upheavement weld have remained, but no 
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indication of any such phenomena are given, and the point must remain 
an undecided one. 

The general direction of the shock was from South-West to North- 
- East; from the relative geographical positions of Pulo Nias and Singa- 
pore, the direction in the latter island would be from West to East, 
just the contrary to that specified in the extract above given; in Penang, 
on the other hand, the course would be from South to North, as cor- 

rectly stated by the writer in the '* Penang Gazette.” 

Indications of atmospheric disturbance accompanied the shock at 
Singapore and Penang, and most probably at Pulo Nias also, although it 
is not so stated in the published notices. At Singapore, nearer to the 
focus of the shock, these disturbances were greater than at Penang, and 
it is a fact to be noted, that at the former place, very heavy rain imme-— 
diately followed the convulsion. 

4. EHarthquake of the 8th January, 1843.—This shock, which was 
very slight, was experienced at Penang, about midnight of the 8th 
January. It was not accompanied by any phenomena requiring special 
record, and was the last of the series which in the early part of 
the month of January were experienced throughout the Eastern 
islands. ‘ 

5. Earthquake of the 8th February, 1843.—This shock was experi- 
enced at Ahmedabad in Goojerat, at 2 a.m. on the Sth February. The 

_ direction was from N. E. to S. W., and four distinct vibrations of the 

earth were observed, the entire duration being about eight minutes. 

, Before the shocks were felt, there was a great rumbling noise as if carts 
or carriages were passing by. 

These shocks were evidently of slight intensity and limited range, 

there being no notices of their having. been experienced elsewhere than 

= ~~ gn. the. neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. So far as inferg¢nce may be made 

from their direction, they would seem to have emanated from the tract 


of the Vindayas. a 
-. ‘Phe early part of the month of February 1543, was ists for 
7 other indications of voleanic activity. On the 6th, one of the small vol- 


canic hills on the Arracan coast, near to the station of Kyouk Phyoo, 
‘exhibited. a sudden eruption; some particulars of which are given in the 
following extract from a letter to the address of H. i isi Esq,., 
qpeeeertonmnniad to me “F that gentleman. | — 


Sent bo sie 
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“« Kyouk Phyoo, 7th February, 1843. 

“« We however had last night a most magnificent volcanic eruption. 
The mountain, which is of moderate heighand shaped somewhat like 
a pyramid, is about three or four miles from the station, which was ren- - 
dered as light as noonday, although it was midnight at the time. The 
eruption commenced at about 11 P.m., unaccompanied by any rumbling, 
but throwing up masses and particles of lava to an immense height, and 
presenting a most magnificent spectacle, visible alleound the country. 
The weather had been for some evenings previous, close and threaten- 
ing, although the glass kept up, varying from 30-12 to 29-98 for the 
last five or six days. The fires gradually went out, and all was still 
. by about half an hour after midnight. This eruption takes place 

from what I hear, generally once in two years, sometimes annually.”’ 

6. Earthquake of the 1st April, 1843.,—The Earthquake of the Ist 

» . April 1843, was experienced in the Deccan ; I shall trace its course so far 
as the materials available permit, from North to South. 

The most northerly point at which the shock was experienced was 
Sholapore ; (Lat. 17°40’ North and Long. 76° 3’ East) the effects of the 
Baxthqnalce at this place are detailed in the following extract from the 

*‘ Bombay Times.” 

* The following extract from a letter, dated Sholapore; lst April 1843, 
gives am account of an Earthquake which seems to have'visited the 
Deccan. 

“[ was suddenly awakened this morning about half-past 4, by a 
loud rumbling noise very like thunder, only more continuous and mo- 
notonous; and while speculating on what the possible cause could be, 
my bed began to shake in a very unequivocal manner, so as to leave no 

~. doubt of an Earthquake ; the,nojge apparently came from the South-or 
7 South-West, preceding the shock and lasting about two minutes, and» 
the Shock, which though slightly felt in a tent, was more severely 
‘apparent in houses, and continued, I should think, about two seconds, 
perhaps hardly so much. I hear however, that in the towm at the foot of 
i the hill of Sholapore, the shock was much more severe, that the ground 
fe ‘rocked considerably, and plaster fell from the roofs and walls of the houses 
___—s €ausing infinite alarm to the people, such an event never haying occur- 
aceh te before within the memory of any one, One of my Tappal (post) 
runners informs.mer, that the noise ‘and shock met him ,abont six miles ~ 
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North-East of this, and that the ground rocked so much that he ran toa 
date tree for support; but this moving also, he thréw himself on the 
ground, and did not venture to move till all was over. I suppose the 

> course of the Earthquake therefore to have been nearly South-West and 
North-East; and if you hear more of its beginning and ending, this may 
serve to give you some idea of its course; of the breadth of its influence 
i have of course no idea. All yesterday was remarkably sultry. and 
oppressive, nor wes there a breath of air all night, a very unusual thing 
here. What between the carthquake and comet, the people here are 
much perplexed, and wise Brahmins are prophesying wars, tumults, and 
famines, to the terror of the lieges. 

, “An old gentleman who has just called, informs me, there i> 

’ Earthquake here, the year Tippoo was disposed of! I have no means 

ascertaining the truth of this; but is this country in the track of any 

volcanic pace or influence? Certainly Earthquakes are not common 
occurrences.’ 

The next place from which we have a notice of the shock, is Mucktul 
(Lat. 16° 43" N. Long. 77° 35’ East). This notice is contained in the 
following extract from the ** Madras Spectator” of the 26th April, 1848. 

“A correspondént at Mucktul has favoured us with the following 
notice of the shock of an Earthquake felt there, as at Bellary and 
Sholaporé on the lst of this month. We apprehended with our corres- 
pondent, that the maximum intensity of the shock passed through 

Bellary in a line parallel to the direction of the Western Ghauts, its 

: violence subsiding further Eastward, as at Mucktul. 

“ The Earthquake was felt here very distinctly on the morning of the 
ist about a quarter to 5 o’clock. The undulating motion was not suf- 

. ficiently perceptible to enable one to judge of the direction of the shock ; 

7) There’ was merely a slight tremulous motion accompanied by a rumblin 

y g pa y sik 5 
‘noise similar to that of a carriage passing a drawbridge. I gsugpect 
from your remark in your paper of the 12th instant, that its maxi- 
“mum point of intensity was at Bellary, or between this and Bellary. At 
‘Singsoorgoor and Shorapore, both places nearer Bellary than this is, it 
was felt much stronger than here ; but at Hydrabad, about one hundred 

. ‘miles from this station, I suspect there was no shock, otherwise I should 

a have heard ; Bellary is also about one hundred miles from Mucktul, The 

~~" “morning of the Ist was here also coeggre hot and close.” 
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Our next notice of the shock is from Bellary (Lat. 15° 5‘ N. Long: 
76° 59° East), where the following phenomena were observed, and are 
detailed in the ‘‘ Madras Spectator :""—'* We fre indebted to a friend at 
Bellary for notice of the shock of an Earthquake which was felt there 
on the Ist instant, at about a quarter before 5. ‘That morning a rumbling 
noise was heard described as resembling the well known sound (to rail 
way travellers) of blowing off the steam from the engine. The sound 
increased in loudness to that of a moderate peal of thander, and with it 
an undulating motion was felt, which increased in intensity till the whole 
cantonment shook. ‘My bed,’ says the writer, ‘trembled till I felt 
almost giddy ; the sound then decreased, and with it the agitation sub- 
led.” The direction of the shock appeared to be from South-East to 
North-West, the atmosphere seems to have sympathised with this sub- 
terranean disturbance, the previous night having been a very stormy one, 
and at 4 on Saturday morning it suddenly became sd Naeger hot 
and still.” 

Iam indebted to H. Piddington, Esq. for the following imteresting 
notice by Captain Newbold, Madras Army, of the effects of the shock 
of the Ist April 1843, at Kurnool. This notice ought to have pee 
that | he Bellary, but it was accidentally omitted. 
are “ Kurnool, 23rd February, 1944, 

* Observing from the pages of your Journal that some researches 
are being instituted into the phenomena of Earthquakes, the following 
extract from my memoranda of an Earthquake that was felt here Tast 
year, may add to the recorded data on this head. 

Kurnool, Long. 78° 7‘ Lat, N. 15° 50’: approximate height above the 
sea 900 feet. April Ist 1843, about 5 a.m. awakened by the shock of 
an Earthquake, accompanied by a subterranean noise like that of the 
rumble of Artillery at a distance. It lasted only some seconds; the 
noise appeared to come from the North-East, and died away to the S. W: 
Te appears to have been felt at Bellary, which is about seventy-three 
miles direct distance W.S. W. from Kurnool, about the same time. There 
was nothing particular in the state of the weather. — - The comet which 
I 1 t* observed here on the 4th of the preceding month, was then 
2) its advent. had been accompanied by avsudden’ ‘and unusual 
ymbuddra, which had swept off the numerous native gardens 


“catastrophe which ‘both the Affghans lindoos of t 
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place concurred in-attributing to the inauearaioas influence of the 
‘ Tailed Star.’ 

‘Some of the older natWes of this part of India assure me, that Earth- 
quakes usually happen in the hot season. East of this in the Jemaconda 
district, separated from Kurnool by a high chain of the Eastern Ghauts, 
slight shocks of Earthquakes are more frequent than in other parts of 
South India. This district is situated on the plutonic, hypogene, and. 
basaltic rocks which form a platform between the trap of the Deccan— 
the- largest known continuous sheet of ancient lava in the world—and 
the great active voleanic band that runs Southerly down the Bay of 
Bengal, crosses the Equator by Sumatra into the Eastern Archipelago, 
thence Easterly embracing Flores, Java, and Timor, and the whole chain” 
of the islands to New Guinea: whence the main trunk proceeds Nor- 
therly by the Moluccas and Philippine Islands, terminating to the North 
in the Peninsula of Alaska, in about the 59th degree of longitude. 

‘Kurnool is situate about 76 miles in a direct line W. by 5, from 
Jemaconda, on the great line of drainage of this part of India, at the 
confluence of the Tumbuddra and the Hendri, on the limestone associ- 
ated with the diamond sandstone, which here overlie the plutonic rocks 
previously alluded to; the latter constitute the base of the whole of 
Southern India, and are seen outcropping immediately in the vicinity of 
Kurnool. 

“ The most Southerly point to which the shock under notice would 
appear to have reached, is Hurryhur, Lat. 14° 30° N. Long. 75° 59° 
East. The following is the account of the shock as felt at that place. 
April 2nd. A slight shock of an Earthquake was felt here a little after 
4 o'clock yesterday morning, attended by a dull noise, as if it were the 


rolling of a carriage at a distance. 


_ “ Itwas predicted the day previous by the Bramins, thata phenomenon 
resembling a blazing man with a sword in his hand would be observed 


the same night in the heavens, and numerous have been the spectators 


anxiously.expecting its appearance the greater part of the night; but for 

all their trouble pelthovar many were up till 4 «.a.) they were dis- 

appointed. : 

‘The weather previous to the above shock had. been ccceuitaie 

warm, but since we have had a few showers of rain, and itis now cooler.” 
_ From the preceding details, the ascertained limits of the shock of the 


2 Ast ses are Sholapore on the North and West, Kurnool on the East, 





from W. to S. W. 
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and Hurryhur on the South. The intensity would appear to have been 
ereater at the intermediate point, Bellary, than at any other, leading 
to the inference that this place was nearer tm the focus of the shock 
than the other stations at which observations were made. The general 
direction of the shock was evidently parallel to that of the Western 
Ghauts, namely from South-West to North-East. A peculiar state of the 
atmosphere was observed at four of the five stations where the shock was 
felt; an oppressive closeness of the air and great beat preceded the 
shock, and after it passed, a change was experienced at Hurryhur by 
rain. | 

Earthquake of the Gth April, 1843.—This shock was experienced in 
various parts of Assam. The following extracts give details : 

Extract from the “ Friend of India :’—“ A letter from Sibsagur, 
dated April 7th, says, a very singular meteoric appearance was 
observed here a few evenings since. It occurred a little before 9 
o’clock on the evening of the 4th; a very brilliant light suddenly 
illuminated the whole atmosphere, and on looking up a large cluster 
of falling stars was seen rapidly descending towards the East in an 
oblique direction. ‘These disappeared in a few seconds, and about 
a minute afterwards a loud report was heard resembling that of cannon, 
resulting doubtless from explosion of the luminous mass. ‘The report 
was also heard at Jaipore. Last evening at half-past 8, we had several 
very severe ‘shocks of an Earthquake; the vibrations lasted for about 
five minutes. Another slight shock was felt at a quarter-past 1] o'clock 
this morning.” 

The following extract from Captain Hannay’s Journal, kindly com- 
municated to me by Mr. Piddington, gives an account of the shocks as 
experienced at Debrooghur :-—;"" After a very hot day and close id 
evening, a severe shock of an Earthquake at Debrooghur, lasted sever 


minutes. The motion, however, was only trembling ; affecting those 


houses which had posts built up by walls. Direction appeared to be 


“a April 7th.—Slight shocks at Debrooghur at midnight. Both these 


Earthquakes felt at Sibsagur, Jeypore, and all over Upper Assam.” 


__ At Jeypore the shock is thus described, under date 7th April: 


K _** Last night, nine or ten minutes past 8, we felt a smart shock of an 


«. 


Earthquake, an d in four or five minutes more, another shock more severe 
—, ay Serie? oes 
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doors and windows rattled at a great rate, and one of our lads, who 
was standing on the bank of the river at the time, said he was near being 
thrown into the stream: it was the most severe shock I ever felt in 
Assam. Its course appeared to be from East to West; some of the resi- 
dents think there were three shocks, but I only noticed two. The 
weather has been unusually warm for the last two or three days.— 
Hlurkaru Paper. 

8. Earthquake Of the llth April, 1843.—This shock was felt very 
smartly at Landour, and occurred about five minutes past S a.m, The 
doors and windows of the houses shook and rattled loudly. From obser- 
vations made on the undulations of liquid in a cup, the direction was 
from North to South, or from the interior of the hills towards the 
plains ; the duration of the shock was estimated at thirty seconds. 

The same shock was experienced about the same time at Hurdwar 
and Meerut, at both places being very slight, and unaccompanied by 
any circumstances worthy of note. 

9. Earthquake of the 12th May, 1843.—The following is an account 
of this shock as experienced at Penang, taken from the “Penang Gazette” 
of May 13th :—‘ Yesterday about 1 p.at. an Earthquake was felt here ; 
the motion was very distinct, it was like a succession of waves, and very 
different from the quick vibration of the shock experienced in January 
last : after the first two or three waves a slight pause, when it continued, 
the undulation being greater; persons sitting were moved from side to 
side or backwards and forwards in their chairs in a direction from West 
to East, or from N. W. to 8. E., and hanging lamps were swayed to and 
fro in the same line. i lasted five or six seconds. It came in the direc- 
tion of Sumatra.” 

We have no ‘account of this shock ee any other point than Penang. 


~ ay 10. Earthquake of the 3rd of June, 1843.—This shock was also of | 


very limited range and slight intensity ; the only place where it svpuld ~ 
seem to have been felt being Titalayah, at the base of the Sikkim hills, 
on the road to Darjeeling. The following extracts from the *" Hurkaru’”” 
newspaper furnish details. 

“ By a letter, which we have just received from Titalayah, it appears 
that that place was visited by an Earthquake on the morning of the 
3rd i instant. A smart shock of an Earthquake was felt here this 

; I could not note the precise time, not having any me-piece, 
mi k it was about 10 o'clock, It appeared to en ‘North 
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to South-West, and lasted about three seconds, accompanied with a 
rumbling noise, like distant thunder, 

‘* The weather for the last three days has been very sultry, with great 
masses of heavy dark clouds in the North: but this morning about 
7 o'clock a thunder-storm passed from North to South-East, with heavy 
rain, continuing for upwards of two hours ; it was perfectly calm at the 
time of the shock, but the wind rose immediately afterwards, blowing 
in sudden and heavy gusts from the North-East, with distant thunder 
from the Westward. 

‘*No damage has been done that I am aware of, but the natives were 
much alarmed ; some, who were at work on the road before my house, 
threw down their tools and ran away.”’— Bengal Hurkaru, 10th June. | 

11. 12. 13. Earthquakes of the 15th, 16th and 17th June, 1843.— 
This series of shocks was experienced in Assam. ‘The first, that of the 
15th, is thus noted in Captain Hannay’s Register—*t At 11 A.M. a smart 
shock of an Earthquake, with a vertical motion.” 

The second, that of the 16th, is thus described in a letter from Jeypur : 
“On the 16th, fifteen minutes past 8 p.m. we felt the most severe shock 
of an Earthquake I have noticed in Assam; we had a slight shock the 
day previous at noon.” Mr. Masters, in a list of Earthquakes felt in 
Assam, forwarded to me by Major Jenkins, the Commissioner, to whom 
I am indebted for many similar acts of kindness, thus notices the same 
shock—** At 8h. 45m. r.m. a smart shock at —.” 

The last of the series is described in Captain Hannay’s Register in the 
following terms :—** June 17th, 8 r.m. a very smart shock; at first slight 
and followed by a severe one, motion undulating, and from the position 
of a clock which was stopped, mast have come from 5S. W. o ~ It 
lasted altogether about a minuté ; tee weather rainy, with occasional light — -- 
squalls from S. W. These shocks were felt at Delava, Jaipur, and Sa- 
cherah; that of this date at a few minutes past 8, reported by the Officer 

_at Sacherah to have thrown down a portion of the bank of the Bur- 
rum pooter.” | | 
+ 14. Earthquake of the 17th June, 1843.—This shock is of interest, as 
‘being the only instance of an Earthquake in Ceylon of which any notice 
has been obtained ; reference is made in one of the extracts that follow 
to a shock in 1823, that affected this Island, and these two cases are all 
that have as yet been found on record, 
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June, details the effects of the shock as scgbteenea at Colombo :-—*' On 
Saturday morning, at about half-past 12, a slight shock of an Earth- 
quake, which lasted half a*minute, was felt at Colombo. 

‘* Persons who happened not to have gone to bed felt the ground to 
tremble, and heard furniture and even roofs of houses to crack. Many 
amusing anecdotes are told of those who were awoke by the shock ; 
some supposing tricks were being played upon them, others that rob- 
bers were in their houses, and several that people were under their 
beds.” 

The ‘‘ Ceylon Herald"’ of the 20th, gives the following particulars : 

“ On Friday night, the 17th, at about half-past 12, Colombo and its 
vicinity were visited by an Earthquake, the most terrific of all natural 
phenomena. It was however so slight, that many people were not 
at all aware of it, and what was worse, they would hardly believe it 
when they were informed. 

‘* Three distinct shocks were felt at very short intervals, all three not 
perhaps so long as a minute ; great numbers were aware of two shocks, 
and all agree that the last was the smallest. Most people having retired 
for the night, they were awakened by their beds being moved upwards 
in a most remarkable manner, while the curtains moved backwards and 
forwards, doors and windows shook, and occasionally a creak was heard 
from the rafters and crockery in the godowns ; but although fears were 
entertained that injury was done to the houses, not a single instance of 
the kind has been brought under notice, 

‘‘The officer on guard felt the guard-room vibrate ; ‘and in another 
quarter of Colombo a gentleman writes, that his whole house moved 
the same as a ship when struck by a heavy sea. o 


: _“ From Galle we learn, that it was felt there at the same time, and with 
no greater force. As yet we have heard nothing of its being felt i in 
the Central Province. It is very rarely that Earthquakes happen — 
either in Ceylon or Southern India; we have heard of one in 1523, 


which at Hambantotte caused the glass on the sideboard to jingle, and 
it was pretty generally felt throughout the Island. 

“It frequently happens, that an extraordinary fall of the Barometer is 
observed | to precede an Earthquake, but we have not heard yet whether 
this symptom of its approach was noticed here or not; such a fall of the 
Barometer lately attracted considerable attention on the Coast, in con- 


ay ion with the late storms, and it will be curious to know whether i it 
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was observed on this occasion. Not long after the Earthquake, we had 
one of those violent squalls which have been so frequent of late as to 
‘pass almost without observation; but we Mave been assured by some 
of the oldest residents here, that for many years past there’ have not 
been such violent storms of wind and rain. As if the electricity in the 
earth and atmosphere, or whatever else causes storms and Earthquakes, 
were exhausted, we have had since Saturday a sudden transition to 
settled weather, with every appearance of its lasting for some time.”’ 

With the exception of its locality, there is nothing requiring note in 
this shock. 

15. KBarthquake of the 10th August, 1843.—Two notices of this shock 
has reached me ; one from A. Campbell, Esq. at Darjeeling, the other from 
E. Ravenshaw, Esq. at Patna. Dr. Campbell writes as follows, under 
date llth August, 1843, 

“At 15 minutes to 5 r.™m. yesterday, 10th August, by my watch, 
which was 15 minutes fast by sundial time, we had a shock of Earth- 
quake here, which lasted 20 seconds. Its course was N. W. by S. E. The 
motion was horizontal : no damage done to any thing. 

“As you have expressed a wish to be furnished with information 
regarding Earthquakes, I have the pleasure to inform you, that a slight 
shock was experienced at Patna on the 10th instant, at about 44 pr. m 
A letter from Tirhoot (Muzufferpoor) mentions, that it was also felt 
there on the same date and about the same hour.” 

In a very interesting letter, under date the 9th September 1843, 
Mr. Ravenshaw communicates the following information :—* A few 

: days after 1 wrote to you about the Earthquake of the 10th August, 
my Sheristadar told me he had heard springs of water (Bumbis) 
had suddenly made their appegrance in several villages — 


district. I immediately told him to send a man to the spot to 


. bring me some of the water, and all the particulars he could collect 
_ Yegarding the date of their appearance; their number, site, &c. The 
man returned with seven bottles of the water, and a note in Per- 
vf sian from &@ person on the spot, stating seven Bumbis had appeared at 
stmahommedpoor, Purgunnah d&zemabad, about twenty miles East of 
P a. Of these two were large and flowing rapidly, and five small ; about 

‘a koss West of the village there were seven or eight more, of which 
three were con wing, the others smaller and less active. He 
others had ‘been hear Be hehe ofa at Moza re Dliwoes Pakgsanns, Bhum-— 
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poor, and at Jugutpoor Chedee, Purgunnah Gyaspoor, to the Eastward 
of Dostmahommedpoor. Another native told me he had heard of a simil- 
lar occurrence at Moza Se@ojava, near Jehanabad, half way between this 
and Agra; some of them are said to be hot springs. I tasted some of the 
water with oxylate of ammonia, and it proved to be strongly impreg- 
nated with lime, like all the water of this district. The Persian letter 
reported that the Bumbas made their appearance, or rather were first 
- observed, on the }3th Sawun, or Monday 24th July, which is 16 days 
before the Earthquake ; but I think this must be a mistake, as they were 
not mentioned to me until several days after I had written to you: it is 
possible however there may have been another Earthquake, which was 
not felt at Patna. At any rate I have thought it right to send you 
this information, which, if not useful, may be interesting. 

‘ Any connection between the appearance of these Springs and the 
Earthquake is doubtful, the evidence being against, rather than in 
favour, of such connection; at the same time the occurrence is rare and 
interesting, and deserves to be recorded, although its causes are too 
- obscure to be traced satisfactorily. 

1G. 17. Earthquake of the 3rd September, 1843.—These shocks were 

felt in Assam, and are recorded by Captain Hannay, in whose memoran- 

dum the following remarks occur under the above date :—‘* After a hot 

and sultry day (the 2nd) as ever I felt, the clouds gathered to the 

South-West, indicating rain, but passed off without any; night very 

close and sultry: awoke by a smart shock of an Earthquake, cannot 

speak as to direction.”’ Again, under the same date, at 73 v. M. it is re- 

marked, ‘‘ After a very hot day clouds gathered at S. E., very close and 

sultry. Squall came on a little before sunset; vivid lightning all round 

_ the heavens : previous to squall breaking heard an extraordinary noise 

in the heavens overhead, like the falling of heavy rain on distant jungle, 

or like the rushing of wind through a funnel: with the noise was heard 

an occasional growl, like distant thunder. When the rain fell, this noise 

had continued for some time, thunder very high in the heaven, but the 

lightning one blaze all round; whilst at dinner a smart shock from 

the South.” This latter shock is igteresting, from being preceded by 

6 the peculiar noise in the air, and accompanied by an excessive display 

4 of electricity in the atmosphere. Both shocks, in common indeed with 
& all experienced in Assam, were slight in intensity. aw basi 
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18. Larthquake of the 30th October, 1843.—This Earthquake oc- 
z curred at Sandoway in Arracan, and is thus described Enee date 31st 
October 1843, by a correspondent of the “ Efiglishman ;’’—* Yesterday 
morning, at a quarter to § o’clock, this place was visited with a severe 
concussion of an Earthquake, which continued about two minutes ; the 
oscillations appeared to take a North and Southerly direction, no injury 
was done, and the general face of the surrounding country remains 
unaltered: the morning was exceedingly fine, and the Thermometer at 
75°. I have written to friends at all stations North of this, to ascertain 
whether the shock was felt at those places, and have also got natives 
to write to their friends, in the hills and towards Bassein, to learn 
whether it was felt in these directions, and if it presented any uncom- 
mon phenomenon.” 

At a subsequent date, the same writer adds the following particu- 
lars :—‘* Having promised you the results of my enquiries connected with 
the Earthquake which was felt here on the 30th October last, and with 

the voleanic eruption which took place some time ago off that Island, 
near Cheduba, I have now the pleasure to forward you all the infor- 
mation I have been able to collect on the subject, premising, however, 
that being totally unacqu d with the science of geology, many 
minutia have doubtless he? my enquiry, which would haye at- 
tracted the attention of a scientific man. 

“ Regardi ‘the Earthquake, it appears to have proceeded from the 
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South, extending itself along the line of coast as far North as the : 


— Town of Ramree, at which place it was but slightly felt ; and still 
2 fainter | at Kyook Phyoo, which is situated at the North of _Ramree 
“Island. The shock was very perceptible at Cheduba, scarcely at all so in 
i é. the Yoomadong mountains, byt very severe at ‘Gookhcomg,’ which. is 
ab ut ninety, miles South of this, and on the sea shore. The Soogree 

head man) of that district, with. whom I have fortunately had an 


Fon int iew, describes it as having so agitated the place, as to cause a great 
Pars se stiins in the trees, and loose stones to roll down the hills; but he 
' tates 
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e has neither seen nor heard of its having been attended with 
rkable incident. It haggin all probability been felt in Moul- 
ot already had some information So me 
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« With reference to the Volcano, which left a transient Island forma- 
tion, it took place in July last, and continued in an igneous state for 
eight days. ‘The water in the wells on Flat Island rose considerably, 
and no noise or agitation preceded the eruption, or was experienced 


during the period of its action. The native from whom I gained my 


information, describes it as having been a most magnificent sight, 
particularly at night; flaming forth with fierceness, as to cause the 
columns of smoke*to ascend till lost in the heavens. The Island which 
is mentioned as having been thrown up out of the sea, and subse- 
quently disappeared, could have been nothing more than an accumula- 
tion of ashes, cinders and lava, ultimately removed by the influence of 
the tide, and the severity of the South-West monsoon. The situation 
of it appears to have been a little South of Flat Island, in the intersec- 
tion of two lines, one drawn through the two volcanoes in Cheduba, 
and the other through the volcano near Kyook Phyoo and Flat Island ; 
this leads one to the supposition, that it might have some relation to 
the two former volcanoes. I have seen a number of geological specimens, 
which were subsequently brought from Flat Island, among which I 
could recognise quartz, limestone, iron pyrites, shale and scoriz, 
besides some others of an igneous nature, the minerological composi- 
tion of which I could not ascertain.” “~ * . 

19. Earthquake of the 14th November, 1893.—The following extract 
of a letter, under date the 25th November 1543, from Major Jenkins, 
gives an account of a shock on the 14th November, as.felt in parts of 
Assam :—“* This is just to mention, that a smart shock of an Earthquake 
was felt at Gowhattee and through Kamroop on the morning of the 
14th instant, about from 1 to 3 o’clack; it was so severe as to awaken 


_ajl the gentlemen out of their beds. * ‘ 


+ «J did not feel it in my boat, nor did any of the gentlemen at Si 
sagur (Rungpoore) feel it. Mr. Masters now with me, among.ofhers, 


* neither felt it, nor heard that the natives had perceived it.” 


As far as Assam is concerned, it has been partial it would seem, as 
‘no intelligence of this shock having been experienced elsewhere than 
‘above stated having reached me, Major Jenkine’s reference as local 
‘character is probably correct. | | 
90, Earthquake of the 18th Decem 
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_.. kindly forwarded to me by the latter, gives details :—‘' Gowhattee, ith 
December 1843. Yesterday whilst sitting in Court, at twenty minutes 
past 4 rp. mM. we felt a very severe Earthquale, with a rumbling noise _ 
from.South to North: the motion was very great, and had it con- 
tinued a moment longer, I was prepared to rush out of the building. 
These Earthquakes appear to becoming more violent than I ever re- 
collect before in Assam, from what cause I cannot ce but a little 
more would bring down our Courts and large Bungalows.” Major 
Jenkins mentions, that this shock was not felt in Upper Assam, nor-is 
there any reason to believe it was felt towards Sylhet and Bengal; 
that, if the Earthquakes are really becoming more severe, they beth 
appear still to preserve their strictly local and limited character. 

This concludes the Register for 1543, shewing a total of twenty 
shocks during the year, of varying intensity and character. I refrain | 
at present from attempting any detailed arrangement of the phenomena 
they present, as this can best be done when a large number of observa 

_ tions come under discussion. I now, in closing this paper, wil a a) 
annex a Summary of its contents in a Tabular Form. 


¥ Tabular summary Si Indian and Asiatic Earthquakes for the year 1843, 
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On the Buddhist Emblem of Architecture. By Capt.'T. Latrzn, B. N. I. 
Assistant Commissioner, Arracan. With two plates. 

ye: | 

. My pear Sin,—I do myself the pleasure of forwarding, for the in- 
spection of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the accompanying portions 
of a Boodhist Sculpture, (fig. 1.) brought by me from the old town of 
Arracan ; and as they present some peculiarities, I have no doubt that — 
the following remarks will be <a 

They formed the upper part of a fi — 
on each side of the entrance into the court of cave tem- 
ple; and they are interesting on account of the Rose whi mounts 
the figure, and which is identical with the Rosette of Architecture. It 
was the only one of such emblems, to which I could not at once apply 
a Boodhistical interpretation ; and the discovery of this one in a position 
that could ‘not admit of a doubt of its meaning, and that meaning 
ee ee in conformity with what I expected it would have been, was a 
Be ae of much pleasure to me, ». 
I will then now proceed to give youa Boodhistical view of the « em- 

‘masonry, and I do so with some hesitation at the risk of being 
of riding my hobby, ‘‘ jusqu’ a l’outrance ;” as I am aware that 
narks are of a speculatiye character: still, as they are the only” 
pe hin a has been made, as far as 1 am aware, at ex 
-_ architectural emblems on philosdphical grounds, they may be both in- 
_ teresting, and the means of ates the attention of others to similar 
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’ . 
In the following pages I shall confine myself to the explication of 
those emblematic ornaments which occur in the Doric order, that “' first- 
born of Architecture,”’ because, being the mést antient, its emblems are 
of the most pure and simple type, and have none of those confused ; 
and meretricious additions which we find abounding in the later orders, 
as the Corinthian and Composite. 
I have already had occasion* to remark, that I considered Boodhism 
to have been a metaphysical system emanating fromean Egyptian foun- = 
tain ; that it was introduced at a very early period into Hindustan ; that 
it there became influenced by local circumstances, as also probably by 
fresh importations from the original source. Boodhism appears, thus, 
not only to have acquired various local types, but likewise, after being 
so altered, to have diffused itself, as it were, from new centres of mo- 
tion, and thus to have given rise by mutual interferences, to varied and 
mixed results. We find this illustrated in the history of modern 
Boodhism, (that of Gaudama). We read of its being imported, froma 
certain source, into regions where it was previously unknown; of its 
dying away from negligence, or persecution, in its early strongholds; of 
its again drawing fresh life from its young offshoots; and thus, finally, 
presenting in its original seat, a phase modified by the provincialisms, 
with whichat had been imbued. This is the case with the Boodhism 
of Ceylon; which was imported into trans-Gangetic India, became 
afterwards nearly extinct, and was revived by fresh supplies from Siam, 
&e. 1, in the same paper, endeavoured to trace the mental process by 
which Boodhism progressed into heathenism; viewing itin fact, as the 
incipient stage of what is usually styled Idolatry ; leading naturally into 
the degrading cult of Fetichism. I also pointed out how that Boodh- 
ism, in its early, and comparatively pure state, (influenced by ‘thet 
eraving after substantiality inberent in human nature) endeayoured to 
realise its ideas, first by numbers, next by symbols consisting of numeri- 
‘eal combinations, and finally, by employing living animals, and th 
. _representations as types. Considering Boodhism then asl did, as 
_ €manating from: an Egyptian source, I naturally was led into co : 
‘ing it - with those systems which were acknowledged to have had such *: 
n o igin, and gar with» those which ‘delighted in e sin 
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themselves by symbols, and representations. ‘We know that those 
antient mysteries, a lineal descendant of which has come down to the 
present day, obeyed this deScription; they were Egyptian in origin, and 
were symbolic, and emblematic in predilection. It was in these mys- 
teries in which was locked up the craft of Architecture; and it is on 
the results of that science that we are likely to find impressed the ap- 
pearances we have alluded to. 

The emblematicornaments then, to which I would draw your attentin, 
are the Triglyph, the Dentals, the Bull's or Ox’s skull, and the Patera 
or Rosette. And before entering upon them I must premise that, if 
we were to view a building with the eyes of that craft, to whom 
through a long line of ages was consecrated their structure, and their 
charge, the ornamental parts would aptly be emblematic of ‘ perfec- 
tion.””. Or to use the phraseology of the speculatists, having reared 
up a mental structure complete in all its parts, and comely in all its 
proportions, we proceed to add to it those ornaments, and to enrich it 
with those gifts, which, though not necessary to its usefulness, add to 
its grace and beauty. It would be needless for me to go through the 
pages of antient authors to illustrate this point, but we find it 
abundantly instanced in the writings of Paul, who deeply conversant 
with those mysteries himself, not only continually endeavoured to point 
out their hidden purport, but likewise was anxious to connect them 
with the high spiritualism of the new faith he had embraced. Thus 
he declares, that Jesus Christ is the ‘‘ chief corner-stone,”’ (Ephes. 
ii. 20,) ‘‘ the true foundation,” (1 Corinth. iii. IL.) He then tells his 
hearers to build upon this foundation, and he reminds them that “‘ every 
man’s work shall be made manifest ; (pavepor yevnosrat, shall 


become publicly known,”) for the day shall declare it (OnAwor, shall 


expose it); that it must stand the test of fire, before the workman 
(usabow Anerat,) shall take his wages; and he curiously adds, that 
if however ‘‘ any man’s work shall be burned,” (i. e. not be able to stand 
the test of fire) CnuwwOnoerar “ he shall be fined,""** but he himself shall 
be saved, yet so as oie fire.” (Jd. v. 13. et seq.) All these are technical 


uu bs obe' rv ea J 


_® This is the most correct and literal rendering of this word, for it is the Srd person 


singular (** he*’) Ist future indicative (‘‘shall’") passive voice ‘* be’’) of the verb of 








npeta, Which in this voice can only makesense, by having accorded to it its general 


sg gaeeornaticn of ‘' mulct, punishment by fine.’ 
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allusions that must speak to many of my readers; and further to 
identify them, he actually employs a still more technical phraseology, 
and commences (vy. 10.) by alluding to himself wc copoc aoyXirikrey 
‘as a wise master mason,” rendered in the established version “as a 
wise master builder.””. On another occasion he refers to that Great 
Architect of the Universe, whom he declares +4 7avra Karac- 
Kevacac, hath “ built all things,” (Heb. iii, 4.) And again he emphati- 
cally declares, that it was by revelation that was made known to him 
the true purport of these mysteries (xara aTwokaAuww Eyvwpece por 
Tro pucrinoLoy,. Ephes, iii. 3.) “* the revelation of a mystery which had been 
kept in silence (cecrynpivou ) since the world began.”” (Rom. xvi. 25.) 
‘He asserts, that he was peculiarly sent to enlighten a// men upon what 
‘this “fellowship of the mystery” really is, (pwrisat wavrac Tee H 
Kowwvia Tov puoTnpiov. Ephes. iii. 9.) And a little further he gives a 
climax to his spiritualising interpretation of this “ fellowship of the 
craft’ by picturing its consequent to be a comely structure harmoniously 
joined together, and cemented by the secretion of every joint (Sea 
waence apne tne Ercxoenyiac) in the proportionate and individual 
action of each separate part, which thus progresses cic OLKOOOMNY 
gavrov tvayary to the building, (literally, house building) of itself in 
Love. (Ephes. iv. 16.) Thus closing with the watch-word of those 
mysteries to which he referred.* 

I shall have again occasion to revert to this portion of my subject, 
and place beyond a doubt not only the intimate acquaintance that Paul 
shad with these mysteries, but likewise shew that his writings prove 
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_ ® What I have advanced here is simply thus: that not only was Paul initiated into 
those antient and secret mysteries, which were associations of brotherhood ; but that 


formance of high morality were in themselves insufficient; that they required the 
‘Vivifying Grace of that Being, whose faith he had adopted, and that this mental edi- 
ta fice required to be built up, not upon one’s own foundation, but upon the foundation, 
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and in the spirit of Him, whose Apostle he was. Thus he declares, that the true view 








.- "of these m: ysteries had not till then been pointed out. Indeed the whole circumstance 
cers. is one of many instances exemplifying Paul’s transcendent q 
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he wanted to point out that their inculedtions of fellowship and love, and of the per 
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that he truly was, as he declares himself to have been, apy ireKTov | 
“a master mason ;"" for that he alludes, as far as he was enabled by bis 
obligations to do, to certain appearances in that grade, which can be ap- 
preciated only by the initiated. 

Having then thus premised that the ornamental parts of a building 
were aptly emblematic of perfection, it is only in connection with the 
idea of objects of perfection, that we must endeavour to search for a 
resolution of thei meaning. 

The Triglyph, (‘* a.”" fig. 2.) 

The earliest edifices having been. of wood, and the more antient 
type of stone buildings conforming in a great measure in their simplicity 
to what we might consider the early wooden buildings must have 
been, most practical masons endeavour to account for the origin of 
the Triglyph, by viewing it, as a representation in stone, of. three 
props, which were stuck up between the architrave, and that part of 
the cornice in which the ends of the beams that support the roof, pro- 
ject. And this view seems at first sight plausible, as they invariably 
occur immediately under the mutules, which last have very much the 
appearance of the ends of projecting beams. But if the construction of 
the Triglyph be examined, this will be at once shewn not to be the 
case ; independent of which it is much more probable that the primitive 
builders put a solid oblong block, to support this most important part 
of the edifice, instead of leaving it to the strength of three slim sticks, 
or bits of planks. In fact, it was a solid block which, from the impor- 
tant functions it had to perform, viz. to support in the firet instance the 
whole weight of the roof, and in the second to keep it clear of the 
architrave, was happily impressed wigh the most sacred of all emblems, 
eee if all ages, among all nations, the 7wiglyph. | 
"This quadrangular block was the prototype of that hewn and 
“¢eubic stone,” which plays so important a role, in modern masonry. It 
was, according to Duteil, emblematic of legal, as the unhewn stone was 
of natural, justice ; and was consequently employed in early ages as the 
he says, the Esaroc AcHog placed by Homer, in 
" the third Odyssey, before the portals of Nestor. It is likewise an em- 
| “‘Blem found on Boodhist coins, and has by some been taken for an 
* “Citar. _It will be remarked by examining the ‘T'riglyph of Architecture 
: yu. (fig. 3,) that it is so constructed as to leave no dispute of its meaning ; 
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two of the glyphs being complete, (a a) the third being split down the 


centre, and one-half being on each edge of the block of stone, (6 6). The 
Triglyph, or combination of three scores, haf been throughout all ages 

the symbol of the Deity, the Tri-une God; we find them variously 
combined ; sometimes in the form of a star Ys sometimes in that of 

a me which is the early type of the sacred Tau,* so expressive a cha- 
racter among the antient Egyptians ; and generally held to be symbolic 

of “* eternal life."". They may be found again thus py And in many ~ 
other forms, such as ty which is the simplified form of the Cabalistic 
Abraxas, (fig. 4,) typifying the sun, or thus & emblematising the most 
simple as it is the most powerful resolution of forces, and the one to 
which all others may be reduced. On the three Yods impressed on the 
Hebrew Abraxas, (fig. 5,) and the three wings of a hawk, symbolic of 

the idea “‘ God,”’ found on that of the Egyptian, (fig. 6.) I have already—. 
had occasion to remark, (Note on a Boodhist symbolic Coin, published 

in the Transactions of the Society,) that these three scores compose the 
word x\5{ Allah, the term for ‘‘ God,”” among the Mohammedans, and 
which becomes the more marked in the Cufic characters,} composing ; 
that word. It is a very common, and abundant figure in Boodhist 
symbolism, and the interpretation given to it in the paper on the coin 
just referred to, was immediately acquiesced in by several learned 
natives and Boodhist priests, to whom it was shewn on my return to 
Arracan. —- 


* Vide some remarks on this character by the Author, ‘ Introduction to Grammar of 
* the Language of Burmah,” p. XXXIX. | 
¢In those characters allo the final s is shewn to be a member of the word, 
and to be radical, the same as in its Hebrgw analogue DO vrON alahim, in which last 
the plurality of the root is evident. Tjus in the plural number it is the word usdd for ap 
.  ** God,’” in many parts of the Bible; and throughout the first chapterof Genesis, espe- 
cially Dares 26. iy) DmyrON “ON “Then suid the Alahim (God,) we willmake, 
Be. &e.’? The discussion of the characters that compose the Arabic word x Sf is foreign 
fas present purpose, but [| will merely say that I consider the initial | a@li7, in no . 
ae wise belonging to the word itself, but being a sort of formative prefix, article, or epi- 
ie + thetic; that the second character now pronounced, and considered a J fam, was 
ss @riginally, perhaps long before the existence of alphabetical characters, pronounced as 
am adif;’? and that the expressive part of the word consisted, like the Hebrew term, 
ss of the sounds of simply Alif, Lam, and He. Some of the modern compounds of the 
place the view L have given, if not beyond a doubt, at least far within the realms 


2. . i, > be 23).0 "7 
of probability. | ) pia a) ee Sal 
ss + = . . 
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I have proposed to myself in this paper to confine myself to a Boo- 
dhistical view of these emblems ; and such view enables us happily to 
explain the reason why, whilst two of the glyphs are entire, the third 

“ should be complete, and yet not whole. According to Boodhism, there 
first existed Boodha, ‘‘ Supreme Wisdom.” From this emanated Diam- 
ma, “‘the Law.”’ And from Diamma, come those who fulfil it, Theng- 
gha, ‘* the Congregation of the Saints,"” These are necessary sequences 

. the one of the othgr; no second among them being able to be, without 
that which precedes. Boodha has existed, and therefore its emblematic 
glyph is represented entire, and complete; Dhamma has existed, and 
its emblematic glyph is likewise entire, and complete; but Thenggia has 
not yet perfected its existence, and therefore its glyph is represented 
as existing, but not perfect and entire. 

The Dentals, (fig. 2. ‘‘ 6."’) 

Immediately under the Triglyph, and on the face of the architrave, 
we find a number of triangular drops, or figures called from their shape, 
Dentals, or Dentils. In some cases they are sir in number, but in others, 
the more correct and antient, they are five. I have remarked, in the 
case of modern Architecture where there has been a vitiated triglyph 
composed of three wfole triglyphs, (fig. 7.) that the Dentals are six 
in number; whereas when they occur in connection with the true 
triglyph, they are five. The number five in the mind of a Boodhist typi- 
fies the five commandments, in fact the law ;* but it is singular, that 
if such a one, speaking the Pali dialect, were to draw the attention of — 
. ‘another person to these Dentals, he would employ the term pégnytséng, . 

(pronounced something like peentseng) to identify them ; and this is the 
technical term employed to express the five commandments.¢ This 


a * Conf. Grammar of Bufmese Language, p. 90. 
+ As it bears upon the typical value of the number “ five,”’ | have inserted the 
following portion of a note published in the work already alluded to * the name of the 
number five” { pegnytsa,) in the Pali language is composed of pegnya, which implies 
= «wisdom, understanding ;"* the final tsa, is an expletive in very common use in the 

Pali language. It has been shewn (p. 90) that, in the eye of the moderna Boodhist, the 

number 5 typifies the five commandments, in fact the law. It will be self-evident 
to the intelligent mind, how naturally that the fulfilment of the law was identified 
with ** wisdom," and ** understanding.’” Examples might be multiplied to show that 
Gt was so in the minds of the early races of mankind: ‘ Bebold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil, that is understanding.’ (Job. xxviii. 28.) 
r “ Give me understanding, and | shall keep thy law; yea, L shall observe it with my 






. 
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word is composed of fhe roots pégnyfsd, or peenisd, “ five,” and dinga; Tt 
“parts.” The term daga, however, has a somewhat peculiar power, it 
not only means the “ part’’ of a ‘‘ wholes or the ‘‘ member” of a 
** body ;”” but it implies that such “ part’’ or ‘‘ member,” as far as re- 
gards its own individuality, is a complete object in itself. Thus, 
(Judson’s Burm. Dict. in voce.) the cavalry, infantry, elephants, and 
chariots of an army, are styled dagas, of that army. And it is thus 
: that these five distinct Dentals having each an individual complete- 
ness in itself; but going towards the composition of a whole, would 
be styled pégnytséng, ‘‘ the five dagas.”” I have already observed that, 
speaking Boodhistically, from ‘* Supreme Wisdom” “ (Boodha) pro- 
ceeded the Law,”’ (Dhamma). Or to speak in other words, it (Dhamma) 
may be said to be the mode in which Boodha (" Wisdom”) mani- 
fests itself to the Thénaggha, or ‘‘ Congregation.’ Thus, as far as 
regards that ‘‘ Congregation,” Dhamma is “ Wisdom,” Or to speak” 
so as to be understood by Christians, the Deity can only be ap- 
preciated by his followers in what he reveals of himself; now the 
revelations of himself by the Deity, to be consistent with the awful 
grandeur of his character must necessarily be commandments, the dic- 
tations of His Will. For it would be utterly inconsistent with a proper 
appreciation of that Being, to hold that he converses, in the usual ac- 
ceptation of that term, with His creatures. This idea is carried out in all 
Eastern dialects; a term such as the Persian wo ; firmoodun, which, 
when applied to the act of an equal, would imply “ to order ;’" when re- 
: ferring to thaf of a superior, simply conveys “to speak, say.” I have > 
os been particular in explaining, how that in one point of view the Deity 
fons: ( Boodha, “ Wisdom”) and His Law (Dhamma) are identical, and have 
mentioned that this Dhamma is*typified by the number “ five ;” for 
thus is explained how the Pali name of that number (péynytsd) is de> 
- ducible from pégnyd, “ wisdom ;” and it may guide us to the under- 


3 


standing of Hor Apollo, where he says (Lib. I. c. 13.) that among the 











“. le heart."’ (Ps. cxix. 34.) The same connection between " knowledge, wisdom, 
and understanding,”’ and the precepts of the Jaw, exist in the Burmese language 


7¥eur 


‘Phe pure Burman term for these five commandments is. foo) ons: thiedeng, which r 


= "ae | | implies “ news, information ;"’ and is composed of the root OS thie, “* to know, per- 


——— -geive, understand,”* and ODE teng, (with, or without the points) “to contain, hold, a 
— &et iuetion to Grammar of Burmese Language, p- xi. ‘VOR ot ty: rv 
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antient Egyptians a star represented “‘ the Mundane God, likewise fate, 
likewise destiny,” likewise the number “five.” ‘This Star was five- 
rayed, and is used in thos@ mysteries, which have come down to us to 
a represent the same_ idea that it did among that people; and, from what 
has been said, it is probable that it did not exactly represent the idea 
of ** God,” but of that revelation of Himself alone appreciable by men, 
viz. His Law. The five commandments composing this Law are mere- 
ly inculeation’ of ¢hose duties, the performance of which is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of social order, and happiness; in fact, 
they are the five points of fellowship, viz. refraining from, lst, panatie- 
pata, “ destroying life ;"" 2dly, ddiennadana, “ theft ;"" 3dly, kaméthddmiets- 
tshatsara,** adultery ;"" 4thly, mddthawada, “ falsehood ;” and 5thly, thoo- 
ramérdyamdadzdzhdpamadathtana, “ intoxicating drinks.”” It will be re- 
marked how truly all these may be styled points of fellowship, referring 
as they do solely to those duties necessary for the maintenance of order 
wa society, and not, as in the Decalogue of the Hebrew, inculcating any 
* of the obligations due to one’s God. Another connection between the 
number “' five,” and a ‘‘ god” in Boodhism, is shewn by the circum- 
stance that Boodhism holds that there are “ five Boodhs,’”’* who charac- 
terise the present world; four of whom have appeared, and the fifth 
who is yet to appear. We find a similar Connection existing in refer- 
ence to their sacred number, in Brahminised Boodhism as it obtains 
among the Nepalese, for they hold that the number of Boodhs is 
‘“ seven;” (vide, Hodgson’s Tracts on Boodhism,) that being a sacred 
: number in Brahminism, and among the Semitic families of the globe, 
but enjoying no particular sacred value in true Boodhism, 

Having thus discussed the Triglyph and Dentals, we will proceed to 
those” ornaments which are generally placed on the metopes of the 
frieze. These generally are the head of a dead Bull, or Ox; or a Rose, 
or Rosette, generally styled a ‘‘ Patera.” I have already remarked, 
that it is only in connection with the idea of perfectibility that we must 
“endeavour to realize the symbolism of these emblematic ornaments. 
We have already seen how that Boodhistically viewed, the Triglyph em- 
blematises the ante of Boodha, Diamma, Thétaggha; forming when 


e. 
ec e — 5 am ; - 
¥ *A Boodh, comes. ee: among them,.to the definition of a God, being the sole 


me true object of worship. “ 
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° 
united the TAdrdndgacdn, *‘ the Supreme and decisive attributes.” It is 
thus that in the Burmese (a Boodhistical) language, when the term 
thdédn, ** three,”’ is applied in an attributive signification to a person, in 
fact if it be said, *‘ so, and so threes,” it implies that he performs those ‘ 
moral duties and obligations, that make him a member of the Théng- 
gha, that ‘* Congregation” who fulfil the ** Law,” thus making himself 
one of the Taree. I have also endeavoured to shew how that viewed - 
in a similar light, the Dentals would admirably represent Dhamma. ~ 
And now I proceed to point out how that the Ox’s, or Bull's skull, and 
the Rose, in the same way, represent the numbers of the Thénggha. 

We will recapitulate that the earliest symbols by which Boodhism 
endeavoured to represent her ideas were numbers. This we have shewn 
by the attributive signification of certain numbers in Boodbistical lan- 
guages, which only can be accounted for by their allusions to certain 
tenets of the Boodhist faith. For instance, if it was held that such 
and such, or so many components, or qualities, existed in the various 
individualities of the physical and metaphysical world, then the name sj 

_ of that number necessarily conveyed the idea of, and typified them. oe 
The next step was materialising into tangibility these numerical types; 
this was done by the corresponding number of marks or scores. This 
class of symbols appears to have been more used for the illustration of 
those higher objects and ideas, which did not pertain to mankind, and 
his converse here below. Soon, however, certain objects of the animal 
creation were chosen, on account of certain peculiarities in their temper,” 
conformation, or mode of existence, to represent cognate ideas, especi- 
ally in connection with the correspondent qualities among mankind. 
Thus, there are three grades in the Thénggha. Ist, the Boodhithatwa ; 
2Qndly, the Pratyeka Boodha-, Ardly, the Thrawaka, The first was 
typified by an Ox, the second by a Deer, and the third by a Sheep. 
(Conf. Travels of Foor Kor Ki, by A. Remusat, p. 10.) The firet then 
ss the one to which we must look for the interpretation of this Ox’'s 

Ls or Bull’s skull,* which we find forming an ornament of these friezes, 

(fig 22%e.") Tam aware, that it has been generally attempted by_ 

; practical masons to explain the presence of this skull, by holding it to ¥ 







_) ©This mode of representation by synecdoche is very abundant in hieroglyphic, and 


emblematic sculptury ; the head being employed as an abbreviation of the whole aui- 
mal: thus we say, so many “ bead of cattle.s’’ at 
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refer to the sacrifice of bulls and oxen ;* but then in that case, it 
would have been the representation of the head of a live animal. Duteil 
considers, that the circum#tance of its being the head of a dead animal, 
(referring to the instance of the representation being that of dead 
Ram's head,) alludes to the destruction of the world by fire, when by the 
precession of the equinoxes the sun shall again lead the opening year 
in the constellation of Aries. (Dict. des Hierog.) Dupuis likewise 
(Origine de tous les Cultes,) declares the worship of the Bull originated 
at the period when that luminary opened the year in Taurus. Indeed 
he considers that all the various religious myths referred to the sun. 
That Hercules in his twelve labours was the sun in his twelve zodiacal 
signs; that Jason in search of the fleece of Colchis, was a mythologi- 
cal allusion to the god of day entering Aries; he supports the accu- 
sation, brought by its early opponents, that Christianity was a species 
of Mithraism, and declares that the birth of Christ was nothing but a 
spiritualism ofthe sunin Virgo. Without disputing these positions, we 
have still to account how this animal was held in such high veneration, 
as to have had accorded to it, with others, this stellar apotheosis, neces- 
sary to have enabled their version of the myth to have had an origin. 
We see how Boodhism explains this by having employe® them as types, 
and the animal under discussion, as the representative of the highest 
moral perfection that. humanity is capable of; and I shall proceed to 
show how perfectly in keeping it was that the crowning point of this 
perfection should be held to be ‘‘ Dearn.” abs 

It is the Boodhithatwa ‘‘ the perfector of wisdom,’’ who alone is able 
directly to attain Niebhan, ‘* the not to be,”” without having to undergo 
any more transmigrations. It is for this state of annihilation that 
every Boodhist pines; and it can be attained but by death alone. In 
all those mysteries which were held in such high veneration by the 
Antients, and the types of which have descended in a chain of uabroken 
succession even to our own days, the attainment of the crowning point 
of the craft was typical of Death. It was alone by passing through 
the vale of its shadow that perfect light could be obtained. Apuleius, 
in the eleventh book of his Metamorphosis, or Fable of the Golden Ass, 


© It is singular to remark how rapidly this mistaken idea was adopted by the Greeks ; 


for we find very often the friezes of the Corinthian order occupied by a long sacrifi- 
cial procession. 
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describes minutely this completion of initiation: the night-like dark- 
ness ; the approach to the confines of Death ; and then in the very midst 
of this darkness, the light revealed to hime In some of the various 
versions of these mysteries, it is said that the candidate was shrouded 
in the shudder-cloth of Death, was placed in that narrow home to which 
we all must go, was raised again, and went forth the new-born, and 
perfect craftsman. In others, it wis represented by the candidate pass- 
ing through an oval, symbolising that as he entered,into this scene of 
woe, so must he go forth again. Thus was it that we find Death styled 
in antient writ “‘ the portal of life."’ It was thus tbat clefts in trees, 
and openings in rocks were ever held in veneration among the vulgar 
of all nations ; passing one’s body through them is a regenerating process 
gone through by Hindoo devotees in the present time, and even in our 
own land the practice it is said exists in some parts of the country of 
passing children through such openings to cure them of the rickets. 
A similar ceremony is the hathing in those Ahonds, (typical of the 
opening of the womb,) or still pools, where a river enlarges into a 
circle, and which is held in India as a regenerating process. 

We find the Apostle Paul referring in a most marked manner to certain 
appearances in the celebration of this grade, and he too yearns for the 
time when he shall know perfectly. I allude to the often-quoted chapter 
° the 13th of Ist Corinthians. The word there translated ‘‘ charity,’’* is in 
the original @-ya7y “love,” and implies that bond of brotherhood which 
ever was the watchword of those mysteries which he speaks of in the 2nd 
verse of the chapter. The whole bent of the chapter is singly this ; it is 
one of the many allusions he makes to these mysteries, and he says, that 
dithough he may be ever so well read in them, and be able to ee. 
them ever so clearly, yet if he is not imbued with that “ love,” ich 
is the foundation-stone of them all, it profiteth him nothing. — aga he 
goes on to say, that in this life we can but know in part, and we pro- 
pci (announce) in part; but that when the end shall — then that 

_ * The word “charity,” in the conn bi pak age we give’ to it, is little else 
te ee rc coon ipiving ast nsicn, et “tapnrg, Teac naa 
= ‘love,'* which goes to the composition of that exquisite quality “grace ;"" a. quality. 

which, whilst it is an attribute characteristic of a Gop, is still to be discerned 1 in the 
_ tracery of a leaf. 
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which is in part shall be throughly rested from Tibour. I quote the ori- 
ginal with the accepted rendering, and will detail why I give the meta- 
phrastic version above. 6 M&pove yap yerwaxoper, Kat £K pégouc 
mpodirevonev’ Grav Sé EAOy TO rEAKLOY, TOTE TO EK pEPOUE KaTEP 
ynOnoerat. ‘* For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.’ The word here translated “* prophesy,’ 1s TT poDpeT evar, 
and implies corregtly, ‘* to announce, explain,’’ as the oracles of a God. 
The word rendered ‘* perfect,” 1s ro réXcov, the neuter of the adjec- 
tive of téAoc, ‘‘the end.” ‘This connection between the ideas of 
“end” and “ perfection,” exists in ull languages. The word rendered 
‘shall be done away,” 1s KataoynOnoerat, which literally bears the 
interpretation I have given it; ara in composition implying, ‘* com- 
pleteness, thoroughness - and apAéw being derived from a privative, 
and Epyov “ work.’”’ He proceeds in his allusion, and says, ‘‘ For now 
we see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also Iam known.” It is easy to 
perceive to what he refers, when he says that it ‘‘ was seen through a 
glass; but then face to face :’’ the ‘‘ then” alluding to the time when 
that which was in part should be done away, when that which is per- 
fect, (the end) is come ; the seeing it “* face to face,"’ alludes to when 
he shall stand in the presence of the Great Revealer of all secrets, who 
will then expound to him all the mysteries of His Will, What is still 
more singular is, that the word rendered ** darkly,” is in the original 
Evawiypart, ‘in covert allusion,” or “ emblematically expressed.” 
We may gather then the following particulars from this description : 
Ist, of all that he refers to something typifying the approach of death, 
the coming of the TO TEOELOY 5 I@ndly, that during that, something typi- 


fying Death, he saw something through a glass; 3rdly, that this last was 


expressed enigmatically, or by an emblem; and 4thly, that it in its 
enigma referred to the Revealer of all mysteries, whom he was to Stand 
“face to face,” with, when the time came that he should know, even as 
also he was known. We have seen how that among the antient Egyp- 


tians, the first mystagogues of Antiquity, this Being was emblematically 
represented by a Star; and we have said that the Egyptian Star was 
~ invariably five-rayed. . 
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I have thus, I trust! sufficiently explained why this Bull’s or Ox’s 
skull, typical in Boodhism of the highest grade, the Boodhithatwa, is 
represented as pertaining to Dears ; that ewp being itself most essen- 
tially necessary to the fulfilment of perfection, 

Rose, or Rosette. 

We now come to the last of these emblems, which I propose to discuss ; 
viz. the Rose-shaped Ornament often found occupying, like the preced- 
ing, the metopes of friezes. This ornament is, I believe, zenerally styled a 
** Patera,” by practical architects, and is held to be a representation of the 
dish which was employed in the presentation of offerings among the An- 
tients; but it must be a singular sort of a dish to have the petals and 
stamens of a Rose. It is met with under variously altered forms, some- 
times presenting a type so vitiated, as to have lost almost all its floral 
characteristics; but it is much more similar to a Rose, than is the 
so-called Rose Ornament of the Corinthian Abacus, which we shall have 
occasion to discuss more fully. In the case of modern buildings, 
where, on account of their public character, attention has been paid to 
their details, I have observed that this ornament has preserved, if I may 
use the expression, its botany ; whereas in private, or carelessly execut- 
ed edifices, it is difficult at times to recognise it. It is found alternat- 
ing with a sort of lily-formed flower at the base of the Doric capital 
immediately above the Astragal. 

Considering it then, as I did from the very first, as a Rose; it was as 
I have remarked in the commencement of this paper, the only one of 
these ornaments to which I could not immediately apply a Boodhistical 
interpretation. Still, as Boodhism was so fond of recording her ideas in 
symbols, and as she was by no means restricted in her choice to the 
animal kingdom, and as this emblem, from its occupying the position 
of others importing ‘‘ supremacy and perfection,” must necessarily have 
had a kindred power; it appeared to me in fullest keeping, that the 
Rose’ should be there, as the most appropriate deputy from the floral 
regions of Creation, the fittest representative ‘‘after its kind’’ of such 
high qualities. It was therefore with no small delight that I found this 
regal flower occupying a place in Boodhist sculptury, which left no 
ambiguity to its meaning; and in a position identical with that in> 
which it is often found in modern Architecture, viz. on each side, and 
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towards the upper angle of a porch, or gateway. This signification, 
then, which I have thus accorded to the Rose, of typifying ‘‘ supre- 
macy and perfection, chiefflom and eminence,” is one that must find a 
confirmation in every intelligent mind. ‘There is a curious passage in 
the second book of the “‘ Erotics’’ of Achilles Tatius, describing the 
loves of Clitophon and Leucippe, which happily supports my views— 
a roc avOcow HOeXEv 6 Zeve ExBcivac Baoidta, ro pocoy ay 
trav avOiwy EBadircve, yc tari Koapoc, puT@v ayAdiopa, Op0ar- 
pog avOiwv, Aapwvog EPiOnna, KadAOG aareawrov. FEowrec 
rvict, Apodirny mookevei, eveadions ptrAXore Kowa, evKONMToLE 


weraXoie trovpa. ro witaXov rw Cepiow yeXa. << If Jove were 
desirous of placing a lord over the parterre, surely the Rose would king 
it among flowérs. It is the ornament of the earth, the beauty of 
plants, the beloved (literally, the eye) of flowers, the blush of the mea- 
dow, dazzling in its loveliness. It breathes Love, it invites Venus, it is 
tressed in beautiful leaves; it luxuriates midst the trembling foliage, 
and its petals laugh in the zephyr.” 

I have already remarked, that this Rose (fig. 1. “‘a.") (which it 
will be particularly noticed is meant for a wild or dog Rose) was 
found in a position that left no doubt of its being typical of supre- 
macy; for it is placed (characteristically) over the head of a figure 
holding the umbrella, an insignia of royalty and supremacy, among 
all nations under the sun, (or more correctly perhaps in proportion 
as they were under sun) and crowned likewise with the tiara of 
chiefdom, the prototype of that which we find adorning the head of 
images of Siva, and of which a representative has descended to the 
present day, and is used in theatrical performances in Burmah and 
Arracan, as the head covering of kings and princes. Thus the whole 
figure may be read, Ist, from the insignia in its possession to have been 
a royal personage; 2ndly, to have been a BoodAithatwa, from the Rose 
typical of that grade being placed characteristically over its head. It is 
thus I consider it to be meant for a representation of Gaudama when he 
was on this earth, but previous to his being imbued with the Boodhic 
spell. ‘This mode of placing an object over a figure to characterise it, 
is found abundantly in antient Sculptury. Thus we see the five-rayed 
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Star of Destiny, of which we have spoken sq often, placed over the 
head of a figure, (fig. 8.) representing that Deity. The Rosette likewise 
forms an expressive ornament of the most*important portion of the 
clothing, in fact of the badge of the modern mysteries. 

A circumstance to be noticed in this figure is, that the ears are re- 
presented with the lobes pierced, and filled with small cylinders, by 
which the bottom of thé ear is brought nearly as low as the shoulder. 
This is a peculiarity that exists in all Boodhist figuresethroughout India, 
and is a fashion that still prevails in India beyond the Ganges, and in 
those mountainous ranges where Braminism has never obtained. It is 
most probable that this custom was adopted from the traditionary belief, 
that the ears of Gaudama were so formed; for we find it recorded of 
that god in Boodhist scriptures, that his stature was eighteen cubits; 


and that the lobes of his ears rested upon his shoulder’, ‘This mode 


therefore of piercing, and loading to distention, the lobes of the ears, 
appears to have been adopted-in remembrance of that divinity, and to 
have deserted the plains of Hindostan, and to have taken refuge in 
farther lands, and inaccessible recesse# together with that worship of 
which it was one of the accompaniments. 

_ Before bringing my communication to a close, I must refer to one. 
other architectural ornament, a portion of which is found as a very 
abundant symbol on Boodhist coins; I allude to the so-called Rose 
Ornament on the Corinthian Abacus, (fig. 9). There, however, can be 
no mistaking the flower to be a representation of the Helianthus, or 
sun-flower, which appears in this instance to have been employed to 
symbolise the Sun; for from it proceeds a vivifying ray which terminates 
in a triple head.* This flame-shaped symbol, but without the triple 


‘head, is found on Boodhist coins, (fig. 10). No definite meaning 


been given to it. Marsden declares it not to be the representation of a 
‘‘flame,”” but of the conch sacred to Vishnu; but Boodhism holds 
nothing of that god. Its character however is sufficiently determined, 


from the circumstance of its being found in identically the same form 


© Ut is singular that this might almost express the amount of the knowledge, which 
moderns have arrived at of the components of the Solar ray being three ; the illami- 


mating ray, the heating ray, and the chemical ray. It is not, I believe, yet satisfac- 


settled whether there is not a magnetic ray. The other three are, however, 


acknowledged. ; tae LaF 
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“on the hieroglyphic sculptures of Egypt; sometimes by itself, some- 
times rising from a sort of lamp, or cresset, (fig. 11). Champollion 
mistook it for a ‘“‘tear’” (PSRRE), and therefore consigned to it, in bis 
phonitic system, the power of an “ R.” 

There is another symbol of frequent occurrence on Boodhist coins, 
especially on the one which you did me the favour of submitting to my 
inspection, and of which a description and explanation has appeared in 

. the Journal of theeSociety. I give a representation of that side of the 
coin on which that symbol occurs, (fig. 12). ‘In the paper alluded to, 
I declared that ¢o a person acquainted with Boodhist cosmology, 
there could not be the slightest doubt, but that the whole of that side 
of the coi was intended as a symbolic representation of former uni- . 

~ verses in general, and of this universe in particular. And I moreover 
declared, that although I could not give any definite interpretation to 
the symbol occupying the centre, shewn detached at fig. 13; yet 
that from its relative position, and granting that my interpretation 
of the rest was correct; there was no doubt in my own mind that 

-jt was meant to represent this world in particular. I am glad to be 
able to say, that the whole of my views in reference to that coin, 
have since met with the valuable acquiescence of a friend, (Captain 
Phayre, Assistant Commissioner of Arracan,) who is not only deeply 
read in Boodhist literature, but has likewise an extensive collection of 
these coins. It is singular, however, that the following simple inter- 
pretation of that symbol, should not have occurred to me at the moment, 
We know that among the cabalists, as well as among others whose 

. systems originated in the same source, the triangle with its apex up- 

wards typified “fire,” as did that with its apex downwards, ‘* water.” 


_ In the antient system of ideographic representation, when an object was 


‘<_ 


~ represented repeated more than once, it signified ‘‘ plurality, reiteration,” 
} in reference to that object. Now the two sets composing this figure 

are so represented, with their points meeting in a circle, (the universe), 
“¥ having a point within it (this globe); thus symbolising the reiterated 
A effects of fire and water upon this mundane universe; which agrees 


‘ exactly with Boodhist cosmology ; for according to it this world has 
continually been alternately destroyed by fire and water; whence its 
Pali name édngd, from lau, * reiteration, to be again and again.” 
al Yours faithfully and truly, 2 
‘Tnos. LAtTEer. 
- ten P 















pumber than “‘ five.” 





On the Buddhist Embicm of ) he Sate (No. 165. ~ hy 


P. 8. —Sings writing the above—on shewing my explication of the 


_ side of the coin above referred to, and especially of the central emblem, 


to an intelligent Boodhist priest, he was much dehghted with, and 
acquiesced in, it. On being asked what he had hitherto considered the 
central emblem to have referred to, he replied; “ to the Rajpaleng, or 


throne, on which Gaudama was impregnated with the Boodhic spell.” 





On being pres ed for his reasons, he said, ‘‘ because it bore a resemblance 
to that species of foot-stool, called a drum ae /’, Itisthus,thata —. 
somewhat similar shaped figure has been so employed in the pictorial 
representations: of the life of Gaudama. With reference $0 the Rose-shaped 
Ornament discnssed, I may be accused of a botanic iaccuracy, as the 
number of petals in tht species Rosa arvensi$, and Rosa canima, are 
five ;” whereas that of those in the representation on the sculpture are 
‘eight; but to this I attach but little importance: Ist, because the 
whole appertains to a rude, and inaccurate age; and 2ndly, because it 
is peculiarly the genius of the Burmese language to style, and consider 
as a Rose, any rosi-form flower. With reference'to the Dentals: they 
appertain, I believe, principally to the Ionic Order, and are of rarer o 
currence in the Doric. In the secluded locality from which I write, I 
have no means, im order to determine their proper number, of consulting 
any standard works on the subject; but in the case of modern buildings 
of a public character, I do not remember to have met with any other 
I may as well mention, that the present is not 
the only instance in which the Rose forms an ornament in Boodhiet 
architecture ; ‘they were found in abundance in*¥arious other Boodhist 
cave temples, which I visited in old Arracan Town. I was likewise 
informed by a friend, who had visited most of the cave temples of West- 
ern India, that the Rose is found alternating: with | horse-shoe device, 





‘ and with a tiger’s head ; and others, as ornaments on the friezes of those 
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‘ 
Notes, chiefly Geological, across the Peninsula from Mangalore, a Lat, 
N. 12° 49', by the Bialy Pass to Madras, in Lat. N. 13° 4". By 


Carrarxs Newsoupv, F. R.S., M. N.J., Assistant Commissioner, 
Kurnool, 


Mangalore, the civil and military head-quarters of South Canara, and 
& seaport of considerable traffic, stands on the Malabar, or Western 
coast of India, in Lat. 12° 49’ N., Long. 75° 0° E. 

It is situated on a sort of peninsula or tongue of land between two 

rivers, which unite in its front in an extensive backwater, or lagoon, 
almost shut out from the sea by a long narrow bank of sand. There 
was formerly a deep opening on this sandbank by which ships could 
enter the sheltered waters of the lagoon after being lightened of their 
cargo; but its depth has been considerably lessened by the formation 
of another opening. The Cozst patamars and Arabian buggalas can 
still pass into the lagoon with safety. ° 

The rivers are navigable for country boats nearly to the foot of the 
ehauts, and form advantageous channels of commercial communication 
with the interior. ‘The principal exports are to Surat, Bombay, the 
ports on the Malabar Coast and Arabia, and consist chiefly of rice, 
betel-nuts, pepper, cardamoms, cassia, sandal-wood, turmeric, and salt- 
fish. ‘The chief imports are cloths from Bombay, Surat, Madras, Bellary, 
Bangalore, and Quddapah. | 

The higher parts of the peninsula present a thick hed of laterite, 

. intersected by small flat-bottomed vallies opening out towards the sea, 
and. flanked by steep hills of laterite. The summits of these hills are 

: usuelly flat, like those of trap or sandstone, with steeply sloping sides 

z apd occasionally precipitous cliffs. in structure the laterite is porous, 
‘and sometimes cavernous. Dr. Herklots, in his Account of Mahomedan 
Customs, describes the sacred shrines of Shaikh Fureed at Cuddry, about 
two miles from Mangalore, as being situated in a cave in a centre of a 





. 
t 


way to Hydrabad, 450 miles! The extent, which cannot be very great, 
has not yet been ascertained. | 

Arcola, or Feringhipett. From Mangalore by Cuddry Devasthanum, 
A and Koonoor to Arcola, about nine miles, the road lies over laterite, 
| and lateritic gravel. About two miles on the east of Mangalore, on a 
<i 









perpendicular rock composed of laterite which is said to lead all the © 
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laterite hill in mid air was swinging (June 16th 1837) the decompos- 
ing body of the rebel, Bungar Rajah—the gibbet creaking in the wind. 
His predecessor had been hanged by Tippoo for his loyalty to the Eng- 
lish! Arcola stands on the North bank of the Comardaire, or Southern 
Mangalore river, and is called Feringhipett, from the circumstance of its 
being the early residence of the Concan Catholic Christians under the 
protection of the Sekeri Rajahs, and who were latterly expelled by 
Tippoo when he destroyed the town. The remains of the old church 
stand on the hill, built in the usual massive Portuguese style. The tide 
is said to come up to this place. 

Buntwal. Buntwal also lies on the N. bank of the S. Mangalore 
river. The country between this and Mangalore is hilly, composed of. 
small hills and yallies watered by rivulets.. Where rice cultivation 
does not prevail, the surface is coyered with scattered brushwood and 
palm trees. The soil is red and luteritic. ‘The hills are generally 
rounded, or run in the flat-tepped, crescent-shaped curves, like those 
near Capergode. All that | had an opportunity of examining were of 
laterite; but hornblende rock containing a dark foliated mica, is seen : 
in angular blocks in the bed of the river at Buntwal, The river here 
is apparently from 150 to 200 yards broad, and now (June 1837) 
unfordable. Native boats of considerable size ascend the river from 

* Mangalore; Buntwal and Pani Mangalore being the principal entrepét 
with the interior. The masses of rock in the river bed are consider- 
able impediments. 
_ In Buchanan’s time (1801) Buntwal contained only 200 houses, but 
then it had suffered from the forays of the Coorg Rajah. Itis now (1837) 
said to comprise 800 houses, inhabited chiefly by Moplay merchants,, 
Concanis, and a few Jains. & is glso capital of a taluk, with a popula- 
tion of about one lac, and a revenue of nearly two and a half lacs of } 
| rupees. | aie 
ae ‘That curious sect the Jains, have a éusti here. The charred Sailacs 
cz 4 and roofless walls of many of the houses attest the Bites oo peas in 
os ‘the insurrection just quelled, (June 1837). it coat 
eS  Uperangady. From Buntwal easterly, as the iain are cateanae 
3 a _ the surface of the country becomes more jungly, less cultivated, and 
2 "Jess populous: the formation still laterite, covering granitic and hypo- 
bai: "gene rocks, which are occasionally seen in beds of rivulets and low = 
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situations. The road still lies along the N. bank of Comardairi, or S. 
Mangalore river, which just below Uperangady bifurcates: the north 
stream descends the ghatts in the vicinity, and the south stream rolls 
down the steep of the lofty Subramani. ‘The former is crossed to the 
village, now (June) unfordable. 

Across this ford a dash was made on the insurgents by Colonel 
Green's force, the pagoda fired, and the principal idols defaced and 
broken; nothing,remained but the tiled porticos and blackened walls. 
The natives were carefully collecting the fragments of their desecrated 
gods, and piling them up in the best order they could. The village is 
large and populous, and contains besides Brahminical temples, a mat’h 
of the Jungums, priests of the Lingayet sect, and a Jain dbusfi. 

Cuddab, From Uperangady to Neranky, and thence to Cuddab, the 
surface becomes more rugged and hilly, and the jungle, which is said 
to be infested by elephants and tigers, higher and thicker, The road 
leaving the northern branch approaches the southern, or Subramani 
branch of the river. One of its tributaries, the Dhillampari, is crossed 
‘’y boat to Cuddab, a village containing many Concani Brahmins, 
with Goadahs, Tulavas, Bunters, Walliars and Jains, the last of whom 
have a dusti here. I could scarcely find food or shelter, the shops and 
Traveller's bungalow having been burnt by the insurgents. The Bungar 
Rajah was, I believe, captured near this, in the house of a Jain. The * 
geological formation continues much the same as on the last march. 

Bottom of the Bisly Ghaut. Vhe road to Culgund lies over hilly, 
jungly ground. Two small tributaries to the Subramani river, the Bil- 
lola and Cuddoo, are crossed; both fordable, though the monsoon 
rains are now descending literally in_torrents, and the rocks and preci- 
jices alive with leaping muddy riljs. «The jungle leeches were here 

| equally alive, and vigorous in their insidious attacks, and before I was 
) aware of their presence, had nearly pentee from loss of blood wath 

which my shoes were filled. 

_ “The first sensation is that of itching; and, in withdrawing the hand 
‘from relieving that sensation, the traveller finds it covered with blood. 
" In a state of fasting this animal is rarely more than an inch long, and- . 
hardly so thick as a small fiddle string. It has evidently keen powers — 
» - ..of scenting blood, and if the traveller stop but momentarily in the road, 
ay. they fasten on him in astonishing numbers, raising themselves on their 
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tails to strike like so many little cobra de capellas. Until gorged with blood, — 
they move in this way with considerable rapidity. I have only found them 
troublesome during the monsoon, when the paths and trees are drip- 
ping with rain. In the dry season they retire to the marshes and other 
moist situations. Dr. Davy describes a similar sort of jungle leech in 
his History of Ceylon,* and says that their bites have in too many in- 
stances occasioned the loss of limb, and even of life. He mentions various 
remedies, but I found the best was to wash the lege wath tepid water at 
’ the end of the march; rest it, and to avoid, above all things, scratching 
the bite. In case of a wounded vein, burnt rag may be applied to stop 
the hzmorrhage. 

* Culgund is a revenue choukie; contains about thirty or forty houses 
chiefly of Goudahs, Komtis, and a few Attiah brahmans; and was 
lately occupied by the insurgents under Appiah, Mallepa, and Timmapa 
Goudah, who were however soon dislodged by Colonel Williamson's 
force, which marched down the Bisly Ghaut from Bangalore. 

About two miles from Culgund | crossed the Udhulla stream, which 
was then running with frightful velocity, on a rude raft hastily con- 
structed on the spot of a few green bamboos lashed together, | 

The sand of this etream abounds in bits of garnet, quartz, and frag- 
ments chiefly of hornblendic rocks, which now become the principal 
surface rock, though covered by thick beds of red clay into which the 
hornblende schist passes by weathering. Laterite is now seen less fre- 
quently, as the ascent of the ghauts commences at the bottom of ale 
Bisly Pass, about one mile from Udhulla. | 

Ascent of the Bisly Ghaut. The ascent lies up a transverse break in 
the lowered prolongation of the ghauts, immediately to the north of 

the mountain Subramani, an@ for.some distance along the right bank 
‘of the Subramani river. ‘This sacred mountain is the highest peak in 
this part of the ghaut chain, though only rising, it is said, to the eleva- 
tion of 5611 feet above the level of the sea. Its summit was concealed 
in monsoon clouds, but its bare shoulders of grey granite rise in a 
magnificent sweep from the green forests which mantle its back, ‘and 
fringe its base. perce abooerOq-" 

After leaving the river bank of the stream, the road leads for four 
; Eapnibes the steepest part of the Pass, relieved here and there by short 


a Vravels in Ceylon, pp. 103 and 104. — ‘a paliha A 
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flat steps, or terraces, till the summit is attained ; when the route lies 

along a cross valley having high hills on both sides, round the bases of 

: which the road winds for Some miles to the clear table-land of Mysore, 

where the land subsides in long gentle swells covered with delicious 

verdure, and the dense jungle breaks in plantation-like patches, and 
umbrageous clusters of noble trees. In the gorge of the Pass lay the 
broken barricades of the insurgents. 

‘* At the western foot of the Pass, and along the base of the Subramani, 
hornblende rock, containing garnets and dark-coloured mica, occurs, with 
veins of a very large grained granite composed of white quartz, red and 
white felspar, and silvery mica in very large plates: gneiss is seen on 
the steep face of the ghaut, and hornblende rock often coated with tlre 
red clay, and its own detritus. This formation continues to the sum- 
mit of the ghaut. 

Uchinghy. ‘The formation here is generally gneiss. One of the hills 
of this rock is crested by hornblende reck in large prismatic masses. 
Patches of laterite occur, covering these rocks in various localities, and 
a few bosses of granite. - 

Kensum Ooscottah. This village is fairly on the table-land: near it 
I crossed the Hemavatti, one of the principal tributaries to the Cauvery, 

inacanoe, It is about fifty paces broad, with steep banks of clay, silt, 
and sand with mica. Near a temple to the Lingum in the vicinity of the 
village, mammillary masses of gneiss project from the red alluvial soil. 

This rock has here lost much of its quartz, and is of that variety of 

thick bedded gneiss which, in a hand specimen, might pass for granite ; 

the felspar is often of a reddish tint.’ Laterite is found in this vicinity 

a little below the surface in a soft sectile state. 

_ The face-of the surrounding country i= diversified with low-rounded 
hills, often covered with a red clayey soil, which yields during the moist 
\ months a verdant carpet of short grass. <e 

Springs of good water are found at depths of from twelve to eighteen 
feet below the surface. Rice and raggy are the staple articles of culti- 

) vation. 

Ooscotta comprises about one hundred houses, inhabited chiefly by 

Lingayets and a few Carnati brahmans of the Smartal and Sri Vaishna- 

——s Yam sects, and a few Dewangurs. . 

: A solitary Sri Vaishnavam brahbman resides in the fort. The fort is 

said to have been built or greatly improved by Hyder, but is a place of 
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no greater streneth than the ordinary second class ghurries of S. India. 
It contains two temples, one dedicated to Z7swara and his consort Par- 
vati, and the other to Angini Dewi. There fre two others in the Pet- 
tah, to Angini and Buswunt. The staple articles of cultivation are rice , 
and ragey. | 

Pallium. The road from Kensum Oosedétta into Mysore, lies over 
an undulating country, on the surface of which the dwarf thorn and aloe 
begin to be more thickly sprinkled than nearer the ghauts. Gneiss still 
outcrops in mammillary masses from a reddish alluvial soil. Here is a 
Jain temple to Pursonath, and an old pagoda to Jinadur. There are 
several Jain families still residing here. Some miles to the N. is the 
famous ancient capital of Hallibede, where there are some Jain ébustis. . 
Most of the inscriptions I have had copied. 

Hassan and Gram. Gneiss and hornblende schist are still the prevalent 
rocks. ‘Talc slate with layers of a fine greenish potstone interstratified 
also occurs, of which the eMborately carved walls of the temple to 
Keysu Dev, afe constructed. At Hassan there is a large fort repaired 
‘by Hyder and Tippoo, with a glacis, covered way, dry ditch, and a sort of 
fausse braye; also a Jain temple to Pursonath. Gram is also defended 
by a fort of no strength, and of considerable antiquity: it is quadran- 

- gular, and has square towers connected with a high stone curtain and 
: Ta mud parapet, the whole surrounded by a dry ditch. It occupies 
a slight ascent. The mica in the gneiss near Gram is sometimes 
replaced by talc, and passes into protogine. 4 
My attention in this part of Mysore was often attracted by heaps of 
stones near the road side to which, as I have seen in Catholic countries 
oti spots where murders have ogcurred, the passers-by each added -a 
stone. From some of these, shalfyeaten portions of the human’ frame 
often protruded, dragged forth by the hyzenas or jackals. On enquiry 
I fqund they were the remains of the cultivating caste, called the 
Wokeligars, who, if they happen to die of a sort of leprosy called ** Kor” 
‘or Thun, are not suffered by the Brahmins to be buried below the ~ | 
‘ground in the ordinary way, “lest no rain should fall in the land”! "~ 
~§ \» Chinrayapatam. After exploring the Corundum pits of Golushully, 
byes &c. (described in the Journal Royal Asiatic Society, No. XIV. ps 219), 
passed through Kulkairy to Chinrayapatam, and thence bythe Corun- 
“dum localities of Appanhully and Barkenbully to Hirasaye; Cudhully, 
aii and Belloor to Ootradroog, granite, protoginé, gneiss, talcose, and horn- 
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blende schists, penetrated occasionally by trap-dykes, constitute the 
formation, overlaid here and there by patches of laterite or kunkur, on 
which rests the surface sgil. The Jatter is usually reddish and sandy. 
Sometimes these deposits are wanting, when the substratum consists of 
the gravelly detritus of the subjacent rocks. At Belladaira a large bed 

of ferruginous quartz occurs. Country bare looking. ; 

Chinrayapatam was anciently a Hindu town of some importance, and 
governed by a Ballala prince. There is still a justi here to the 24 Pir- 
thunkars. The fort was greatly added to by Hyder and Tippoo; but 
after all is of no real strength. The Hindu sculptures in the interior 
are for the most part executed in the potstone of the surrounding 
formation. Inscription on stone, dated 1400 A. S. 

Qotradroog. The mass of granite on which stands the Droog or 
fortress, is somewhat saddle-shaped, and runs nearly N. and S., it termi- 
nates abruptly at either extremity. The northern extremity, crowned 
by the citadel, is a sheer scarp of rock nearly 200 feet high: its base is 
rugged with large precipitated masses. The southern extremity is also 
fortified, and the two forts are connected by two walls running along 
and enclosing the entire length of the ridge on which stands the re- 
mains of a small village. 

From the top is a fine view of the peak of Sivagunga, the highest in 
Mysore (4600 feet) ; and of the great rock of Severndroog. ‘The granite 
is similar to, but less porphyritic than, that of Severndroog. 

Ootradroog was stormed in 1791, by Colonel Stuart, jyst previous to 
the first siege of Seringapatam. 

_ Severndroog, From Ootradroog I proceeded to Maugri, which hasa | 
handsome pettah, originally built by Kempye Goura, the founder of the 
fortress of Severndroog ; and thencg aseended the stupendous mass of 
granite on which stands the small pagoda and fort of Severndroog. The 
country for a considerable distance is wild and woody, abounding, with 
low hills and rocks, among which a porphyritic granite prevails. The 


intervening vallies watered by the Arkawati and its tributaries, are in 


general well cultivated. A magnetic iron sand is found in the beds of 
almost all the rivulets, and anes furnaces are numerous throughout 


this romantic tract. 
The base of the saaientkolxeniiia mass of Severndroog is acacia 


| hy. tall forest trees, sia" which grows an underwood in which the 
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bamboo flourishes in great luxuriance, A deep ravine, forming a nullah 
bed, affords a convenient shelter for the wild beasts which infest it. 
Not far from the place where we crossed, I @bserved a capacious tiger- 
trap. ‘The place has been nearly deserted since it was stormed by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791, from the deadliness, it is said, of the climate - 
caused most probably by the decayed vegetation of the surrounding 
jungles. It is said that the clumps of bamboos were planted purposely 
to render the place as unapproachable as possible ;.but the bamboo, 
from the nature of its growth, is a tree little likely to be selected by 
natives for this purpose. 

I ascended the rock from the north-east side. The major axis of the 
mass runs nearly east and west, and is crossed at right angles by a pro- 
found fissure which cleaves the rock from summit to base into two 
distinct portions, both fortified, so as to be independent of the lower 
fort, which is extremely extensive, and vulnerable at many points. 
After the breaching of this outer wall the garrison, panic-struck, fled to 
the citadel], or Bala Hissar, on the summit of the western rock, which 
was deemed impregnable: but the troops in the heat of the pursuit. 
entered the gates with them, and in one hour gained possession of the 
place. The assault was made from the N. E. side. Tippoo, after the peace 
in 1792, regained possession, and added considerably to the lower works 
in the construction of batteries commanding the former line of attack, 
one of which goes by his name; another by that of Hyder, while a third 
is expressively,styled the Shaitan, or Devil, battery. 

The western rock, called by natives ‘“‘ Billaye,” from the light colour 
of its surface, which I found was caused by a spectes of lichen, ter- 

-minates to the westward in a lofty precipice, down which many of the 
terrified garrison threw themselves, On it stand the ruins of PpRoo's 
mosque, a powder magazine, and a few other buildings. 

a The western rock is called Kari, from its dark rusty aspect, snail 
by the weathering of its surface, and the oxidation of the iron in. its 
mica and hornblende. Why the whole rock should be called Subarna, or 


Golden, the native guides could not inform me. It is entirely composed 


of a granite, which from small grained may be seen passing into the 
_. large grained and porphyritic varieties. Some of the crystals of reddish 


 felspar on Kari durga, were ritdat nice inches. ene imbedded in small — 
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On the rounded pinnacle of a magnificent conoidal mass of this 
porphyritic granite overlooking the whole rock, stands a small, but 
picturesque temple to Bufuana. “ 

I descended by a deép fissure in the rock to the temple at the S. E. 
base, where some Brahman priests and their servants still remain, Here 
may be traced the vestiges of the old gardens of the Poligar builder 
of the fort—Kempye Goura. . 

Along the North base are a few caves formed by the covered spaces 
between large granitic blocks. I regret being unable to get a specimen 
of the Shin- Nai, or red dog, which Buchanan heard was to be found 
in the forests of Severndroog, and which is said to kill even the tiger 
by fastening itself on its neck. 

The Shin-Nai, Buchanan says, is quite distinct from the wild dog, 
which is said to be very common here. The forest abounds with good 
timber trees, most of which Buchanan describes, and among which may 
be enumerated the sandal-wood. . 

Iron furnaces. 1 have previously mentioned that a magnetic iron- 
sand is found in great abundance in the beds of the rivulets of this 
hilly tract. Furnaces for smelting it are said to exist at Hurt, Kuncha- 
kanhully, Timsunder, Naigonpully, Ittelpully, and Chicknaigpully. I 
visited those of Kootul, (or Cotta,) of which a description will be given 
hereafter. At Ghettipura, in Tippoo’s time, steel is said to have been 
made. 

Taverikairy. From Kootul the Arkawatty river is crossed: country - 
‘undulating, and rocky; for the most part uncultivated, and jungly. 
The principal rotk at Taverikairy is gneiss, with fragments of iron shot 
quartz, green actynolitic quartz, felsjar, fragments of hornblende, schist, 
et..igs, granite, and basaltic greenjtone scattered over the face of the 
country, and occasionally patches of kunker-. , 


- Bannawar. Near Bannawar I found diallage rock projecting ip large, 


‘angular, scabrous blocks, from the top and sides of “a low clevation. 
“The great mass of the rock was chiefly white felspar and quartz. |The 
-erystals of diallage were well defined, and passed from dull olive-grey 


shades, to the lively decided green of smaragdite. There was more 


. quartz in this diallage rock than is seen usually in the euphotides of 
Europe; and the external aspect of the blocks was almost trachytic in 


its roughness. Not far hence, the gneiss, with which the diallage is 
62 ~ ; 
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associated, apparently as a large vein, loses its mica, which is replaced. 
by minute silver scales of graphite. 

_Nodules of lateritic iron ore occur, scatter®d with fragments of iron 
shot quartz, a greenish actynolitic quartz and felspar; fragments of 
hornblende, schist, gneiss, granite, and basaltic greenstone, scattered 
over the face of the country ; and occasionally patches of kunker. 

Bangalore. Gneiss ie the prevalent rock about Bangalore, penetrated 
by dykes of basaltic greenstone, and occasionally by granite, as 1s s¢2n 4 
near the pettah, and adjacent fields. The granite in these localities splits | 
into the usual cuboidal blocks, or exfoliates into globular masses, It 
often contains hornblende in addition to mica. 

‘The gneiss strata though waving and contorted, as seen in the rock 
in the middle of the tank near the Dragoon barracks, have a general 
N. and S. direction, and often contain beds of whitish quartz preserv- 
ing a similar direction. The strata are nearly vertical. 

Approaching Bangalore from the west, a bed of laterite is crossed, 
forming a hill on which stands a small pagoda. This bed extends 
northerly in the direction of Nundidroog, where laterite also occurs, i... ~~ 

In other situations, covering the gneiss and granite, a reddish loam 
is usually found, varying from a few inches to twenty feet in depth, 
containing beds of red clay used in making tiles, bricks, &c., the re- 
sult evidently of the weathering of the granite, gneiss, and hornblende 
rocks. 

> . »Golar. A similar formation continues to Colar, a small fortified town, 
notorious for its breed of vicious horses, and for being the birth-place of 

the celebrated Hyder. It lies about thirty-eight mile? to the E. N. E. . 


cs of Bangalore. The gneiss is occgsionally interstratified with beds of 
Le. hornblende schist. + . oe 
: The hill to the N. of the village, on which stands the ruined fort o 


“i + Aurungzebe’s General, Cassim Khan, breaks the monotony of the sur- 
E- rounding table-lind. A spring and a small patch of cultivated land ‘on 
ss this eminence, probably tempted this Mahomedan noble to make it his 
a _ temporary residence. What YOR 
_-Baitmungalum. Granite, gneiss, and hornblende schist are the pre~ 
_ yailing rocks. Benza was inclined to believe that the blocks of granite 
seen in the plain, a mile or two west of this place and north of Goleon- 
 dapatnam, are erratic boulders ; but, after careful examination, I am 
we eee - 
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inclined to believe they are in sitd, or vais nearly 50, scar are merely 
rounded by the process of spontaneous concentric exfoliation elsewhere 
described.’ They are outfoings of great granite veins or dykes in the 
gneiss. 

About eight or nine miles east of this, the Mysore frontier is crossed 
into S. Arcot. Kunker occurs-on the banks of the rivulet near the village, 
both on the surface and in a bed below the alluvial soil. Efflorescences 
of muriate of soda are also seen in the vicinity. 

Baitmungalum lies on the eastern flank of the gold tract which, 
according to Lieut. Warren, who examined this district in 1802, extends 
in a‘N, by E. direction from the vicinity of Boodicotta to near Ramasun- 
dra. The gold is distributed in the form of small fragments and dust 
throughout the alluvium covering this tract. 

At Marcupum, a village about twelve miles S. W. from Baitmunga- 
lum, are some old gold mines, worked by Tippoo without success. 
The two excavations at this place demonstrate the great thickness, 
in some parts, of these auriferous alluvia. They were thirty to forty-five 
feet deep, respectively. The following is a list of the layers cut through. 


First mine. Second mine. 
1. Deep brown earth, 1} ft. 1, Three feet of a black argillaceous 
2. Grey argillaceous earth with earth with gravel. 
gravel. 2. Dark brown earth with stones, 

3. Deep brown earth, (No. 1.) 3. Hard clay streaked black and 
4. Hard grey and yellow clay. yellow. 

5. Hard whitish Srgillaceous earth. 4. Hard large black stones, sneitial 
.  ceous. “ 

antl . Black earth with gravel. 


6. Hard black clay. ? 


Jphe stones found in the hard whitish earth, No. 5, df the first mine, 
are described as of a siliceous nature, colour black, changing to a deep 
rust-colour where they seem to decay: a few parallel streaks, about 
which adheres a green’and yellow substance, mark their value to aeons 
native miners. 

‘The metalliferous pene shen eM Ro ae aberaniae 
ne, pac eeginalmertaate a pepe of two kinds, viz. Ist, hard, black, 
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= 
and argillaceous; and Ind, hard, white, and siliceous. A deep orange 
soft substance adhering, marks their value. This substance appears, 
however, to be superficial, marking the surfices into which the stone 
eplits on being struck. : 

Lieut. Warren noticed that a sort of red earth, generally two feet deep, 
and succeeded by a white calcareous earth of equal depth, the under 
stratum of which consisted of large white decayed stones, seldom 
failed to contain an ample proportion of metal. The average proportion 
of gold to earth is as one grain of the former to 120 ths. (avoirdupois) 
of the latter. 

There can be little doubt that the auriferous black and white stones 
are fragments from the gneiss, granite and hornblende schist, which 
base this auriferous tract, and constitute the singular ridge which runs 
through it in a N. and S. direction, and which may be regarded as 
having furnished most of the materials of the reddish alluvium on its 
east and west flanks, and therefore as the true matrix of the gold. ‘’he 
orange-coloured stones | found to be caused by the oxidation of the 
iron in the mica. | : 

Lieut. Warren had this alluvium washed and examined in various 
places throughout the gold tract, and points out as the most promising 
localities,—the Baterine hill and its vicinity N. of Dasseracotapilly, 
Corapenhully, Shapoor, Buksagur on the S$. bank of the Palaur, five 
miles E. from Baitmungalum, Wurigaum, in a thick jungle W. of the 
village, which is situated about ten miles S. W. from Baitmungalum. 


The process of extracting the ore from the stones is simply by pound-_ 


ing them, and washing the powder in water : the gold- dust sinks to the 
bottom. An equal proportionable quantity of gold is extracted from 


the powdered stones as from the earth. ~ 
‘The gofd-dust obtained yielded on assay at the Company's . mint, © 
94 per cent. 


‘This auriferous range on the table-land of Mysore, may be traced to 
the eastern ghauts; southerly, by the hill fort of ‘Tavuneri, to the S. of 
Caveripatnam mutta in the Amboor valley. T'wo Passes, however, hr 
‘To the N. it appears to terminate at Dasseracotapilly ; ‘though the 
elevation, taking a gentle easterly curve, may be traced by the 
tliers of the Baterine hills; Auminiconda or Awnee, Moolwagle, Coo- 
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roodoomulla, Rajeegoondy, to Ramasundra it the Cuddapah collec- 
torate, a little W. of Panganores. 

Vencatagherry. This és the first march from the frontier into N. 
Arcot. The formation is similar to that of Baitmungalum; but granite 
(the grey variety) is more prevalent, and the quartz more impregnated 
with iron. Magnetic iron sand is procured and smelted in the vicinity. 
It is found as usual mingled with quartz sand in the beds of streams 
which have their pise among the hilly tracts. 

Naikenairy. A small village, formerly under the Poligar, situated at 
the top of the Pass to which it gives its name, and which leads down 
the ghauts to the plains of the Carnatic. 

Evident marks of the great disturbance and dislocation suffered by 
the strata are visible in the rugged physical aspect of the country to 
the eastward, and further confirmed in examining the sections of the 
rocks, whose layers are found broken, on end, vertical, and at various 
other degrees of inclination down to the jorizontal. 

The grey granite which chiefly composes the ghauts here, is a com- 
pound of white felspar, quartz, dark green mica, and hornblende. The 
mica is sometimes seen in round nests as large as a man’s head, which 
in weathering fall out, leaving corresponding cavities in the rock. These 
are seen in the faces of some of the precipices, and impart the appear- 
ance of haying been caused by cannon-shot. Iron ore, and quartz im- 
pregnated with iron, are found in considerable abundance, Veins of 
quartz are common, also of reddish foliated felspar, either alofie or with 
quartz, often coloured of a lively green by actynolite. When these 
three minerals are combined, the structure of the mass is not unfre- 
quently porphyritic ; small cavities lined with an orange-yellow powder 
are seem in the red felspar, also a micaceous brilliant metallic powder 
first noticed by Benza, and which he seems to think is cerium, but this 
idea has not yet been confirmed by chemical analysis, which is * desi- 


deratum. : : aa 
The descent of the ghauts here is steep and abrupt; and five miles 


and a half long from Naikanairy to the valley of Buttrapilly at the foot 
of the Pass. | ie eee . 

_ The descents of the ghauts by the Mooglee Pass from Palamanair, 
and by that of Domaracunnama from Ryachooty, are by no means so 
abrupt or continuous as this: the formation is similar, but the ghaut 








chain is more broken. 
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From the base of the Ghauts by Lalpett to Arcot. From the base of ae 


the Ghauts by Lalpett to Arcot, the formation is similar. The bold 
ridge of Paliconda is chiefly of the variety of granite termed ‘‘ Syenite,”’ 
or a granite in which mica is replaced by hornblende, and in which 
usually a reddish felspar forms a prominent ingredient, Its structure 
in this mountain mass is both close-grained and porphyritic, and it is 
penetrated by several dykes of basaltic greenstone having a general 
N. and S. direction, but throwing off ramificationg at nearly right 
angles. Eurite is met with in veins near the summit on which the 
pagoda stands. Dr, Benza appears to suppose the granite of Paliconda 
of posterior origin to that of the Ghauts; but as his opinion is grounded 
entirely on Lithological difference, and its association with eurite, basalt 
and porphyry, the dge of which has not yet been determined, and which 
are moreover equally associated with the ordinary granite of S. India; 
we must hesitate before hastily admitting this hypothesis in.absence of 
the other more decisive proofs of the age of Plutonic rocks derived from 
disturbance or non-disturbance of strata of ascertained age, with or 
without alteration, superposition, &c. 

Poni. Near Poni, and Mymundeldroog a few miles to the N. EF. of 
Vellore, granite still prevails, running in a broken chain of rocks up to 
Chittoor, and tilting up the hypogene schists. At Lalpett, between Poni 
and Arcot, is a ridge east of the Bungalow, having a S. westerly direc- 
tion, and evidently an outlier of the great ghaut line of dislocation 
which swéeps in a curve from Naggery by Raj, and Chellempollium, to 
the Moogli and Sautghur Passes. The short ranges between Arcot 
and Vellore, those of Paliconda, Vanatedroog, and Javadie on the 
eastern flank of the beautiful vale of Amboor, are all equally subordinate 


to this line of dislocation. Through them by transverse gaps the | 


Palaur, having traversed the longitudinal wall of Amboor, and the F 
after having irrigated that extending from Chittoor to the N. bank of 
the Palaur, find their way easterly to the plains of the Carnatic, | 4 
Fhe summit of the Lalpett ridge is crested with bare blocks of a 
dark massive hornblendic rock ; but the great bulk of the hill is com- 


‘posed of gneiss penetrated by dykes of basaltic greenstone and granite, | 


_ great disturbance in the strata is observable. Towards the N. extremity 
f the hill the gneiss is scarcely to be api from the granite, 
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by a light-green translucent potstone, approactfing nephrite in mineral 
character. This mineral also occurs in the hornblende rock in frag- 
ments, about a quarter orehalf an inch long, which frequently assume 
the rhomboidal form of felspar crystals, and give the rock the appear- 
ance of an elegant porphyry. At the exposed surfaces the softer pot- 
stone resists the action of the weather, more successfully than the 
harder imbedding horblendic paste, from which it stands out in relief, 
Blocks of it occug near the well in the tope close to the Bungalow, 
where it may be seen outcropping a prismatic or jointed lamellar strue- 
ture. It is evidently a variety of protogine, and rare in Southern India. 
I recollect no published description of it. 

The sections of _the soil afforded by the wells here, show, 

lst. Three feet of a layer of reddish brown sandy loam. 

2nd. One to two feet, gravel, angular and from the ridge. 

3rd. One to two feet weathered rocky detritus, and kunker occa- 
sionally. | , ins 

Caverypauk. From Lalpett the road lies by the popiilous town of 
Wallajah-nugger, on the North bank of the Palaur to the Caverypauk. 
The ghaut elevations, and their subordinates, have now been left be- 
hind, and the plains of the Carnatic are in front varied only by a few 
low hills near Wallajah-nugger. Near Caverypauk the fine white 
kaolinic earth, decayed pegmatite, of which many of the Arcot goglets are 
made, is dug. . 

Sri Permatoor. After a day’s examination of the temples dnd sculp- 
tures at Conjeveram, I reached this birth-place of the celebrated Brah- 
man Guru, and founder of the Sri Vaishnayam sect,—Rama Anuja 
Achari,—who is supposed to have flourished in the eleventh century of 
the Christian era, and converted many of the Buddhists and Jains, who 


tiien constituted the mass of the population, to the Brahmanical faith. 
At Conjeveram, 1 was waited on by a number of Brahmans of the 





Smartal sect, whose Guru is Sencra Achari, priests of the great tEmple . 


to Siva there. ‘hey complained much of the higher amount allowed 


to the great temple of the Sri Vaishnavam, at Little Conjeveram, viz. 


12,000 rupees per annum, while that to their own chief is only 2,000. 

This difference they say originated in the partiality shown for the 

Sri Vaishnavam sect by the Hindu minister of the then Nuwab of the 
> er | -” oS oe $< 
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Carnatic, the famous Wallajah. The other escts of Braimans prevailing 
here are the Telinghi, Madual, and Shaivum; and it is calculated that 
Conjeveram contains nearly a thousand families of Brahmans of the 
above five sects. Remnants of the old Jain temples are traceable in 
fanes now occupied by their fierce Brahmanical persecutors ; and there is 
still one family of this sect living at Conjeveram, and a small euaes or 
temple at Tripetty Goodum, a neighbouring village. 

In the erection of the temples, the Hindu architegts like the Egyp- 
tians, in the N. and S. disposition of their walls, appear to have gone 
by the polar star or the rising and setting of the sun, rather than by 
the magnetic meridian. In their tanks near the place I observed both 
the sacred lotus or Tamari (Nymphza Nelumbo,) and the smaller lotus, 
(Nymphea lotus) called by Tamuls, “ 4//i,”" with its flower of the richest 
and deepest pink, studding the surface of the clear water which is often 
completely carpeted with its broad peltate serrated leaves. The seed 
of thy aquatic plant is eaten, and also its root. 

Much of the grey granite used for the foundation and lower parts of 


the Gopars, Vimanas, and walls of the temples is, I am told, brought. —: 


from the rocks of Sholingur, about twenty- -five miles to the west by 
north, and from Tirvaloor. 

Some large blocks of a bottle-green hornblendic rock, resembling 
that of the Palaveram hill, were brought from Pattamully coopum. 

Astronomy, for which the Brahmans of Conjeveram and Trivaloor 
were once so famous, is now at a low ebb. The Joshi of Great Conje- 
veram is a Yelinghi Brahman, named Yaikambria, who adopts the 
tables of the Chandra Siddhanta of Andwa Ayenga, a Sri-Vaishnavam 
Brahman of Little Conjevaram ; .but the most celebrated Joshi lives 
at Caverypauk; he is a Brabman, of the Smartal sect, named-Rama, 
Joshi. 'THey calculate the movements of the heavenly bodies and 
eclipses for each year ; the lucky and unlucky moments ; and draw out 
“written annual almanacs. But their priticipal occupation is aha Ade 
calculating of nativities, horoscopes, &c. 
- Sri Permatoor. The plain around Sri Permatoor, as at Ocubitenite 
‘undulates slightly ; and gradually inclines towards the sea coast, which 
is about ‘twenty-seven miles to the eastward. ‘The lower grounds are 
- eecupies ‘Basra some of them beh geag as is the wet cultivation 
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they irrigate. The tank of Sri Permatoor is safd to water 25,000 acres, 
chiefly rice-fields yielding two annual crops. | 

The higher grounds are often uncultivated, and covered with low 
bushes, chiefly of the dwarf date, (Elate sylvestris) ; the thorny carais, 
(Webera tetrandra); the fragrant Kellacheri; and the prickly pear, over 
which tower the stately fan-palm and cocoanut. 

This maritime province of Chingleput, or “ the Jaghire,” the first 
ceded to us in S, India (A. D. 1763 by Nuwab Wallajah) has an area 
of 2253 miles; a revenue (chiefly derived from its wet cultivationy and 
the duties on salt manufactured on the const) of nearly fifteen lacs of 
rupees, and a population of about 108 to the square mile. 

The surface soil in the vicinity of Sri Permatoor is a sandy, reddish 
loam, overlying either thin beds of a loose coarse sandstone passing 
into white and ferruginous shales, laterite or kunker mixed with sand, 

 chikné mutti,”” a tough greyish marl imbedding fragments of gra-— 
nite rocks, chiefly felspar. In digging-for water near the village, the - 
following is a list of the layers usually cut through. 


ist. Reddish sandy loam, .. Z the _»  & feet. 
2nd. Angular granitic gravel, granitic or lateritic, \ 
mingled with kunker, -. 


3rd. Chikni mutti, .. es = i vole 
4th. Loose sandstone, .. ad a ogra sw 
— 
5th: Sand, .. ae a3 - e- co 2 wo 
- . is feet. 


* 
At Conjeveram the wells are much shallower, the bed of sand in which 


the water is found lies under similar layers of loam and chikaf mutté, 
ea an impervious bed of rock or clay. The Wudras tell: me, there, 
that they never have occasion to dig down to the rock. . 

On the hard surface of the plain at Sri Permatoof are found, near 
as Traveller's bungalow, a few fragments of a hornblende rock resem- 
‘shat of Palaveram, pegmatite, grey granite, a ferruginous horn- 
rock, white and reddish shales with edges little worn, together 






K 


with a few scattered pebbles, well rounded, of a compact reddish 
sandstone or quartz rock, exactly resembling that of the Naggery hills, 
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about fifty miles N. of this. It is very evident, from their rolled aspect, 
that these hard quartz pebbles have travelled, and been subjected to the 
action of water in motion; but whether they have been washed direct 
from the parent rock to the place we now see them in, or whether 
they were once imbedded in deposits of laterite on, or near the spot, 
and which have since been swept off, is uncertain. A little farther to 
the westward of the bungalow, the surface of the plain is strewed with 
the harder debris of a bed of laterite, a circumstance in favour of the 
latter hypothesis, and among which are rolled fragments of a chocolate 
sandstone, exactly resembling those found by my frend, Cole, in the 
laterite of the Red hills. Rounded pebbles of white and red ferruginous 
quartz are also scattered on the surface, and beds of a fine light-coloured 
sand, like that of the Egyptian desert, and evidently not the result of 
the disintegration of rocks in siti. In short, there is every appearance 
of this part of the Carnatic having emerged at no distant geological 
period from beneath the surface of the water. 

From the little worn aspect of the fragments of the granitic rocks, and 
the softer shales, it is evident that these rocks are at no great distance 
hence in sit : accordingly I continued my search in the plain to the west- 
ward, and at length succeeded in finding the white shale in siti in the 
. bed of a small stream which feeds the tank, and on its banks a light 

grey sandstone outcropping in the bed of a small pool; both rocks in 

horizontal strata, the sandstone overlying the shale. The sandstone is 
rather coarse or granular in structure, being composed of angular 
grains of greyish quartz held together by a white felspathic paste. In 
some excavations a little to the east of the bungalow, it passes both 
into a conglomerate imbedding small rounded pebbles of white quartz, 
and into a ferruginous sandstone resembling that imbedding silicified 
' wood near Pondicherry. This sandstone, like the laterite with which 
it is associated, has evidently been broken through, and stripped off 


"% in “many places*by aqueous denudation, its strata being by no means _ 
re _ thick or continuous. 
Roar ms It is found in the plain between Madras and Naggery in a more con- 


aS solidated and compact form, and has been judiciously employed on 
es i account of its containing but little or no iron, by Lieut. Ludlow, in the 
sa = _ construction of stands for the instruments in the Magnetic Obsexsenry 
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of Madras. Its locality, according to native information, is about six miles 
and a half, E. by S. from Tripassore, a little N. of the Madras road, near 
the village of Permaul Naigpet. It here imbeds ferruginous reniform 
nodules, and a few pebbles of the older sandstone of Naggery, and 
makes an excellent building stone. Like the laterite, it is usually found 
occupying the higher parts of the undulations which traverse the plains 
of the Carnatic, in lines running parallel with the eastern ghaut chain, 
of which great dislocation they probably mark subordinate, synchronous 
elevatory forces. ‘They are interrupted, usually, by transverse vallies, 
through which the great lines of drainage from the table-lands pass off 
to the sea. 

[ was unable to find the granite and hornblende rock in sitG, but I have 
little doubt that they are to be found basing the plain. 

Concretionary sandstone sometimes occurs in the loam and silt over- 
lying the sandstone. 

A little to the eastward of the bund of the tank is a bed of laterite 
similar to that of the Red hills, the extent of which I had not leisure to 
trace. It is used for making roads. 

Poonamalee. Between Sri Permatoor and Poonamalee, north of the 
large Chumbrumbancum tank, a bed of laterite runs to the northward of 
the road, which in structure resembles that of the Red hills, and another 
is crossed, or a spur of this, shortly afterwards. 

A third bed is seen between Poonamalee and Madras, gear Nabob’s 
Choultry. They afford good material for making and repairing the road, 
which has been taken advantage of. The laterite enters into the 
construction of the fort at Poonamalee and St, Mary’s Church at 
Madras; the base of the pedestal supporting the Munro Statue, the 
construction of the public roads, &c. ‘ 

At Madras the soil is sandy, overlying beds of a bluish-black slay 
“{nterstratified with layers of sand and reddish clay, and paren z 


bed of angular granitic gravel. The whole rests on ‘the solid ‘Eranite- 


- 


rock. 
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Account ( Part 11.) of parts of the Cabooland Peshawar Territories, 
and of Samah, Sudoom, Bunher, Swah, Deer and Bajour, visited 
by Mulla Aleem-ulla of Peshawar, ta the latter part of the year 
1837. Arranged and translated by Mason KR. Lerca, C.B. Late 
Political Agent, Candahar, under whose instructions the Tour 
was made. 





** Moorcroft, Vigne, Burnes, Masson, Leech, and Wood, had travelled 
in the country, yet when General Pollock was at Peshawar and the 
Khyber closed, there was no trustworthy information to be procured 
regarding the Karifa, (Karapah?) the Abkhanah or the Tirah routes 
from Peshawar to Jelalabad.“—(Recent History of the Panjab, from 
the Calcutta Reviere for September 1844.) 

“Of the Kohistan (Eesafzai), my information is, | must confess, 
very imperfect, and will be here limited to nearly a barren detail of 
names.”—(Captain E. Conolly, Asiatic Society's Journal, No. 105, 
1840, page 929.) . 

««'The much-to-be-regretted death of Doctor Henderson, has deprived 
us of authentic geographical knowledge respecting the valley of Suhbat, 
Bonler, the valley of the Deer river, and the country of Bajawar.” 
—(Vigne’s Cashmeer, Vol. II. page 310, 1842.) 

The author of the Recent History of the Panjab has gone consi- 
derably out of his way (even to the Haft kotal) to prove that every 
traveller across the Indus has failed both in his duty to his Govern- 
ment and to the geographical public, and seems to forget that a 
London publisher is not always the person to whom a Government 
servant should send surveys of Military Passes. 

In justice to the late Cabool Misson of 1836-38, (two of haan mem- 
bers, Burnes and Lord, are dead, and a third, Wood, has retired from the 
service), I feel ie a duty to record that before the advance of the Army | 
into Affghanistan, Government was by the members of the Mission 
put in possession of surveys (made on horse and camel back) of the 

. Khyber and Bolan Passes, and of that leading from Cabool vid Bamian 
ss into ‘Turkistan, and of accounts of all the other Passes leading from the 
_ Indus into Balochistan and Affghanistan, as well as of those leading 
Eyez from Cabool into Lurkistan over the Hindoo Coosh. If the author of 
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the Recent History will refer to the published (not in Albemarle 
Street) account of the Khyber Pass, dated Cabool, Ist October 1837, 
he will find the description of the three Passes of Tatéra, Karapah, and 
Abkhanah thus prefaced :—‘‘ There are three other Passes, which are 
connected with this one (the Khyber), in as much as a simultaneous 
passage would most likely be attempted by an invading force through 
more than one,” 

The author of the Recent History also blames the natives of the 
country for calling the Pass, Haft kota], and blames all Europeans for 
copying them. 

While Darrah is a word applied both to a valley (Shahar Darrah, 
Shah Darrah), and to a defile (Darrah i Khyber, Darrah i Bolan), 
the word Kotal is applied to a ridge either rising from the plain or to 
the surmounting ridge of a Pass; and the Pass that puzzled the wide- 
awake author of the Recent History, the ** Daylight Traveller,” to 
account for its name, is called Haft kotal, or seven ridges. 

It is a pity, however, that the natives were not taught by our 
Recent Panjab authority to call it Haft kotalak, and that Europeans 
were not taught to translate it the seven paslets, and this néew-coined 
word might be entered in the dictionaries in which Kotal is not to be 
found opposite to Kotalak. 

The word for a ridge must not be confused with the one for a 
spare horse led in state before a chief. I hope the author of the Recent 
History of the Panjab will next give us the Recent, History of the 
Protected Sikh States, and in the Preface parody the above quotation 


thus— 


oe a aa . = 
< © on s -. . 2; e. : and 


had travelled in\the country, yet when the British attacking force was 
at Thanésir, and the insurgents in Kythul, no information regarding 
the fort was to be procured.” 

L was only three days in Peshawar in 1837, and was never again in 
that neighbourhood until with General Nott’s force in 1842. 

From Dacea to Peshawar there are four roads ; the Khyber, Abkha- 
nah, Karapah, and Tatara. pet; 

Dacea contains 100 houses of M omand Afghans, of the clans Alawzai, 
Morcha-khel, and Moosdézai, who act as guards to travellers” and 
kafilas, who without them are sure to be plundered, ) 
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; = 2 
No revenue is received from these people ; on the contrary, they wer 
always paid by the rulers of Caboo] for keeping the above roads opén, ; 
which they shut immediately their pay was stopt or kept in arrears. 


Their charge for protection is, “ 
On every horseman, or horse load, .. ‘“s +» 2/3 rupees. 
On every camel load, or pair of kajawahs, .. -- 38/3 ditto. 
On every foot passenger, és ia es -- 2/3 ditto. 





Their chief is Sa’Adat khan, who has command of three of the roads, 
Tahtarah, Abkhanah, and Karapah, as well as the river route by raft 
from Jelalabad to Peshawar. He lives at Sulpoor on the other side 
(from Dacca) of the river. He is in the employ of the rulers on a 
salary of 12,000 rupees, and the Momands on the above roads, esti- 
mated at 45,000, acknowledge him as chief. 2 

On every traveller by raft, one rupee is levied. The roads on this 
(the south) side of the river,.-which flows from west (Cabool) to east 
(Peshawar), are hilly, having many ascents and descents. 

The road to Peshawar called Karapah, on the other side of the river, or 
is also billy and difficult, but not so much so as the others, it being 
possible, with management, to get guns over it. They have now stop- 
ped it up. 

The other two roads, Abkhanah and Tahtarah, are safe. 

The Khyber road is that for artillery and armies, but the Khyberies 
are great robbers, and often render a passage by it unavailable. Their 
word is not to be depended on. They are said to amount to 35,000 
matehlock men. ‘There are few habitations on the road, and even off 
the road they (the Afreedees) live a good deal in caves. | “ES 

Their chief is Khan Bahadur, by clan a Malik Deen-khel. He and 
Saleem khan Jopa command 8,060. Abdul Kadar khan, Maddat 
khan and Alladad khan, Zakha-khels, command 10,000, —- 

‘The Kukee-khels are 12,000. The Kumbar-khels 10,000. _Alam 
seas Orakzai commands 10,000. The Shanwarees are C000 Ait 
these have their share in the Khyber. 2s 
~ Other portions of these tribes reside at Barah and Saaanlhs boti they 
all have a share of the pay allowed by the rulers, and of the collec- 
tions. on the road at the tolls, and for Bodrakahs or guards, and all take 
their t turn of servige in the Pass. PE 
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From Dacca to Jamrood is in all 24 kos.* * 

From Dacca to Huft Chah (7 wells) is 4 kos; these were sunk it ts 
said by a Cafer king of old, named Bagram, for the convenience of 
travellers. In those days the land around them, it is said, was culti- 
vated. Their depth has never been ascertained. They are situated 
on the high road, four to the East and three to the West of it. The 
place is infested by thieves, and there is no water or habitations. 

The Khyber Pass isa defile between hills, the eastern one belonging 
to the Shanwarees. ‘The road runs from Northto South. From Huft 
Chah to this Kotal of Sande khanah, is six kos. Below the Kotal (pass) 
immediately on the road a little to the South, on the skirt of the hill 
near a ravine, there is a spring of water of one mill strength, flowing 
from East to West; to the West there is a very high hill on which is 
a fort‘of the above named Cafar king, said to have been destroyed 
by Hazrat Alle, who defeated him, and opened the Khyber. It is 
now in ruins; there is a little cultivation here, which is a Caffila and 
army stage. It is on the boundary of the Zakha khel, and Than- 
wareeg. 

There are two roads up the hill, one to the East below the brow, 
having four windings and ascents and descents three kos in extent; 
the other by the stream along a ridge, two windings and ascents and 
descents one kos in extent, not a gun road. On reaching the top the 
road is again level to Gurheelalbeg, which is four kos and a stage. 
There are twelve small square forts, having each a lofty towerand eight 
guz high many of which are hostile to each other. It is the boundary 
of the Zakha khel. There are 1500 matchlock men in these forts. 
There is cultivation round the forts, but the inhabitants gain their 
livelihood by robbing on the highway. 

Even when royal armies paid for their passage, the advance and 


: (Aer baggage generally suffered. 
The Khyberee mothers are said to accustom theif children’ from 


the age of five to six years to steal, beginning with neighbour's fowls, 
their spinning wheels and other household utensils, stinting them in 
food the days they are not successful. Sayuds, Molvees and Fakeers are 
not respected by them, and in stripping them, they jokingly say 
they intend to hang up their clothes as holy relics in their houses. 


* The details are in kachah, or short kos. 
U 
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From Gurheelalbeg*to Alle Musjid, which is in the centre of the 
Pass, is four kos in a defile, the road is level and a stream runs in it: 

‘I'wo kos from Gurheelalbeg towards Alle Musjid, from the hills to  & 
the West of the road, a spring of water of seven mill strength gushes | 
out, and flows along the high road to the south. 

In the Darah, there are Zaitoon, Baloot and other jungal trees, 
From this spring one short (kachah) kos further, the Pass contracts, 
and is covered with large stones, the water flowing over them; over 
and through which people get their beasts of burden with difficulty, _ 
and it is not even pleasant for horsemen. This place is reckoned the — 
exact centreof the Khyber. From this gorge to the fort of Alle Musjid ~~ 
is one kos. P, 

It is situated on a high hill, and was of old there. Dost Mahammud 
Khan, has rebuilt it for the protection of travellers, and for fear of 
the Sikhs, and garrisoned it with 100 men. It is very difficult of 
approach, and is situated on. the hill that rises from the west of the 
road. There is a little level ground to the east. The fort »as built 
originally by the kings of old, more it is said as a toll. “t 

From Alle Musjid to Jabagai is three kos, a halting place, but no 
habitations. From Jabakee (also called) there are two roads. One | 
to the south, called the Dahan-i-Darrah (mouth of Pass) road, to 
which entrance itis four kos, level and winding, abounding with canes 
and rushes, having a running stream. After leaving the Pass ar i 
entering the plain, there is a village of Khaleels named Jangoo. ; 

The second road from Jabakee to the east is over hills known as the 
Shadee and Bagyaree road ; it is winding, and the distance to Jamrood 
is four kos, in which there are three Kotals. Jamrood is the name of 
a village at which the Khyberees used to collect tolls, and give guarc 
One and a half kos after leaving the Pass there is a rising arcandea 
which Ranjeet Singh has built a new fort. From Jamrood to Pen 
— ~~ swar "is five ko? to the east over a plain. 

«A give my Meerza’s (he was so from 1838 to 1842) account of tha 
: Khyber, that from it judgment may be formed of the soruliny: with 
which he prosecuted enquiries. ; 7 
- The third road from Dacca to Peshawar is the Taktarah one, twenty 
“kos jn extent, very difficult, (the details are in kachah or short kos.) 
From Dacca to the east, three kos, is Kongah, ne the river to the 
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north, and hills to the south. It contains 230*houses of Momands of 
the clan of Alamzai and Marchah khel, under Saadat Khan, and three 


Hindoo shops. From thjs village guards are procured, their chief is 
Daeem. 


The rates for guards are, 


A camel load or pair of Kajawahs, .. 32 rupees. 
A yaboo load or horseman, o. on y» 
A bullock “or ass load, ce. dae = we Ese, hae ¥ 
A foot passenger, .. .. : $ 


*-* ** ms | yp, 


The guards are of the clans of Shanwarees and Afreedes, who with 
Momands and Balagoorees hold the road. 

The chief of the Shanwarees is Rahmat Khan; those of the Bala- 
goorees are Ahmad Khan, Rahat Khan, Afzal Khan and Shahnawaz 
Khan, Shamsodeen Khan, and Shahabudeen Khan. The Sham- 
sarees amount to 8,000, the Balagooreeg to 8,000, and the Momands 
to 4,000. They live in difficult parts of the mountains. They are 
by occupation guards and muleteers, many mules being produced in 
their country. MHalfa kos after leaving Kongah there is an ascent of 
one and a half kos, and after it a second ; when both are surmounted, 
a plain is entered of four kos extent, on which off the road are twelve 
forts of Momands. There is a well on the road not bricked, is finished 
with masenry for the use of travellers. 

From this well there are two roads; one to the south-west is the 
Rahtarah, and the one direct in front to the south, is the Abkhanah 
one. 

On the Rahtarah road, three kos from the well, are two forts, which 
is the first stage from Dacca. 

«From these forts the road for ten ‘kos is isin a defile having a running 
stream, and plenty of trees, but no habitation. The stage is at the 
foot of a hill. ° 

On leaving this a hill is ascended called the Koh-i-Khuda (hill of 
God) for seven kos, After which is a second hill called Koh-i-Rusool, 
(hill of the Prophet) having an ascent of six kos, and descent. It is 
also called the Tahtarah hill. There are other five lesser hills to sur- 
mount, having ascents and descents of three and four kos. There are 
no habitations on the road, but after descending each hill a small 
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stream is met, sufficient for drinking purposes. The Shanwarees and 

Balagoorees are here mixed. 

For the next four kos the road is very difficult, over ascents and 
descents to the Darrah of the Balagoorees + after passing through which 
the village of Isportang, belonging to the Barozai Khaleels, on the plain 
of Peshawar, is reached. 

The Abkhanah route from the well where the Tahtarah road branches 
of, is as follows: . a 
One kos to the south from the well there is a Kotal to be ascended, 
after which for one and a half kos, there is a plain and then a second 
Kotal one kos to descend. At the bottom the Cabool river runs, and 
this isa stage; the ferry is called Guzar-i-Guttah, there is asmall plain 
but no habitations, the inhabitants having their dwellings and shops 

in the hills above, for the accommodation of travellers by raft. On 

a Caffila arriving, these people descend and prepare rafts of inflated 

bullock hides to cross the Caffila, if they have Badrakahs or guards 

with them. It is impossible to cross the river but by raft, and as the 
stream is confined by high overhanging hills, it is very difficult to 

proceed along the bank over them, either backwards or forwards, a 

camel not being able to go. The stage belongs to the Momands under 

~ Saadat Khan. On crossing the river there is no open space, and a halt 
is made among the rocks on the river side, of only sufficient duration 

Ps to reload the beasts of burden. 

The road then for four kos, is an ascent up the brow of hills, with- 
out water or habitations, much infested by thieves. 

Then the village of Hyder Khanee is reached, which is surrounded 
on all sides by hills. The inhabitants live in mat huts, which amount 
to 100, and there are 200 machlock men ; this is a stage. | 

ie Thence the next five kos are over mare and descents; Zaitoon 

: ‘and Baloot trees are plentiful, as well as the matting grass ; Weyge 

cupation of theeinhabitants is mat-making, men and women. They 

sd do not wear leathern shoes, but grass sandals, which they wear in and 
out of doors, on the hills and in the plains ; they are called a or 

~~ Psaplai. ‘ am 

ath Thence five kos the road is hilly, having ascents and descents to 

___ Miehnee, which is situated below hills, on the river, which is to the 

2 south, ‘There are two villages furnishing 700 matchlock men. _ The 
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names of their Maliks are Buland, Rusturfi Khan, and Rahmut 
Khan, Moorchuh khel Momands under Saadat Khan. Although on 
the river side, their lands depend on the rain, being elevated. The 
inhabitants’ occupations are guards and grain merchants, carriers, and 
mat-making. On the other side of the river are the Buzazai Khaled 
Affghans dependent on Peshawar. 

The river is crossed on rafts, the charge for a load being 2/3 rupees, 
for a foot passenger 1/12 rupee, for a bullock or ass 1/6 rupee. The 
Badrakahs from Peshawar toward Cabool charge as follows : 


A horseman, ee ‘ie ive — -- 21/3 rupees. 
A yvaboo or mule load, ... wd wi sine 2 2/3 ea 
A. bullock or ass, .. _ +. os sine, Gi RAL ee op 
Foot traveller, .. ce 7 =F ad M3 iss 


The Badrakahs pay for crossing the rivers. 

The fourth, or Karapah road, is as follows: 

From Dacca the Cabool river is crossed by boat to Lalpoor, a large 
village, containing 3000 houses and 120 shops. Saadat Khan resides 
here. The distance by this road to Peshawar from Lalpoor is twenty- 
eight kos. 

From Lalpoor to the north, at three kos, there is a Kotal called 
Khurpash, which is a winding ascent for four kos. It may be practi- 
cable for armies and guns. The next seven kos, to the stage, is level, — 
which is called Murdar Dand ; no habitations. 

The next stage is eight kos, to Gandawah, also called Gandaw. 

The road then goes eastward eight kos to Shabkadar, a village of the 
Duabah of Peshawur. : ) 
.. Between Murdar Dand and Garfdawah, there are two small Kotals, 


_ glndefrom the latter place to the mouth of the defile, there are two 


Kotals, one large and one small, and others besides. In thé large 
Kotal there are capacious caves, in whch merchants and travellers 
spend the night. The road of Karapah is held by the Alamzai Mo- 
mands, under Turbaz Khan, the son of Mazulla Khan, a relation of 
Saadat Khan’s, and chief of 24,000 men. 

Of these four roads, I (Alle Mulla) travelled by the Abkhanah, to 
Peshawar. 


- 
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From a Dufter at PeShawar, I procured the following, estimate of 
the area of the different dependent pergannahs : 


| ' 


© 
Total No. of Jarebs. 

W CORO fees i ca Mae Ses 125,000 : 

Mandad, 1,000,000 

Jagharzai, .. .. 22,000 

Bajour, A eT ae 1,25,000 z 

Bunker, 55 eet ale 22,000 


—_——. _-«-« ;$$Uncultivated. Cultivated. 





3,94,000 1,384,700 2,59,.300 

Tarah and Bangash,... .. 98,500 38 300 60,200 
Orakzai and Bangash-i-Pay- | 

: A hae Ly i 98,000 48,000 50,000 


Dahman and Banoo, .. .. 98,300 48,300 50,000 
Khosh and Marwah,-. .¢. 98,000 48 OVO 5V0,00U0 
Khattaks Balla and Hayan, 1,90,000 40,000 1,500,000 
Wazeerees,.. .- «+ «+ 3,00,059 1,00,050 2,00,000 
Torees and Jajees, .. . |,60,000 60,000 1,00,000 
Suburbs (Ahaf) of Peshawar, 3,90,000 

Mohmands, van. ~é eels ou 


Khaleels, .. .-. «- ++ 80,000 44,300 35,700 
; Daoodzais, .. -.. -- -- 70,000 30,000 40,000 
Khaldsh, ........o+hsvssses 4)70;,000 35,000 35,000 
Duabah, te aia irl a be 7V,000 30,000 40,000 
Hashtnagar, Ke Ss Si steemao,OO0 18,000 22,000 


Gardens of Kashbah Bagram 

and Shake Mahal, ... 40,000 7,000 33,000 
Peshawar, by another account I procured, is said to have a reven 
— of 9,15,300 rupees, derived from 3,24,000 Jarebs, divided into 7 Per- 
gunnalfs. Pergunnah Ist.—The Khaleels 25,000 houses in 41 villages, — 
, yielding a revenue of 1,05,000 rupees from 70,000 Jarebs. The chiefs 
| 1g Arbab Janea Khan, Sadmast Khan, and Arbab Zaeed Khan, 

_ --Miuhee Khel Khaleel. 

3 Ad _ Pergunnah 2nd.—The Momands 38,000 houses in 55 villages, con- 
y ing 84,000. Jarebs, under Ghazeedeen Khan, Kareem Khan, and 

PA " Mahommad Khan, paying a revenue of 1,60,000 UPORS Y. ae 
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Pergunnah 3rd.—The Duabah 25,000 houses in 5 villages, contain- 
ing 70,000 Jarebs, under Arbah Abdulla Khan, Gagynnee Mandezai 
Khaleel and Arbab Harhza Khan and Arbab Sikandar Khan, paying 
a revenue of 1,50,000. 

Pergunnah 4th.—Hashtnagur, 22 villages, 25,000 houses, 40,000 
Jarebs, under Izzat Khan and Shahnawaz Khan Malmandzai, paying * 
a revenue of 90,000 rupees. 

Pergunnah 5ih.—Daoodzais, 70,000 Jarebs, 20,000 houses, under 
Arbab Saadut Khan and Shahpasand Khan and Ahmad Khan ; reve- 
nue 1,03,000 rupees. 

Pergunnah 6th.—Shahee Mahal round the town, is applied to the 
cultivation in the old royal gardens ; the Kasbah of Bagram contains 
40,000 Jarebs, and pays a revenue of 50,000 rupees. 

Pergunnah 7th.—The Khataks, revenue 1,50,000, under son of 
Abbas Khan and Ameer Khan, 70,000 houses in 67 villages. 

There is a Tappah also, called Khalsah, that the kings of old did 
not include in their revenue, but set apart for their household expenses. 
The Barakzais collect, it is said, 56,000 rupees from it. 

There is also the Sayer of Peshawar, called kacheree, which produces 
1,25,000 ; another Pergunnah of Peshawar is the Eesafzais to the 
North, 130 villages and 2,25,000 Jarebs. 

This tribe inhabiting Swat, Bunher, and Sama are estimated, or 
rather were, at 9,00,000 spearsmen and matchlock men. I have heard 
from old and respectable and well informed men @gf this tribe in 
Bunher, that Ameer Khan, their progenitor, had one son, Eesaf, who 
again had three sons and one daughter, Mandad, Malee, and Ako, 
and that the Malezais and Mandadzais inhabit Bunher, and the 
Akozais Swat, and the Tarkareen, called after the daughter of that 

vame, inhabit Bajour. 
at the Mandad and Razad clans of Mandezais inhabit the Sama 
(ievel) and have 69 villages, and musters 2,28,006 matchlock men, 
horse and foot, (2,09,000 foot, 19,000 horse,) and have 1,92,000 Jarebs 
of land. Should a powerful Government ever arise, 14,00,000 rupees 
might be collected. i | | 

The Malezais and Mandzais are in Bunher, having 70 villages and 
1,00,000 matchlock men. It lies north of Sama, (93,000 foot, 7,000 
horse.) They have 50,000 Jarebs of land. | 


: rr e" 







‘Khan, sons of Hamza Khan, son of Ashraf Khan, of Shah Kadar. 
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The Akozais inhabit Deer and Swat, mustering 1,95,000 matchlock 
men, (1,488,000 foot and 47,000 horse.) ° 

Deer and Swat contain 83,000 Jarebs. It4s said that the whole of " 
the Eesafzais matchlock men are estimated on the Hujrah. Each 
Hujrah contains 13 rebs, and each reb 19 zeer, each zeer 12 bakh- 
rahs, (shares) and each share 9 keelbahs, and to each keelbah 60 seers 
seed, and for every seer seed one Jareb, and every share furnished 
six matchlock men, foot or horse. . ie 

The Eesafzais have another custom, that of changing their villages 
and lands every two or three years. 

Another Pergunnah is that of Bajour, inhabited by the descendants 
of Tackareen, and contains 1,25,000 Jarebs. The kings of old collected 
1,40,000 rupees, they are now independent. The chief is Meer Alum 
Khan, who has thirteen guns, and seventy Shakuns, and 2,000 
Jazaeels of Zattulla Khan’s time. This Zattulla Khan is said to have 
been a Lodee, left by Aurangzeb as Governor of Peshawar, and to 
have made 12,000 of these long pieces, for taking effect on the Teerahs 
and Khyber robbers on their heights, of 24 gaz in length ; these Jazacels 
are called after him. 

Bajour of old depends on Peshawar, from which it is N. w. It 
has to the north the Cafers,* with whom constant war is waged. 

Another Pergunnah is Cuner, containing 46,000 Jarebs, which paid 
34,000 rupees to the kings of old- Ahmad Shah Duranne gave it to 
Sayad Hajeeh, whose sons are the present chiefs, one named Sayad- 
wodeen ; 20,000 matchlock men can turn out, (3,000 horse and 17,000 
foot.) 

No revenue was taken by the Sadozyes; Mahummad Azeem Khan, 
from Jalalabad, attacked Sayad Hajeeh, and making him prisoner, if 
fixed the revenue of his country at 30,000 rupees. A farther ecqout 
of Cuner is contained in Part I. of this account. = 

The following is a more detailed account of the Duabah, which is 
inhabited by Zagyanees, under Arbab Abdulla Khan, and Sikandar 





- They formerly received 4,000 rupees pay from the kings, and furnished . 
800 « cavalry and 8,000 infantry. There are 48 villages in the Duab, 
_ Smpenins 6,640 houses, and paying a revenue yearly of Rs. 1,21,310. 
ib ikl _ * (Siyah-Pésh.)—Eps. | phew eyo 4 
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I also gained the following particulars of 'Hashtnagar. It contains 
twenty villages, and 40,000 jarebs. The revenue is 95,000 rupees. 
The ruler is Sayud Mah&mmad Khan, brother of Sultan Mahammad 


Khan. He has a body of 700 cav velrys and 40U foot. The villages are 
as follow :— 


Noushera, .. 6000 Rs. under Mulla Ghulam Kadir, 3000 Jarebs. 
Wee eee. ke ws ee we. ep ae enoe SO $3 
Kheskhee, ee ek cee eS) Sk) ea, eee = 


ites. <> At) <an es a*-. oe > ae we =F 70 ¢s 
Padang, at) CH ve ch me. = Se: . mle eee *s 
Bhabda, oe, SOOO ee ee 66 ‘oo: ee | Sn tee eee 
Charen «se GOU0O  ~. «: ws «es 02 -0slln a eee 
Gudee Bayaz Nu- | 

alls es” os meet ee a rrr tee a 
Gudee Hamud : 

Gol, =. ex ic} ; ; oa 100 ~~ ss; 


"Guoee make khel, G00 <2 «s <« =» 6% se) a Sone 


Jum Darasha 

Nujan, ..- BOO'§. 20 se c« <0» «jas s). Jae eee 
Based, -- 22 2000 on. os ce 2. oe oe cies Un oe 
GGRIIATIERS: ce =GO000. cc «+ co *% (be. 0m) ine munmpoee 
Omarzai, aN). .c es. ce os. 00, Sa =ceee eee 
Sherzai, Be OG00 «> <6 se .0* «©. «= eee 
Gudee Bunda 

Nujan kheil, 1000 . eae oe we we’ 86) > 
Tangee, » 12.000 .- es o «We ae ee ee os 
under Malahs Dost Mahammad and” Afzal Khan. \ 


7 The. fort of Hashtnagar has two sates and two guns. 
ee 


" 


‘ 
7 7 
- 


| 


< 


rom Peshawar eastward, I proceeded twenty-four kos to Desee on 
the other side of the Sandye river, included in the pergannah of 
Hashtnagar, inhabited by Mahammadzais. The former chiefs were 
Meer Baz Khan and Shahnawaz Khan; the present are Meer Ah- 
mad Khan, the son of Zardad Khan Bamezye, on the part of Sayad 
“Mahammad Khan. The revenue is 1000 rupees, there are 700 jarebs” 


dependent on the rain, and 200 jarebs watered by six wells. The — 


river water is not available for cultivation. There are 200 houses 
- 4 x ~ 
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and four Hindoo shops, seventy footmen and ten horsemen, There 
is a ferry boat on the river, used by merchants who trade between the 
Eesafzais and Peshawar. Two crops a yea? are produced of wheat, ’ 
barley, Indian corn, and cotton. The inhabitants are at enmity 

with the Eesafzais regarding the pasturage of their herds on the plain 

to the east. The river is to the west of the village in which there is - 

an island on which cattle are grazed. 

Three kos to the south is the village of Kheshkeey which is on the _ @ 
river also, having a ferry boat. ‘There are two kandees, one called 
Bur kandee of Shekhs and Nujan khels, and the other kandee of 
Panchtana. The former has 600 houses, under Nujan Afzal and 
Nujan Ahmad Kheshkee. Panjtana has 1,700 houses and twenty- 
five shops of Hindoos. Both hamlets could furnish 300 matchlock- 
men, (260 foot and 40 horse.) It was formerly under Shahnawaz 
Khan Mahammadzai. 

Between the two kandees there is an earthen mound on which are 
Cafer ruins. Across the river to the west there is a bela, (island) 
on which cattle are grazed. The river water is not available for culti- — 
vation. There areseventy wells in thevillage. The revenue is 6,000 
rupees included in Hoshtnagar. To the N. E. there is a plain called 
Merd, on which the plant called, in Persian Ushlan, and in -Pushtoo 
Sanari, which is burnt for ishkhar (potash,) which is exported in thou- 
sands of .kharwars by Khattak and Ormar merchants. It gives a 
greater returnefor labour than cultivation of grain. The inhabitants 
have 1000 cows, 700 buffaloes, 4000 sheep, and many asses, and are ~~ . 
chiefly traders. They were at enmity formerly with the men of 
Noushera and the Eesafzais, @. ¢. before Runjeet Singh subdued the 
country. ; ° 

It is three kos from Kheshkee: to Noushera south-east. The chief 
was formerly Shahnawéz Khan, son of Faiztalah Khan ; now Runjeet 
Singh has given it to Sardar Saiyad Mahammad Khan. The head- 
man is Mulla Ghulam Kadur, the Sardar’s Naib. Is revenue is 6000 
rupees. There are 6000 houses, and 120 of Hindoos, and 200 shops, 
and 1000 matchlock men. The Parachahs are chiefly traders, The 
river is to the west of the village. There is a ferry boat. tie 
3 - Round Noushera there are 1000 jarebs of watered land, and 200 
wells. 
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To the north of Noushera there is a hill called Tarkai, on which are 


the remains of Cafer buildings, and to the east there is a rising 
ground. Shahr-i-Safa, known as Shahr-i-Sabbak, on which are also 
Cafer remains, but no towers or minarets. : 

Below the skirt of the hill to the N. E. of the river are some. 
houses of Afghans. ‘There is another rising ground to the east, called 
Zadah Nujanah, and also the hill of A’dam and Durkhanee; the 
shrine of these overs being below the hill on the south side, where 
there are also seventy houses of Afghans, and these two hillocks are 
near each other on the river between Noushera and Acora. 

Across the river to the west there is another village also called 
Noushera, on the road newly built by Runjeet Singh, as is the fort. 
It was ruined by former rulers and by robbers. There are 200 houses 
a bazar, and a mandee. 

I learnt that one Abdu Rahman, son of Imamudeen Parachah, a 
resident of Noushahrah, found a vessel ‘of old gold coins on the neigh- 
bouring hill, and that on its becoming known, he suddenly decamped 
at night with his family to Kuram, in the vicinity of Bungash. 

Leaving Noushahrah to the south, and passing the above hill, I 
entered the plain of the Eesafzais ; the road leads through a defile inthe 
hill called Tarkai, with difficulty passable to guns. 

Two kos from Tarkai in the plain is a tank called Ateeh, and be- 
yond it one kos, on the river bank, there is a road over an eminence on 
which are remains of Cafer buildings ; and three kos further is another 
eminence ealled Dakhla, also having ruins on it. Two kos further is 
an eminence called Taree, also crowned with ruins, as well as with 
seattered houses of Affghans. . 

Two kos further on, there is a Jofty eminence called Baba Deree, 


* “Sn which there is a square fort, built by Malik Daleel khan. 


There are 700 houses of Eesafzais, and four wells and geveral 
young mulberry trees. The inhabitants are chiefly herdsmen: they are 
on good terms with Daleel khan, son of Jalal khan of Taroo, and at 
enmity with Ahmad khan, son of Lashkaree khan, of Hootee. 

Half kos further on is the village of ‘Toroo, and before reaching it is 
Kacho Daree, on which there are also Cafer remains. 

‘There is a stream called Kalpanee, running from north to south 
through the village of Toroo, on which there are water wheels. Most 
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a 
of the Mandad Eesafzais get their drinking water from this stream, 
which is fed from a spring. It has great capabilities, which might be 
brought to account by a powerful government. It is not much used 
“by the tribes on account of their internal feuds. The villages im- 
mediately on its banks cultivate vegetables, Indian corn, and a little 
sugar-cane. 

The reason that the Eesafzais never paid revenue is variously given. 
An account is, that the Eesafzais gave great annoyafice to the autho- 
rities of the emperor Akber, when building the fort of Attock, and 
therefore when it was finished, a force of 12,000 men under the 
Wazeer Beerbal, was despatched against them, which was utterly 
destroyed by a miraculous shower of stones which fell on them in 
the Kala defile, brought down by the curses of a mad Eesafzai fakeer, 
by name Jahan khan, an Umar khel, who received some injury from 
one of Akber’s authorities. 

Akber granted them, in fear, a perpetual indemnity from taxation, 
and none of the Chaghatai, Moghul, or Affghan monarchs assessed 
them until the time of Runjeet Singh, who took advantage of their 
internal dissensions to get possession of the greater part of Samméa, from 
which he levies revenue only by yearly sending a large force to collect it. 

. Nadir Shah is also said to have remitted their revenue on account 
of their restoring to him his crown, which one of them stole while 
he was encamped near the Attock or Indus. Some say that it was 
remitted by a monarch, who became alarmed at getting 9,00,000 spears 


of revenue, which he once ordered to be collected at the rate of one 


from every house. Others gay that it was remitted in consideration 
of the poorness of their country,eand on condition of their eternally 
‘waging a religious war of extermination against their northern neigh- 
bours, the Cafers. 

‘ Mapdad is said to have had five sons, whose descendants occupy the 
_  Samm4 country of the Eesafzais (Afghanee) or Yoosafzais (Persian). 
we ne Kamal and Aman were two brothers, whose descendants were called, 
hal and. are so now, Kamalzais and Amanzais. mae 
- ote, ‘The former are again divided into Mishar, (elder) Kamalzais, and 
"aes Kishar (younger) Kamalzais. _ aw sP LL, Hk 
tS oSher: ‘The Mishar Kamalzais hold the villages of Hotee, Mardan. » Mayar, 
[ ianiBaghanin. each containing abeut 2000: houses, Their chief oc- 
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cupation is trade in saltpetre. Their chief ‘is Ahmad khan, son of 
Lashkaree khan of Hotee, who collects the revenue for Runjeet Singh 
from these four villages.* 

The Kishar Kamalzais hold the villages of Torco, Ghala Deree, and - 
Gujar Gadee, containing each on an average 2000 houses and 200 
shops, to which merchants from Swat, Michnee, and the Punjab resort. 
Their chief is Daleel khan, son of Jalal khan, who is an enemy of 
Ahmad khan’s,*the latter having with the assistance of the Sikhs 
taken possession of his estates. Each of those villages could furnish 
700 foot and 80 horse. Ahmad khan is a son-in-law of Anayatullah 
khan of Swat. 

From Toroo to the east four kos are the Amanzais, who are again 
divided into Doulatzais and Ismailzais. 

The Doulatzais hold Gurhee Amanzai, Gurhee Kapoorah, Shahbaz 
Gurh (Kot), and Derah Gurhee, each of which villages contains on 
an average 4000 houses, and could furnish 2000 foot and 200 horse. 
Their chiefs are Nasarulla khan, Namdar khan, and Ameer khan. 

The Ismailzais hold Gumbat, and Barah Kot, and two other vil- 
lages, each containing on an average 4000 houses and 200 shops, and 
being capable of furnishing 1000 miatchlocks. They have to the west 
the Kalpanee stream generally speaking, but there are villages on either 
bank. Their chiefs are Mansoor khan and Zyarat Wan. Sardar 
Huree Singh took away from the Ismailzais two guns that they 
had. The Amanzais have 3000 jarebs watered by the rain, and 1ovo 
jarebs watered by the Kalpanee. They have internal feuds, and are - 
constantly employed in fighting among themselves, or in robbing the 
highway. ‘They are somewhat held in restraint by Ahmad khan, the 
Sikh spy. The ground on the borders.of the Kalpanee, is capable of 


* “being cultivated toa great extent were safety secured the cultivator bya 


powerful government, and lacks of rupees of revenue might be collect- 
ed; much of the land is capable of giving a ten-fold return on the 
seed. Tr 

The Sama country is bounded on the west by Asnee Kot, on the 
east by the Abaseen (Indus) at Amb, and Daraband on the south by 
the Attock (Indus), and on the north by Swat, Buner and Sudoom. 
It is 88 kos by 26. A particular account of the villages in it has 


(— been given to Major Leech, by Shekh Khashalee, 


7 - 
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The country of Sama chiefly depends on the rain, and grows one 
crop. In some parts two crops are grown, where running water is 
procured. P 

The whole of Sama is said to be able to furnish 2,30,000 foot, and 
12,000 horse. 

From Gurhee Amazai to the north, towards Sudoom, fourteen kos, 
is the hill called Kadamar, beyond which is the village of Garyala, 
consisting of LOO houses on an eminence. This hill Pass*is the boundary 
of Sama and Sudoom. ‘The village contains seventy matchlocks, foot- 
men, and six horse, under Lashkaree khan, who is at enmity with 
Mansoor khan, and friend with Nasarulla khan. 

Two kos further is Gulyara, a fort on an eminence, of a square 
construction, containing forty kos within and 400 around it, with seven 
shops, and furnishing 200 foot, 27 horse, under Mansoor khan, and 
VYakoob khan, and Maddat khan. There are 700 jarebs in cultiva- 
tion. Below the fort, there is 4 stream running from north to south. 

Three kos further to the east is a hill called Doda, on which there 
are 400 houses under Afzal khan. Cultivation 600 jJarebs. 

One and a half kos to the north is the village of Sirah Derai, con- 
taining 600 houses, furnishing as many foot, and twenty horse, under 
Ashraf khan. Their lands are chiefly /a/mree (dependent on rain.) 
They have some abee, (watered by streams or wells) also. The name 
of the stream is Naraikhod, which rises in the hills to the east. They 
are enemies of the men of Gurhee Amanzai, and friends with the men 
of Taroo. 

Two kos to the north is the village of Machai, containing 160 
houses, under Meer Mobean khan and Ismail khan. Cultivation, lalmee 
and abee, giving two crops. ‘Bhey are independent. 

One kos further is the village of Char Gholai, containing 300 houses, 
under Ameer khan. Cultivation mixed, (lalmee and abee.) They use 
the water of the Naraikhod for drinking: they are Meee ei ge To 
the west in the plain trees abound. 

‘One and a half kos further is the village of Osai, containing 200 
“eye houses, under Meer Mobean. Cultivation 700 jarebs lalmee, and Luo 

2 ) jan ebs abee. ‘The drinking water from the Naraikhod. 
‘wo kos further is the village of Rustam, containing 600 ‘iased, 















under Ramatulla khan. Cultivation 1000 jarebs” tangs; seRfA 809 
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jarebs abee. The drinking water is from a*stream issuing from the 
hills to the north. They are independent. 

One and a half kos fugther to the west is the village of Bazar, con- 
taining 7OO houses, under Mansoor khan. Cultivation 2000 jarebs 
lalmee, and 300 jarebs abee. Drinking water from the stream. 

Further on to the west off the road are the villages of Palee, Chee- 
nah, Suroch and Landai, each containing 300 houses, under Sahab 
Shah Nujan. ‘he cultivation of each, 1000 jarebs lalmee and abee. 

Two kos further on is the village of Alee, containing 700 houses, 


under Mansoor khan. Cultivation 1000 jarebs lalmee, and 100 abee.. 


Independent. 

Further on four kos to the north-east, through a jungle over a wind- 
ing road, two villages are reached, one called Peetawai, the other 
Syarai, under Malik Gujar. They each contain seventy houses. The 
hill which is here called Mabandarai, is the boundary of Sudoom and 
Bunher. The Khatak, Eesafzai, Samah and Peshawar merchants go 
by this Pass to Bunher. It is difficult for laden yaboos, bullocks, and 
asses. ‘The ascent is four kos, and the descent two. 

From the village the road leads to the north, winding up the hill 
which is very thickly wooded, the interwoven branches sometimes 
stopping the road ; it is not of course a road for guns or even camels, a 
horseman being often obliged to dismount and lead his horse. Trees 
of different kinds, among them the Archahand Jalghoza, (fir and pine) 
are to be met with on these hills. The descent into Bunher from the 
top of the Malandasai Pass, is through a ravine. In this part of the 
country Mullahs and students (yalibilms), are much respected. There 
is no water in the Pass, or on the hills. In winter snow falls on the 
Pass, but does not lay on the ground. 3 


YS ""One and a half kos from the Pass is the village of Zangee banda, in 


Bunher, in which there is no water. The inhabitants bring their 
water in pitchers from a spring at the foot of the hill# to the nérth, one 
and a half kos distant. Cultivation 400 jarebs lalmee, and no abee. 
There are 130 houses, under Malik Kadazai. 

| On the road after descending the Pass, there is a shrine, or Mazar, 
of one Shekh Sher Kookho Baba, and a grave-yard. <A fakeer, with 


his wife, officiates at the shrine. Kaffilas take a rest here. It is also 


a stage or halting place. 
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Three kos further t6 the north is a village called Nawai kilee, 
containing 700 houses of Burkhah-khel Eesafzais Bunherwal, under 
Zyarat khan and Meer Sahab khan. ‘The cyltivation is lalmee. 

From this village to the east, in the hills, is a valley called Yoosaf 
Darrah, in which there are 400 houses ; and adjoining it to the north- 
west is another valley, called Ghanum Darrah, containing 800 houses. 
Cultivation lalmee. Trees of the kinds Zaitoon, (olive) Baloot, (holly- 
oak) Archah, (fir) are plentiful, and serve for firewoqd. The interior 
of the valley is attractive and open, but the inhabitants are a lawless 
set, and have many quarrels at the time of changing lands. Their 
chief is Ahmad khan, son of Azad khan. 

One and a half kos further on is the village of Kadappa, containing 
300 houses, under Maddat khan and Muneer khan. Cultivation lalmee. 
Their drinking water is brought from a distance in pitchers on the 
head. They have large flocks and herds. 

Two kos further north is the village of Pishtool Darrah, containing 
1000 houses of Doulatzais, under Manzal khan and Natab khan, em- 
bosomed in hills. Cultivation 2500 jarebs lalmee. Their drinking 
water is brought from a distance from the east. 

To the north of the village the road leads through a defile so 
narrow, that a laden ass passes with difficulty. Half a kos after 
getting clear of the defile a river is reached, flowing from west to 
east through hilly defiles, until it falls into. the Abaseen. It fertilizes 
the whole of the Bunher lands, and those who inhabit its borders 


cultivate rice ‘and chiefly live on it, boiled soft and mixed writs 


ghee. The cultivation Jalmee ; wheat on rising grounds and skirts: of 
hills. 
‘To the north of the road across the river is the village of Shil 


Bandai, containing 400 houses, under Bahadur khan. ——— 


There is another, called Kalpanai, containing 500 houses, under 
Shahdad khan. * 

There is another, called Mash katta, containing 400 houses, under 
Fazal khan, and Bhadur khan, the son of Shahdad khan. "s 


” > 


There is another called Kulgarai, containing 400 houses, under 


N ouroz khan. 


‘There is another called Matwaridain, containing 2000 houses, under | 
‘Mahib khan. They each cultivate the land of their bakhrah, or - 
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share, and pay no revenue. Their Maliks only commanding them 
in feuds with neighbouring Khels. 


Three kos further to the west, after crossing a rising ground, is the 
village of Dakad, containing 300 houses under Azeem khan. 
Two kos further to the north, is the village of Derai, containing 300 


. houses under Hajeah khan. 


Further to the left (north) of the road, is the Burindoo river, flow- 
ing from west to.east; and to the north of the road, a hill has been 
cut through by some king of old to give the river a passage, through 
which it rushes with great violence. The volume may be of 100° 
mill strength. The breadth of the cut may be twenty paces or less ; 
on each side of this hill there is a plain. ‘The name of this cut is 
Soorai kand. 

Five kos further to the west, is the village of Heelai, the road being 
very bad through jungle, and over descents and ascents. The head of 


‘the village is Futteh Ali khan, son of- Madar khan, Ashezai. It is 


divided into fourteen hujrahs, contains 1500 houses and 47 shops. 
The merchants from the Khattak country bring salt, cotton, oil and 
cloth, and take away grain, ghee and honey, to Peshawar. ‘The inha- 
bitants drink the water of the Burindoo, on which there are 25 water 
mills, which grind flour for the whole country. The village is on a 
soft rising ground, on which there are fissures caused by the water on 
all sides. The river passes in rear of the village ; to the south of it fire- 
wood and forage are procured from the hills. The country abounds 
with sheep, cows, buffaloes, and goats. They are friends with the Salar- 
zais and enemies of Doulatzais. Cultivation on rising ground (lalmee) 
2000 jarebs, and on the river bank (g¢bee) 1000 jarebs (rice and Indian 
_corn). - . 

"wo kos further is the village of Dagar, containing 400 houses, 
yinder Bahadur khan. a 

Three kos to the west is a large village called Anghapoor, consisting 
of 14 Hujrahs, containing 92000 houses and 50 shops, under Jarwar 
khan and Rahmat khan. Cultivation 2000 jarebs lalmee, abee 1000 
jarebs; the rubee fusul, wheat and barley ; the inhabitants live princi- 
pally on rice; they are enemies of the Salarzais and friends of the 
Noorzais. 

4y¥ 
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Four kos further is a‘village ona rising ground called Torasak, com- 
posed of 18 hujrahs, and containing 2,500 houses and 50 shops, under 
Bulaud khan, whe is a friend of Tallaleekhan of Heelai, and an , 
enemy of the Salarzais. = 

From Heelai five kos to the east, is the shrine of Peer Baba, the 
spiritual father, and place of pilgrimage of all the people of Swat, 
Bemher and the Eesafzais. There is a village also called Zyarat, 
containing 1,000 houses and 50 shops, under Mytin Sayad, Sarbulund 
Shah and Myung Sayad Ahmad Shah and Afzal Shah, and Maliks 
Saddut khan, Tozal khan, and Ahmad khan. The Zyarat of the 
Peer is surrounded with numerous sheesham, zaitoon and mulberry 
trees. ‘The Zyarat has no dome ; there are two sarcophagus in the 
shrine of ornamented gypsum, over the tombs are narcissus, zambuk : 
and roses growing, and the mujawuns, or officiating priests, amount to 
400 or 500; they receive all votive offerings and offerings as thanks. 
giving. The Shekhs and Sahabzadahs entertain all visitors and stran- 
gers. The whole people of Bunher are more or less influenced and 
guided by these Sahabzadahs. % 

Twelve kos to the north-west is the Kadakad hill, beyond which is 
the Pergunnah of Swat, and on the road are the following six villages. 

Ist. Kingar galai, consisting of 200 houses, under Shahbaz. 

9nd. Chhurai, containing 300 houses and four hujrahs, under Ab- 
dulla khan. 

3rd. Bazarggi, containing 300 houses and four hujrahs, under Azam 
khan. 3 va 

4th. Bam pookhah, containing 200 houses and four hujrahs, under 
Maddat khan. 

5th. Johar, containing 300 houses and four hujrahs, under Maddat 
——... khan. 
¥ 2 i 6th. _ Sugaren, coritaining 500 houses and four hujrahs, under Maa.’ 
gam khan. : BS ng 
iz - Each hujrah contains eighteen bakhrahs, and each bakhrah euel¥e 
rupees, (jarebs?) and to every rupee twenty foot men, and 2 swars. 
Every rupee contains sixty jarebs of land. .0Na?). prises 
ss Their drinking water is from a stream that issues from a ravine. 
ee ‘They are all Salaizais, and are at Ee with the aaa: and 
Ae 
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friends with the Doulatzais, and are indeperfdent. There are 2,000 
jarebs of Jalmee cultivation on rising grounds, and 1,500 abee on the 
banks of the stream, (Shelah.) The inhabitants are owners of large 
herds and flocks. 

There are besides in all directions villages in vallies in the hills. For 
instance, to the east, near the Abaseen river, are the following : 

Bagra, containing 500 houses under Buland khan. Babda ditto 
400 ditto. Padba ditto 500 ditto. Chagharzai ditto 700 ditto, Aman 
khan. Marhadditto 400 ditto. Kot and Cabal. ditto 70U 
ditto, Sahah khan. 

The inhabitants of the above are Sherzais and Eesafzais. Their 
chiefs are Iman khan, Buland khan and Sahab khan. _ 
~ The cultivation is 4,000 jarebs of lalmee, and 1,500 jarebs of abee, 
and each village contains two or three hujrahs each. 

To the west is Ghazee khanah, containing 700 houses and four huj- 
rahs, under Sarwar khan, Gudazai, the dbee cultivation being from the 
Burindoo. 

Three kos further is another village called Nadai, under Ralmat 
khan Gudazai, containing two hujrahs and 200 houses. The above 
two chiefs are friends, and at enmity with Mohsan khan Shamaszai. 

Three kos further is a village called Baee, under Mohsan khan, con- 
taining 400 houses and three hujrahs, and the shine of Sultan Wais 
Baba. 

There is another village called Badshah kilai, containing "400 houses 
of Gudazai, under Noor khan and Zattullah khan. I have heard, as 
1 said before, from old and intelligent men of Bunher, that two of the 
three tribes of Eesafzais inhabit Bunher vizult, Maleezais, and Man- 


deezals. e > 


o> PP""Phe Maleezais are again subdivided into the following five gurohs, 


~ 
, 






Gudazais, Salarzais, Ashezais. The tribe of Top Darrah, and Panch- 

paces. ° . | 

‘The Mandezais are also again subdivided into the two gurohs of 

Doulatzais and Noorzais. The whole pergunnah of Salarzais, con- 

taining twenty-four hujrahs, on each of which matchlocks, horsemen, 

and lands are distributed. The chiefs are Kachkol khan, Baba khan 
The whole purgunnah of Gudazais, contains sixteen hujrahs. 


* 
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That of Ashezais twehty-one hujrahs. 

That of Top Darrah eighteen hujrabs, and that of Panchpaees twenty- 
two hujrahs. * 

The whole of the Maleezais have 10! hujrahs. The Doulatzai, Ma- 
leezais have thirty-one hujrahs, and the Noorzais forty-two hujrahs, 
making in all seventy-three. 

The Gudazais are divided into four Tappahs. MHusen khel to the 
east have four hujrahs, under Sarwar khan. é 

-Husan khel to the north, have four hujrahs, under Kachkol khan 
and Baba khan and Alum khan. Aleesher khels, to the south, have 
four hujrahs, under Nouroz khan, Alee khan and Ahmad Shah 
Megan. 

Ibrahim kbels, to the north-west, have four hujrabs, under Deewan 
Shah. 

Between the Aleesher khels and Ibrahim khels, there is a distance 
of five kos. . 

_ The Salarzai Maleezais have seven villages to the west. 

Hujrai contains three hujrahs, under Shahbaz khan. 

Seegaren contains four hujrahs, under Abdulla khan. 

Kingargalee contains four hujrahs, under Azam khan. 

Seiz contains four hujrahs. 

Bazangai contains four hujrahs, under Azam khan ; Joharand Bam- 
pookhah, contain each four hujrahs, under Sargandai and Hijran. They 
are enemies of the Gudazais. 4 

The Ashezai Maleezais, have three towns. Heelai contains seven 
hujrahs, under Fattalee khan. 

Aughapoor contains seven hujrahs, under Daum Shah. 

Torahsak contains seven hyjrahs, under Afzal khan; each of these 


towns has forty or fifty shops, frequented by Putwad Puklee, — ‘. 


Chuch merchants. 
Top Darrah h&s four villages ; two of them have three feurjtediat ie 
and the other two four each, under Alam khan. 1 adel! 
_ The Panchpaees have five villages ; three of them four hujrahs each, 
and. two of them five each, under Taoos khan and Ghazee khan.  — 
i The Doulatzai Mandeezais have three villages ; Dagar has two huj- 
rahs, under Shah Doula. Six kos to the south, there is a village called 
- Bandeezai, having. five hujrahs, under Fatteh kban. ‘> bya. 2tto ore 
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Six kos to the east, there is a village calltd Thil bandai, having 
eight hujrahs, under Nizam khan. | 

The Noorzai Mandeezais, have ten villages, each of four hujrahs, to 
the north-west, under the Eelem hills; their drinking water being 
from the Burindoo river, and from springs, under hills to the south. 

Their chiefs are Mansoor khan, Ahmad khan and Azad khan. The 
names of the villages are Kharappa, Reega, Noukalee, Sadacheena, 
Derai, Barkalaipanchpao, Deegda, Paltoreen, Kohkandee, two villages, 
upper and lower. 

Another tribe, the Moleezais, are towards the east, at the entrance of 
a valley, at a distance of nine kos. They have two large villages, 
Kalpanee and Talpanee, having each four hujrahs, under Arab Shah 
Bunherwal. The Khattak merchants, bring salt, oi), and cloth, laden 
on bullocks; and take back, ghee, honey and rice. The Maliks levy 
from them as black mail, 1/24th rupee per load. 

Bunher is surrounded or bounded 4n all directions by hills, that 
have separate names. 

To the east, is the Handoo hill, having an ascent of three koe, 
wooded with Jalyhozah, Archah, Zaitoon and Baloot trees, and fre- 
quented by monkeys, bears, hyenas, wolves, the hill Gongawaz, and 
wild goats and parrots, sharaks, and the seven colored bird, the kabk, 
the sisee. : 

Nothing is known of mines in this hill. Scanty streams are fed from 
the melting of the snows on these hills in the winter, and grazing is 
found on it for cattle and flocks in rich abundance. 

This hill is within the jurisdiction of Ahmad Shah, and Deewan 
Shah, Alee, Sher khels. The road over this hill is not practicable for 
camels, it is difficult even for horsemen. The inhabitants on its 


“skirts do not live in forts, but they are rich in flocks and herds. 


To the south there is a hill and a Pass called Mah Buoher, thickly 
populated, and having mines of zak and sulphur. 
To the south are also the M alandarai hills and Ghudoo hills, 


through which there is a road taken by people from Samah to 


Bunher. — | 
"Toe the west there is a hill called Jafar, and another called Koh 


Kanda, abounding with masonry, remains of Cafer buildings, the 


ascent and descent of which is eight kos. It has no mines, is very 
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difficult of ascent, and gnow falls on it. It is within the jurisdiction 
of Malik Buland khan, Sherzai; the alchemist’s plant is found in it. 

There is a hill to the north, called Eelam,eor rather two, one called 
Loee Eelum, and the other Oodookai Eelum, having an ascent of four .. 
kos; snow falls on it to a great extent. It is in the jurisdiction of 
Shahbaz khan, Azam khan, and Abdulla khan, Salarzais, and Ahmad 
Shah Mvyan. In the Pass to the north is the splendid shrine of Sayud 
Meer Alee, Turmezai, known as Peer Baba. From the Handoo to the 
Jafar hills is twenty-nine kos, and from the Malandarai to the Eelum 
hills is twenty-five kos. The Burindoo river runs within these boun- 
daries. It comes from the south by the village of Sugaren, which is 
in a valley and. winding, and fertilizing the land on its banks goes 
east by the villages of Parbha and Jafarzai and Babda, and over the 
plain of Bakda and Marhad, and falls into the Abascen. 

After gaining this information I left Bunher for Swat. 

The whole cultivation of Bunher may be stated at 50,000 jarebs 
lalmee, and 35,000 jarebs dbee. It may be said capable of furnishing “A 
60,000 foot matechlockmen and 5,000 horse, and to contain 111 villages, ; 
large and small. 

From Bunher to Swat, there are three roads: One over the Jwaha- 
rai hills to the south, which are very lofty, having an ascent of seven 
kos, and snow always on its summit. It is not a camel or horse road, 
and foot-passengers even meet with difficulties. On the Bunher side 
of the hill there is a village called Poolhanad, containing 120 houses of 
Gudazais, under Myaén Sayud, Amad Shah, a descendant of My4n we 
Sayud, Munawar Shah, alias Peer Baba; and on the other, or Swat 
side, to the north-east,are two villages, called Sipal Banbai and Mingoda. 
This road bears north-east from Peer Baba, Their chief is Zaidulla 
khan, Baeezai Swatee ; there are 700 houses. The distance from Peer 
Baba to Sipal Bandai is seventeen kos. 

The second road is over the Karakar hill to the north-west. On 
‘acbibanher side is the village of Sagaden, containing 700 houses, under 
Nojef: khan, Kasam khan and Nazeer khan. The atten descent 
' of this hill is nine kos. Oi) mecstialt tech 
_. On the other side is a village called Nawahgai, sd two icisidellibi 
on in Swat is the village of Barah Kot, inhabited by Babazais, under | 
 Ghazan aban son of Mahammud Jeev khan. This road is passable ? 

a | 
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for horsemen and laden bullocks, but on accovint of the robbers, guards 
are required. Many kinds of trees and wild animals are to be met 
with in these hills. . 

The third road is over the Kaleel hills to the south-east, and wind- 
ing- ‘There is a village on the Bunher side, called Garkand, contain- 
ing 600 houses of Salarzais, under Darah Shah. The ascent and de- 
scent is five kos. The road is difficult, and little frequented. The hills 
are plentifully wooded. On the other side are the villages of Janbel 
and Kokarai, each containing 100 houses, under Zafar khan Pabazai. 
From Gohkanda to Kokorai is eight kos. 

I went by the village of Shkha kot. Of the tribes of Maleezais, 
Mandeezais and Akozais, the two former of which inhabit Bunher, and 
the latter Swat. The Akozais are divided into three tribes: Rarenzai, 
Baboozai, and Khwazozal. 

The Rarenzais have 12,000 matchlock men, and 3,500 jarebs lalmee, 
and 1,500 jatebs a4bee, and fifty-two vidlages, under Anayatulla khan, 
son of Abdulla khan, who himself has two villages, one on this side, 
to the west, towards Hashtnagar, and the other on the other side of 
the Mullah kand, called Allahohand, where he resides, to the east in 
lower Swat called Aswat. 

Swat is divided into Sar Swat, Bar Swat and Deer, chiefly under 
Anayatulla khan, and a smal] part, under Zaidulla khan Babozai, 
and Ghazan khan Khwazozai. : 

Some of the villages under Anayatulla khan, are as follows: 

Those towards the Mullah kand are fourteen in number, Vizut, 
Narai, Obo, consisting of 300 houses; Doobandai to the west, con- 
taining 400 houses, half a kos from Mulahkand ; Bhorek to the west, 
one kos, containing 300 houses ;_ Iskhakot to the west, containing 


"a ™ 1,500 houses ; Gadai, two kos, containing 400 houses. Heeran kot, 


containing 500 houses to the north-west, one and a half kos, hav- 
ing 1000 jarebs of lalmee ; Dargai, two and half Fos to the north, 
contains 1,500 houses; Kharkai, two kos to the north-west, contains: 


_ 9790 houses; Dareer, two kos to the north, ‘contains 400 houses ; 


Sanez, two kos to the north-west, contains 400 houses ; Paroo, one and 
a half kos to the west, contains 300 houses; Kaldarah, two kos to the 
north, contains 500 houses ; Kadam khel, one kos to the east, contains 
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- 200 houses; Baghdarah, one kos to the north, under the Malahkand, 


contains 150 houses. 

Between Swat Proper and this Swat, is a,hill over which there is 
a Pass; the name of the hill is Malah kand. 

From Skha kot to the north-east, five kos, is a road partly through 
a defile called Jambar, through which there always blows a violent 
wind ; there are two mounds in the defile, called after Adam and 
Darkhanai, because these lovers met there. . 

There is another unfinished road over the hill to the north, said to 
have been commenced of old by a monarch, named Kumran Shah, 
who intended by it to lead an army to subdue Swat, but died before 
it was finished, and the Swatees destroyed much of his work, and 
opened the road by the defile: traces of this road over the Malah 
kand are still visible. : 

The merchants of Hashtnagar, the Khatah country, the Duabah, 
and Samah, bringing Karbas-cloth, cotton and salt, on camels and 
bullocks, pass into Swat vid Skhat kot, Dargai and Jambar, by the 
Malahkand Kotal. 

al 

The following duties and black mail are levied, 

On a load of Salt, «+ «+ «+ 3 shahees, (1/12th rupee). 
Ditto ditto Cotton, FERC “Ct PE do. 
‘Ditto ditto Ghee,.. ..  ..  «.. 5 do. 
Ditto ditto. Cloths, .. .... 6 do. 
by Anayatulla khan, for which he protects merchants. 


The whole country of the Rarenzais, is under Anayatulla khan. 

After passing the Malahkand, and entering Swat itself, the follow. 
ing Rarenzai villages, under Anayatulla khan, are met: 

Shahar, of 200 houses ; Dahrai, 200 houses ; Jolagram, 300 houses ; 
‘Matkaran, 200 fiouses; Hissar, 200 houses; Tootakan, 200 houses ; 


- Shaibetai, 400 houses ; Batkhelah, 1000 houses ; Nonkalai, 300 houses ; — 


Amankot, 300 houses; Allahdant, 2000 houses ; Bandagai, 100 houses.” 
Besides these there are many smaller villages, none twenty and 
thirty houses each. - 4 oni 
‘The villages that I visited ‘myself, shall be fully described. Vie Qabs 
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Anayatulla khan has married the sister of Zaidulla khan, and thus 
cemented a friendship. By her he has several sons. He is at enmity 
with Ghazan khan of Degr, and Meer khan of Bajour. 

There is another tribe in Swat to the East, called Baboozai, who 
have seventy villages and 18,000 matchlock men, (foot) under Zaidulla 
khan, the son of Hasan Alee khan, and Mazulla khan, the son of 
Jamand khan, a Khankhel. This tribe, especially to the south, is 
very unruly. ‘Ipeir lands are on the skirt of hills, and in valleys and 
on streams, some lalmee and some abee. 

The river Sandai runs through the whole of Swat, from the boun- 
dary of the Rarenzais to that of the Banzais, is one and a half kos. The 
villages are: Bakhta, Tharan, Jalalah, Nawahgai, Natmeda, Dagai, 
Satmeda, Badeekot, Ashteekot, Amboohah, Garhatai, Panjgram, 
Karatai, Namee kalai, Bar kalai, Haibat gram, Koth, Kotagai, Min- 
grawad, Sangootah, Manglawar, Charbagh, Julaibagh, Teekdarai, 
Khoonah kateelah, Saidoo, three villages, Singuradad, Aleegai Sokat, 
Malhar, Kamharkalai bagh, Jooleezai, Alamganj, Matwarairi, Khwa- 
gah khel, Mirgai khel, Barah khel, Panjeegram, Hoodeegram, Jinkai 
khel, Nipkai khel, and Baloogram. 

There are other smaller villages in the hilly valleys. 

Zaiddullah khan pays in ready money, 200 Suwars and 500 foot. 

The third tribe of Swat are the Khwazozais, under Ghazan khan 
the son of Kasam khan, the son of Mulla Ilyas, whose authority over - 
his clan of Deer is great. ' ap atis- 

They are estimated at 38,000 matchlockmen. In the valley of 
Swat there are fifty-four villages, and in the valley of Deer sixty-two 
villages. 

There are two rivers in the Pergannah of Ghazan khan ; the 


Pa Swat river, flowing from south to north, called Sandai, and the Deer 
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river. The villages are mostly in hilly valleys, and few in plains. 
‘There are high hills on all sides. The cultivation tonsists of 38,000 


jarebs lalmee. PK ed 4 
«They are all ‘under Ghazan khan, who in every village has posted 


‘a man of his own as Malik, to hear the complaints of the ryots. — He 
takes 1/5 of the produce, or cultivates 1/5 of the lands. There are 


four small forts, each. having 50 or 8O houses, and villages containing 
rs, . 4z 
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100 and 200 houses, popfilated on the hills. » The villages of the plains 
have each from 500 to 1000 houses. , 

Samah and Khatah merchants bring salt, ql, cotton and cloth, and 
take away ghee, honey, rice and wheat, on bullocks and mules. 

The people that he appoints as Hakims and Maliks of villages, have 
portions of Jand allotted to them in lieu of pay. 

Ghazan khan himself resides in the fort of Deer, and has 140 horse 
and 400 foot constantly about his person, whom he pays in ready 
money. The following are the names of the hills in Ghazan khan’s 
country, 

First Maujah to the south, well wooded, having an ascent of four kos, 
and the same descent. There are plenty amlook and other trees ; snow 
lies on the summit throughout the year. The read from Bar Swat ‘ 
to Deer leads over it, which is impassable to camels and horsemen, 
footmen even finding difficulties. Monkeys, apes, bears and tigers 
abound, and are to be feared, sq are the thieves infesting it; such are 
not to be heard of in the jurisdiction of Ghazan. khan. 

The second hill is the Barawal to the west, having walnut as wellas 
other trees. ‘he ascent and descent are each five kos; much snow 
falls. There is an iron mine. 
= The third hill is that of Deer, to the north, very high, having an 

ascent and descent each of seven kos; snow always remains on it 
throughout the year. 

The fourth hill is called Kumbad, to the east, the ascent is seven, 
and descent six kos. ‘There is an iron mine, the metal of which the 
inhabitants extract. The road to Bajour passes this hill, frequented by 
Bujour, Deer, and Kashkar merchants. Ghazan khan is on friendly 
terms with Shah Katal of Kashkar, and Meer Alam of Bajour, and 


me Fs at enmity with Zaidulla khan, “Babozai Swatee, and Anayatulla es 
_. khan, Rarenzai. | | 
There are a number of hills besides these.. The Khwazozais are = 







_ divided in Maleezais, Shameezai Nurlee khels, geese Pinkee 
Ba Whelan: s 765 gate 
_——s ‘Phe Shameezais to the west, muster 5,000 caste thadiad aii and have 
8,000 jarebs of cultivation, under Buland khan, and Sara’ee, and 

ae see Azam khan. The names of the wlio are;::) saints whine 


9 a.” ; adt he 
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Barangola, contains four hujrahs, under Mahit khan and Buland 
khan. 


Badawan, under Ojee,khan, Ghawaz khan, and Sayud Azam ctsite, 
contains four hujrahs. 
Chack Darrah, under Akal khan, and Dilawar khan, contains four 
hujrahs. 
Sih Sadah, under Noor Alee khan, contains four hujrahs. 
Ooch, under Ghulam Muhaiyadeen khan, and Maksood khan, con- 
tains four hujrahs. 
Katyaree, under Raman Shah khan, contains five hujrahs. 
Shewah, contains six hujrahs, under Munawisar khan. 
Palah Mandai, under Hoora khan, contains four hujrahs. 
Neegwalai, under Ahmad khan, contains three hujrahs. 
Kajookam, under Fazal khan, contains four hujrahs. 
Damghar, under Ghafar khan, contains four hujrahs- 
Seen Sarai, under Aman Shah khan, contains four hujrahs. 
Gadai, under Nyamutulla khan, contains three hujrahs. 
Doorgai contains four hujrahs, under Assalla khan. 
Chalgar, under Muazzam khan, contains four hujrahs- 
Other villages are in the defiles, and on the hills, containing ten or 
twenty houses each. The inhabitants are owners of herds and flocks. 
The Shameezais muster 7000 matchlock men, and have 11,000 ja- 
rebs; Beshah khan is their chief, and Kamal khan, Muazzam khan, 
Kahur khan, and Arsulla khan. The villages extending for fifteen 
kos, are the following, 
Shilpum, contains four hujrahs, under Kahur khan. 
Shakur Darrah, contains five hujcahs, under Arsalla khan. 
Baba khel, under Muazzam khan, contains six hujrahs. 
~~ Teensat, under Padshah khan, contains four hujrahs. 
Khadhadsha, contains four hujrahs, ander Anwar khan. 
‘Baidarah, contains five hujrahs, under Kan khan. e 
-Pursha khel, contains four hujrahs under Kamal khan. 
Kalat, the principal village of the Shameezais, contains fourteen ~ 
hujeahs, under Beshah khan. 
‘Sekhrah, under Kamal khan, four hujrahs. 
Doda, contains four hujrahs, under Ahmad khan. 
Dursha khel has four hujrahs, under Raham khan. 


4 
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The Nepkee khels, ca@#tled Naipee khels, Mirlee khels, extend twelve 
kos to the north. They muster 9,000 matchlockmen, and have 
15,000 jarebs. : 

Jahkandara has four hujrahs, under Painda khan. : 

Kanjoor contains three hujrahs, under Ourang khan and Fazal 
Shah, and Roshan khan. ; 

Neem galai, two kos to the south, two hujrahs, under Jamad khan. 

Dehli, one kos to the south, two hujrahs, under Aygab Shah. 

Barah Bunda, one and half kos to the south, contains four hujrahs, 
under Roshan khan, son of Arsalla khan, Neepkee khel. 

Koozamandai contains four hujrahs, under Malah Shah, Meeran 
Shah and Arab Shah, one kos distant. | 

Damghar contains three hujrahs, at one kos to the south-west, in 
the plain from Barah Banda, under Rahmat Shah. 

Dumgram contains two hujrahs, at one and a half kos, under Ma- 
hammad Zaman khan. ‘ 

Koojkanjoo, one and a half kos to the south of the road in the plain, 
on the bank of the Swat river, two hujrahs. 

Barkanjoo contains two hujrahs, under Nooran Shah and pip 
Gulpurust. 

Their is a large village, ten kos from Kanjoo, having five hujrahs, 
ander Gulistan khan, Paindah khan, and Shah Beg khan. 

Two kos, on the skirts of the hill to the west, is a village called 
Seenai, containing three hujrahs, under Yoosaf khan, son of Umar 

Further to the north, is a village called Sar Sodai, two kos from 
Aleegram, containing four hujrahs, under Jadullah khan, and Faiz- 

talab khan, Myan Ahmad Noor, Speen Myan Abdullah khan, and 
Awal khan, in the plain. Their drinking water is from a stream that 
comes from the Manjuh hills, to the north ; the whole of the lands of 
‘Swat depend orf the rain. as 
There is a village, Mandee, where merchants exchange their salt, 
cloths, and oil, and cotton, for rice and wheat. ‘The copper coin cur- 
rent are Mansoorie pais or Mansoor khanee, and they prefer old round 
_ Ghunda rupees, indeed no others are current. There are no Hindoo 
_ shops throughout the country of the Pingee khels, the only merchants 
being Paranchas and Mullas, who command great credit; the people 
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are very unruly, but are held in some chtck by Ghazan khan of 
Deer. 

Three kos to the norh is the village of Toot Banda, under the 
Manjah hills, having three hujrahs, under Maddat khan. 

To the north-east is another village, called Manjah, under the hill 
of that name, containing 127 houses, under Jalat Khan. 

To the north, within the defile of the hill of Manjah, one and half kos, 
(the road over the hill leads to Deer) is the village of Kalakee, con- 
taining seventy houses, under Myan Ahmad Gul and Speen Myan; 
walnuts and Amlook trees are plentiful. I went by this road myself 
to Deer. 

The Mooleezai Khwazozais inhabit the hill defile towards Deer. 

Passing the Manjah hill there is the village of Tangee, consisting 
of two hujrahs, under Shad khan, under the hill to the west of the 
road. : i 

Two kos further is the village of Kandareen, consisting of three 
hujrahs, under Mazroob Shah khan, Saidoo khan and Marghoob 
khan. <A steam flows below the village, having its rise in the Man- 
jab hills, of ten mill strength, and empties itself into the river of Deer. 
The people of the country live chiefly on rice. 

Two kos further, in a defile, is the village of Chaghareen, conminting 
of two hujrahs. 

One kos further is the village of Shakandair, consisting of two huj J- 
rahs, and containing 100 houses, under Noor Shas khan. 

One kos further is the village of Ateetai, containing 100 houses, | 
and consisting of one and a half hujrahs, tnder Sahab Shah khan. 

Further, beyond the stream to the south of the road one kos, is the 
village of Razagam, consisting of two hujrahs, and containing 300. 
"houses, under Kutub Shah khan. 

After leaving the defile of the Manjah hill, is the village of Tor- 
Sang, two kos to the north on an eminence, contajhing 700° houses. 
It is on a table land, the ascent to which is half kos. 

-The road to Deer passes by it to the north. The Maliks are Bu- 


jJand khan, Alee khan, and Saadat khan. Under the village to the 
west, flows the river of Deer, beyond which to the west, are very high 


mountains. There are a very few villages across the river, not so on 
_ this side, as far as Deer. 
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Seven kos to the north, from Tor-song, is the village of Jughabunj, 
having 200 houses, and one and a half hujrahs, under Buland khan 
and Mahammad khan, and Mulla Sayad Aleg. 

Four kos further to the north is the village of bison: having 200 
houses and one and a half hujrahs, under Ahmad khan. 

Three kos further, is the village of Dardarah, having eighty houses, 
under Ameer khan and Buland khan, on an eminence to the east of 
the road to Deer. 

Two kos further is the village of Hindookais, having eighty iS 
under Afzal khan. 

Three kos further is the village of Benimazee, having 100 houses. 
On the road there is a stream flowing from the hills to the east, and 
falling to the west into the river of Deer, over which is a wooden 
bridge, twenty-three kadams long. 

On the bank of the stream to the east, is the village of Katalai, 
having fifty houses, and on the opposite bank is the village of Kadeckat, 
to the west. 

Three kos further from this to the north, is the village of Kotalai. 
These villages are under Hasan Alee khan, a relation of Ghazan khan, 
chief of Deer, from whom he has them in jagire. 

Two kos further is the village of Tangai, having 50 houses, dudes 
Ghulam Kadan khan. ° 

Three kos further is the village of Hindookar, having 80 — 
under a man of Ghazan Khan. 

Three kos further is the village of Jablook, on an eminence to the 
east, having 90 houses, under, Azeemulla khan. 

Three kos further to the north is the village of Kotakai, — 70 
houses, 

Three kos further to the sorth: cant is the town and fort of pési 
under Ghazan khan, son of Karam khan, son of Mulla Ilyas, a Barah 


khel, Maleezai, KHhwazozai, Akozai, Eesafzai, situated on eee 


land, 100 jarebs of which is cultivated. 

The fort of Deer, which is situated on the table-land, is ia an 
oblong shape, and has two gates that a horseman can ride through, 
one to the north facing the Kashkar road; and the other to the south 


facing Swat and Bunher. The walls of the fort are 12 zirahs high, 


400 long, and 300 broad, having six bastions, five along the walls, and 
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one at the Harem Sarai of Ghazan khan. Within the south gate of 
the fort to the west there is a large mosk, where lessons are given by 
the Imam of the mosk, Kazee Abdurahman Akhund; and further 
beyond the mosk entrance to the west, is the residence of Ghazan 
khan. There are sixteen shops of Hindoos, five of which are grain- 
sellers, two druggists, and two cloth-sellers ; and seven of Musulmans, 
four of which are goldsmiths, and three dyers: there are three black- 
smiths’ shops, agd two carpenters. There are 220 houses, and an 
armoury of 300 matchlocks, and fifty Jazaeers, each two and a half 
guz long. 

Ghazan khan has seven sons: Rahmatulla khan, aged |2 years ; 
Jahandad khan, ditto 9; Hameedulla khan, ditto 7; Habeebulla 
khan, ditto 7; Sultan Mahammad khan, ditto 5; Azeezulla khan, 
ditto 3; and Azeemulla khan, ditto 1] year. 

He has four wives and many slave girls, and may be forty years 
of age; of a middling stature, fair complexion, and black hair. He 
is neither extravagant nor stingy, and is fond of hunting. He is on 
friendly terms with Meer Alam khan, and with Shah Katal of Kash- 
kar, and at enmity with the Siahposh Cafers. 

Deer is surrounded by mountains, on which snow lies all the year 
round. The country is very cold, and the color of the inhabitants is 
sallow feom the disease of the spleen that they all have. They live 
chiefly on rice boiled soft, well mixed with ghee : wheaten bread they 
eat as fruit, (a treat). Their fires are lighted night and day om ac- 
count of the cold. The ground is damp and swampy, therefore the 
inhabitants board their floors. ; 

Fir, Pine, Walnut, and Amlook trees are exceedingly plentiful. 
The gates of the fort are left open. 7 . 
“The manager of Ghazan Khan, is one of his slaves, by name Abdul 
Kadar; and his confidential adviser is Kazee Mulla Abdu Rahman. 
Another of his slaves, by name Mahammad khan, is the fort Katwal. 
He has always in attendance 200 foot and 40 horse. He appoints 
others to districts and villages, from which they draw their own pay- 

There are two roads from Deer to Bajour: one winding through 
defiles to the south-east, by the side of the river, towards the Ku- 
nateer road ; the other over the Barawal hills, on the south of which 
is Bajour. It has an ascent of six kos, and a descent of three. It is 
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well wooded, and afford’ plentiful pasturage to the inhabitants. It is ‘ 
crowned with perpetual snow, and an iron mine is said to exist in it. 
It is not passable for camels, indeed the inhabitants know not the 
animal by sight. On the northern side of the hill is Deer ; and on the . 
southern side, in the Darrah of Jandawal, is the village of Akhund 

» Mallah Timmur khan. 

From Deer to the north-west are mountains inhabited by Neem- 
chah Musulmans, in which the Musk-.deer abound, the hunting of ~~ 
which affords occupation for numbers. A quantity of honey is also” 
produced. 

Below the fort of Deer to the east, flows the river which comes ~ 
from Kashkar to the north, and flows to the south. In it Otters are 
very abundant, which the inhabitants catch for the sake of their 
skins to make Posteens, or skin cloaks. ‘These skins, with musk-bags, 
honey, ghee and silk, are articles of export. 

Merchants from Kashkar and the Kohistan, bring Cashkar ‘* Sha- 
lukees,” and Chapkans (woollen fabrics), and in exchange take away 
grain. | ; 

‘The merchants from the Eesafzai country and Peshawar bring oil, 

cloth, cotton, sugar and spices, and take away musk-bags (Nafa), otter 

(Saglahoo) skins, honey, ghee, silk, and Kashkar ‘** Shalakees.” — * 
The road from Swat to Deer is not practicable for camels, horsemen 

pass along the river with difficulty, merchants carry their goods on 

mules, bullockg, and men. The inhabitants know not what elephants 

or camels are.* : : > 
I will give specimens of the dialects spoken by the Neemchah Mus- 

“ sulmans of the Kohistan, and by the people of Kashkar and the Baroo- 

, hee (?) (Purmoolee)—(Furmylee). | mgm 3 


-y 


= 


baa = wil | 
* A story is told illustrative of the gross ignorance of the primitive Affy A 


camel that had strayed from an encampment of merchants, found its way into a Barak« 
zai khel, (they tell the story themselves,) where one had never been seen. ‘The whole 
Khel was struck withawe, and were at a loss, all but the village Mulla, who, although 
as i tas his neighbours, determined not to appear so, and therefore boldly sug- 
= eh | ; “eee SP : “rk i fae 

gested, or rather affirmed, that it was the Almighty himself, which they all believed 
| | ca a young one also made its appearance; and they enquired of the Akhund how the 
first one could be God as he had no fellow. The Akbund, not taken aback, 









. 


:  buked them thus: ‘* Why, you fools! the second is the Prophet to be sure.” This 
2 story L have heard half a dozen times from the blasphemy-dreading, holy-war-making 
Pies ie uf : v Pad eat 8 pe, AION i 
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After visiting Deer I returned by the roafi I came to Jaghayan)j, 
twelve kos, whence to the village of Chakhai is five kos, and thence 
two kos to the east Atnag Darah. From this to the village of Tormany 
is three kos to the west, in a defile. In the road is a river which 
comes from Deer, and passing through defiles joins the Bajour river, 
which falls into the Swat river, which again falls into the Kunar and 
Caboo! river, which finally falls into the Abaseen, or Attock. 

‘Three kos from, Tormang to the east, is a valley in which is the vil- 
lage of Khaeel, having three hujrahs and 600 houses, and close by is 
a square fort having four towers, containing thirty houses, under Irah 
khan. There are houses besides without the fort, and 600 jarebs of 
eultivation on the bank of the river. 

From Bajour as far as Khaeel, there is a gun-road, but not so into 
Deer. e 

_From the above place, one kos, there is a village on an eminence, con- 
taining 160 houses and one hujrah called Manjai, uoder Shadee khan. 
One kos further to’the west’ there is a large fort containing 200 houses, 
and a large-village containing 1000 houses, under Muckum khan and 
Shadee khan, called Kilah-i-Shadée khan. Half a kos further is the 
large village of Kanateer, containing 2000 houses and 40 shops and 16 
hufrahs. It is a mart for merchandize, under Naseem khan and Umra 
khan, each of them have 40 horse and 2000 matchlockmen. The bound- 
aries of Bajour Swat and Deer meet here. The place is under Ghazan 
khan. | + ‘ 


Three kos to she west is the village of Dedai, having 160 houses, 


under Faiztalab khan. 
Here two roads separate, One to the south-east, through the defile 
of Katgallah leads to Swat. : 


~~ Phe other to the north leads over hills to Bajour via the village of 


Karhadah. Thus from Derai comes the village of Khemna, contain- 
ing 200 houses, under Abdulla khan, Farkaride, in Sajour, the road 
is through a narrow defile which is passable for guns. = « 
_ Five k 
Kadhadah, and on the road there is a square fort built, containing 120 
houses, under Faizulla khan. 
To the south are hills inhabited by Utman khels, amounting to 
10,000 matchlockmen, an unruly set, independent of Meer Alam 
5 A 

> 





kos further to the south in Bajour on plain, is the village of 
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L khan, of Bajour, and of Ghazan khan of Deer, and of every one else. 
They are noted for bravery, and live in houses and caves on the hill 
sides. These hills are partly in Bajour and partly in Swat, and are full 
of remains of Cafer buildings, from which the Utman khels extract 


' copper coins and utensils, and often gold, and sell them in Bajour. . 
_« The road over these hills is very difficult for horsemen ; merchants 
; cross with guards with fear. Meer Alam khan tries to conciliate them, 
as he fears them. . 





He has more than once taken a force against them, which they 
havé as often defeated. The chiefs of the Utman khel are Khad, 
* Umra, Narai, Bandil, Dilban, and Mardan. They bring honey, oxen, 
sheep and ghee to Bajour for sale, and purchase cloth and salt to take 
home. . ’ 

They sometimes propose to take service, and get jagires and lands 
allotted for their support, but as sodn as they reap their harvest they 
take to plundering their neighbours, and then to their hills, and defy 
Meer Alum khan. Every one is chief of his own land, and is under 
‘no control. Wheat is much cultivated in these hills by means of — 
springs. ‘The hills are well wooded, and game of every kind is abun- 
dant. | 

From the above village of Kadhadah one road leads to the east to 
Swat, thus, 

Two kos from Kadhadah in the plain, is the village of Gulderee, 
having 400 houses, under Mulla* Daraz Akhunzadah. Thence the 
Shekah road leads to the east. 7 : : 

Two kos further is the village of Chinah, having seventy houses, 
beneath which flows the river of Bajour. The land has capabilities, 
but she’tyranny of Meer Alam khan has laid it waste. Guldad khan, 

*  . gman of Meer Alam khan’s, 18 their immediate ruler. th OMY “t 
One kos further, on an eminence to the east of the road, is the vil- 
lage of Yakbur}, having eighty houses, under Mahammed Sinica 
khan, over a bad narrow stony road, very difficult, for camels. | 
To the south-west of the road is the junction of the Deer and ° 
Bajour rivers, whence they run in one stream to Swat ; the road is in 


a narrow defile called Shikah. EY Se ee " 
Six kos further is the village of Shamsce » hia faa skirt ofa 
* hill to the south of the road, having 850 houses and ten shops. The 
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cultivation is chiefly in the plain to the gorth,elalmee. The chiefs ate 
Afzal khan and Misree khan, it is in Swat. 
One kos further to the east, on the road, is a large Bp con- 
taining 200 houses, where Misree khan, a man of Ghazan khan, is 
stationed to collect duties from merchants trading between Bajour 


and Swat, bringing from Swat salt and oil laden on bullocks. From — 


each load, whatever it may be, 3 shais and 2 paisa is levied, which in 
the year amounts to 7,000 rupees. 

Two kos further to the east is the village of Amlook Darrah, to the 
south of the road, containing 400 houses, under Padshah khan. 


On the hill to the south there are six towers of a large size, and . 
_ other marks of buildings. 


On eminences and in valleys there are very many villages in a good 
state of repair, having no inhabitants, but difficult of access. The 
chiefs are Anayatulla khan and Khairulla khan; copper and gold 
coins are found in these deserted buildipgs. 

Two kos further is the village of Nasapa, containing 100 houses, 
and many remains of ancient buildings, which no doubt composed 
towns. . 

Two kos further to the south is the village of Gumbat, containing 
200 houses, behind which on the hill skirt is a very large tower of the 
times | of the Cafers, of excellent construction; but the villagers have 


pulled it ddwn in. parts to make their houses of its bricks and — . 


stones, ~ 

It is hollow, and has three doorways, the entrances through which 
are winding.» It is said that below this dome the treasures of the 
ancient kings lie buried. 

_ I visited the place, and searched ‘in vain for an inscription.» It is 
situated in the boundary of the KHwazozais, under Ghazan khan. 
Two kos further is the village of Katgalah, containing 100 houses, 
the road is difficult for camels, Here also on the skirt.of the hill, 
ancient buildings are numerous, like deserted towns. sit is in apr 
under Ghazan khan. : 
One and a half kos faither is.the village of Talash, on the road at 
the entrance of a defile, having 200 houses. 

Passing the defile a plain is entered, having 500 jaxeba, of lalmee 


cultivation, and 100 of abee (rigc). 


. 
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- Two kos further are two,villages, called Chounee, containing each 
400 houses, under Sayad Aman khan, Swatee, a man of Ghazan khan, 
the inhabitants a lawless set, and no one cap pass the plain without 


guards, which is called the Dasht of the Shamseezais. 


Three kos further to the north, is the village of Shewah, having 


_ 800 houses and twenty shops, a mart for merchandize, under Ghazan 


kban, being on the mercantile route from Bajour to Swat, about 
2000 jarebs of lalmee cultivation. 

Four kos further to the south east, on the barike of the Landai 
Swat, there is the large village of Chakdarrah, having 1,200 houses, 


« mostly merchants, included in Swat. Shamseezais by tribe, under 


Ghazan khan, six hujrahs. 


Below the village to the west, is a ford across sis river, (no pants 


or rafts.) 

Beyond the river is the boundary of Anayettoola khan, Rarenzai, 
and the village of Alladaud, in, which he resides; on the other side are 
the Shamseezai Khwazozais, under Ghazan khan. This is the boundary. 

There is another road to Bajour from Kurhadab, six kos is the vil- 
lage of Munda, having 2000 houses and 100 shops, under Mahammad 
Ameer khan, Kochai, brother of Meer Alam khan. 

The whole pergunnah of Bajour contains+!,25,000 jarebs, and its 
revenue amounts to 2,60,000 rupees, in ready money and kind eol. 


lected on the seed (Kalang), of which Meer Alam Khan receives 


2,000,000° with his brothers, 40,000 rupees is received by Ameer 


khan, of Nawazai, an enemy of Meer Alam’s, and 20,000 rupees is, 


received by Ghafar khan, the son of Haiyat khan, the ohief of Janda- 
wal and Barawal, who is also an enemy of Meer Alam khan’s. 
The following are the boundaries of Bajour. To the north in the 


direction of Deer, the Jundawaf and Barawal hills; to the south 


(twenty-five kos length,) the Darrah of Nawazai, and the pergunnah 
of Kunar. “To the east the Darrah of Badwa and the hills of Caner ; to 
the west (twenty kos breadth,) Pashit and the Darrah of Baboo Karah. 

_ Phe chief within these boundaries is,Meer Alam khan, the son of 
Adaiyan khan, Salarzai Tarkadeir. treant, Anixt 


‘He has thirteen guns, (seven iron taken from Ghafar khan, son of 
” Haiyat khan, and six of copper, ? of his own.) forty Shaheens, 700 — 


large Jazacers, 8,000 foot, 2,000 horge, six pairs of state drums and 
‘ : 
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twelve state horns; (Karna,) and standards;*in fact he keeps up a 
regal state. Besides he has J agiredars. : a“ 

His whole yearly expences amount to 1,12,000 public,.and 8,000° 
private (stable, table and wardrobe,) ; 50,000 rupees he pays as revenue 
whenever any one on the part of the king is sent strong enough to 
enforce the payment, the remaining revenue enters his treasury. : 

He has absolute authority over his people, even extending to their 
wives and daughters, and no one demurs or objects to his disposing 
of their sisters and daughters. 

His friends are Ghazan khan of Deer, and Anaiyatalla khan of Swat ; 
and his enemies are Ameer khan of Nawazai, and Ghafar khan of- 
the Darrah of Jandawal, these he has partially subdued, and possessed 
himself of parts of their territories. 

‘He is &lso on friendly terms with Sardar Sultan Mahammad khan, 
Barakzai, of Peshawar. . 

Six of his guns are alone mounted on carriages. ° 

The following are the principal places of Bajour :-— 

Gumbhad, in a valley to the east, under M yan Sahib, furnishing 
300 maéchlockmen, revenue 3,000 rupees in money and kind. Theft 
is an iron mine in the hills, they were formerly under Ghafar khan, 
now under Meer Alam bhan. They collect the iron from the sand of 
river beds. ” The pay of My an Sahib is 800 rupees. 

Jundawal is a valley of the Barawal hills, extending to Deer to the 
north, under Sifat khan, 4,000 matchlockmen, revenue 5,000 rupees. 

' There is an iron mine which is worked. The pay of Sifat khan is 
1,000 rupees. 
There is another village in the valley of Maidan, which commences 
_-¢rethe Kashkar hills to the north, itself pearing east. The inhabitants 
2 ‘are Purmoolee, (Barhooee ?) under Meer Aman khan, 2,000 match- 
lockmen. Revenue 3,500 rupees, pay of the chief 400 tupees. There 
is an iron mine in the Maidan valley, and a river rufining from north 
to south. Kanbat, consisting of 9,000 houses with its dependent ham- 
ma lets, 5,000 matchlockmen. Iron is found in the neighbouring hills 
which border on Kashkar ; name of the chief, Meer Aman khan, son 
of Meer Alamkhan. Revenue 10,000 rupees in money and kind. His 
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Jjaghire, Maiyar, rent free, the estate of Myan Shekh Umar, of Cham- 
kanee. Revenue 7,000 rupees under the Myan’s daughter. It contains 
3,000 houses and forty shops. _ It is resorted to by merchants, who bring 
from Kashhar, silk shalakees and chughas, and take back salt, cloth 
and cotton. The inhabitants were ryots of Ghafar khan, they are now 
of Meer Alam. khan. ) 

From Maiyar, northwards to Zar Mandoo, there are four forts of 
Shekh khels, under Doola, brother of thé’ late Mujabid khan, 2,000 
machlockmen and 4,500 houses. Their custom is that every one who 
holds three papatahs of land must furnish a matchlockman to the 
ruler, A papatah takes three kharwars of seed. 

Mundah, in jagire to Ameer Mahommad khan, alias Kochai, brother 
of Meer Alam khan, a brave soldier, having command of 12,000 match- 
locks, (footmen,) and 100 horse. He sometimes rebels agafhst Meer 
Alam khan. : 

There is another village in a valley called by some Shikah, having 
eight forts, by tribe Utman khels, who take service under no chief, 
nor were they ever. When Meer Alam khan marches against them, 
they declare themselves subjects, and Meer Alam contentsghimself 
with their nominal submission, and retires. 

There are four forts to the west, called Wadah Banda, in jagire to 
Juma khan, brother of Meer Alam khan, who has command of 6,000 
“‘matchloéckmen, and forty sowars, and is night and day employed in 
hostilities with the Utman khels; revenue 7,000 rupees, his jagire. 

The Shahar, or capital of Bajour, is the residence of Meer Alam 
khan himself. It contains 1,000 houses and eighty shops, and is a 
mart for merchandize ; révenue 9,000 rupees. 

In the hills to the west, in the valley of Rodbar, are the tribe of 
Mahmoodees, who muster 10,000 matchlockmen, they have no Maliks ;" 
revenue 4,000-rupees. If the ruler is strong they pay, otherwise not. 

To the north 4s the village of Pishut, in the valley of Baba Karah, 
in jagire to Paindah khan, brother of Meer Alum, 4,000 matchlock- 


men ; revenue 7,000 rupees ; tribe Salurzai Ibraheem khel. - 
‘There is another village to the west, called Chahar Sang, furnishing 
3000 matchlockmen, under Meer Alam khan. . 
é a : — 
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There is another village called Kotakee, 3,000 matchlockmen (foot) 
and 1000 horse, in jagire to*Meer Aman khan, son of Meer Alam khan 
revenue 2000 rupees. , : 

Another village is Nawahzai, the residence of Ameer khan, the 
enemy of Meer Alam khan. There is also a fort on an eminence, 
stony and difficult; there is a spring in it. The fort has eight towers. : 

There are houses right and left, under the fort in the valleys east 
and west of the fort, the road through them running north and south. 
The garrison of the fort consists of 500 footmen and 400 sowars. 
JazZaeers are mounted all round the fort walls, as are two guns. He 
has 2,000 footmen and horsemen, and his expences are 20,000 rupees, 
and he collects his revenue on the kalang. ‘The position is a strong 
one, and Meer Alam khan can do nothing against it. He is on 
friendly terms with Ghafar khan, with Saiyad Bhawadeen Padshah, 
of Kunar, and with Ameer Dost Mahammad khan of Cabool and with 
the sons of Fatoolah khan of Goshta. . , 

He is powerful, conciliating, and of-a liberal disposition, and has 
absolute power over his subjects. 

The Safees of Surkh Kunar are also subjects of Ameer khan, 
amounting to 6000 matchlockmen, who reside in the valleys of the 
hills, their cultivation @epending on the rain; they have scarcely 
sufficient drinking water for themselves and cattle. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ocroner, 1845. 


The monthly meeting of the Society was held on Friday evening, the 
Srd October, at the usual hour, 8S, G. T. Heatly, Esq. senior member 
present, in the chair. 2 

The proceedings of the meeting of August were read and confirmed. 

‘The tollowing Members, proposed at the August meeting, were ballot- 
ted for and duly elected: C. S. Hardinge, £sq., P. S. to the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor General. 

Manuckjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

And the following new member proposed : 

Lieutenant D. Briggs, B. N. L., proposed by R. W. Frith, Esq. 
seconded by H. Torrens, Esq. 

Capt. Marshall objected to the irregularity of the meetings. He was 


* answered by the Sceretary, that for the last day of mecting there was 


nothing to be done, and that it was postponed by order of the Senior 
Vice-President. Capt. Marshall said at all times there might be matter 
for a meeting, and objected, generally, to the omission of a night of 
meeting ; did not think that such irregularity did good to the Society, 
and further proposed a resolution bearing upon the points agitated by 
him, which it was decided, after some discussion, would better be 
circulated to resident members as notice of an intended motion to be 
brought forward and fully discussed at the next regular night of 


_ meeting. : 


Capt. Marshall acceded to this stiggestion and the Secretary received 


. inStructions accordingly. ° 


Read the following list of books presented and oes since the 
- last meeting : . ‘ 
List of Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Friday, the Sra 
Ucteber, 1845, : 
Presented. 
Meteorological Register for July and August, 1845, from the Surveyor General's 


Office. . 
Culeutta Christian Observer for September, 1845.—By the Editors. 


Oriental Christian Spectator, for August and September, 1645.—By the Editor. 





Enster Band. St. Petersburg, 1810, 1 vol. 





i? 


xe Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. (Oct. 1845. 
Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, 1843-44, No. 99, vol, 1V.— By the - 
Society. 7 ‘ 


London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, No. 173, for April, 1845.— 
By the Editor. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of Londong vol. 13, Part I. 1843.—By _ 
the Soctety. : 

Bullétin de In Société de Géographie, Troisiéme Série, Tome I. Paris, 1844.—By the 
Society. 

Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 1844, Nos. 105 to 108, 4 vol.—By J. v. Hammer- 
Purgstall. : s 

Ja Khetorique des Nations Moosulmans, Traduite du Persan par G.de Tussy. Paris, 6 
1844, 2 comes.—By the Translator. 

Natural History, Diseases, &c. of the Aborigines of Brazil, translated from the German © 
of Dr. v. Martius, by J. Macplterson, Calcutta, 1935.—By the Translator. 

Transactions of the Irish Academy, vol. 20, Dublin, 1845.—By the Society. 

Arabic Syntax, by H. B. Beresford, London, 1843.—By the Author. 

Note onthe Historival Results from the Discoveries in Affizhanistan, by H. T. Prin- ; 
sep.— By the Author—2 copies. . 

Zeitwarte des Gebets, Arabisch und Deutsch, von J. v. Hammer-Purgstall. Wien, 
1844.—By the Author. 

Map of India, 1845.—By the Hon'bleeW. W. Bird. 

Grammar of the Lancuage of Burmah, by I. Latter, 1845.—By the Author. 


Presented by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 
Tibetisch Deutsches Worterbuch, von J. J. Schmidt. St, Petersbur¢, 1841, 1 vol. 
Grammatik der Tibetischen Sprache, von J. J. Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1643, 1 vol. 
Der Weise und der Thor, Tibetisch und Deutsch, von J. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 
1843, 1 vol. 
Af cnabliecli-Deuteh-Russisches Waorterbuch, von J. J. Schmidt, St Petersburg, 


1835, 1 vol. 


Selection of Papers from the Records of the East India House, 4 vols.—By H, Tor- | ‘ 
—— 
~ Grammatik der Mongolischen Sprache, von J.J. Schmidt. St. Petersburg: 1831, 
1 vol. ee 


rens, Esq. | : 
India House Papers—Marquess of Hastings, 1 vol.—By H. Torrens, Esq. 
Die Thaten des Bogda Gesser Chans, aus dem Mongolischen iibersetzt, vonwJ. J. 

Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 1839, 1 vol. " 
Ch. M. Fraehnii recensio numorum DREAD Petropoli, 1826, 1 vol. 
Jbn. Fogzlan’ « und anderer Berichte tiber die Russen iilterer Zeit. Text und Uberset- 


zung, -yon"C. M. Frihn, St. Petersburg, 1623, 1 vol. a 
Die Miinzen der Chane vom Ulus Dschutschi's, von Th. M. Frihn, sch Petersburg, ; 





1832, 1 vol. - | > ° 


~ Sammlunjen historischer Nachrichten uber die Mongolischen Vek ged ay | 
P. S. Palas. Petersburg, 1776—1801, 2 vols. = ' 
_ Archiv fur Asiatische Litteratur, Geschichte and Savacikinee, von J. v. ain ‘ 


rf 


Catalogue de la bibliothéque d’Edehmindzin, par M. Brosset, St. Petersburg, PL i . + 
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Arithmetik (in Georgian) by A. Ponofa. Kasan, 1837, 1 vol. 

Monographie des Monnaies Armeniennes, par M. Beosset. St. Petersburg, 1839. 
ieee Géorgien-Russe-Frangais, par D. Tchoubinof. St. Petersburg, 1840, 

vol, 

Dézcription Géographique de In Géorgie par C. Tsarevitch Wakhoucht, publiée par M. 
Brosset. St. Petersburg, 1842, 1 wol. 

Podcoigi Jspolunago Zaslygh Geror, etc. par R. J. Chimdta. St. Petersburg, 1836, 
1 vol. 

Sahb Jshi Jsinle ili Tnoecklin par Kitichimli, Tikstomb. St. Petersburg, 1839, 1 vol- 

Assseb-o-Ssseirb ili Semb Plgnet, etc. par Sciida Mykhammeda Rishi, Kasan, 1832 
1 vol. : 

Kitaiskar Sctine tis: Petersburg, 1838, 1 vol. 


- Mongolbscae Khrestomatie, par O Cobalibseimh, Kasan, 1836-37, 2 vols, 


Sorranie, etc. Mongolbscii Beybien, etc. Kasan, 1841¢ 1 vol. 
Grammatika Tyreiko, Tatarchaco Kasan, 1839, 1 vol. 
Armeno Pyssei Slowarz, Moskwa, 1838, 2 vols. 

Persidchae Khrestomatie, Moskwa, 1832-34, 3 vols. in 2. 
Mongolbscae K hrestomatie, Kazan, 1836, 2 vols. in 1. 


Presented by His Majesty the King of Holland. 

Museum Anatomicum Academine Lugdunne Batavae, descriptum ab Edward et 
Gerhard Sandifort, Lugdunae, 1793—1835, Fol. 4 vols. 

Verhandelingen over de Natuurlijke Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche overreesche 
Bezittengen, Uitgeweven door J. C. Temminck, | vol. 

Tabulae craniorum diversarum nationum. Ed. G. Standifort, Lugduni Batay. 1838 to 

@ 1843, fol: 

-, Historia Jemanae sub Hasano Pascha, Ed. Ant Rutgers, Lugduni, Bat. 1838, 1 vol. 

De Expugnatione Memphidis et Alexandriae liber, vulgo adsemptus Abou Abdallae, 
Mohummedi Omari filio, Textum Arabicum ed. H. A. Hamaker, Lugduni Bat. 1825, 


~ 1 vol. 
~Abul Abassi Amedis, Tulonidarum primi, vita etres gestae, Auth, F. Roorda. Lugdun; 
Bat. 25, 1 vol. = 


Specimen Criticum, exhibens locos Ibn Khacanis de Ibn Zeidouno. Ed et. Lat. vert. H. 
Engelin. Weijers. Lugd. Bat, 1831, 1 vol. 

Nieve Procve om de Arabische Letters door het gewoon Europeesch Karakter onder- 
scheidenlijk uit te drukkén. Voorgesteld d8or H. E. Weijers, Leyden, 1840, 1 vol. 

.« Specimen e¢ litteris Orientalibus, exhibans majorem partem Libri As—Sojutii, de nomi- 

nibus relativis inscnipti, Arab. ed. P. J. Veth, Lud, Bat, 1842, 1 vol. 

Pars reliqua Libri As—Sojutii, ete. Ed. P. J. Veth, Lugd. Bat. 1842, 1 vol. 

Specimen e litteris Orientalibus, exhibens diversorum scriptorufn locas de segia Aphta- 
sidarum familia, Ed and Lat. vert. M. Hoogoliet, Lug. Bat. 1839, 1 vol. 

Sojutii Liber di interpretibus Korani. Arab. Ed. A. Meursinge, Lugd. Bat. 1839, 1 val. 

Taalibii Syntagma dictorum brevium et acutorum, Arab, Ed. and Latwvert J.J. P. 
Valeton, Lug. Bat. 1844, 1 vol. 


‘ 


Books Exchanged. 
Journal Asiatique, 4me Série, Tome LIT., [V. Nos. 19 and 20, Tome Sth, No, 21, 
‘Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 22, July, 1845. 
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Athenwum for June 2let, July Sth, 12th, 19th, 26th, and August 2nd, 1845, = 
The Asiatic Journal and Montly Miscellany, No. 24, April 1845, 3rd Series, vol. 4th. ‘ 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.—By Professor Jameson, January to 

April, 1845. 

Books Purchased. . 
Journal des Savants, January to March, 1845. 
Classical Museum, No. 8, July, 1645. ‘ 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, vol. 15th, No. 101, Supplementary number. 
New Cratylus. —By J. W. Donaldson, Cambridge, 1839, 1 vol. 
Travels in Kashmir and in the Punjab.—By Ch. v. H&igel, London, 1845, 1 vol. 
Description of Hindoostan.— By W. Hamilton, London, 1820, 2 vol8. 
Voynge from England to India.—By E. Ives, London, 1773, 1 vol. 
Memoir on the Mahrattas.—By V. Blacker, London, 1621, 1 vol. 


Read extract of a letter from the Rev. J. Moore, Agra, as follows :— 
** I should be glad if the Society would still further reduce the price of their Books. 


I could then be more bold and make larger indents on you. . 
I shall send your Sanscrit list in a day or two, with such additions as I can glean here.” 


; The Secretary was directed to enquire to what amount Mr. Moore 
hoped to be able to dispose of the Society's publications, expressing at the 
same time its wish to afford him every assistance in so doing. 

Read letter from B. C. Colvin, Esq., Officiating Register, Sudder , 
Dewanny Adawlut, as follows :-— 
Ne. 1215, 
T'o the Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Nizamut Adawlut, Present: J. F. M. Reid, Esq. Judge. 

Sin,—I am directed by the Court to transmit to you two Copies ofa Report of a tral 
for Rebellion held at Maulmain, and the painting and images therein alluded to, for the 
purpose of being deposyed in the Museum of the Asiatic Socicty, if deemed fit objects by 
the Committee of Papers. 

B. C. Convers, 


Officiati ter. 
Fert William, the 12th September, 1845. = ® Bi ng Regis 


Ordered that, with the best fhanke of the Society for this highly. | 
curious communication, the painting be placed in the Museum, and the 
Report prmted in the Journal. 

Read the following letter from W. Prinsep, Esq. relative to the pic- . 
_ ture. of Mr. Thoby Prinsep. 

H. Tonnens, Ese. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

My pean Tonnens,—My absence from London, Sir Edward Ryan's engagements, and 
other things have prevented my being able earlier to inform you of the completion of Sir — 
Edward Ryan's picture for the Society. It is now however being packed for shipment eke” 
and my friend Henderson will advise you when and how itis forwarded to you; 
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The cost of this picture has been: Advanced on first-sittine 
to Mr, Lawrence,....ccccecserececsecsveepgessseeeee £ 40 0 O 
Balance paid this day as per agreement, ........06....s0.. 31 10 O 
Freight, Insurance and shipping, by Roberts, Mitchell and Co. 3 10 © 
aa £ 75 0 0 

Thoby and I drew upon you before for £100 on account of the two pictures, Sir 
E. Ryan's and his own. We now draw for £35 at Is, 9d, (or Co."s Rs, 400)—to meet the 
above sum, which we pray you to honor in favor of Roberts, Mitchell and Co., and the 
remainder will be drawn as soon gg Mr. Say shall have finished the picture of my brother, 
but here I am sorry to say we have been delayed by the severe illness of the painter, who 
has all this season been unable to proceed with his work. He has very nearly finished the 
likeness which is admirable, but the remainder has a cood deal to be done toit. J am 
however in hopes that the painter, who is now recovering in the country, will before the 
end of the year be able to complete the picture, which I am sure will give your Society 
great satisiaction—to whom, I bee you will explain that it has been from no neglect on 
the partof your delegates that you have not sooner received the pictures which were 
ordered. 

W. Parser. 
Read the following correspondence :— 
To H. Tonnens, Esa. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

‘Sin ,—I have received from Lord Derby a quantity of wiring to set wp as an aviary, 
wherein his lordship wishes me to ‘ake charge of any Pheasants, &c. which his corre- 
spondent may send up from the hills, or which I may be able to procure for him until 
I ean get them shipped. And I write now to ask whether it would be agreeable to have 
the sume set up in the Society’s compound in place of the bamboo erection which is there 
at present. In granting permission it would be as well, for form's sake to acknowledge 
the aviary as belonging to Lord Derby, and not to the Society, in case his lordship might 
ever wish to have it removed, which however is not very likely. To the Society, its being 
built on the premises would often be very convenient. : 

Your’s*respectfully, 
E. Buyrn. 

September 12th, 1845. 

Note. 

I have to submit the accompanying propSsal to the Society : 

A handsome aviary put up free of cost would Se an object for us to secure. How far, 
under existing circumstances, we should be right in countenancing Mr. Blyth, who 
already complains of having much too much to do, in becoming the collecting Agent 
of an English Ornithologist is a question to be considered, ° 7 

- H. Torresxs, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


September 13th, 1845. ; 
To EF. Bryrn, Esa. 


Sin,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter Sater rah 


instant, relative to the construction of an aviary on the Society's premises. 
2. In reply Ll have to state, that under all the circumstances of the cate, the proposal 


made by you in behalf of Lord Derby is acceded to. 
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3. You are requested to submit a note of the probable size of the aviary,and to consult 
with the Secretary a5 to the site, gvhich may be perhaps so selected as to make the object 
on ornamental and attractive one on the premises. It is of course understood that the 
aviary remains a fixture pending communication with the party at whose cost it is erected, 

4. The charge of the birds on account of Lord Derby iga duty which the Committee 
conclude will in no way interfere with your professional pursuits on the Socicty’s account. 

H. T. 

The proposal was generally approved, and the Secretary was requested 
to superintend the erection of the intended qiructure, in communication 
with Lord Derby on the subject. : 

Read the following letter from the Asiatic Society of Ceylon :— 


The Secretgry of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sin,—I am directed by the Asintic Society of Ceylon to order for their use the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. On your sending me an account of the annual subserip- 
tion an order for the amount shall be sent, in the mean time you will perhaps oblige the 
Society by sending a copy of the last addressed to me. 

Wor. Kwirautor, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Colombo, August 18th, 1845. a 


Resolved that the Secretary be desired to express the gratification of 
the Society at the prospect of an intercourse with that of Ceylon, and 
to request its acceptance of as complete a set of the Society's Researches 
and Journal as can be now procured, free of expense, and that the same 
be regularly forwarded to it in future. 

Read the following letter from the Baron Von Hammer Purgstall :— 


Sira,—I have the honour of transmitting by your channel to the Asiatic Society, the 
set of the Vienna Review of the last year, together with a small Arabic prayer-book of 
mine, and to be with the highest regard, 

Sir, Your’s most humble, most obedient servant, 


J. Hamumen Punostarr. 
Vienna, the 8th of February, 1845. ° i 





The beautiful translation of the Afrabic Book of Prayer was much _ 


admired, and the Secretary was desired, specially, to express the best 
thanks of*the Socieéy for this valuable addition to its library. 

Read the following letter of the Chief Librarian to the King of 
Prussia :— 

‘To the Honorable the Vice-President and Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, — 
~ Sim,—Having received through His Excellency Dr. Eichhorn, His Majesty’s Minister 
of Public Instruction, a copy of the standard works in and upon the Arabic, Sansorit and 
‘Thibetan langunge, published by or deposited for sale with the Royal Society of Bengal, 


and sent to His Excellency, with your letter dated September, 1843. I feel it an mcam- 


- 
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bent duty to address you, Sir, begging to accept my best thanks for your kind mediation 
in forwarding the valuable gift to Berlin, and to oblige, me by expressing to the Royal 
Society, my sense of deep gratification at the reception of a present for the Royal Library, 
which proves doubly valuable ata moment when the study of Eastern lauguages and 
literatures in Berlin is taking.a new development by the acquisition of the whole manu- 
script collection of the late Sir Robert Chambers, which from His Royal Majesty's 
munificent donation has been incorporated into the institution under my care. 

The Royal Library having hitherto not been in possession of any volume of the Inéya, 
and now received only the volumes 2,3, and 4, I should feel exceedingly thankful, if by 
your kind interference the first volume was to be added to the wift of the Royal Society, 
or perhaps could be procured at Gur expense, in which case I should be happy to get, if 
possible, also the [7th volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society, the only which 
we have hitherto be n unable to procure, and the volumes 1—7 of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society; the Royal Library being in possession gf the Asiatic Researches, T. 1— 
16, 18—20 (FP. 1, 2,) and the Journal, New Series, T. 8—11, (P. 1, 2.) Mr. Wattenbach 
of the house of Huschke, Wattenbach, ond Co. at Caleutta, would on account of the 
Royal Library willingly repay the expenses incurred by you. 

His Excellency intends writing himself in order to thank you for the gift, which has 
been disposed of in favour of our institution and of the Library of the University at Halle, 
and proposes to send you as a proof of his sense of gratitude, several works published by 
order and under the auspices of Government,, viz. the complete edition of Aristoteles by 


meee Henker, and the Thesaurus Inscriptionum by Boeckh, As member of the Royal Acade- 


my of Science, whose library is distinct from the Royal Library, I may add, that we should 
be happy to present you also with a copy of our Transactions from 1625 to 1843, 25 vols, 
in 4to. if you would like to receive them; and perhaps the Asiatic Society would agree to 
a continual exchange of their Transactions, the library of the Royal Academy being 
hitherto not in possession of any of them. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, 
“ De. Pert. 


Chief Librarian of His Majesty and Counsellor of Government. 
Berlin, 10th June, 1845. 


Repety. 


To Has Prusstan Masesry’s Corer Lianantan. 

Sin,—I am charged to express to you ‘the high satisfaction of the Asiane Society of 
Bengal at finding that their Oriental publications have been so acceptable to the excel- 
lent Institution at the head of which you preside, and that His Majesty has been pleased 
to direct His Ex. Dr. Eichhorn to take an occasion of acknowledging them. 

I shall have pleasure in procuring if possible, and forwarding free of cost, the Ist Vol. 
of the Inuya. ‘The 17th Wol. of our Transactions, I am directed to take an early oppor- 
tunity of sending to you from the Asiatic Scciety of Bengal. . 

The early numbers of the Society's Journal will, I fear, be procured with difficulty, 
and as they are the property of myself in succession to my lamented predecessor, James 
‘Prinsep, not I am afraid without my being compelled to draw on Huschke, Wattenbech, 
‘and Co. for their cost. This is owing to the Journal having been up to the commence- 
ment of the year 1843 published as the property, and at the risk of the Society's Secre- 
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tary, in arrangement now superseded by a better plan of management, its property now 
vesting in the Society. ° 

Lam directed to acknowledge with the expression of our sincere gratification the pro- 
| Bekker's Arist. mised donation as per margin, and to state that the Society thank- 
Boerkh's Ther, Inst. fully avails itself of the offer to supplygfrom your Royal Academy 
of Scrence, the Transactions from 1825 to 1843, and will gladly continue to interchange 
its own transactions for them in future. 

Ltake this occasion of stating that you will, I trust, vaabive by the beginning of at 


Istallahat-i-Soofeea, Ed. year, one or two of the latest Oriental publications as per margin. 
Dr. A. Sprenger- 


Tareckh-icNadiree. Ed. The Society will also despatch when complete a Sanscrit Antholo- 

Soc. Asi. Ben. gy now in the press, edited by Dr. Hwberlip, one of its mem- 
bers. The second volume of the Naishada, which will make that work perfect, will be 
our next undertaking, and will I hope shortly be commenced on. 

I have, with the expression of my high respect and consideration, the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, &c. 

H. Torrens. 
Read the following letter :— 
To the Secretary of the Asiatic Seciety, Calcutta. 

Sin,—In forwarding No. VILL. of our Journal forthe acceptance of the Bengal Asiatic 
Soviety, may I request you will do me the favor of submitting to the Committee of your 
Society the enclosed Prospectus of our Jonroal, which will in future be published by sub- 
seription, and not from the funds of our Society as heretofore. In intimating this may I 
further request your good offices in obtaining on your side of India subscriptions to the 
work ; which will be forwarded per Banghy to any part of Bengal, I shall feel extremely 
obliged if you will have the kindness to send back the subscription list at your earliest 


convenience. James Ginn, 


Secretary. ° 


Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic ¢ 
Society, 28th July, 1645. 


Ordered tat the letter and Prospectus be printed in the Proceedings, 
as being the best assistance which the Society can give, and that 
names of subscribers be received by the Socicty for the Bombay A. 8. 


Prospectus. 

Quarterly Journal of the Bombay Brangh Royal Asiatic Society, edited by the Secretary. 
The Committee of the Society, appointed at th® Meeting of the 12th December last, to 
nee the accounts and for other financial objects having reported that the expenses of 
darterly Journal can be no longer debited to the current Income of the Society, but 

pam liquidatedefrom Special subscriptions to this individual object ; the Secretary begs 
leave to intimate his willingness to carry on this publication finder the auspices of the 
Society, provided nearly sufficient subseriptions, among the Resident, Non-Resident 
Members of the Society and others, are obtainable for defraying the expenses of publica- 
d so favourably as we are in Western Indin, for investiguting and illustra- 
r objects of research relative to Hindu ae tegre » Philology, 
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and Natural History of the neighbouring countries ; and on the Paleography and Arts 
of their inhabitants ; placed as we find ourselves betweeg Arabia, Persia, and Tartary on 
the one hand, and Egypt, Ethiopia, and Africa on the other. With such advantages of 
locality it seems incumbent on us and the Society to diffuse and make known that infor- 
mation, (on various subjects ef Oriental Research,) which many, the Editor has found, 
are willing to collect and communicate. No exertion of his shall be spared to make the” 
Journal as extensively usefukand interesting, on all subjects, as the advantages of the 
loculity naturally promise ; and he is sansruine, from the ussistance hitherto given, that 
the exertions of contributors will rather increase than diminish. The size of each num= 
ber willbe generally about a hugdred octavo pages with Lithographs : for which it is. 
proposed to charge: Rupees 2 to Members of the Society, and Rupees 2-6 to Subscribers 
not Members. The following are the contents of the October Number, now nearly 
ready for issue from the Press. Ist. Two ancient Inscriptions in the Cave character and 
Sanserit language translated into English. 2ad. An accBunt of the temple of Somnath, 
and translation of a Sanscrit Inscription found there. 3rd. The late Mr, Prinsep’s corre- 
spondence relative to Indian Antiquitics. 4th, Hamaiyaric Inscriptions from Aden 
and Saba translated into English. Sth. Geological observations on the alluvinl soil of 
Sindh, and hills in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad. 6th. Observations on the Runie 
Stones of Scotland. 7th. Notice on Hindu gold coins found in the Southern Konkan, 
and on the gold Zodiac coins of the Emperor Jehangir. ath, On the oriin of the 


_——Hamaiyaric and Ethiopic Alphabets, 9th. Analysis of a work, entitled Historical 


Researches on the origin and classes of the several Cave temples of Western India. th. _ 
Literary and Scientific notices. Lith. Proceedings of the Society. - 
Atthe January Monthly Meeting of the Society, the following gentlemen subscribed 
their names to the continuation of the Journal: and such Resident Members of the 
Society as are disposed to support it will favor me with their names and address. 
James Bian, 
Secretary. 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society's Rooms, 23rd June, 1845. 


Read the following letter from the Geological Society of London :— 


on ° 
* 


To H. Tonnenxs, Esa. 

Sin,—In reply to your application respecting certain missing numbers of the Proceed= 

ings of the Geological Society, I am requested by the President and Council of the — 
Society to inform you, that they have mich pleasure in directing that those pumbers_ 

should be forwarded to the Asiatic Socéety of Bengal immediately, and without any 
charge. ; 2c) 2 
I am also instructed to express through you the thanks of the President and Council 
for the donation of the Researches of the Asiatic Society of Pengalwhich they have 
received from that Societys = 






”~ 


Wittram Hamriron. 
: oe 


4 
> 


ay 
’ Geological Society, Somerset House, April Sth, 1845. | tak 
t. : ; ‘ : : pio st 
The Map of India presented by the Society's late President the 
Honourable W. W. Bird, was exhibited and directed to be placed in the 
a_i se oP _ fA bye ye otis 


Library. 
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- Read the following note from the Baron des Granges, accompanying 
the presentation referred to :— | 


| To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Baron des Granges humbly presents to the Secretary pf the Asintic Society, a few 
specimens of his first crop of Nutmegs in his Plantation at Mergui—which Nuts become 
more remarkable, as they are notonly the first raised, andinso higha latitude as Mergui, 


but because they will be under the circumstances, also the last grown at Mergui, atleast 
in the Baron's Plantation. 


Calcutta, 9th August, 1845. 


c 
Read the following letter from James F. Corcoran, Esq. :— 


To H. Tonnens, Esea., &c. &e, &e. 

Dean Sin,—I have been adyised by persons who know best about these matters, to 
defer the publication of the Guldast&ie Ishk until the public are somewhat more acquaint- 
ed with me; because as that book is a mere collection of tales, and is high-priced 
besides, I should not get sufficient subscribers for it until people know what ability I 
possess to get creditably through such a work. I have, therefore, determined on first 
publishing the little book of translation, (whose Prospectus I beg herewith to send,) in 
order that as the price is low and the original in universal estimation, there may be a 
chance of its selling well and of paving the way forthe more voluminous Guldastae Ishk- 
which would then be viewed with some respect; as a stranger, with whom, though per- 
sonally unacquainted, yet of whose merits we have heard enough to give him a warm 
welcome. 

Lentertain great hopes that your patronage will be extended to me, and if, through 
your influence, the Asiatic Society would condescend to honor me with theirs, my little 
work would glide glibly into existence. 


James Conconan. 
Calcutta, 23rd June, 1845. 


Ordered that the Society subscribe for ten copies of the work, and that 
it do afford Mr. Corcoran the advantage of making his work better 
known by printing the advertisement and specimens in the Proceedings. 
They are as follows :-— 


Aaeorticenent of anew Translation of Esop's Bables, into the Urdii Language, by Mr. 
James Francis Corcoran. Respectfully dedicated to Robert Haldane Rattray, Esquire, 
B. C. &. Judge of the Sudder Nizdmut and Diwdni Addlat. 


- The Giecian Fabulist has for some years been before the Public ina Hindéstant dresa ; : 
| and some explanation may therefore be deemed necessary, as an apology for the present 
ition. I presume not to say that the translation now offered is better than the one 
we have: this the Public must decide. I may, however, exhibit those pretensions to 
4 “their patronage which I imagine to be mine and this done, I will patiently await 









me Xs 
present version I have endeavoured, first, to render the UrdG more colloquial 
‘than it is in the old translation ; ‘nd, secondly, the moral of euch tte ine 
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been attempted in poetry, with the view of enabling the reader to remember its application 
to the occurrences of life. : 
The Persian Lokman said, that he had learned gd$d breeding from the vulgar, by 
never imitating their actions, In like manner I owe an acknowledgment to the former 
translator ; since the rock he struck upon has warned me to shape my course, as I hope, 
more successfully. He ha@failed by too rigid.an adherence to literal translation ; the 
respective idioms of Urddi and English so materially differ, that what is witty and energe- 
tic in the one language, litefally rendered in the other becomes dull and vapid. A par- 
donable licence has accordingly been taken, whenever the genius of the original or the 
turn of the dialogue appeared to require it. I have not, however, indulged in too many 
| liberties with my author ; beari@g in mind that “‘ between freedom and #mpertinence 
there is but a step” 

Occasionally, a trifling addition has been made to the moral of the fable ; with an 
attempt to avoid sameness, by exhibiting the sentiment, » sometimes in lively, sometimes in 
#erious, Verse. 

It is proposed to print at present, Part Ist of the Translation, comprising 59 Fables, 
and during the next quarter of the year, ‘‘ Part 2nd," provided the humble Translator be 
honored and encouraged by the extension of a remunerating patronage, 
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- Read the following Memorandum from the Sub-Secretary :— 


Mesfonanreyat. = 
mm Extract from a letter from Dr. Sprenger to the Sub-Secretary. , 
T have fougd a copy of the book which I have published on Sufii#m here and see the 
edition is very cortect. The Society would do me a favour if it would send some copies « 


to Europe for sale to the Asiatic Society at Paris, and to Mr. Norris or Mr, Neal, clerks 


4 


7 


to the Asintic Society in London, requesting them to send the same to Brockhaus at Leip- 
sic and other places with the books of the Oriental translation committee, in order to 

“The ‘Secretary notes with reference to this Memorandum, that Dr 

Sea er ees Bs pe 1x . Bact Trey ory 
Sprenger’s suggestions have already been acted upon. — Aare! oat , 
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Read the following letters from the late Major Leech and R. C. 


Cust, Esq., B. C. 8S. . 


To H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society. | 

My pean Sin,—!I have the pleasure to inform you that I will despatch by banghy dawk 
to-day or to-morrow, for pr@sentation to the Asiatic Society, three other MSS. relating 
to the History of the Afghans, and a History of Herat, with the commencement of our 
Abstract of the same. 

It had been my intention with the above materials and those already in the possession of the 
Soajety ( History of the early Abdalees) and with the History of Ahmud Shah Duranee 
forwarded’ yesterday, to have cagnpiled a History, but I have not hitherto Mad, nor do I 
see Any prospect of my ever having the requisite leisure. : 

An accident moreover that my small library met with (vide the damaged state of the 
MSS.) a few months ago, has determined me to lose no time in placing the valuable 
MSS. in a safe place. 2 

The Society are of course at liberty to put them at the disposal of any person having 
more leisure than myself to extract what is interesting in them. 

R. Leecsu, 


= 


. lst A. G. G. A. N. W. P. 


a 
Umbalah, 7th August, 1845. 
s f To H. Tornrgns, Esa. 


My pran Sin,—! have the pleasure to inform you that I will to-day or to-morrow 
transmit by banghy dawk, for presentation to the Asiatic Society, the History of Ahmad. 
Shah Duranee, in Persian, accompanied by an abstract of the same. I have every 
reason to believe that the work is a scarce one. It was procured by me after several 
years’ search in Afghanistan. The original (the one from which this is a copy) is in the 
possession of one of the Princes at Peshawar. 

R. Leecnu, 
ist A. G. G. A., Nw WP. 

Umbalah, 5th August, 1845. - « 


To H. Tonnens, Esa. = 

My pean Sirxr,—Among the papers upon the table of my lamented friend Major Leech, 
I found when taking charge of his office at Umbalah a letter from yourself, dated the 20th 
ultimo, open, but unanswered, conveying to him the thanks of the Asiatic Society for 
his mapof the Kurukhetra, He received ita few days before he died, and one of his 
Jast acts wus giving instructions to his Peindit and Mapper, with regard to the comple 
tion of the interesting work, which he had in part forwarded to you. In this part of 
the world we have much to regret his loss, and his papers shew the number of scientifi- 
and curious researches in which his active mind was unceasinglyempléyed, of the results. 


of which the Journal of the Asiatic Society has more than one specimen. Some of the 


works which he forwarded to Govt. have not yet seen the light. I trust that they may 
(especially a contribution upon the subject of the Sikh religion) some day be published. 
‘Tt appears from your letter about the Kurukhetra that you are in the belief that the whole 
of the narrative to accompany the map has been forwarded to you :-—if I am notin error, 
Gilat okaae'W ost finished, but I have directed the Pundit employed to proceed in 
his works, and if you desireit I will forward itto you. Ihave been aware of Major 
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Leech’s interesting project from the first day that it was started by him, and I trust 
therefore that 1 shall be able to assist you to whatever may appear necessary to complete 
it. Iam having a copy of the m@p made in the Persian character,—and I should suggest 
also having a translation of the narrative also made in the Persian language, as after all 
Sanskrit is a language known only to few, and the Mahé Bharata itself is better known in 
its Persian translation, I suspect, than in the original; at anyérate publishing the map and 
pamphlet in Persian, would greatly extend the publicity of the work, though I am afraid 
it would entail a considerable additional expense on the Society. I am having a 
copy also of the map prepared in Goormukhee, the sacred character of the Sikhs; and here 
@ question is started whether a work should not be struck off in that character also. The 
whole of the® Kurukhetra is included in the territory gf the Sikhs—the chiefs who a 
possess the country, except those parts which have lapsed to us, knoweand read no other 
character, and one of Major Leech’s objects was to present toeach chief a copy of the map, 
if possible one of an ornamented kind (perhaps in gold letters on parchment)—of course 
the value would to them be intreased if they could read the names on the map, and 
understand the words of the account, which they certainly would not do in Persian 
or Sanskrit. It would be a desirable result if these chiefs could be prevailed upon in 
return for the compliment of the map to subscribe towards establishing an efficient college 
for the study of Sanskrit and Goormukhee at Ghanesun, a holy place within the limits of 
the Kurukhetra. We have an inefficient college for Sanskrit at Umbalah, but on a very 
limited scale. Do you think the Society would object to making a donation to the Pundit, abe 
who has been zealously employed in this Work for six months? Major Leech’s sudden 

death has of course left the accounts of all the parties employed unsettled. I feel too 

happy to take upon myself all charges connected with so interesting an undertaking, but = 
the Pundit with a natural pride in his work seemed anxious for some acknowledgment 

from the higher powers. I therefore take the liberty of bringing it to your notice. He ts 

the head of our Umbalah Sanskrit College. 





Ropsrrxr Cvuar, 
Civil Service. 
. Simlah, 12th September, 1845. 
‘The letters being read the Secretary begged leave to express to the - 
Society the irreparable loss it has sustained in the death of Major Leech ; 
a gentleman not less distinguished for his eminent services as a public 
officer than for his professional abilities and extensive knowledge of native 
languages, history, manners and éustoms ; his untiring zeal and industry 
in researches connected with these subjects, and the noble liberality of 
mind withewhich hg on so many occasions has communicated the fruits 
is knowledge and labour for the public benefit from 1838, in which - 
year his first contribution, A grammar of the Brahooee, Beloochee and 
_- Punjabee languages, adorned the pages of our Journal. Vol. VII. p. 780. 
ie. _ There » is indeed too much reason to fear that, like the lamented James. 
i ‘Prinsep and others, Major Leech has fallen a victim to excessive mental 
< labours adding another to the long catalogue of the truly noble men r- 
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g who have perished in their exertions to forward, in common with the 
Asiatic Society, the high task and duty of every liberal, right-mind- 
ed, and educated Englishman in this country—the task and the 

duty of aiding in every way to give to the British power in India, 

for the great ends which it has yet under Providence to accomplish, 
those means and that stability which can only be found and assured for it 
by the one great Gsncuttal to the right exercise of the power of every 
foreign government—an igtimate knowledge of the country and of the 
people over which it rules. 

Read the following letter from Capt. Phayre, Bengal Native Infantry, 

Assistant to the Commissioner of Arracan. e 

My pean Tonnens,—I have just arrived here from Sandoway,and as Latteris here and 


Lam anxious to have the advantage of comparing along with him all the various Ara- 


kanese coins, will you kindly put those you have of mine on a wax-cloth package, and 
a d tl by da 

sen uem. by dawk banghy bearing postage to my address at this place. Latter is 
working away gloriously and will produce many a fine paper on Boodhism—he has made 
wonderful progress since I last saw him. The Society's Journal will, I hope, receive 


many contmibutions from him, Pray don't forfet the coins, and believe me, 








. Very truly your's, 
A. P. Puayvne. 
Akyab, Sept. 25th, 1845. 


I know not if you recollect an English translation of a part of the Dhammathat you 


once sent to Major Wiliams down here ; if you can forward it to me I can now compare 
it with an original I possess. 


The Secretary noted with infinite regret that these coins had shared 
the fate of our collection, and he was requested to inform Capt. Phayre 
accordingly. 

Read the following letter from the Zoological Curator :— 


To H. Torrens, Esq. Vice-PPesident and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sin,—Among the Redentia of Captaim Huttin’s Afghanistan collection, is a small 

animal which I described long ago in the Society’ s Journal by the name Geoerhychus 

fuscocapellus, placing it thus among the Lemmings ; but now that we have specimens of 

the true Scandinavian Lemming in the collection, I find that th® Afghan species can no 

e longer be admitted exactly into the same genus, and am under the necessity of esta- 
blishing a new one for its reception. 

Under these circumstances, I write to request that Mr. Hendrie be employed to figure 

this animal and its skull, as wasdone with the Caprologus, and that on the second or skull- 


, - 









E plate, I may also have represented certain crania of Scindian and Afghan Hedgehogs which 
it is desirable should be figured. 
a. _An extra copy of the lust No. of the Journal has been forwarded ta Major Jenkins, 


containing the figures and description of Cuprologus; and with respect to the additional 
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wiring required for the avinry, I expect to able to furnish an estimate of the expense at the 
Society's forthcoming meeting. 
Your's very respectfully, 
E. Buyre. 
Asiatic Society's Museum, lat Oct, 1845. ° 


The proposed plates were sanctioned. 
Read extract of a letter from J. Muir, Esq. C. S., transmitted by 
Messrs. Ostell and Co. as follows :— 


There are ‘among the Researches of the Asiatic Socifty of Bengal, two papers on the— 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, by Professor H, H. Wilson, the first in the 16th vol. eon- 
taining 136 pp. quarto, and the second I think in the 18th vol., bot I have not the 
means of referring to it. I shquid feel obliged by your looking at both papers and 
informing me what it would cost to reprint both (1000 copiesin octavo,) in a style similar 
to thatin which the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is printed, as to type and 
paper. Ofcourse the reprint could be only done by the Asiatic Society, or with its 
permission. —_— 

(Signed) J. Murr. 


_ 





Azimgurh, Sept. lst, 1845. 


Resolved, that the Society will be most happy to allow the reprint of 
the papers as proposed, stipulating only that ‘“‘ Reprinted from the = 
Researches of the Asiatic Society, vols. 16 and 17,” appear on the title 


page. ! 
Read the following letter from Capt. Latter, Bengal Native Infantry :— 
To H. Torrens, Esa. 


My pear Tornenxs,—I send you according to promise, the remarks on the Booddhist 
Ipture sent some time sifice byme to the Society. As my paper is likely in some points 
to interest people in Efirope—might I ask your kind attention to the accents, &c, of the 3 
Greek quotations and to the Hebrew which the compositors are likely to spoil. As also, 
that if possible the paper may not be divided. It is perhaps rather long—but 1 had so 
much to say onthe subject, that I could scarcely make it shorter. Would you kindly 
let me have the full fifty copies (1 only got thirty of the note on the coin). I propose to 
intitle the communication ‘* The Boodhiam ofthe Emblems of Architecture” or any 
other which you may think advisablez Phayre begs me to beg you to send hin back the antag te 
. Burmese orcrather Arracanese coins. He i very anxious about them, as he wants 
‘ © make out a paper, which from what he says is likely to eppear very interesting, I am 
- afraid you will think the communication I now send rather singular—* Paul, a master 
~ ‘Mason! !"’ but I am thinking of inflicting on you a still more singular paper. On the Nine 
F ‘Sacred Jewels of Boodhism. I am only waiting till Tecan get from home bo > ead 


¥ _ hymn “* erilit oe - 












Tuomas Latter. 
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Read the following letter from M. Lienard, of the Mauritius :-— 


Moxsixun,—Mr. Thomy Hugon m’ayant dit qu'il v@us serait agréable d’entreterr 
des relations avec Maurice, je viens sous s8¢3 auspices vous proposer un commerce 
d'échange d’objets d’ Histoire naturelle. 

Pour débuter, je remets i Mr. Hugon, que veut bien s’en charger, la tete et la cau- 
dale d’un Istiophore quin été pris sur nos cotes. J’y joins une caisse de coquilles de 
Maurice et de Diego Garcia. Parmi celles de Diego yous trouverez une paire de 
houlettes que j'ai péchées moi-méme dans l’immense baie de cette ile. Jusqu’ici on croy- 
ait que la mer Rouge seule recelait cea bivalves. 

: Je désire, Monsieur, que ce p@it envoi vous soit agréable ; vous pouvez ¢ompter que 
je ferai tous mes efforts pour satisfaire 4 vos demandes et entretenir ainsi un commerce 
qui ne pourra qu’étre avantageux a tous deux, et qui me sera particulicrement agréable ; 
Je serais flatté aussi d’entrer en correspondence avec la Société dont vous étes membre. 

ett © Suis un peu Zoologiste : C'est vous dire que tout ce fue vous pourriez m'offrir en fait 

de mammiféres, oiseaux, reptiles, poissons, mollusques, insectes, arachnides, crustacés, 

annilides et zoophytes, me ferait le plus grand plamr: Je me bornerai pour le moment a 

vous designer spécialement un objet qui manque 4 mon mus¢e. C’est un jeunc Garial. 

J'ai des crfcodiles de Java, de la cote Malabare, de Caleutta et de Madagascar. 

Tnidiqugg moi les objets de notre pays qui pourraient vous etre agréables, Je m'empres- 
serni de vos les procurer. Si vous desirez des poissons de mer ct d'eau douce, nos cotes 
et nos riviéres en fournissent une grande variété. Parmi ceux d'eau dovuce, nous avons 
L’osphronéme, qui nous a été apporté de la Chine ainsi que la Dorade, plusieurs espéces 
d’Eleotees, de gobies, des doubles, des megalopes, des ambasses, des anzuilles de deux 
espéces et le nestis connu vulgairement sous le nom de Chitte. 

Si vous voulez bien m’envoyer des poissons du Gange et des étangs du Bengale, 
ayez l'obligeance de les mettre dans des vases avec de Vesprit de vin. Je vous renverrai 
les vases avec des poizsons du pays. 

Je remets pour vous 4 Mr. Hugon, une serie d’observations metércologiques. Je pour- 
rais vous envoyer celles que je fais chaque mow. 

Reeevez, Monsieur, l’assurance de mes sentimens distyprucsade consileration. 2 
7 (Signé ) Linnanp. 

Mon adresse est 
Mr. Lienard pére, vice President de la Société d'Hist. Nat. de Vile Maurice. 
Rue de Castries, Port Louis. 
The donations referred to havé been subsequently reccived, and it 
was ordered that the Journal of the Society be sent to Mr- Lienard from 
the commencement of 1845, for the Société d’ Histoire Naturelle. 

‘The Zoological Curator was also requested to prepgre @ dispatch 

z of such specimens and duplicates as could be obtained or spared, so 

as to mect as far as possible Mr. Lienard’s wishes. 


Read the following letter from P. J. Sarkies, Esq. :— 
7 To Hexny Tonnes, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society of India. 
‘Sin,—A Society having been lately established here by the Armenian community for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge amongst their countrymen, called the * Araratian Society, 
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or Society of Ararat,’’ I have the honor, by the desire of the members, to address you this 
letter, and to request the favor of your presenting gratis to them all the Journals of the r 
Asiatic Society from its commencement, and to continue the same throughout, for which 
they shall feel highly obliged. 

Our object in requesting this favor is to translate the useful productions they contain 
into the Armenian language, and publish them in our Society’s Weekly Journal, the x 
** Patriot,” for the perusal and information of those of our countrymen, who are unac- 
quninted with the English language, both here and at other places. The first number 
of the said publication, I beg leave to forward you herewith. 

Trusting that this application will meet with the favorable consideration of yourself, and 


the members of your Society cenerally, ® =e 
I remain, Be. 
P. J. Sanx 
Calcutta, 22nd August, 1845.¢ Secretary to the Society of Ararat. 


Ordered that the Society of Ararat be presented with the Journal 
from January, 1545, and in future as published. 


Read the following correspondence which was approved sal ordered 
to be published. 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. - 

Sin,—I have the honor to submit through you, to the Committee of Papers, the appear- 
ance of a memorandum in the Society's Journal tending, in a most serious munner, to 
implicate my character and reputation in the eyes of my scientific co-labourers, as deliber- -- 
ately advising a measure which is stigmatized in that memorandum with the name of 
** scientific fraud.” 

The memorandum in question appeared in the Proceedings of the Society for October, 
1844, published in the 154th number of the Journal ; and the paragraph to which I would 
draw the particular attention of the Committee is No. 6 (misprinted as No, 5). 

I freely admit that upon more than one occasion, when thesubject of Burnes’s drawings 
was mooted in conversatign, and also I think once in an unofficial note to yourself, I 
objected to the extremg rudeness and inaccuracy of certain of those drawings, and recom- 
mended thatif such had to be lithographed, it would be better to correct the outlines 
where these were obviously erroneous, by putting such joints and muscles into the limbs 
of mammalian as they must necessarily possess, and even improving the attitudes in some 
instances, especially as Burnes’s own speciovens supply materials for the purpose to a 
considerable extent :—but most assuredly I neyer proposed that such alterations should 
be made without due notice being taken of the same, and can only express my astonish- oe 
ment that it should have been thought necessary to place the matter before the world i in 
the light in @hich it haswppeared. 

The purport of my non-official recommendation will be best understood if {sites « 
two or three instances ; and these, to the best of my recollection, shall be the very instances 
to which my remarks (in conversation) referred. 

1. The figure of the Hyena of Caboo!l (now lithographed) will, in my opinion, dis- 
grace the Society's ‘ Researches,’ if it appears in them: but as the animal is perfectly 
well known, I believe I recommended that a proper figure of a striped Hyena should be 
designed, and the markings filled up from the drawing supplied by Burnes, =< 





a 
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2. The figure of the wild sheep of the Hindu Kosh ranges, though altogether faulty in 
outline,is such that a really good figure might betaken from it, auled by very careful draw- 
ings from life which I possess of a closely allied species, @he Ovis musimon, and by the real 
horns of the animal, of which several pairs were in the collection of specimens forwarded 
by Sir Alexander Burnes, and (with the exception of duplicates transmitted to the India- 
house, two pairs only beinge@ctained for the Society's collections) now under my charge 
in the museum. : 

3. To cite a bird, I remember instancing the Falco chicquera, of which the beak in 
Burnes’s figure is very ill-shaped, and the legs and toes are very much too sleader,— 
faults that, with others, might have been corrected (as in various other instances) by a 
reference to Burnes's own specimays. Had I been consulted in the matter, should have 
done my utmost to dissunde the Society from expending money in the representation of 
this and many other common and exceedingly well known species, even had they beén 
represented with the requisite accuracy. 


* Butin suggesting the propricty of such alterations (whether rightly or not so in the 
opinion of the Committee), I do most distinctly protest against the imputed charge thar 
Lever wished them to be effected privately, or in secret,—in other words, that I ever 
desired the Society should be guilty of a ** breach of trust," which I also would have 
considered to amount to “' a scientific fraud: and itis due to other zoologists that, I 
should now interfere in their behalf, to notice an allegwation contained in the same para- 
graph of the same memorandum to the following effect :— 

‘* That the now anxious search of all European naturalists is exactly to find the original 
drawings from which local found Ornithe had been published, in order to correct these 
flourishes, and interferences of authors and naturalists ; who, to make better pictures and 
reduce the birds (principally) to their fancied types and systems, had in many instances 
created enormous confusion, deprived the original observers of their due credit for active 
research and accuracy, and had even made them pass, at least as careless persons, if not 
as impostors ; when, on the contrary, the mischicf and imposture was the work of the 
naturalist editors, publishers, and artists.”’ 

I Believe, sir, that I have the credit, in well-informed quarters*® of a tolcrably familiar 
acquaintance with zoological literature, but L beg to say thateT cannot tall to mind ome 
single instance to which the above remarks apply. . 

The confusion adverted to has, on the contrary, originated! in the blind confidence 
which Latham more particularly, and some other ornithologists of the old school, and of 
a past generation, reposed in the rade drawings of unscientific artists ; so rude, and often- 
times grossly inaccurate, that it is only now that the subjects represented have come to 
be, for the most part, familiarly known, tat they ean be recognised in the figures which 
were intended to represent them,—and that the names subsequently applied to the objects 
themselves can be superceded by those bestowed on the drawings, and heading the de- 
scriptions taken from the latter, in conformity with the admitted4aw of priority. Of the 
fuct here stated, 1 could easily adduce instances almost without number.¢ 





* Vide ‘ Report of the British Association,’ for 1844, p- 187. . 

+ In illustration, I send berewith two numbers of the * Annals and Magazine of Na- 
twral History,’ containing papers by Mr. G. Gray and Mr. Strickland, wherein the confu- 
sion that has resulted from the very reprehensible practice of naming species from bad 
drawings is well exhibited. | | 
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Such being the case, I venture to hope that the Committee will perceive the justice 
of retracting the very sweeping charge against “‘ naturalist editors, publishers, and 
artists” which has appeared in t#e Journal of the Society : and that itwill also admit 
that the grievous animadversions complained of, having reference to myself, were not 
merely unnecessarily harsh, but were altogether uncalled for, as founded on & misappre- 
hension of my meaning. At the least, I consider that it wasedue to me to have been for- 
mally asked whether my opinions on the subject were correctly expressed, before such a 
procedure was resorted to as that of publicly sti¢matizing them in the Society's Journal. 

Ep, Buvrs. 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, Fort William, Aug. 23, 1845. 

7 


Note to the foregoing by the S@retary. 

eIn submitting this note the Secretary desires to remark that Mr. Blyth takes n most 
mistaken view of the paragraph in question; inasmuch as, on reading it attentively, it 
will be clearly seen that no praposal of perpetrating any scientific fraud is attributed to 
him, but itis simply said that if the Society admitted corrections, #t would perpetrate a 
fraud, and the Committee will remark that it its now fully and clearly admitted by Mr. 
Blyth himself, that he did propose corrections of joints, muscles and attitudes. Low far 
those corrections were to go, will appear from par. 1 of Mr. Blyth's paper in which he 
distinctly again avows,—asserting that “the Cabool Hyena is perfectly known,” which 
assumes but one variety to exist, and that we have so perfect a knowledge of the zoology 
of Affghanistan, that we can be certain that there is only one variety ; and farther that, 
only one variety exists in the whole valley of the Indus, which would include Scinde, 
(where Sir A. Burnes’s drawings commence.) Asserting and assuming all this at once 
then, Mr. Blyth proposed, he himself says, to substitute “ a proper figure and fill it up 
with the markings of the Cuabool Hyenn.” 

2, Par.2 of Mr. Blyth’s letter carries the matter still further. Pronouncing on an 
animal which none but travellers in the almost untrodden regions of the Hindu Kosh 
have seen, and Dr. Lord alone perhaps examined as a naturalist, we are told that by 
reference to certain drawings of “ closely allied species,” the horns, &c., a xood figure 
can be taken frpm it; so that here is the manufacture of two entire animals distinetly 
proposed as a mere matter of course ! The same style of argument is continued as to the 
birds which are also proposed to be “‘ corrected” from stuffed specimens in the face of 
drawings made from the life. 

3. The Secretary presumes that these paragraphs most fully justify the caution and 
strict observance of the principle upon which the Committee acted, and which the Society 
approved; of keeping to rizid and exact gopying : and the Committee's expressions (used 


to explain that strictness) that “if the Society consented to any such alterations, it would. 


be guilty of a scientific fraud, publishing as the drawings made on Sir A. Burnes’s mission, 


pictures of something else, &e.”” We have before us now two distinct proposals for 
making pictures ; one of which may yet be carried into effect, if the Society approve of it- 
OS ga x 








In Mr. Gray's paper, it will be observed thatan owl ( Athene convivens) came thus 
to be described by Latham as a Falcon! &c. &e. See No. for March 1843, p. 189. 
~-‘Wide also Mr. Strickland’s remarks in the May No., p. 334; though I could wish that 
tice on the part of Latham,.—E, B. | 
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‘ 4. Mr. Blyth now, for the first time, as the Secretary believes, informs the Society 
that it was intended ‘to notice all the alterations in the text.” He does not perceive 
that this would amount only to the very stigma which ¢he Committee have been so care- 
ful to guard the Society's reputation from. Letit be but once announced thfat the Soci- 
ety’s Curators alter drawings ; (except at the special desire of the authors) or its Secre- 
taries papers confided to tham, and who will trust such a Society with drawings or 
papers ? or who will refer to its researches with confidence? Mr. Blyth’s assumption 
here is (the notes of Dr. Lord having disappeared) that the Society and the scientific 
world are wholly to trust to his discretion and knowledge, and even, asin the case of the 
hyenn and sheep, to that of which he can have no knowledge. Hoth the Secretary and 
Members of the Committee agagn and again explained to Mr. Blyth that the honest and 

Ba Re hig andesimple system was, to publish exact copies of the drawings, which 

ould fulfil the Society's public duty, and that he would then have the best opportunitics 
in the world of shewing his own knowledc¢e of the subject, and of having something mter- 
esting to say about, perhaps, a very unioteresting bird of animal. 

5. The Secretary cannot also on this occasion refrain from adverting again to the attempt 
to undervalue Dr. Lord's labours, to the extent, nearly, of asserting that he knew nothing 
of Natural History, in Mr. Blyth’s MSS. excuse for the disappearance of the notes for- 
merly submitted to the Committee, and this specially, as he is now enabled, fortunately 
to shew what the notes may have been, and how ill-deserved any dyslogism applied to 
them must be. A friend has pointed out to him the following passawe which occurs at 
the close of a very able paper entitled, ‘‘ A M@dical Memoir on the Plains of the Indus,” 
in the Eighth Vol. of the Transactions of the Medical Society of Bengal, Appendix, No. 
t 24, p,. Bl. 

‘“ Animals. Of the animals to be found in these regions, I shall at present aay 
nothing. ‘They must be looked on as rather influenced by, than exercising any influence 
on the Medical constitution of the country, which it is my more immediate object to illus- 
trate, But Imay be allowed to add that between specimens and drawings,” I have 
already made some advances, as opportunities have allowed, towurds asketch of the 
Zoology of the plain of the Indus, which I hope at some future time to render so far com- 
plete as to be not unworthy of notice.” = . 

It will be seen from this that so far from being, as Mr. Blyth has put forward, “ nearly 
ignorant of Zoology,’ Dr. Lord projected atleast a Zoological Memoir. 

The Secretary submits that so far from any blame attaching to the Committee (whose 
Inbours have already been approved by the meeting) the Society are greatly indebted to it 
for its steady opposition to this ‘' correctimms”’ system. 

The Secretary does not conceive it nicessaty to remark on that part of Mr. Blyth's 
paper which enters into the defence of naturalist editors and artists generally, as being an 
accessary discussion, quite uncalled for, and which would introduce a precedent tending 
to check the free expression of opinions in Committees, and moreaver, becaus® he conceives 
that Mr, Blyth has himself, in the above quoted paragraphs, amply shown that, if allowed, 


Vee 
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+, he would himself have rendered (and if the Secretary understands his expressions with 
respect to the sheep correetly) would even now render reference to the original drawings 
ee = -— ~* 
- © © Tshould acknowledge with thanks that several of these drawings which had been 
made previous to my joining the Mission, were immediately on my arrival placed altoge- 
‘ther at my disposal by Captain Burnes.” . 
-_ 
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indispensible ; at least whenever they had been copied without the text explaining the 
_ eorrections.* 

Mr. Blyth finally complains thdt the animadversions were harsh and published without 
reference tohim. The Secretary has already stated that he wholly dissents from there 
being any animadversions at all conveyed or intended. The Committee for the Burnes’s 
drawings felt themselves bound to give on this occasion a fufl and distinct history of the 
matter (see Report) to exculpate themselves from an apparent neglect of 7,000 Rupees 
worth of outlay under their charge, and he believes’ the feeling was, that the only 
possible motive which could be assigned for Mr. Blyth’s open contempt of the Society's 
orders and wishes for three years, might be perhaps pique at not being allowed to alter 
the drawings? and thus that the Committee deemed it preper to enter fully on that ques- 
tion. . 

With respect to the non-reference to Mr. Blyth ; what is alluded to in the memoran- 
dum is his proposal of correcting, which his present paper shews not to have been in the 
least overstated. The sequel is merely the statement of the Committee's grounds (achng 
for the Society) for rejecting that proposal, and Mr. Blyth himself gave rise to the publi- 
cation of which he now complains by having been three years in default. 

H,. Tonrens, 
September 3rd, 1845. Vice-President and Secretary, Asiatic Society 
E. Buyrn, Ese. i 

Srm,—TI am desired by the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 23rd Aucust and to state in reply,— 

That after an attentive consideration of it,the Committee have thought it mht that ie 
should be published in the Proceedings, as affording to the Society, and to the public in 
general, a full explanation of your views on the subject of the proposed corrections, and 
the knowledge that you by no means intended making these without a full account of 
them in the*proposed text. 

2. The Committee further desire me to state that they fully approve of the determi- 
nation of the Committee for Sir Alexander Burnes’s drawings to publish nothing as such, 
bearing the sanction of the Society’s name, which were not exact copies of the originals 
as entrusted to it by Government. 

Museum,18th Sept. 1#45. Iam, Sir, 

Your's obediently, 
H. Tonrens, 
V. P. and Secy. As, Society. 

Specimens of acorns and of fir cones from Darjeeling presented by 
—— Cockburn, Esq. were laid on the table. 

The Curator of the Museum of Economie Geology and Geologica| 
and Minerelogical Nepartments had been unable, on account of illness, 
to prepare his report or to attend the Meeting. et 

The best thanks of the Society were voted for all the above presenta- 


tions and communications. 
= = « _ 

* Refer also to the Note submitted at the former Meeting, in which the special instance 
of the hocks of the Elephant is adduced. 
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4 Tutatrenta Memoir on the Law of Storms in the Indian and China 
Seas ; being the Caantes Heppwe’s Hurricane in the Southern Indian 


Ocean, 22d to 27th February, 1845. By Henry FIDDINGTON: 


two plates. 


With 


In my Eleventh Memoir (Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. ATV. p. 10,) 


I briefly announced the highly curious and beautiful experiment, for such 
in truth it is, which the Brig ‘‘ Charles Heddle,’’ Capfain Finck, had been 
performing for us, and for the details of which the scientific world are | 
most deeply indebted to him and to Captain Royer, Master Attendant 
at the Maugitius ; and I have thought them of importance enough to form 
the subjab of a separate Memoir, inasmuch as they will be found, for 
~~-the Southern Hemisphere at least, to demonstrate beyond the possibility — 
of a cavil, the fact that the great hurricanes are great progressive whirl- — 
winds ; the courses of the ‘“ Charles Heddle” duriftg five successive 
days, admitting of no other explanation ; and distinctly contradicting the 
notion upheld by Mr. Espy, and other American philosophers, that 
_ these storms are composed of numerous winds blowing directly inwards 
_fo a common centre, while that centre is moving onwards. 
Another fact also demonstrated by this log, and one scarcely less im- _ 
portant, is that of the tremendous “ Storm Wave,” to which I have so 
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frequently drawn attentidh,* for there can be no manner of doubt that 
the ‘‘ Charles Heddle’’ experienced a most extraordinary storm wave of 
four miles per hour during the storm, and this for five days successively. 
I refer to the summary and remarks for the details of this, and will only 
now observe, that this paper is arranged, like the preceding ones; giving 
first all the data; then the deductions from which the track of the 
storm, agd other pho:nomena are laid down; and finally, such remarks 


‘%: 


a 


° 
as may occur. Amongst these last not the least interesting to the -——*% 


meteorologist as well as to the seaman will be the curious result shewn 
by the analysis of the winds for the five days, shewing them to have 
been inmvolutes of a spiral curve ! 


Log of the Brig Cuartes Hevvwe, Captain Frincx, from the Mauritius 
bound to Muscat, Nautical time, from Captain Roxen, Master Attendant, 
Port Louis. 


In forwarding this very remarkable log to me, Captain Royer, as I 
have elsewhere stated, observes that he thought it so singular, that he 
had taken the trouble to copy it with his own hand. In reply to far- 
ther enquiries from me, he states, that Captain Finck is an able and 
highly respectable seaman, and that his vessel, the Charles Heddle, was 
originally a slaver, and usually employed in the cattle trade between 
Madagascar and Mauritius, which requires always the fastest sailers. 
This accounts for her extraordinary success in scudding, which perhaps 
few vessels could have persisted in so long without imminent risk, 
| have translated her log most carefully from the French, a language 

with which I am perfectly famliar, and I print it at leng hat the 
whole document may be fully before ‘the scientific public. £ i 








* See 8th Memoir, Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. ALL 
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NL a of the Brig Cuanres Hepowe, of Mauritius, Gapt. Fincx. Copied by Capt. 
’ over, Master Attendant at that Port, and translated by Hexany Pippine- 
tox. Nautical 7ime. 


H. | K.] F. | Courses, 








\way 


Winds. | &** Var. | Friday 2Istto Saturday 22d Feb. 1845. 





| 
| 
| 
| 























NEbN. | ESE. | Horizon very low (tres rappro- 
Variable chd,) thick weather all round. Hea- 
to SE, vy sea, smart breeze, under the large 

| sails, pumped every two hours. 
Sea and wind gradually increas- 
e | ing, vessel labouring greatly, weather 

+ | squally, and threatening all round, the 

squalls very heavy. At 9h. 30" p.a. 

the main yard went in two in the slings, 

clued up and furled main top-sail, un- 
bent ma@n-sail, and secured the pieces 
of the main yard on the booms In 
jib, and mizen; scudding under the 
fore sail, fore top-sail, and fore top 
mast stay-sail, to wait for day light; 
heavy squalls and sea. Down main 
topsail yard, and struck top gallant 
mast. Noon, in close reef fore top-sail. 
The gale begins to make itself be felt ; 
scudding uoder fore-sail, and fore top- 
ssail, Latitude by account 16° 42° 3. 
| | Longitude account 57° 45’ E. 


oe be 


—- 


eut=<e-ce@mNocwe kee 


North, }, SE. 


ee & 


re = 
——— 


‘ 
' 


Brig Cuances Heopwe, Saturday 22d to Sunday 23d February 1845. 


H. nse a Courses. | Winds Lee) var, Kemarks, 


HeOACMnvnGSAaaecaonanwrvwlsAavoonn 


wer osetan 




















: way 

L |*13) «- WNW. ESE Very bad weather; frightful sea; 
2 | 13] =. | NW. SE towing very hard with incessant rain ; 
3 | 12] «. NNW, SSE vessel taking in seas over the quarter 
4/1 on North. South while scudding under the fore-sail, and 
5 | il close reefed fore top-s4il. Pumped 
6 | il every hour, vessel labouring greatly 
7} £2 from the seas which swept over Ys. 
S| 12 | es NNE. At2p.m. perceiving that the head 
9 | 12 | rope of the fore-sail bad given way, sent 
10 | 12] «- NE. two hands to cut away the earings, 
31] 612 and let it come on deck, saved the 
13 }12, a sail. The fore top mast stay-sail 
1} 12 . ulyards having given way hoisted 
2),12 |... | E.N.E. the sail by a tackle. Gale at its | 
+ et ee east. height, scudding right before the 
4;12 wind, as it contingally veered round 
5 | 12 the compass; pumps, atéended to =< 
6 |} 12 vessellabouring excesfively. It being 
7 | 12 | «- ESE. impossible to clue up the fore 

' 8 | 12 sail without risking severe | e, 
9 | 12 . | we resolved to ruo our chance of 
10} 12 | se SE. what might happen. | é 
Ry DR ce SSE, : Nae te position is given ou this 

LZ | «. South. North. ay.—H. P. 

ie | | |_ENE. 

Y East. | 

git - : : ESE. t : 

2 ® About is marked in the log. 






‘These winds, and courses are so marked in the log, I presume they mean to designate 
che ahanoea Dei anh Noon, and | a.m, on the nextday, as a memorandum of the gradual veering. — 


-3 £ ; ect , : 
ae. | eee a = | > 
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Grig Cuanres Hepoise, Sunday 23d to Monday 24th February, 1845. 






































H.; KR.| F. | Courses. | Winds. war Var. Kemarks. 
| —— ee 0S 
Pj 2)... sw. NE. »» | 15 | Weather always the same with a 
2 12 e- WsW. |.ENE. frightful sea. Shipping from time 
3 | 12 to ume very heavy seas. One filled 
4 | l2 the whole deck fore and aft with 
5 | 12 two feet of water; the larboard waist 
6} 12) .. W est East. board carried away, much water going 
7 j i2 |e dowg the hatchways and cabin scuttle, 
8 | 12 though all secured by tarpaulins. 4 
91 12 | «- WNW. | ESE. P. M. fore top-sail blew away, scuddiog 
- 10) 10) .. NW. ISE. under bare poles, the new fore top- 
at}. 10] ee NNW. SSE mast stay-sail giving way, saved it; 
12 | 10 > two men atthe helm, vessel labouring. 
i | 10 greatly, storm always at the same 
2) 10 height, winds veering round the com- 
a} it | .. N orth. South. pesmerom hour to hour, and even in ~ 3 
ee | alfan hour. * 
2» |} Il Brought all the crew aft into the 
6) it “« NNE Ssw. cabin tobe at hand, closed up the fore- 
o | 3k _ NE. Sw. scuttle. 
Sj} h|.- ENE, wsw N.B. No position given on this 
9) Hi day.—H. P. 
10} 11 = | some’ 
1} j Ml . East. | West 
LRG 
Brig Cuances Heppore, Monday 24th to Tuesday 25th February, 1845, ? 
ihe F. | Courses. Remarks. 
ia eee ea ESE. The gale always at the same degree 
: 21 %2 of strength, but the squalls a little 
3 | 12 jheavier, pumps always in hand, vessel 
4 |] 121 «- SE. making water. All the cabins below 
- 5 | 12 . wet, the provisions in the great cabin 
6 111 also wet, the vessel muking water 
7} I . through every seam in the deck with- 
Bp / 4. SSE. out exception, baled the water out of 
9/ I , South. the cabin by buckets. re 
10} Tr Shipped several seas which went 
ft ba ee over all, 3 
_ 12 / 13 _ At two in‘the morning the vessel 
oe =) deh Ho 8 2 Lee SSW. broached to, the water two feet dee 
9!/ il... sw. on the deck, We remained in this 
te a BS ee Wsw. dangerous position for about ten mi- 
ie arn nutes, when she righted. We broach- 
ae I ed to again several times from the 
eee ee be ce Wast. East. speed ofthe vesselt; cleared the scu 
ie yh ie ae WNW. ! ESE. ers. At 10 Sd de a sea in the 
Yb a ore rigging which carried away i 
1 SE. and flying jib booms. Cut away, the 


wreck to clearthe bowsprit, 








SSE. Latitude by adoubtful ob- 

Paes servation, seer eoes 16° 18’ s. ; "| 

Longitude Chronometer, .. 53° 2! 30’ 
~ a # dats rex i ~ . Si 

dé heure en m  demt heures, 

how?’ « homes of, moms Sine te Wad 
| ef yt Are og) the wind was going round = 

edu batiment.” No doubt the aimieany of steering her is here 

—_? os ‘ 
> tae y re, , 
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Brig Cuaaces Heopie, Tuesday 25th to Wednegday 26th February 1845. 
H.| K. | F. | Courses. | Winds. lwo Var. Remarks. 
eee eee | —___ __..... | —- eS 
Li hese North. South. | .. | 20 The gale always at the same 
1k | es NWN E. ssw, strength without the least intermission, 
it heavy sea and rain. The tiller ropes 
10 | +. NE. | SW. gave way, changed them, the bolts also 


10} .. | EN. | WSW. 


of the tiller havin iven way, drove 
iu ee Kast. W est. he 7 


‘in preventer opes. - 

. & Every hour. Theetrusses of 
the fore-yard pave way, replaced them) 
scudding under bare poles. ‘The sea 


fic 
J 
Se 
& 
Zz 
< 





10 | 10 | «- SSE. NNW, | : frightful, vessel making much water 
11} 10.) oe South. North | through the deck. | 
12 | 10) «- ssw. NNE | Crew yoss out with fatigue. Thesun 
LL} 10} .- | SW. NE. appeared indistinctly at acon where- 
2 il es wsw. EWN E, by we obtained an indifferent latitude 
‘3S | 10 | o- W eat. Kast. and longitude. 
4} 10 | ox WNW, ESE Latitude by indifferent ob- 
5; 10) .-- NW. SE. servation, .... -- 18° O? 8. 
G | 10 | e. NNW. | SSE | Longitude ditto ditto, .. 51° 2 30" E. 
7 | 10 | eo- North. South | 
S| 10 | «- NE Ss Ww 
9} 10] «- NE. SW 
10 | 10 | «we ENE. Wwsw 
a | 10 oe East. W est 
IO) Ais ESE. |WNW | 


Brig CwanLes Heopne, from Wednesday 26th to Thursday 27th Feb. 1845. 





—————— 








* SE. NW. 


The horizon always obscure though 
** ss E. N N w * 


sometimes cle@ring a liftle, but the 
squalls and sea always heavy, pum 

every hour. ‘Two men at the helm. 
Always under bare poles. At 10 r. os. 
clearing up alittle, and we saw some 
stars, but the sea and wind always 





Rees South. North. 
- Ssw. NN E. 
wa Wsw, ENE. 






| . Lee fl 
H.}| K. | F. | Courses. | Winds. way Var.) Remarks. 
l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 ** West. East. ees 
9 * NW. =E. . ent fore top-maststay-sail, and fore 
10° a NN W. SSE. and aft mainsail with two reefs in it. 
= 11 ** North. South. Bent another fore top-mast stay-sail on 
\, 12 so | NNE. | SSW. the fore stay to balance the vessel's 
b os ENE. | WSW. Scudding always accordimg to the 
3 e- | East. W est. veering ofthe wfod. * , 
4 as ESE. |WNW. Seeing that we had sustained much 
5 in SE. NW. d , and that we were nearer lo 
6 es SSE. NNW. the Mauritius than to any other place, 
7 e+ | South. | North. the Captain resolved to return there, 
a aa SSW. NNE. not considering the vessel in a state 
9 } ce ast NE. to continue her voyage. 
10° QO | «. sw. ENE, Lat observation, 20° 12 s. 
s. 1 u ee West. East. Longitude chronometer, 52° 24’ E 
~ - = * i. «, When sail should be made, having lost the jib boom. 
wo SS ¥ . } ; 
be - : 7» * 
¥ an Ae ee ; 
sh pa ES ee 


tse 
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_ Brig Cuances Heppret,eThursday 27th Feb. to Friday 28th Feb. 1845. 








H.}| K. | F. | Courses. | Winds. | way, Var, Remarks. 
ee 
J jenn tence - SE. ENE. | 7 The weather becoming fine, bent the 
Z o | ee SSE. Variable fore-sail, and spare fore top-sail, took 
3 a ie ESE. |to NE. the main top-sail yard for a main yard, 
i (et and let the reefs out of the fore and 
=f) 7 | aft main-sail. 
6 | 6 d CJoudy still, and lightning in all 
7 | 6 4 quarters. i 
8 6 J Fine, and sea smooth with a pleasant 
9 6 breeze. 
10 6 Latitude observation,.. 20° 19’ 8. 
“ . Longitude chronometer, 54° 29’ 28’" 
i 6 
2-6 
3 6 
4 6 
5 6 
o 6 
7 6 
8 6 ! 
9 6 ) - 
WW | 6 | 
11 6 
12 6 | 


I shall notice this log separately, but at present, | proceed to print the remaining 
documents, so as first to adduce from them the general track of the storm, and then 
take up the peculiar investigations which this log gives rise to. 


Abridged Log of the Ship Avrorurne, Captain Tuomas, from the 
| Mauritius, bound to Calcutta, Civil time. 
The Appolline left the Mauritius on the 19th February 1845, with 
light N. Easterly winds to midnight of that day. 
20th February. Winds ENE., East, and variable ; at 11 a. m. cloudy 
suspicious weather, at Noon heavy squall and rain, latitude by account 


18° 50’, Round Island having borne at 6 a. wa. SEbS.* since when the 


ship: had mate 25° NNE. hence the longitude about 57° 50’ East. r. » 


| to ‘midnight squally, moderating and freshening again, wind from NEDE. 


sad’ East, ed wanding from noon to midnight to the NEDN. ae 





2181 by pepiaey) a.m. wind ESE. fresh breeze and slapd y;redensiratichd: 
ing to ‘the NEDN. 68’ to latitude 16° 52' S. longitude 58° 10/ East by 


-* Distance not given, or I have omitted 5 | 
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* account. vp. m. Barometer falling, making preparation for bad weather. 


At midnight brisk gales and cloudy, ship standing to the NE. wind SEbE. 

22nd February. a. m. wind SEbE.; by noon blowing a complete hur- 
ricane in the squalls. 4 a. m. hove to. p. «. wind marked EbS. weather 
the same and a cross sea; at 8, Barometer still falling. 

23rd February. The same; heavy gale and rain; blowing a complete 
hurricane during the squalls. At 8 a. u«. Barometer 28.5, wind marked 
ESE. to noon, and rp. a. SEbE. To midnight, the weather the same. 

24th February, r. mu. wind marked East ; at 8 a. um. blowing a complete 
hurricane with much rain. Bar. 28° 5’ ship undgr bare poles, head to the 
Northward. rp. wm. the same. Wind EbN. and at 3, NEbE. At 2 P. wm. 
wore ship to the SE. the weather the same. 

25th February. At 4 a. m. more moderate, Barometer rose 0.2. At 
8 a.m. made a little sail. Noon latitude account 16° 53’, longitude 
55° 31’ E.* and by midnight the weather was moderate. 


Abridged Log of the Ship Joux Avam, Captain Mansrtrecp, from Mauri- 
tius to Calcutta, reduced to Civil time. 


The John Adam left the Mauritius in company with the SopdAia, 
and at noon, 20th February 1845, was in latitude 14° 36’ =. longitude 
59° 38' E. with a fine SE. trade. rp. a. the same; midnight calm. 

20th to 2lst February. a. ». wind ESE., East, and at noon NNE, 
A.M, squally, no Obs. latitude account about 12° 30’ longitude 59° 30° E. 

p. st. increasing wind Northerly; vessel standing to the Eastward, 
with a high confused sea, 9 Fr, a. wind NW. course NEE. 4 pe. m. Bar. 
29.50, made preparation for bad weather. 10 r. x. to midnight hard 
gales and constant rain. Wind NW. from 9. Fr. m. 

22nd February. a. ». moderating, NW. wind, and tesselemaking sail. 
accordingly. Noon, no observation, latitude by account about 11° 30’; 
longitude account 61° 10'E. Barometer 29.50, thermometer 83° 10° 
squally and unsettled, wind NW. pr. ». to midnight wind NNW. the 


' a” = 


Ris: Perhaps by Chronometer, worked by the latitude by account. 
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23rd February. To ndon wind NNW. and weather becoming settled, 
latitude 16° 26’ S. longitude 62° 44’ East. Barometer 29.75; thermo- 
meter 80° 40’. . 





Abridged Log of the Ship Sorura, Captaia Saxon, from Mauritius to 


Calcutta, reduced to Civil time. —~ eee 


@ 
The Sophia left Mauritius on the 16th February.—, a 
* 19th February,—At noon in latitude 16° 4’ S., longitude 58° 44’ E., 


_ Bar. 29.65. Thermometer 84°, and fine weather, with three to five knot 


breezes, from East to ESE. Pp. m., decreasing breeze and cloudy to mid- 


night. 
20th February.—a. m. winds variable SE. to noon, with squalls 
and heavy rain. 8 a. m. dark, squally, threatening appearance. Noon - 


latitude observation 14° 40’ S. longitude 59° 13’ E, Barometer 29.88. 
Thermometer 62°. pr. m. wind Zasterly, variable, and NE. Towards 9 | 
p. m. Northerly, and weather very threatening, making preparations for 
bad weather, at 10-30. rp. mu. sudden shift to the East. , 
2lst February.—a. m. winds to noon South, SE. East and NE. 
Noon, heavy squalls and thick rain. Bar. falling, and all preparations 
for bad weather. Latitude account 12° 51’ S. longitude 59°38’, Baro- 
meter 29.60. Thermometer 81°. 1 P. m. tremendous heavy squalls, 
wind N. Westerly, every appearance of a hurricane.-7 Pr. mu, Barome- 
ter 29.30. “At 10 P. x. blowing a fresh gale, ship standing to the NE. 
7 knots per hour* with wind at NW. to midnight. 
92d February—Midnight more moderate, and Barometer rising. Day- 
light out all reefs, wind North, latitude noon by account 11° 21'S. 
‘longitude 61° 00’. Barometer, 29. 79. Thermometer 81°. Weather sig 
ly. v. wt. weather still thick, but by ‘midnight clear. 


Abridged Extract from the Log of the Ship Ranozr, Capt. Srerney, 
from the Mauritius bound to Madras, reduced to Civil time. - 
~~ At Noon 19th February, 1845, the Ranger was in latitude 13° 34’ 


S., longitude 60° 20’, light winds N. calms with a heavy appearance to 


| *< the “oda and basy horizon. Midnight sea smooth, cloudy’ and equally. 


| a The right a fs the Southern Hemisphere, for she was on the NE. quadrant s 
of the Storm.—H | 


* 


+ 


- midnight. . 
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20th February.—Noon latitude 12° 56’ §., longitude 60° 53’ E. 


‘light variable South and SE. airs, hazy sultry weather, and uncommon 


black squally appearance to the Northward. p.m. wind veered to the 
Northward, remaining ‘Variable and squally to midnight, and between 


- North and NbE. with calms and squalls and thick dark weather. 


2lst February.—To noon increasing breeze NbE. latitude observa- 
tron 12° 31’ S., longitude 62° 00’ E. 

.. Note, for the last two d&ys a current to the West of aban 1 mile 
per hour. 

r. mM. Fresh gale increasing to midnight, from North at noon, at 
& ¥. a. NbE. to NbW. and at 12 North again. Midnight increasing 
gale and squalls. 

» 22nd February.—a. m. to noon fresh gale and hard squalls, the wind 
hot and sultry. At noon, latitude 12° 0’ S., longitude 64° 3’ E. Var. 5° 
W. course by observation is EbN. +} N, 127’.  p..s. to midnight 
fair. . 

_ 23d February.—Noon light and fine weather, latitude 11° 26’ S. 
longitude 66° 18° E. 


Abridged Log of the Brig Anrenteun, Captain J. Sttutaman. Forwarded 
=  £6y Captain Rover. Reduced fo civil time. . 


The Arpenteur, with a cargo of builocks, (from Madagascar ?) hove 
to at 8 a. mw. and at Noon 25th February, it was blowing a hurricane 
from SE, ; she was then in latitude 15° 50'S., longitude by chronometer 


63° 40'E. The main topsail blew from the yard, and she was thus 


under bare poles. The run for the previous twenty-four hours (nau- 
tical) is not marked, but the wind which had been gradually increasing 
from noon 24th, from ESE. at 10 rp, um. is marked SE, te nédon 25th. 
yp. a. The same winds and weather to midnight. 

. 26th February, a. m.—Wind SSE. ; most of the sails blown rival the 
pais vessel lying to on the larboard tack. At 2-20 r. a. calm, with a 
heavy sea breaking fore and aft over the Brig. At 3 Pr. mw. the wind came 
from the NW. and blew with the same force; the squalls heavier till 
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27th February, a.m. Erom 8 pr. m. on the preceding day to noon on 
this day, the wind is marked as blowing all round the compass. At 3 a. m. 
more moderate ; at daylight clear weather, made sail; and at noon, fine. 


Latitude by observation 19° 11’ S. Longitude by chronometer 51° 14° 
45" E. 


Abridged extract from the Log of the Barque Commerce px Borpraux, 
from Bourbon to Pondicherry. Civil time. Forwarded by Captain 
Rover, ? 


We have fortunately for this vessel's Log a newspaper notice, as 
follows : 

‘French bark Commerce de Bordeaux* from Bourbon, the 28th 
February, bound to Pondicherry, experienced on the 23rd in latitude 
14° 37’ S., and longitude 54° 44’ E., a hurricane which lasted three 
days, commencing at SE. and roand the compass; lost mizen mast, and 
main topmast, mainyard, sails and boats.’’ | 

This gives us the spot where the storm commenced, The vessel 
lost sight of the Maupertuis at noon 21st, and stood to the N. East- 
re ward with the SE. trade. | 
| 22nd February, a. «.—Standing to the N. Eastward. Noon, freshening. 
pr. wt. squally weather; wind increasing from SSE.; at 4 Fr. M. close 
reefed, and hove to. 

23rd February, a. m.—Blowing a gale from SSE.; veering to 
South at 5 4. u.; and SE. at 8. At9 a.m. calm; ship not steering. 
Soon after noon, wind NE. increasing fast; vessel scuds to the SW. 9° 
per hour. 4 P. M. hurricane. Barometer two lines below “ tempéte.’’+ 
heavy sea; at 5 ‘‘ wind is furioug."" The wind is now described between 
5 and 7 Pp. mu. as making the circuit of the compass several times! 

At 7 pe. m. blowing harder ; the fore topmast staysail split, and the ves- 
" = sel broached to, anf lay upon her beam ends till 9} vr. m. when the mizen 
ee mast being cut away, and the main topmast going, she bore up; main 














) 


-_- yard arm is carried away and launch stove. No winds marked from 4 


: Pat, to 9 ‘a. mM.; hurricane at full, and sails blowing from the yee 


_#* My copy says, Courier. It may be my own mistake or that of the paper, but 
there is no doubt that this is the vessel, as the damage sustained is the same, 


. : — 1. do not know what this is; 1 presume like our own ™ stormy." 
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24th February, a. u.—Ship buried in the sea; hurricane as before. 
At daylight trying to collect the wrecks; the wind continually veering 
ali round the compass, but from 9 to Noon wind is marked ESE., and 
course WNW. seven mifes per hour. rp. m. wind marked variable, and 
going all round the compass; vessel going seven knots. 5 pr. m. to 8, the 
same wind marked as going round, and vessel steering different courses, 
but weather moderating a little from 9 to 12; the wind always going 


round the compass. . 


25th February. Wind at 1 a.m. ENE.* Vessel’s course as SSW. 
eix knots. At 10 a.m. moderating a little: 1 e. a. the same, but still 
scudding under bare poles to the WSW., and SW. at 10 to midnight. 

26th February, a. m.—Scudding under bare poles to the SW., but only 
four and five knots marked ; wind moderating. 9 Pp. m. the same, but finer 
weather. 

27th February, a. mM.—The weather gradually moderating till noon, 
when it was fine; with the wind at NNE., and NE. from midnight. 


From the “ Cernéen’’ a Mauritius Newspaper, I have extracted the foliow- 
ing notice. 

“The bark Marie Laure, experienced on the 24th and 25th ultimo, a 
heavy gale of wind from the SE. Latitude 18° 20‘ S. and longitude 
53° 30’ E., in which she lost sails and se¥en bullocks.”’ , 

I have also had forwarded to me the Log of the ship Faize Rubainy, 
from Calcutta bound to Mauritius, but it unfortunately contains no 
longitudes, and from the weather and latitudes, I judge her to have been 
too far to the Eastward to have felt” any part of this storm. 

I now give a tabular view of the wind and weather from the 2is¢ to 


23rd February, as in the former memoirs. 


: . 
*® No doubt a clerical error, and NNE. is meant, for atl Pr. m. ENE. wind and 
W SW. courses are again marked. 
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SuMMARY. 


The following are the considerations from which the track laid down 
in the Chart No, 1, has been deduced. 

Taking the storm to have originated and come from the Eastward, 
as we haye reason to believe they all do, the most Easterly log we have, 
which is also the first in point of time, i8 that of the Ranger, which 
vessel] seems, on the 19th and 20th February, to have passed to the 
Southward of the storm (or of a storm) in between latitudes 13° and 
12’ S., and on the 2lst and 22d February, perhaps to have skirted 
its Eastern edge in longitude 62° to 64° East. On the 2lst we have 
the Sophia apparently running up and passing close to the NE. border 
of this storm, having had the weather fine on the 19th, and threatening 
on the 20th, in latitude 14° 40’ longitude 59° 13’, with her Barometer 
at 29.88. The Join Adam, in* company with her, also with the wind 
at NW. from 9 Pp. m. of the 2lst and like her standing fast to the 


NE., and thus out of the storm circle. * 
To the South we have the Appolline and Charles Heddle at midnight 
2ist to 22nd 


The Appolline with weather announcing an impending gale in about 
latitude 16° 20’ the wind being at SEbE. and the vessel standing 
to the NE. while the Charles Heddle had at this time, in latitude about 
17° 53’ longitude, 57° 47’ the wind so heavy at SE. that she was already 
scudding. . 

The distance however, is so great between the vessels to the North 
and those to the South,—for taking the Sophia and John Adam as close 

3 together, and the mean distance between the Appolline and Charles 
_Heddle’s positions as an opposite point, it will be upwards of six degrees— 
that we cannot allow them all to have shared in the same storm, parti- 
 euilarly as the Appolline, though farther North, had not the winds, it 
_ appears, so strong as the Charles Heddle, so that as I take it these were 
the preliminary sfreams of wind, to which I have before adverted 
i"! in former memoirs, which precede as I suppose the formation of a 








true vortex.* I have thus only marked the different midnight posi- 
iw as ©t have more than once said in the course of these Memoirs, that these circular yor- 
tices must begin somewhere and somehow, and have suggested that they do so by 
___ streams of wind. From Mr. Rechendorf, a German gentleman educated as a mining 
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tions between these dates for reference, and pass on to Noon of the 
22d,on which day we have only the Charles Heddle and Appolline on the 
* southern side of their storm, for they were clearly in the same hurricane. 
. The Join Adam and Sophia were now of course far out of the influence 
of the threatening weather which they had experienced. 
Centre of 22nd February.—As the Charles Heddle, at noon 22nd, had 
a hurricane at about ESE., and as we shall subsequently shew, was 
“__ scudding in a circle of but little more than 60 miles radius, it “follows 
that the centre bore about NNE. 60 or 70 miles, from her position,* 
We have not that of the Appolline to compare, but we find that she had 
the wind at E. by S. also blowing a hurricane, and was lying to, and 
4 as she could not be far from the Charles Heddle, I have placed the 
centre as it relates to the latter vessel only, which will also give the 
Appolline the wind as she had it, and on about that part of her drift, 
which is all we can mark for her, at which she was at this time. 
Centre of the 23rd February.—We haye at noon the Charles Heddle's 
position, as near as her corrected run will give it, and find that she 
> was then on the Eastern range of her first circle, having the wind at 
North, and that this circle (see post) was of about 122 miles in 
diameter, or 61 miles radius; which distance to the West gives the ap- 
proximate position of the centre of the storm for this day, A circle on 
the general chart cuts the Appolline’s drift line to the West, as she was 
drifting that way, so as to give hera wind at about ESE. between which 
and SEbE. she had it by log. Her drift for want of dattd, is marked merely 
- as a straight line, but she might have made more southing, and thus — 
have been further from the centre, though on the same bearing from 
it, and with the same wind, We find on this day also that the Commerce 


= 
Engineer, [ had a curious account of the dust-whirlwinds, severfl of which in Upper 
India be had run after and penetrated. He describes them as forming athick broad 
wall of dust, through which it was half suffocation to penetrate, but when in the 
centre it was nearly calm, with nothing but the wall of duat visible. He farther told 
me, that he bad seen large ones commence, and that they did soin segments, which 
° afterwards united. This is exactly our supposed ‘streams of wind,”* but then we 
know not if the causes on shore are the same; there may be two or more causes pro- 
‘ ducing circular atmospheric motion. : ; ; 
- ss ® See however what is subsequently said as to the incurving winds. 









hurricane from the SE. and SSE. and was hove to, had the wind SSE. 
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her. Unfortunately we,have nothing of this vessel's position beyond a 
bare notice and an imperfect log. The direction of the wind does not 
agree however very well with her position, the log giving SSE. veering 
to South, the point from which the hurricane commenced, and our centre 
shewing SSW. as the wind with her at noon. 1 think it however not 
improbable, and indeed most likely, that this vessel had a separate 
storm, for it is difficult to suppose that she could have fallen into the 
Charlies Heddle's and gone through the vétrings and scuddings her log 
shews, without the vessels haying seen each other, but an ignorance of 
where she was when the storm terminated, makes every thing uncertain 
about her. 

For the centre of the 24th February.—We have the Charles Heddle 
on the northern periphery of one of her circles, of which on this day the 
radius does not appear to have exceeded thirty-five miles. She had the 
wind about WbN. at noon, which places the centre SbW. from her, and 
this agrees perfectly with the Jppolline’s log, which ship had a furious 
hurricane at East and EbN. veering to NEbE. or three points, by 3 
Pr. M. or in three hours, which with her low Barometer 28.4, shews she 
was also very near to the centre. 

For the centre of the 25th February.—We have the Charles Heddie 
scudding on the West side of one of her circles, with the wind at about 
SbE., and the radius of the circle about twenty-six miles for this day, 
the bearing of the centre being therefore EbN. of her. This agrees 
perfectly with the position of the Arpenteur, with which vessel the hur- 
ricane begins this day at $5E.; our circle making it SE2E. We 
have not the Appolline’s wind,.and but an indifferent position for her on 
this day, so that she may well have been a little farther from the verge 
of the circle than she is marked. ° The Northerly yeering of the wind 


with her from noon 24th, though without any marked rise of the Baro- 


meter till the next day, is exactly what should occur with a vessel hove 
to in hér pesition, and a storm (in the Southern Hemisphere) passing 


her to the westward. 


_ For the centre of the 26th February.—We have the Charles Heddle 
on the NE. quadrant of a circle of twenty-five miles radius, with the 
wind about NWbW. placing the centre to the SWbS. of her. The 
Appolline had now fine weather. The Arpenteur, which vessel had the 
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till 2.20' rp. st. on this day ‘when it became calm and shifted to the NW. 
that is to say, the centre passed her (or she drifted across it ?) to the 
eastward of her position at that time. 

We have not her position at noon this day, and I have therefore esti- 
mated it only, by allowing her to have drifted bodily to leeward at the 
rate of three miles per hour on a West, WNW. and NW. course, which 
will give, with variation and a current of 2’ per hour to the SW. a 
_ course and distance of N. 88° W. 90 miles, which is the best estimation 

we can make, I have not allowed her the full current which the Charles 
Heddle experienced, because as I shall elsewhere shew, I do not at present* 
think it probable, that the effect of the Storm Wave extends strongly to 
any great distance from the centres, though the storm Currents are felt 
all over the vortex. The Arpenteur certainly did not partake of the 
Charles Heddle'’s storm wave to the SW. for her position on the 27th 
is about what a vessel might have been drifted to by the mere effects 
of the hurricane and storm Currents. - 

For the log of the 27th February.—At noon the Charles Heddle, 
though she had made one more turn round her circle since the 26th, 
appears to have the fine weather commencing, #. e. at length to have 
scudded out of the hurricane; or it might haveleft her. She appears at 
noon to have had the wind about EbN. which would give the centre bear- 
ing NbW. from her, and I should consider, though the average of this 
day gives but twenty-five miles, yet that by this time, Noon, she was at 
a much greater distance from it, the weather now beginning ‘80 evidently 
to be fine. We shall thus not be far wrong, if we say that at noon the 
centre bore NbW. forty-five miles from her; this distance, forty-five 
miles, being it will be seen, the average distance of the whole five 
days, and it will be noted on the. chart, that this still keeps her, as our 
averages shew, within about twenty-five or thirty miles of the centre till 
about six a. m. when she begins to increase her distance from it, so that 
it is probably very close upon the truth. This posifion fOr the centre 
will place the Arpenteur, which also had fine weather returning from 

. 8 a. ™., at sixty miles from the centre, with about a SWbS. wind, if a 
still partook of the same hurricane. 

* L say at present, Secause it is not wholly impossible that this view may be maodified. 


At present all the facts we have, appear to tend to thig supposition, 
+ The reader will find the word sform wave, and storm current explained in the. 


Eighth Memoir, Jour. As. Society, Vol. XII. p. 398. ~ 6 
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There is however one anomaly here, which we must note. In this 
twenty-four hours, as I have above remarked, the Charles Heddle clearly 
scudded round the last of her circles, between Noon 26th and 5 a. m. 
27th, and at the same time, thatis, between Noon 26th and 3 a.m. 27th 
the Arpenteur, at an average distance of thirty miles from her, also drified 
round a circle, having the winds it is said ‘“‘all round the compass.” 
Now this evidently could not be the same vortex, and we must therefore - 
suppose that, as has been so often shewn befre, the storm here divided, 
which may have been the prelude to its breaking up? I have therefore 
marked two centres and two circles for the 26th and 27th, andy 
readers will judge for themselves of the probability of their truth. It is 
possible however, as the Arpenteur’s log is but very loosely written, that 
there may have been only a series of varying streams, not enough to be 
evidence of a true circle. 

We have no data for tracing the storm farther to the Westward, 


and I shall now advert to its rates of motion as shewn by our centre, ~~. 
and their relation to the Charles Heddle's spirals. The rates as shewn 
by the projection on the chart then, are, ‘ » 
23nd to 23rd 70 Miles. 
23rd to 24th 100 = 


24th to 
25th to 
26th to 


25th 115 re 
26th 89 
27th 85 M 


_—_— 
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Ptr day 92 Miles. ° 
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| Per hour 3.8 
Q ———— 
Tue Loc or tre “ Cueante#? Hevwwe,” sEPARATELY CONSIDERED. 
See Pilate 1. 


So matiy interegting questions must arise in the mind of every seaman 
and of every scientific man, though not a seaman, in examining this log 
and the diagrams which I have given in Plate II, that T have thought 

it proper to devote a separate section to their consideration. They 
~* “would « almost indeed afford materials for a separate Memoir. : 
eee ~ And first let me say, that, writing alike for the seaman and landsman, 
sf shall endeavour to make myself quite clearly understood byt the latter, i 
) and “may gs at times appear prolix, or O08 ostentati tious “of professional 
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knowledge; but as this detail is necessary tom thorough understanding 
of the subject by all, I cannot dispense with it. 

The points for consideration then, are — 

1. The accuracy of the Charles Heddle’s log as a whole, and in its 
parts. 

2. The nature and strength of the current she experienced. 

3. The construction of the Diagrams in Plate I, from the log. 

4. The sizes,and probable forms of the vortices round which she 
scudded on different days, and her distance from the centres. 

1. The accuracy of the Charles Heddle's Log, may certainly, I think, 
be taken as being as great as the circumstances. would allow. Captain 
Finck is known at the Mauritius as an experienced and a careful sea- 
man; and to this indeed his log bears full testimony; but there are 
many circumstances which (on board a mérchant ship particularly) would 
unavoidably induce a less degree of accuracy than on board a man-of- 
war in like circumstances; and taking it that she was steered as cor- 
rectly as a vessel could be steered in such weather, and perhaps even 
from her fine qualities as a sailer detfer than some men of war, the 
first question in the mind of a sailor is—‘' Yes; but how often was 
the log hove’in such weather?’’ We should reply to this, first, that 
in the hands of many (young) officers, in such weather, and when run-— 
ing from 10 to 13 knots, the common log is as liable to error even if it 
was hove, as the guess of the experienced seaman. We haye all known 
a young, or a careless officer report a ship going nine, when she was gro- 
ing ten knots, and especially at night, when it is not easy for the person 
heaving the log to have one eye, and a hand to the line, and the other 
to the holder of the glass, who is oftgn half asleep; or on the other hand, 
that a fault in paying out the line,too fast, or want of quickness at the 
glass or line may give eleven knots when ten or ten and a half are the 
truth; and in fact most seamen heaving the log really make their own 
allowance for any deficiency or excess they may “suppose from any 
CAUSE, and mark the run accordingly. I speak here of the common log 
only, and not of the patent ones, which are doubtless far more correct. 
But in the end, one error of our guess or measurement by log corrects 
the other, and we may, I think, fairly say that, though doubtless in such 


- a hurricane of five days’ duration the log was not hove with any regularity, 






and especially during the night, yet the average of any day's run is not far 
from the truth as to distance? ‘The latitudes as given are the next consi- 
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deration, and here I think we may fairly reject the latitudes, and conse- 
quently the longitudes, given on the 25th and 26th, for it is difficult to sup- 
pose between the “ frightful sea,” (a literal translation) the motion of the 
vessel, the mere glimpses of the sun obtained in such weather, and often, 
if any horizon is seen, the difficulty of knowing if it be the true one, 
that any correct observation could be obtained. For the same reasons 
also, the hurricane still continuing, I should attach so little faith to the 
observation of the 26th, that I have preferfed rejecting them both, and 
taking the two positions of Noon on the 22nd and Noon 27th as fixed 
and well ascertained points, by which to estimate the average current 
experienced for the whole five days; and I think every seaman will 
agree with me, that this is the safest course as to probability, and con- 
sequent approximation to the truth. 
2. The nature and strength of the current she experienced. 

When the Charles Heddle’s log is worked for the whole five days 

with simply the allowance for variation,* she will be found to have made 


- good, as noted on the Diagram Fig. I, a course of North 42' E. distance 


111’, in the five days from November 22nd to November 27th; but 
by her Chronometer and observations she had really made good, as 
in Diagram Fig. II. a course of South 55° W. 366’. So that she must 
during the five days have experienced a current of S. 52° W. 476 miles! 
or in round numbers, (which would require 480 miles,) four miles per 
hour for the 120 hours, or five days, of the hurricane. Lhave already ex- 
plained why I should reject wholly the observations on the intermedi- 
ate days, and this compels us to take the whole as a general average, 
being without any positive knowledge as to whether its force or direc- 
tion was different on different days. It is clear that if the direction was 


* There is considerable uncertainty as to the variation in this tract between Bour- 
bon, the Mauritius and the coast of Madagascar. On this last coast it is marked in No- 


rie’s Tables, ed. of 1844, which I take to be from the latest authorities, as 16° Westerly 
‘at Foul Point, latitude 174 S.; and as 21° Westerly at Fort Dauphin, in latitude 25° 3; 
-andat Mauritius as 14° 20’ West, but we do not know how late this is, and if the varia- 
* tion is increasing or diminishing; and | have not access to any very late works or charts. 
“Lhave thus allowed 14 points for the first three days, and 13 points for the last two. 
‘This may be slightly erroneous, but we do oot know any thing as to what may have 

been errors of steerage, misplacing of compasses, and local variation, and 3 of a point. 
more or less for a day or two would not make any difference in this kind of circle sail- 


ing, as I have satisfied myself by working over the logs of 24d and 24th with 13 point 


variation, when the result for the two days was only three miles South and four East of 


that given by the variation used, which is quite insignificant either as to general re- 
sults or the projections of the Chart and Diagrams. = nom tb Ft. dae 





a 
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at all different, the force of the current must ehave been greater, as the 
distance taken is the straight line between the points, and any deviation 
from that must make a greater distance. In as far then as rate is 
concerned, we have (supposing the run to be on the whole correctly 
estimated) taken the lowest. 

3. The construction of the Diagrams in Pilate II from the log. 

The seaman will easily understand these (and I hope appreciate the 
tedious labour they cost), Sut writing for the meteorologist, and general 
reader also, | must explain that Fig. 1, is simply the courses and dis- 
tances of the log corrected for variation, and laid down on a plane 
chart. 

For Fig. Il. every separate course and distance was first worked as 
for a traverse, and then to it was applied the average current of S. 55° 
W. four miles per hour, for the number of hours of run on that course, 
and this corrected course and distance, taken as being the true one, was 
then laid down ; and the result of all these produces from point to point 
of the five day’s scudding, the singular set of spirals shewn in the Dia- 
gram !* And these are in all probability not far from the average truth, 
as we shall now shew. 





The size and probable form of the vortices round which the Charles. 
Heddle scudded. 

There are three kinds of calculations to be made as to the size of the 
vortices. The first is to take the number of turn3 made fn the whole 
five days against the whole distance run by log, and taking this as re- 
presenting the sum of the peripheries of so many circles as there are 
turns, the result divided by the number of turns will give the average 
size of the circles, and consequenfly from their diameters the average 
distance from the centre at which fhe brig scudded. 

The second is to consider each separate turn or circle made accord- 
ing to the log, with the number of hours employed, and digtarfce run in 
making it, and to use this to determine the probable Diameter of the circle 
‘sailed round ; and the /ast, which will perhaps assist us in forming a no- 
tion of the shape of the vortices, to take each half circle only to calcu- 
late from in the same way. I shall shew the result of each of these 
calculations, premising that I take the circle or half circle to be com- 


> The poin 7 jagram ari itions of the vessel at 
* The ts marked with dates on the diagram are the positions 
nae each day ; and are those taken for the same days on the general chart also. 
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pleted at the nearest time and distance to which the log allows us to 
calculate it. 


First, it appears then that from November 22nd to November 27th, — 
the Charles Heddle completed as follows :— 


Ist Turnin 24 hours, running 387 Miles. 











] i oo. =, - 4°6 =. 
: l 2 ee . ae) ‘ 
l = ene se 167 2h | 
l 6 1S ,, o 150 - 
“ = r 
Sums, 5 turns in 117 hours, 5 1373 Miles. 
Means are 1 turn in 23= hours, Ss 274= Miles. 








The average circle then was 274> , or say 275 miles in circumference, 
which would give not quite 90 ihiles of diameter, and the Brig’s average 
distance from the centre, being the half of this, at about forty-five miles. 

Again, five turns of the circle are 160 points, which in 117 hours are 
1 point and three-quarters in an hour, and the 1373 miles divided by 
160 are 8-G miles of distance for each course, or chord of each arc. 
‘Taking every separate turn we have, 





. | = Diameter. Distance from 

a the centre. 

i3 Ist Turn, 387, Miles of circumference, or 123.3 61.6 

R- Qnd ,, 426 AF in. 135.5 67.7 

P Srd_,, 243 : 77.3 38,7 

ae 4th ,, 167 i 53.2 26.6°°7% * 
a : Sth ,, 150 a, 47.7 23.8 

ss | SS ort 


‘ Average 


of the spirals, and choosing from the log each 
_to ENE. by compacs,* and from ENE. to WNW, 


4 tees vw? e8 Gut ys .' 
















4 $268 J 


baa or Wa 1, and E.4 8, true course, on 





bent 
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, Distance 
Hours. Miles. ne Mean. Diamr. from the 
veg ove , | centre. 
lett st cire e.14 167 334 
st turn 22nd ond 19 2898 456 J 395 125.5 62.7 
Ist 12 127 254 PS = 
2. 23rd 4 ibs: 0400405 i 373 119. 59.5 
per pe 92 103 206 
3. and : 214 68. 34. 
rat 25th J 2nd a -ok 211 332 9 
25th )*lst 6 60 120 
4. and 160 335i. 25.5 
26th | 2nd Ll 100 200 
‘ ist 534 55 110 * 
5. -* 9 ond S 80 160 1350S 43, 22.5 
204.2 





Averaging, 41. 
This table gives us then the daily and the average diameters of the 
circle sailed round on different days from*North to South, or thereabouts. 
The following is the result when we begin with the time (8 Pr. m. 22d,) 
- at which the vessel was running about North (NNE. by compass) and 


is thus a measurement from East to West; or at right angles to the 
preceding one. 








Hours. aoe Diameter. Dist. from 
centre. 
5 ist half circle. 17 — 204 
‘ lat 19 = 913 - , _ 
2d Turn, Ond 133—148.5 3615 o* 115.0 .. 57.5 
- lst li — liI2i{e 
3d Turn, ond | i AI 133 o.s 61.4 .. 30.7 
Jat 10. — et 6 8 
4th Turn, Ind e660 156 os 49. .. BA. 
—— lst s ~——oae ROe .: 
roe 5th Turn, Ind tos ees “sot 160 ‘* 50.0 ‘ 25.0 
: 202.6 
* = : 
< = 40.5 


The above averages it will be noted are derived from the run by Log, 


There | is a third average to be derived from the measurement, on the 
iagram, of the distance between the parallels nearest to the longest, 
| or vertical, or North. and South diameters of each spiral on Fig HU, 
eee those ‘nearest the meridians. The transverse (minor) or East 


* This is incom lete: the log of the 27th closing, as before noted, ata West course, 
1 the weather becoming fine; | have therefore swpposed the latter half of the circle. 
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and West axes of the spirals, or those bounded by the nearest courses 
to the meridians appear at first sight to be reduced by the effect of the 
current, and the longer (major) axes also appear reduced by the cross- 
ings of the old track from the same cause, buf the letters 4 to #&, B to 
C, &c. and ato 4, 6 toc, &c. will show the measurements taken, the first 


being near the meridional, the last near the horizontal distances. 


Mea- 


surements of these parallels are also taken, as in the former case, twice 
for each-circle to obtain a fair average, and are for the vertical axes. 


ist. + oo, 4 
2nd 4 anaes 
ord ; sete 
4th 4 es a 
sth { ona J 


to B 
to “C 
to D 
to £E 
to, F 
to G 
to A 
to. J 
to J 
to K 


Mean Diameter.* 


may a 
ae 123.5 
oa ae '76 
ar - 545 
“4 54. 


Mean distance 
from centre. 


Soe 55 
61.7 
37.5 
27.2 


27 


Mean. 41.7 


When the same kind of measurement is taken between the extreme 
meridians of the spirals, or from east to west, the results are as 


follows :-— 





oe tore. {$ 228 2 
and Tom 3 8 4,98 
Srd Turn, 4% to 5 77 
ah Turn, {4 (Qi 72 
5th Turn, j ee! sas! . 


M ean Diam. 


ee 137 
stale 117.5 
: 55 
f.s € 53.5 
_ 


Mean distance from 


the centre. 
a _ 68.5 
; 58.7 
“4 25.0 
ge 26.7 
yas 





‘It is evident here that the second half circle is affected by a Seat 






" atest Incomplete as in page 


a 


increases it ; roaking thus double 
_ singularly agrees with the others, 


. which in the run during the first half is against the vessel, diminishing — 
Bice the breadth of the circle, and in the second half is in favor of, and 

4 the difference. JThe average however 
as will appear in the following general 


725, and the blank cannot be supplied here. 
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We arrive so near to the same results by all these different modes of 
calculation, that we can entertain no reasonable doubt that they are not 
far from the truth, as shewn by the original data, and that, the vessel 
made in round numbers 

1. In the first two days, circles of about 125 miles in diawiiter, and 
was sailing round at an average distance of 61} miles from their centre, 
the greatest distance being 68 and the least 57} miles. 

2. That for the last three days she w&s sailing round in circles of 
about 56 miles in diameter, and consequently at a distance of 28 miles 
from the centre, the greatest distance being 39 miles, and the least 25. 

It appeared to me also interesting to know for how many hours 
during these five days each wind blew; so as to obtain an idea of what 
the total resultant curve of the winds was, independent of the run of the 
ship. Iexplain these terms. By the total resultant of the winds is meant 
in meteorology the calculating each separate wind during the number 
of hours it blows in a given time, its direction being in nautical language 
a course, and the time or number of hours a distance; the strength 
being always supposed the same (or this may also be used,) and all 
these courses and distances, (direction and time,) may make a traverse 
table, of which as usual one course and distance is the result. Thus if in 
94 hours we have 9 hours of NE., and 15 of SW. wind, the resultant 
is G6 of SW. Wind; or the whole atmosphere of the place may be supposed 
to have moved for 6 hours to the N. E., if the strength of the two winds 
was always equal. This is the resultant of the wind. If instead of the 
traverse table we project the directions of the wind for courses, and 
the hours it blew for distances, we shall have a line of some kind, 
which in this case is a curve, and this is the resultant curve of the 
wind, Now in the run of a.vessgl scudding under bare poles her 
run per hour may be supposed to be an indication of the strength 
of the wyind, but then, the course and distance shewn by log becomes 
the resultant, indicating from which quarter also the resultant wind blew, 
and this, as shewn already, is to the N, 42° E. by the log, Fig. I. 
It is true that the vessel being always carried to the sw. by the 
current shewn beyond doubt to have existed, this result is not so valu- 
as it might have been had no current existed, but it neverthe- 
has ae ko to me to be one worth aries ‘ as giving an 
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average of winds as prevailing along the track and close to the centre of 
the storm for the whole five days. ; 

This summary then, is as follows, beginning with the log of the 22nd, 
23rd, which is at Noon 22nd by Nautical time, and ending at Noon 
27th. The winds being” given by compass are corrected for 14 point 
of Westerly variation, to enable the reader better to compare the curve 


7 “ her 5 ta o> Sal al 
ust 5 | | 


with Figs. I. and IT. 





Winds. Per log * Corrected Traverse. 
hours. for Var. N., 5. E. WwW. 
North* .. 8 Save. as) eS ee 2.3 
NINES we Se NE. 2 SO 0.4 
NE. argent NNERE. 3.5 1.9 
ENE. ea Ol bene NEE. 6.3 7.7 
East, ‘Necteall EbNiN. 5220 6.7 ; 
ESE. ma E3S. ve 0.4 4.0 gs 
SE. PENG SEbELE.” .. 2.6° "53° 
SSE. ae bi SES. 30 2 Gua : 
South, 11 SbHEE Ls Ce eS 
aswe oo Y Siw. ES GP ere ey 
sw. BAIT ig SSWiW. .. Ry Aen 
WoW «. @ Swiw. : 4.4 5.4 
West. 9 WbS3s. Pr 2.6 8.6 
WNW. .. 10 . WAN. fee 1 ere 
NW. mom & NWbWiw. 7.1 . 3.8 
NNW. .. 7 NWEN. en OE are ae 
120 hours, or five days. - 37.0 42.5 35.5 39.0 
” 37.0 33.5 


> 47,1? 
* 


7 


have been noted that 1] po 





South. 5.6 3.5W. 


Which gives as the resultant wind South 32° W. 6-4 (Hours) in 
120h. or = of the whole time or run, and as the run was in all 137 
miles, this would give 74-4 miles, calculated in distance. 


that the vessel is always marked as changing her course 
red as long as possible with the wind veering a 
grad is often 

ttle on ter and then the gradual alteration taken as an average, as is Olle 
ee aE ecails of long duration obliging a ship to bear up. At p. 724 it will 
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Now the course and distance made, corrected for 

variation shewn by the log, is. } N. 42. E.111. 
That shewn by the average wind is, S. 32° W. for 

6.5 hour, or 
the difference being occasioned by the varyifig distances made in the 
different times, arising from the varying strength of the wind, and the 
effect of, the current. The result is always of great interest, for it 
proves that the vessel, to counteract the cufrent, was gbliged to run for 
one-tenth of the whole time, or ten hours ezfra in the SWbW. winds 
(S. 55° W.), and thus though it does not prove that the wind was 
less strong on the one side (the NW. side) of the storm circle than 
on the other, it shows that the current must have existed to a great 
extent. 

The resultant curve made by the average of these different winds for 
the whole five days is also worth attention, and I have projected it in 
Fig. 111. taking the hours for distances. If this, and Fig. IV. (which are ~ 
on alarger scale than the other diagrams,) be considered attentively with 
them, we may, I think, without presumption say that, as they are the 
only Mars or Tae winps in such a hurricane yet traced out, so it will, I 
fear, be long before we obtain such another. 

Its form is also that which theoretically we should say it would assume ; 
for if we suppose a vortex of air of any size moving through the air (like 
a dust whirlwind) we should imagine it to be liable to be flattened in on 


LN. 392, E. 74.4. 


_ the foremost, and elongated on the following side, and this ours evidently 


is. If we suppose that the vortex is not one of independent atoms of 
air moving forward, but of atoms in their usual places to which a rota- 
tory motion was successively givep, like the undulatory movements of 
particles of water, the same fattening might still occur, though to a 
smaller degree, and in a different part of the circle. 

A somewhat different curve would be shewn by the number of hours 
of wind in ‘the five days, with the distance run to each, as shewing 


the strength of the wind; the vessel being for the whole time under 
bare _poles.* The resultant of this which | is projected. at Fig. IV. 


‘tio be the average of all the curves of Fig. is The table if as follows, 


°> >. * Be hae ,<3: 


* And her resistance operating on a large scale like the counter-spring 0 or weight, 
and friction of an Anemometer: 7 


- 
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and I allow for it the same variation, 1} point, as in Fig. II. the 4 


of a point more allowed during the last two days in the log making, as 
before shewn, no difference worth noting. 


Table of” the distance run with each wind. 


Winds Corrected Distance run with 
per Log. Hours. for Var. that wind. 
12 North, .. 8 .. Nbwiw. .. 85 
13. NNE, ... Mit ios NIE: = 40 
14 _NE. * 4 NNELE. .. 43 
RGIGIINE Diets Ons gens” MERBe pos tveonas ys BOS 
16 East, ; ELMAN: 87 
1 ESE. hen A ¥ 57 
2 SE. 6») BEBEIE.« «. G5 
IR RM lt Os usc « SRE ie 94 
4 South, vs 11 .« SdbEE, ath 109 
5 ssw... Tae. a eae SS 77 
6 SW. 8 SSw4w. dis 89 
7 WSW. .. to.  RWA os 75 
S West, : 5... WwbSs8. une. 100 
9 WNW... 10 .. WAN. % 101 
10 NW. a _. NWbwW iw... 88 
11 NNW. Sy 7 —- NWAN, re = ee 


There are farther considerations arising out of these results, We 
are much puzzled when we consider a vortex of air simply as whirling 
round and without any progressive motiqn, to say whether there would | 
be a centrifugal or a centripetal tendency ? or m mere circular one, 
throughout? or even centrifugal at the circumference and centripetal 

towards the centre? n = 

The laws of physics would certainly indicate a centrifugal force, and 
sve usually suppose then an attraction to counterbalance this ; or again. the 
mind reverts to the apparently well observed and @ttested accounts of 
water spouts and whirlwinds, which all seem to lean to the fact of these 
small vortices, at least, having rather a centripetal than a centrifugal 

force ; that is, a particle of air or dust in the neighbourhood would be 
“drawn farther and farther inwards. Our present result is evidently to 
shew this sort of incurving, and the diameter of the storm was a de- 


creasing in one / 


ee 
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The consideration of Fig. III, in this point of view, leads I think toa 
practical result of some, or perhaps much importance ; I consider it thus, 

We see clearly that from X to Y in Fig III. ,and from @ to y in Fig. 
IV. the whole tendency of the winds was to form a converging spiral, and 
not a diverging one, or in other words, a circle of which the wind-arrows 
would turn inwardly and not outwardly.* Now we can have no man- 
ner of doubt I think that this storm was one of those which, as I have 
previously shewn, is really the case (See*Journal, Vol. EX. Coringa 
hurricane) was contracting in its progress, and not dilating as many do. 

Is it then the case that when the storm contracts, the wind forms a con- 
verging spiral, and & contra if it is a dilating storm, the spiral is @ di- 
verging one ? We are induced to think this highly probable, jand apart 
from the great interest of it to the meteorologist, if we find it to be 
the case, it becomes of high importance to the accuracy of our investi- 
gations, and moreover to the practical application of the Law of Storms 
for the purposes of the Mariner ;and it is so from the influence which it 
has on the true bearing of the centre. 

An example will best shew this. 

If we suppose a contracting storm, i. e. one which has a tendency to 
diminish in size as it proceeds, of 320 miles in circumference, each arc 
from point to point of the compass of such a circle will have a chord of 
something less than ten miles; across which we may supposed a scud- 
ding ship to run with one wind till it suddenly or gradually changes 
to another. Byt according to the hypothesis that the contracting 
storms are composed of wind converging to the centre, and not of ares 
of a complete circle, we may suppose that each of these thirty-two winds 
and the corresponding chords of their arcs, which are the ship’s courses, 


are also, not perpendiculars to a sadiug from the common centre, like true ¥ 


tangents, but to the radii from a succession of centres, which are disposed 


round the common centre; in a word, that they converge inwardly also, 


like the wind*arroWs on our charts. 
In the Northern hemisphere they will probably converge inwardly to 
‘the left. In the Southern hemisphere to the right? How much do 


_ they converge is the next question ? forits reply will give us this datum, 


The allowance we should make fo ascertain the true pets of the centre 


dant Aad and even in estimating its position at sea, 


+o: - * Our figure approaches to the volute of an Ionic y eapitals” S Jy 
s ed 
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It may be possible to estimate this; approxjmately at least. 

Let us take our circle of 320 miles, and consider the chords of the 
wind ares in a true circle as forming a polygon of 32 sides, or points. 

Now in our Fig. IlI*the amount of incurving at the two points is 
about seven miles for an average circle, say, of forty five miles. 

The diameter of our circle of 320 miles is (in round numbers always) 
102 miles, so that, at this rate of incurving, we may say that the total 


would be in the same propa@ttion, sixteen; i. ¢. 45:7: 102: 16. 


Now sixteen for 32 points is exactly half a mile for each point, and 
the chord of each are of one point is 10-5. An incurving of half a 
mile in such an arc would give about 5°, or cay half a point. 

In a circle of 200 miles in diameter, on which a ship would only be 
at 100 miles from the centre (at which time in our Bay of Bengal and 
China Sea Hurricanes a storm is usually fully and unequivocally mani- 
fest) the whole incurving would be thirty miles; let us say thirty-two, 
or a mile for each point. > 

Now the incurving of a mile to each point would make a difference 
on each arc of about 3° only in the direction of the chord, or say a 
quarter of a point: so that here it would not make much difference. 
But we may suppose that the incurying is double what we have 
here assumed, or even more ;* and then the difference as to the bearing 
of the centre might be a point, i. e. a vessel in the Northern hemisphere 
with a hurricane commencing at East, would have the centre bearing, 
not South but SbE. from her; and if we supposé this on a circle of 
320 miles circumference as before, this would for our purposes, in 
protracting the winds and ship’s place for the centre, make it rather 
more than 10 miles to the Eastward of its situation if there was 
no incurving; and if we again eStimated this centre by the cross 


-Yearing from the winds of another ship on the Eastern edge of the 


same circle having the wind at South and the centre supposed to 
bear (without allowance for incurving) West, it would really*bear with 
this allowance of the ineurving WbS. and the position found by these 


allowances for the incurving winds would be 14 miles to the SE. of that 
shown without it! ‘ 


I think this may often account for many of the discrepancies we have 
found in reconciling the ship's positions, winds, and bearings of the centre. 


* Is the rate of veering of the winds (in this case, see p. 724, 13 point per hour) 
ny index to the amount of incurving ? : 
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At present it is of coursa a mere theory, but the fact on which it is 
based, viz., the average incurving tendency of the winds in thé Charles 
fHleddle’s storm seems fairly enough elicited, and to eall for close 
attention. cs 

Like all theories it will serve us as a torch and a partial guide for 
the present, and we must wait for more facts, to show if it be well 
founded,* _ 

If (for the sake of hypothesis only) we @imit this incurving of the 
winds, it follows that there may be also, not a single incurving of the 
same rate throughout the whole breadth of the storm, but that the in- 
curving may be much more excessive, and amount to two orthree points 
when the centre is nearly approached, and even be so violent at the centre : 
as to prevent ships drifting out of it ? just like the vortex of a whirlpaol 
or a tide-eddy, which last we know will often give a boat’s crew a heavy 
pull, er a ship much trouble, before they get out of them, Does it not 
scem that we have here the explanation of how some ships, as in the.—.—. 
case of the Runnimede and Briton in my last memoir, may be blown and 








" 


. drifted round and round, without drifting out of the fatal centre, which é 
: we should look for them, nautically, to do, and which other ships there is 
no doubt really do. An excessive incurving of the winds towards the 


centre, like the wind-arrows at the centres of Fig. II1. and IV. is 
one, and one very likely method of accounting for vessels remaining in 
this hopeless state, and moreovér it may assist us in supposing how 
* gome dismal losses have occurred whilst other ships in company have 
escaped. It adds also a mgst powerful argument, if any were want- . 
ing, for every precaution to avoid the centres—and for every one who 
can contribute to these researches to do so. 
It is possible that at some periods of a storm, the state of it may 
7 be such that there is a centrifugal tendency at the circumference, , 
and an incurving or centripetal tendency near the centre, and that- 
at some ‘poimt inethe whole zone of the storm the winds are blow- 
ing in a true circle? All this is matter of high interest: to us, and. for 
future careful research. 1 have perhaps been prolix in this section, 
but if L have been so, I trust it will be attributed to my anxious desire 


Se I may notice here, that in my Third Memoir, Journal Ag Society, vol. ix. p. 1047, 

1's one in noticing the anomaly of the George and Mary's loy, I have suggested theoretically 

eee 2 that the storm might have divided, We have since abundant proof, that this frequently - 
i in a ae as seen in succeeding sscsolrs.. . 
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to urge the subject on the minds of others, and to elicit their views 


as well as my own. | ‘ 3 | 
7 % : | 
e ° Conclusion. 
| Every man and every set of men who are pursuing the investigation 


of any great question, are apt to overrate its importance ; and perhaps 

I shall only excite a smile when I say, that the day will yet come when 
— Ships will be sent out to investigate the nature and course of storms and 
hurricanes, as they are now sent out to reach the poles or to survey 
pestilential coasts, or on any other scientific service ; and itis be hoped — 
that England will in this, as in every other nautical investigation, take 
the lead, and that without waiting till some astounding misfortune shall 
force the investigation upon us. Nothing indeed can more clearly 
shew how this may, with a well appointed and managed vessel be done 
in perfect safety, than the experiment which the foregoing pages detail ; 

~~ performed by mere chance, by a fast sailing colonial brig, manned only 

4 as a bullock trader, but capitally officered, and developing for the sea- . 
& man and meteorologist a view of what we may almost call the infernal 
phcenomena of the winds and waves in a hurricane,—and these as mathe- 
matically proved as the nature of things will allow,—which we could 
scarcely have hoped ever to have obtained. The importance of the ques- 
tions which arise when storms are considered in any of their relations, 
in war or in peace, to a great Naval and Commercial Nation, and to 
mankind in general, cannot I think now be doubted.* : Z 








. ~ e 7 
* While correcting this page for the press, we receive an account in the Newspapers — A 

of the dismal catastrophe of the loss of the Emigrant ship Catarugui, at the entrance.of | 

i Bass’ Straits, in which 414 souls have perisked in the prime of life! This vessel was +i 

f evidently on the Northern side of a rotatoryeale, amd swept, inall human probability, by = - 

; the storm wave, as in the analogous cases in the British Channel, far to the Eastward of — ie 
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: ? 
Report of a Trial for Rebellion, held at Moulmein hy the 
: Commissioner of Tenasserim. Communicated by the 
Sudder Dewanny Adtwlut. With a plate. 
GOVERNMENT - 1844. 
nee Ae uly 19. 
=: NAG PAYN anv 20 oruens. Case of Hes 
Charge—Rebellian attended with Murder. othe 
This -trial came on before the commissioner of the rebolinge me 
Tenasserim Provinces at the sessions for the month of Tenasserim Fro- 
Vinces, in which 
February 1844. one life was lost, 
‘The prisoners pleaded not guilty to the following charge ; rasoammeaaaltene 
1. Nga Pyan,...... Prisoner. ner, who al 
tk ' 
- Cuance. recutted - sen- 
Ist. In having, during the month of May 1843, un- tence {0 death 
lawfully assembled men for purpose treasonable to the Seeiiait mitigati- 
- state, and subversive of the public tranquillity. ssa Bepied daic ci 


2ndly- In having, on the 15th of the same month, un- mo fieprecasmnal 
lawfully resisted with arms the officers of the Govern- for life in the lo- 
cal jail, as a bet- 

ment, thereby causing bloodshed. ter warning to 


< - others than im- 
3rdly. In having been concerned as accessary in the prisonment with 


wilfal murder of Nga Kaloo, on the 15th May 1843. transportion be- 


youd seas; and 


PRISONERS. : a ecoenk la aa 
1, Nga Shoay Loo, 11. Nga Shoay Koo, , ods of imprison- 
2. Nga Shoay Moung, 12. Nga Wey, and irons, vary- 
3. Nga Dot, 13. Nga Oung Meng, hele eavarat’ de. 
4. Nga Shoay Pho, 14. Nga Dok, grees of guilt. . 
5. Nga Yee, 15. Nga,Mhwe, 
6. Nga Pathee, 16. Nga Shoay Too, 
7. Nga Daray, 17. Nga Shoay Go, 
8. Nga Pok, , 28. Nga Kyee, 7 : 
9. Nga Han, . 19, Nga KyauGoung, 

10. Nga Nyaik, _ 20. Nga Mhe. 
, Craaren. 


lst. For having, during May 1843, unlawfully joined 
Nga Pyan for purposes treasonable to the state, and 
subversive of the public tranquillity. 
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Jaly 19. 2ndly. Im having, on the 15th of the same month, 
unlawfully resisted with arms the officers of Govern. 
Caseof Noa ment, thereby causing bloodshed. 








PYAN and 20 _ 
others. Srdly. For having been concerned as accessaries in 
the wilful murder of Nga Kaloo on the 15th of May 
1843. ; 
2 The origin and scene of the disturbances for which x 


the prisoners were tried, were thus described in the 
letter of reference accompanying the proceedings. 
“The igsurrectionary movement which gave rise to 
the trial, was discovered in May 1843, very suddenly, 
and just at the moment of the intended outbreak, At 
first, every person denied knowledge of the affair; but 
enquiry soon showed that it was well known to the 
Buddhist population of every rank, and that the leader, 
Nga Pyan, had lomtg been becoming famous for sanctity, 
which, in these countries, is a necessary introduction to a 
political power, for there is no priesthood in our sense 
of the word. Those whom we call priests are monks 
bound by temporary vows, seeking knowledge or their 
own individual subsistence. The civil magistrate is the 
real priest, being at the head of the nation taken as a 
religious as well as a civil community;—thence every 
Buddhist dynasty has been founded by religious fanatics, 
dr impostors, kaving military talent,—and the reign- ‘ 
ing families always claim special powers from heaven. 
° Religious ascetics and fanatics are therefore jealously 
watched, and put _dowsg with a strong hand when their 
followers become numerous, especially at the periods 
marked in their prophecies, or, in popular belief, as those 
: * in which great changes may be looked for. Such a period -£, 
| is the present, as will be seen from the proceedings. 
‘“ The time chosen was judicious—he was to meet 
. his followers from all parts of the country at Gyne, two 
| days’ journey from this, thence he was to come down 
to the White Pagoda, close to -Maulmein, and declare 
against the English, This was to happen at the begin- 


as 
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ning of the rains when the country becomesseimpassable 
for troops, and he would have been master of the upper 
country during the rains—which would have produced 
a great effect on the ptople both here and in the Bur- 
mese territory, where also the people were much excited. 

“Captain McLeod, my principal assistant, was des- 
patched at once with a party of the local corps to Da- 
loung, near the Siamese frentier, where Nga Pyan was; 
and the civil charge (revenue excepted) of that part of 
the country was also temporarily given him; at the 
same time the local native officers of districts and vyil- 
lages were called on to arm a portion of the inhabitants, 
there being reason to suspect most of them of being 
implicated. The suspicions were made known, with a 
promise of no further enquiry in case of zeal. 

** Forced marches brought Captair McLeod up just 
in time to meet Nga Pyan as he was leaving the Pagoda, 
where he had performed the ascetic devotions required, 
according to popular belief, in founders of dynasties. He 
was proceeding to Gyne, where the people were at, that 
moment assembling from all parts with arms. The trial 
details the proceedings—a party under the native ma- 
gistrate of the district (Moung Gyaing, the Goung Gy- 
ouk) ordered Nga Pyan and his people, who were, in 
canoes, to stop and give themselves up, but they refus- 
ed, and a skirmish followed, in which a few of Nga 
Pyan’s people were killed or wounged, and one man of 
the Government party was slaing Nga Pyan tied, but 
by great energy and zeal, and conciliation on the part 
of Captain McLeod, the Karens, who inhabit those dis- 


tricts and had all joined Nga Pyan, were led to confide” 


in a promise of perfect amnesty if they prevented the 
flight of the insurgent party—very large rewards were 
at the same time offered, as far as rupees 1000, for 
Nga Pyan himself, and eventually nearly all the leaders 
were secured. At the same time the native servants of 
Government were assured of forgiveness. 
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Case of Noa 
van and 2 
others. 








“In pursuance of these promises the inquiries, at least 
those judicially made, have been limited to what suffic- 
ed for the conviction of the prisonefs. It will be seen 
that Nga Pyan first gained influ€énce by works of religi- 
ous merit; that he raised funds enough to build a number 
of Pagodas, and that during the prevalence of the cholera, 
people flocked to him for safety, trusting to his miraculous 
powers. Over the place where he sat at the White 
Pagoda, was hung one of the Burmese religious paintings 
setting forgh his religious visions, and the superior beings 
indicating to him the site and the form of the Pagodas 
he was to build. This painting accompanies the pro- 
ceedings, (See Plate.) The Pagodas are actually similar 
to those represented, save the gilding, which is not com- 
pleted; but a great number of others, of smaller size, 
were built or begum all around them, by subscription of 





ma, bearing the name of the donor, and it was the names 3 
on these which enabled me first to obtain a good clue ‘* 
to the affair—a few of these, out of many hundreds, are 
also forwarded. , ~~ 
“The proceedings show how all this was directed 
beyond mere superstition. The people were by the — 
reading and expounding of prophecies, led to look for 
the revival of a national dynasty of this country (Pegu) — 
in the Burmese year,1206, the present year—and the 
fature ruler wasto beethe person who should put the 
zee, or umbrella-shaped ornament on the new Pagodas a 
—for the ordinary magistrate was not to do this. On 
“the time approaching, it will be seen, Nga Pyan retired ™ 
to Daloung with a few of his own devoted followers, to 
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given in the proceedings, calling on them fo give up 
their arms and join him. These proclamations* are in 
the form used only by the King of Ava, and never by” 
asubject. He also assumed in all respects the titles of 
royalty, and set up the black flag which in these coun- 


* TRANSLATION No. I. 


If your soldiers, knowing that (this) victory-flag-order has been 
placed, Friday, the 13th of the waxing of Kah-zong, 1206 (a) (May 
Lith 1843,) still presume to make forcible entrance, I, the golden 
S gsep am possessed of the golden tsah-kyah bow, the gift of 
the celestial king, and I am possessed also of the tsah-kyah sword. 

According to the ancient custom of dynasty-founders, sovereigns 
only ought to engage in combat. You (the inferior pronoun, equi- 
valent to You fellows) and | (the superior pronoun, equivalent to 
Lord I) are not on a par, in point of glory and destiny. If Ll bind 
my golden tsah-kyah bow, I fear that death and destruction will 


. come upon (many) creatures, and therefore | place (this) victory- 


flag-order. 
A royal order from the sovereign lord pf Da-mu-tsah-Ayah. 


TRANSLATION No. 2. 


Thg sovereign of the four grand continents, the most glorious lord 
of the tsad-dan, white elephant, master of the aring-da-mah tsah- 
kyah spear, owner of the ma-nan-ma-yah gem, radiantin benevo- 
lence and power, (as) effulgence bursting from the summit of Myen- 
mo,—power to reign over the four continents—issues a royal order: 

Ho! all ye soldiers, who come marching from afar unto the vic- 
tory flag, which I have set, Friday, the 13th of the waxing of Kah- 


gong, 1206, (May [lth 1843)! That | may easily ascertain, whe- 


ther you will deliver up your lives, and become my own servamts or 
not ; ye are to come by ones and twos, and lay down your arms afd 
do me homage: - 

; A royal order from Lord Da-mu-tsah-kyah. (5) 

When the oath was administered by Nga Pyan, the royal words 
were thus recited :-—'The most excellent anaster of land and sea, 
lord of the tsah-dan, white elephant, masteg of the ésah-kyah weapon, 
Da-nu-ra-jah-men (king Da-nu) declares, that, whereas our sub- 
jects, the common people, are now in a poor and suffering state ; 
the towns and villages shall, under my reign, be so taken care of, 
that they (the common peogje) shall be quiet and happy. Which 
being read, the oath was administered. 

‘Testimony given before the magistrate. 

Moung Tan-Laye. 
(A true translation, ) 
(Signed) A. Jupson,- 


(a) Evidently anachronistic. 
(8) Da-mu is Pali, and signities bow. In the first order, he is styled 


_Lord of the tsah-kyah bow—aand in the second, Lord tsah-kyah bow. 
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tries is unglerstood to indicate a resolution to subvert 
the Government de facto. It is as proverbial im this 
sense here as to indicate pirates among European na- 
tions. * 

The pnsoner No. 10, Nga Han, being sick was not 
tried; and No. 11, Nga Nyaik was acquitted. The pri- 
soners No. 8, Nga Dairay, and No. 15, Nga Dok, were 
convicted on the Ist count,gand acquitted on the 2d, 
and sentenced by the commissioner, Major Broadfoot, 
to be imprisoned for seven years from the lst June 1844; 
no mention was made of the 3d count. The commis- 
sioner convicted all the other prisoners, and recorded 
against them a sentence of death; but, in bis letter of 
reference, he recommended the following remissions of 
the extreme penalty of the law. | 

To the prisones No. 1, Nga Pyan, as the ringleader, . 
he said he had held out no hope of any commutation of _ ° 
the sentence. Had no life been lost, he should -have _ 
recommended that even this person should be sentenced 
merely to imprisonment for life; but, as arms were re- 
sorted to, he refrained from recommending any mitiga- 
tion, leaving the matter entirely in the hands of the 
Court. In the 17th* paragraph of his letter however, 
he evidently leaned to the opinion, that justice would 
be satisfied, apd that policy required a commutation of 
a sentence of death to one of imprisonment for life. 

The prisoners Nga Shoay Loo, No. 2, and Nga Shoay 
Koo, No. 12, 4s influential and dangerous persons, not 











* 17th Para—" I beg furthor to recommend that the sentences 
date from the Ist of July 1843, by which time all were apprehended ~ 
—agid finally 1 subjoin the reasons referred to above for having, in | 
a cise of offence so serious, and so neafly producing hat calamit- 
ous results, recommended punishment so lenient, 

** Ist.—The superstitious and national feelings of the peophelwere 
strongly appealed to; and leniency lessens the chance of the crimi- 
nals being looked on as martyrs; indeed, in this case, will destroy 
it, Ibelieve if Nga Pyan be oa for life, and the others 
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instigated by superstition as the others, But by the yorots 
desire of exciting a disturbance, with a view to profit by a ; 
it; and as having been in Nga Pyan’s confidence, he (Case of Now ~~ 


; . : Prawn and ‘ 
> proposed to sentence t} imprisonment with labor for others. 


14 years. 
The next in activity, No. 3, Nga Shoay Moung, No. 

\ 16, Nga Mhwe, No. 18, Nga Shoay Go, and No. 19, 

/ Nga Kyee, he proposed shoald be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for 10 years with labor,—unless the Court should 
think the fact of Nos. 18 and 19 being brothegs of Nga 
Pyan, and men above the average incapacity and resolu- 
tion, required a longer period of imprisonment. 

The rest (with the exception of Nos. 13 and 21, whom 
he proposed to imprison for two years each,) he recom- 
mended should be imprisoned for five years with labor, 
viz. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 14, 17 and 20.° 

“a Why the commissioner sentenced Nos. 8 and 15, who 

were convicted on only the Ist count, to seven years, 

while he proposed to sentence those mentioned above to 
five and two years, was not apparent. 
The case in the Nizamut Adawlut was laid before 

»~Mr. Reid, who, under all the circumstances of the case, 

concurred with the commissioner in convicting the pri-_ . 
soners as above recorded. For the reasons stated in the > 
17th paragraph of the commissioner's letter, he did not 

think it would be expedient to sentence the prisoner 

Nga Pyan to suffer death, and aacordingly sentenced 

him to be imprisoned for life. ‘Branspertation beyond 

seas was not added, because imprisonment among those 

whom he attempted to seduce from their allegiance was = 

deemed a more proper punishment. The prisoners Nga = 
Shoay Loo, No. 2, and Nga Shoay Koo, No. 12, were 
sentenced to imprisonment with labor in irons for four- 

teen (14) years; Nga Shoay Moung, No. 3, Nga Mhwe, 

No. 16, Nga Shoay Go, No. 18, and Nga Kyee, No. 19, to 

imprisonment with labor in irons for ten (10) years ; and 

the Prisonera Nga Dot, No, 4, Nga Shoay errs 5, * 


. 
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iSa. Nga Yee, No. 6, Nga Pathee, No. 7, Nga Pok, No. 9, . 


July 19. 
Spat ee A Nga Oung Meng, No. 14, Nga Shoay Too, No. ‘17, and 


Seg se hts Nag Kyan Goung, No, 20, to the same for five (5) years. 
others. The sentence of seven (7) years’"Smprisonment passed by 
the commissioner on Nga Daray, No. 8, and Nga Dok, 
No. 15, was annulled, and they were sentenced each to be 
imprisoned, with labor in irons, for five (5) years. Ny; 
Wey, No. 13, and Nga Mbe, No. 21, were sentenced 
to be imprisoned, with labor in irons, for two (2) years. 
The sentences of temporary imprisonment were ordered 
to commence, as recommended by the commissioner, from 
the lst July 1543. 

In regard to the prisoner Nga Han, No. 10, whose 
trial was mot completed in consequence of his sickness, 
the commissioner was directed to use his discretion, and 
either conclude the trial against him, or hold him to 
bail for his future good conduct. 








Nore.—The banner represented in the accompanying lithograph 
has been copied with care from the original, deposited by the sanc- 
tion of the Sudder Judges in the Society's Museum.—Eps. 
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Memorandum on the Tron Works of Beerbhoom. By Wevny Jackson, 
Esq., C. S. forwarded otth ens for the Museum of Eeo- 
nomic Geology. 





=. Smal send with this letter several specimens of the iron ore > of 
Zillah Beerbhoom ; which it may perhaps be worth while to examine, 
a <2: ane order to ascertain its yalee. and the nature and proportion | of its 
_ ingredients. 

‘This « ore is now worked in the vicinity of Seory in we ; 
) ner of working and smelting it is so. 
“Tittle doubt _ much of the iron is left in the refuse ; if railw 


** 


a the demand uate iron of Beerbhoom may b e gr 
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creased, more particularly as the ore is found at no very great distance 

from two of the most probable lines of railway, those between Cal- 

cutta and Rajmahal, and between Calcutta and Benares or Mirzapore. 
“7 The soil of the whole 6f the vicinity of Seory consists of ironstone, 
but the work is chiefly carried on at Deocha, which is marked in 
Rennell ; also at Bharcata, Damra and Goonpore; it is found in these 
places, and is also brought from Sibperbaree, and other plages in the 
Pergunnah Mullarpore ; “all to the north, a little east of Seory, the 
Sudder Station of Zillah Beerbhoom. 

The ore is I believe argillaceous iron ore ;* no flux is used in smelt- 
ing it, which is done entirely with wood charcoal ; a manner of working — 
which may have a good effect on the produce, which is said to be of good 
quality ; but it must be very expensive, and the progress of the work is 
gradually destroying the fuel in the vicinity; it is smelted twice in 
circular kilns, the ore being taken out in a mass from the bottom. I 
send specimens of the iron after the first, and after the second smelt- 
¥ ing, also of the refuse of each burning ; each smelting occupies four 
days and nights; and I am informed, produces 25 mds. of iron, at a 
cost of 17 rupees from each kiln ; there are about 30 kilns, each of which 
pays one rupee for each smelting to the farmer of the Loha Muhal, 
who claims a monopoly of the iron manufacture; the iron thus pro- 
duced, is sold for 1 rupee a maund to the refiners, who again pay six 
pie per maund to the monopolist. I understand ghe irom produced is 
of very good quality. r 

It is common, I believe, to find limeStone and coal in the vicinity 
of iron ore of this description: no limestone has yet been found in 
Zillah Beerbhoom, but the country has not been well examined ; coal 
; is found in abundance near the tTiver Dumoodar, about seventy miles 
, off ; the want of limestone, the usual flux, is a serious difficulty, and 

it would be worth while to examine the country tothe northof Seory, 
as far as the foot of*the range of hills which runs out from the ~ 
Ganges at Rajmahal towards Deogurh, perhaps coal might be found 


Ve 


* it is rather an argillaceous iron-ore matrix, with brown hematite and small, 
‘« semi-crystallised nodules of magnetic iron-ore ; ealled, according to the labels, Bees 
pathur (seed stones,) and from these last the iron is said to be made; but the mix- 
ture of the hwmatite and the magnetic ore would give very fine iron.—Cur. Mus. 
‘Eco . ROLOGY. ~ 
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nearer the place where th® works are now carried on; the only lime 
procurable is made from the common kunkur. 

The circumstance of a monopoly of the iron manufacture existing 
in Zillah Beerbhoom is curious ; I spoke to the agent of the monopolist 4 
on the subject; it seems he claims and exercises the monopoly 
throughout what was formerly the Zemindaree of the Rajah of Beer- 
bhoom, which is by far the greater portion of the whole Zillah; the i 
Rajah no longer holds the Zemindaree, which has been divided and | 
sold ; the monopoly is said to have been purchased at a revenue sale, 
and to have been acknowledged by a decision of the Sudder Court. 
I was enquiring more carefully into this subject, but was obliged 
suddenly to leave the district; I am much inclined to doubt the right 
claimed, but have not yet seen the documents on which it is grounded. 
I cannot conceive how such a right can have originated. 

Wetpy Jackson. 


————— ——— a A 


Account of certain Agate Splinters found tn the clay stratum border- 
ing the river Narbudda, with specimens accompanying. By Capt. 
J. AsnottT, fate Assistant in Nimaur. 


My pear Sir.—May I claim the favor of your attention to a sin- 
gular phenomenon exhibited by the clay and kunkur strata, bordering 
the river Narbudda. ° . 
2 The valley of this river in Nimaur is a basin of black trap 
rock, perforated occasionally by peaks of granite. Upon the trap, is usu- 
ally found a bed of clay twenty feet in depth, rendered barren by an 
admixture of sand and lime. ‘ Uporf this bed is imposed black or an “J 
iron-brown soil, from half a foot to three feet in depth, composed 
almost exclusively_of the debris of decayed, and the charcoal of burnt 
vegetation. Masses of trap (occasionally basaltit) break through these - 











eo ‘strata, and large hollow nodules of quartz filled with white or with 
Lamas amethystine crystals are found seattered over the surface ; but more com- 
Al _ monly in those portions of the valley which owing to superior height : 
aie | | " 





r peculiarities, have no covering of clay nor of vegetable so soil. 
~ Along the Narbudda’s brink, the black soil has been 4 ne: 1; 


. 
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the section of which is yearly exposed as t#e surface crumbles. The 
kunkur in this bed is scattered through the thickness of the soil, with 
little visible stratification ; existing there in small drops of the size of 
; pocket-pistol bullets, which being found collected in the rocky beds of 
torrents, are used as gravel for garden walks. 
4. As the cliffs of clay aforesaid crumble away, fragments of agate, 
~. milk-white, petlucid or streaked, are brought to light, sown equally 
through their substance ; “not as complete pebbles occasionally fractur- 
ed or chipped, but universally as fragments, such as might be shiver- 
ed from pebbles placed between an anvil and a sledge-hammer ; 
about half of the specimens which I happen to have preserved, accom- 
pany this letter. They are faithful samples of the general appearance 
of this mineral in the clay stratum. It will be observed that the sur- 
face is akways uncorroded, so that they must have been shivered in 
their present position as parts of a clay-bed twenty feet in depth ; 
or more probably, immediately previous to their present location: for, 
* all agates acquire a milky crust by long exposure to the action of the 
elements. They are found in abundance at the foot of all the clay 
cliffs, and may be picked out of the strata on ascending. I have 
seldom if ever found a complete series of fragments constituting a 
pebble: whence I would argue, that they were shattered previous to 
being involved in the clay. They are the only stones,” occurring in 
this bed, and I have never found one of them upshattesed, although 
_ * there are abundance such in the river bed close by,*and the trap rock 
is full of perfect agate pebbles. = 
5. You will observe how violent and decided must have been the 
concussion, to shiver so hard a stene into splinters so sharp and slen- 
der; an application of force, known*in Nature at present only at 
the foot of water-falls having a shallow basin, or upon any rocky 
ledge at the base of a volcano. Were the fragments found in such a 
position, the projectioh upon their original masses of other rocks, might 
have sufficed to strike them off; but the clay matrix in which they 
are involved, would have preserved agates unshattered beneath the fall 
of mountains. ° 


* The river channel contains agates, rolled masses of jasper, porphyry, sandstone 
an stone. The soil around bas few stones excepting boulders of trap and no- 
rol white quartz, | 
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G& As we believe the ttap to be less ancient than the granite be- 
neath it, so we naturally conclude the clay stratum to be less an- 
cient than the trap upon which it rests, and which otherwise must 
have submerged it. The agate pebbles seem evidently to belong to 
the trap formation, in the solid substance of which they prevail in 
such numbers as occasionally to give it the appearance of pudding 
stone. The convulsion which shattered the agates under considera- 
tion must have happened after the deposifof the trap strafa, but I 
think previous to the deposit of the clay bed, the first soil sprinkled 
over the rocky surface. JVhilst the valley was still a basin of naked 
trap, the fall or rolling together of rocks might shatter even the solid 
substance of agate. But this effect could be produced under water, 
only I think at the foot of water-falls. And, that every agate of a 
stratum, twenty feet in depth and many miles in area, should have 
been subjected to this action, seems improbable. ‘The very clay itself 
belongs not to the formation upon which it rests ; but has been wafted 
hither from mountains probably hundreds of miles distant, and thus 
mixed up with the agates, by some deluge of a very extensive cha- 
racter. And the appearance of these splinters of agate might lead 
conjecture to regard the primitive soils of our earth, as ground from 
the living rock, rather by some brief but most violent convulsion of 
the elements, than by the gradual and equable action of an ocean, 
in a successign of ages. 

7. With such speculations all Geologists are familiar; yet every 
fresh illustration seems worth'y of attention ; and it is perhaps seldom 
that we have so clear an evidence of the action of secondary forces 


in an interval so remote as that separating the formation of the trap 





layers from the era of the clay Geposit: © 


| J. ABBOTT, 
4, Ballard’s Buildings, 1st Sept. 1645. 
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Notes, chiefly Geological, across Southern" India from Pondicherry, 
Lat. N. 11° 56’, to Beypoor, in Lat. N. 11° 12', through the great 
Gap of Palphautcherry. By Caprain Newson, F. R.S., M.N.TI., 
Assistant Commissioner, Kurnool. No. 111., with a plate. . 


At Pondicherry, the soil on the surface is sandy ; but the subsoil 
consists of a blackish stiff clay imbedding existing pelagic shells. A 
well lately dug near the, factory of M. Buirette, exhibits the layers 
according to the diagram below. 

Immediately to the west of the city the land gently rises into the 
low eminences called the Red Hills, which are intersected by numer- 
ous small ravines ; and rugged with inequalities of surface. 

In the valley and rising ground between them and the village of 
Trivicary, about sixteen miles westerly from Pondicherry, are the 
Neocomian beds of limestone, and near Trivicary itself, the celebrated 
fossil wood deposit which has been described elsewhere. The princi- 
pal shell limestone localities are in the vicinity of the villages of Syda- 
pett, Carassoo, Coolypett and Vurdavoor. 

Trivicary.—At Trivicary the granite and hornblende schist are 
again seen, and also at Belpoor, or Vellapur, the kusbah of a taluk of 
this name in South Arcot, twenty-four miles westerly from Pondicher- 
ry. These rocks are penetrated by trap; and on them rest in little dis- 
turbed stratification, the Neocomian limestone beds, which support, like 
the nummulitic limestone of Egppt, beds of loose Sandstone entombing 
the large silicified trunks of both dicotylgdonous and monocotyledonous 
trees, the former being by far the most abundant both in the Egyptian 
Desert, and likewise at Trivicary. In both cases no beds of soil in 
which the trees formerly grew, no Dict bed, as in the Portland fossil 
forest, in which the roots and stems stand erect as they grow, could be 
traced ; nothing but the bare calcareous beds of the ancient cretaceous 
and nummuliferous ogeans in which they were severally defosited. 

Belpoor.—The face of the country between Trivicary and Belpoor 
is rough, with ravines and water courses; with surface blocks and 
bosses of granite and horpblende schists. These rocks are covered in 
one or two localities by patches of laterite, and support a sandy soil ; 
which, in the vicinity of Belpoor, assumes the character of a tolerably 


Fertgje loam, producing Indigo, Rice, Tobacco, Raggi, Bajra, Culti, Se. 
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A bed of red clay, coarse, sand, or the gravelly detritus of the sub. 
jacent rock, often form a subsoil of eonsiderable thickness. Water is 
found at depths of from twelve to fourteen feet, and of excellent quality ; 
efflorescences either of common salt, or carbonate of soda on the surface 
soils are rare. 

The town appears populous and thriving, and contains “about 500 
houses, inhabited principally by cloth merchants, and cultivators 
(Kongyes). Near it lie the ruins of an old Jain temple. Two of its 
mutilated images stand at the Traveller's bungalow gateway, with their 
faces turned towards the pillars. 

Large equestrian statues of Ayanar, constructed of brick and chu- 


nam, are scattered about this and other portions of the ancient Hindoo 
kingdom of Dravida, in the country of the Tamuls. I do not recollect 


seeing these statues in my travels through the ancient regions of 
Andhra, Karnata, or Maharashtra, whose boundaries are even to 
the present day marked by their wernacular languages, viz. Telinghi, 
Canarese and Mahratta. 

These statues are not frequently colossal, and generally stand in the 
open air near pagodas or in sacred groves. 

Wulundoorpet.—This village lies about twenty-nine and a half 
miles SW. from Belpoor. The aspect of the surrounding country is 
almost unbroken by elevations, covered with a sandy soil, and angular 
quarizy gravel, through which the subjacent rock, viz. hornblende 
schist, and gneiss, decasionally jut out in almost vertical lamine, 
with a general direction towgrds the SW., and the dip towards the 
SE. The gneiss is often cugiously contorted, and passes by weather- 
ing into a loose micaceous grit, which being washed away, leaves 
gaps in the continuation of itg bed. - she gneiss alternates with the 
hornblende schists, which often appears in thin layers conforming to 
the general direction and dip of the strata. 

These focks are*penetrated by veins of a prophyritic granite, « con-. 
sisting principally, like that at Permacoil, of reddish felspar, with 
adularia, and but little mica. The last mineral and hornblende in 
foliated crystals are seen aggregated in nests in the gneiss with py- 


_ rites ; and chlorite appears as a dull green earth in cavities ; sometimes _ 


‘these minerals are entirely wanting. The conditions under which they 





as well as other minerals are subject to this state of ft eaxrearmnd: 4 
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again of equable diffusion throughout thefentire mass of rock, are 
matter of interesting enquiry. It is a well known fact, that heat un- 
der fusion will contribute*to the concentration of particles of copper 
ore diffused through a tmatrix, and it seems probable these effects in 
the hypogene rocks have been produced during their subjection to 
metamorphic heat and crystallization. 

Foliated garnet and reddish felspar occur in the more quartzy parts 
of the gneiss. i . 

In the steps of a large well in front of the Traveller's bungalow, 
are a few blocks of a gritty sandstone, resembling the more con- 
colidated portions. of the loose sandstone imbedding silicified wood at 
Trivicary. It was marked with brick red, and ochre yellow, having 
bands. It is said to have been quarried about two miles off, and also 
to occur near Verdachelum. ‘This led me to infer the possibility of 
the extension of the fossiliferous beds of Pondicherry in this direction, 
an inference subsequently verified by Mr. Kaye, of the Madras civil 
service, (Vide Madras Journal for June 1844.) 

The limestone in which the Verdachelum fossils are imbedded, 
resembles more that of the Trichinopoly beds, and the pefagic shells 
it contains are supposed to be of a rather more recent epoch than the 
Neocomien, or lower cretaceous series of Pondicherry, but this is a 
point not yet quite settled by the present talented Secretary of the 
Geological Society, Professor Forbes. ‘Lhe limestone was found to be 
associated with beds of an overlying sandstone, imbédding silicified 
wood, precisely resembling that of Trivicafy and Pondieherry. These 
beds, I have little doubt were once continuous. 

It is a point of much importanceeto ascertain the fact of the lime- 
' stone beds being continuous or notg or whether the Pondicherry beds 
occupy a lower place in the order of superposition than those of Ver- 
dachelum and Trichinopoly.. The Verdachelum leds lie between 
Paroor, a village about*seven miles WNW. from Verdachelum and 
the town of Verdachelum itself, which lies about twelve miles S. by E. 
from Wallundoorpett. If the account given me by the natives be 
true, the sandstone beds extend to within two miles of Wallundoor- 
pett. The boiling point of water gives the plain at LON gncoormens 

little elevation, if any, above the surface of the sea. a 
A luhar halo occurred here, the radius of Which I found to measure 
21° 30’, sky hazy, slight sensible depression ee the ber miomyetse ae. 
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The superstratum of sbil is sandy, frequently entirely composed of 
sand, some of which has doubtless been washed from, or forms part of 
the sandstone and silicified wood beds. In other parts a rich greyish 
clayey loam, mixed with a portion of lime, octurs, yielding fine crops. 
Staple articles of cultivation are similar to those of the last village. 
Kunker is occasionally met with in surface nodules, and as a sub- 
stratum, _ The water is sometimes brackish here. 

Wallundoorpett was once a place of sonft note unger a Poligar, but 
now dwindled into insignificance. A sulphuriferous earth is said by 
natives to exist in thee Wodiapolium jungle near Womaloor, a few 
miles south of this, occurring in the bed of a swamp, about half a 
mile in extent. Specimens were sent me by Mr. Fischer of Salem. 


- The soil is of a greyish colour, friable, and the sulphur occurs in small 


erystals and impure nodules distributed through the soil. 
Chinna Salem.—The country between this and Wallundoorpett 


is an undulating plain. On approaching Chinna Salem, which is 


about twenty-six and a half miles W. from Wallundoorpett, and fifty- 
five miles direct distance from the coast at Cuddalore, a chain of lofty 
hills with’ undulating ridge, broken in one or two places, is seen to 
the NNE. coming down from the N. apparently about ten or twelve 
miles distant, but ending or turning abruptly towards the W. ‘These 


hills are the southern extremity of the Subghautine chain, called the 


Jeddya or Javidig, which flagks the eastern side of the Amloor valley. 

Régur, or bldck cotton soil, I first observed covering the plain between 
Chinna Salem and Wallifndoorpett, immediately to the W. of the 
Traveller's bungalow at Congrypollum, after crossing the rivulet ' 
which flows from the Jeddya hiks by Verdachelum to the Vellaur or 
Porto Novo river. It is mich mingled with the sandy alluvial local 
soil, with which it covers the surface in alternate stripes. The shrub 
which,is almost peculiar to Reégur, viz. the Jatropha glandulifera, is 


seen in great strength ; and also the interl@cing fibrous roots of the 


nutgrass, Crops of cotton now begin to appear. Beds of kunker are 


‘seen in ravines and stream banks, and sometimes occurring in higher 
situations, in the form of small mammillary mounds, which a ap to 


hhaye concreted around the mouths of springs now choked up. | 
In the"plain, hornblende schist is the most prevalent rock. Gneiss 
often granitoidal, altern&tes with it, still penetrated by the porphyritic 
-veins previously described. The layers of gneiss are seen. in some — 
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localities running round spheroidal masses nm its substance, which do 

* not partake of the’ laminal structure, and have just the appearance 

A of knots in layers of wood. These spheroids when broken have the 

structure and compositién of true grantic, and were probably boulders, 

or fragments of granite, embedded in the gneiss prior to its passing 

into the metamorphic state, when it was first formed as an aqueous 

= deposit ; a few dykes of basaltic greenstone now rear their black crests 
* above the surface, = 

Chinna Salem is a large village in the South Arcot district,.near its 

boundary on the Westby Salem. The inhabigants are mostly engaged 

in agriculture and the weaving of cotton cloths. It was formerly under 

a Poligar, whose descendants are still in existence. Some of the wells 

"+ are brackish. ; 

Ahtoor.—The Arcot frontier is crossed into the Salem district, 

'- ‘between the villages of Royapanoor and Nuttakara (about six miles 

westerly from Chinna Salem), to Ahtoor, which is about twenty-one 

miles distant. : . 

Around Ahtoor gneiss is prevalent, penetrated by granitic veins, 

and also by dykes of basaltic greenstone ; one of which crosses the bed 

of the river in a SSW. direction. ‘The hornblende of the gneiss is 

often replaced by the magnetic oxide of iron in thin regular layers, 

alternating with the felspar and quartz of the gneiss. It also occurs 

in beautiful octahedral crystals with polarity. The exteriar planes of 

the crystals have often a bright silvery appearance from lamella of 

mica. Their specific gravity is estimated sv high as 5° 13’ at a tempe- 

rature of 60°. The ore is also found in steel-coloured grains, and nests 

disseminated in the more quartzy beds of gneiss. This is the rich iron 

oe ore employed in the smelting esteblishment at Porto Novo. Firat 

F rate Wootz is manufactured from it. It is also used by the native 

w 

- 


? 


smelters, who informed me that the best sort of ore is got from two 
hills about one and two«koss distant to the SSW. of the village, which 
they say are full of the ore, and are called Callurchan and Moora- 
gutta Mullaye. The natives here employ a mixture of black magnetic 
sand from the Nullah beds with the stegl grey magnetic oxide in the 
manufacture of steel. ‘The native farnaces rarely produce more than 

» four to six maunds of iron per diem, which sells on the spot for 


one rupee or less per maund. The steel and iron of Nagrepetta is 
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most prized by the native’, but whether this excellence is attributable 
to a better mode of smelting or better ore, does not appear. According 
to the natives, about 100 families of the Dhaire at Ahtoor are em ploy- 
ed in getting iron ore ; there are about thirty or forty iron furneges in 
this vicinity. 

Ahtoor lies near the base of the great break of Salem, where the 
high table lands of Mysore, the Balaghat, &c. descend by an abrupt 
step to the plains of Salem and Coimbatéor. To the south of this 
break, a broken disjointed mass of bare rocks forms a sort of talus to 
the lofty steeps on the North ; but separated fr6m them by a narrow 
and in general flat-bottomed valley, along which the road runs to Salem. 
The extreme height of the ranges to the right (or N.) by a rough tri- 
gonometrical observation from a paced base, I made to be (?) feet above 
the level of the valley, or foot of the break at Ahtoor. And Ahtoor by 
the boiling point of water I find to be about (7) feet above the sea: 
but these observations must only be regarded as some approximation 
to the truth. 

The subjoined diagram” will give an idea of this profile presented in 
the bolder parts of this great feature, in the physical configuration of 
South India. The rocks to the South of this break, after running 
southerly some miles, attain near Shendanumgalum, not far from their 
termination to the SW., an elevation little inferior to that of the ranges 
on the North of the break. The break itself varies from one and a half 
to three or four ‘miles in width. It contracts East of Ahtoor, and opens 
out West of it as Salem is ne&red, and is about fifty-six miles long. 

Ahtoor was formerly held by a Poligar, the remains of whose 


palace, are still to be seen in the fort, a low building supported on © | 


Saracenic arches, and coveréd with a terrace roof. The fort which 
was, it is said, built about four centuries ago by the then Poligar, 
Ghut Noodely, stands on the North bank of the river, rectangular in 
shape, and provided with wet ditch, glacis an@ covered way, except on 
the South face, which is washed by the river. The walls are of stone, 
with a ruinous brick parapet, garnished with mud bastions, and square 
cavaliers in the usual Hindeo style. It is entered by a gate on its 
eastern face: and, besides the palace, contains two temples to Siva an 
‘Vishou ; - the remains of buildings occupied by the European garri 
* See plate, 
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which held it after the fall of Seringgpatam; granaries, powder 
magazines, and in the NW. angle, a tomb -inscribed to the memory 
of Lieut. Colonel John Murray, Ist Cavalry, who died 1799, erected 
by his widow, (6th Blay) also an obelisk, from which the inscription 
evidently has been shamefully removed. 

Ahtoor is now the Kusbah, or capital town, of a Taluk, Lat. N. 11° 
40’ and Long. E. 78° 48’. It comprises, the natives say, upwards of 
1,200 houses, occupied chiefly by Kuddiyans, or cultivators? (exclusive 
of the Nellalo, Pulli, Agmuddi, Nattaman, Mullayman, Latraman 
&¢.,) and Dhairs, chiefly engaged in prqcuring and smelting iron. 
There are also nearly fifty families of Brahmins, of whom the Smaltal 
sect is much the most numerous ; next the Maduals, and finally the 
Sri Vaishnovams. There are about fifty houses of Mussulmans, chiefly 
employed as peons, in mat-making, day-labour, and a few in agricul- 
ture. To hold the plough is almost a dernier resort with a Mussul- 
man of South India. “e 

The houses are neater, and more cleanly than any I have seen in 
this part of India, and are often tiled. Mr. Fischer, who may be truly 
styled the Salem Zemindar, has a depot for, indigo and cotton here. 
I saw thirty-six women and children employed in cleaning cotton, 
which is done by means of wooden cylinders, resembling those of an 
Indian Sugar-cane mill on a small scale, revolving horizontally, and 
turned by the hand. 7 

The table land on the hills to the North is said ta be held free by Poli- 
gar Pedda Collaray. It produces hillerice, castor-oil plant, Karmdbgon?, 
and a little common rice. The produce of the land about Ahtoor is 
much the same as at Chinna Salem. The water of the wells is often 
brackish. = . 

Salem.—From Ahtoor to within three miles East of Salem, the Pass 
continues along the southern base of the elevated table lands of the 
Balaghat. Near Salem the mountains which “support them assume 
a bolder and more indented outline, rising in separate conical peaks, 
domes, and abrupt ridges. "The highest peak of the Moolnad by 
rough trigonometrical calculation, is upwards of 3000 feet above 
Salem, and Salem itself, by the boiling point of water, is about 1,131 
feet above the sea. ; - 

‘The same formation prevails around Salem as at Ahtoor. The 
gneiss is often penetrated by velns of eurite, of a faint reddish and 
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clean, and in general well drained, * 
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greenish white; and with,red felspar coloured with actynolite and 
chlorite. Hornblende schist is very prevalent, mica and talcose schists 
less so. 

The foot of the steep descent of the Shevarvy hills is about six 
miles to the N. by E. from Salem. The granite lossing its mica passes 


- often into a pegmatite, and gneiss into leptinite. 


Both Regur, alluvial reddish, sandy and clay "soils, and mussud 
or regur mixed with alluvia, are found aroundsSalem. The staple pro- 
ductions are cotton, indigo, rice, bagra, and juaré. The table lands of 
the Shevaroy hills produce fine coffee, of which extensive plantations 
have been recently formed. 

Heyne tells us that formerly the East India Company had an esta- 
blishment for the purchase of cotton-manufactured goods here, but now 
English cotton cloths drive the Indian out of the market, and the raw 
material is exported to England, manufactured into cloth, and under- 
sells the Indian cloth after having~perform two voyages, collectively 
equal to the circuit of the globe. 

The subsoils are Kunker and mhurrum (gravelly detritus of rocks 
in situ) saltpetre, murate and carbonate of soda, occur in the surface 


. soils. 


Salem.—Salem is capital of a collectorate of the same name, situated 
Lat. North 11° 41’ Long. East 78° 14’ in the plain a few miles to the 
SW. of the great break in the table land of the Balaghat, which here 
descends upwards of 3000 feet to the plains of Salem and Coimbatore, 
by the steeps of the Shevaroy mountains. 

The Civil and Judicial head-quarters of the district are fixed here, 
though the collector generally resides at Ossoor, on the table land. 
A detachment of Native Infantcy, furnished from the garrison of 
Trichinopoly, of three Companies, supplies the treasure and jail guards, 
&e. (March 1840.) 

The native town Iies on the left or eastern bank of the Tirrimani 
stream, which empties itself into the Cauvery, and separates the town 
of Salem from the fort, barracks, and residencés of the Europeans. It 
is about sixty paces broad, and crossed by a bridge of five arches. 
During the dry season, like the other streams of South India, it cannot 


boast of too much water. : 
. ‘The native town is nearly a mile in lengthy the main street broad, 
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The houses are usually tiled, with verandas in front, supported by 
wooden pillars, and sheltered from the oblique rays of the sun by 
awnings of cotton cloth. The market day is held om Tuesday. Beside 
cloth manufactories, Salem boasts of the best steel manufactory in 
South India, and the name of Arnachelum, for beautifally tempered 
heads for hog spears, and coufeaus de chasse stands unrivalled. The 
iron and steel come principally from Ahtoor, Tumbumputty, Shenda- 
mungalum, Trimulkerrg, and Namgurpett, Indigo is anether of its 
principal exports. 

A considerable quantity of salt-fish is imported from the Western . 


Coast. 


The population of the town and suburbs cannot be less than 35,000, 


of which the weavers form the greater proportion. 

The fort is of mud and stone, and now a ruin. It was built by 
Chinnaper, and contains a temple to Alighirry Permalvo. 

Mr. Fischer holds lands in and.around Salem, amounting to about 
1,25,000 acres, from the Government, on the yearly payment of 5,000 
pagodas. He has an experimental garden here, which is promising, 
in which I observed tea from Assam, Guinea grass, Otaheite sugar- 
cane; and among many other rare fruits, the apple and pear, which 
do not appear to thrive. ’ 

The physical as pect of this district is particularly varied and beau- 
tiful, extending over the table lands of the Balaghat, and over the 
plain of the Baramahal, which is said to be 550 féet higher than 
Salem. Besides the Jiwadie, Shevaroy, and Ahtoor ranges already 
touched on, and which belong to the line of Ghaut elevation, are the 
ranges of Shendamungalum and Collymully, on the SE. confines of 
the district, all inhabited and cul tivated. To the South- westward, the 


‘country is more open, and descends slightly in a plain to the bed of the 


Cauvery, which, with the Palaur in the Baramahal, are the princi- 
pal and almost only drainage lines of any impertange, Bast of Salem 
the slope is easterly to the sea. In the Baramahal, towards the NE., 
the area is estimated -at 6,520 square miles, of which only about 
3.10ths are cultivated, with a population, (exceeding that of Coim- 
batore) of 9,05,000 souls, or about 112 per square mile, chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculture and weaving. The annual revenue is about 
194 lacs of rupees. 
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The roads through the Salem district, made under the judicious 
directions of Mr. Orr, are the best in the Madras Presidency. 

Chrome and Magnesite Mines.—From Salem I visited the Chro- 
mate of Iron and Magnesite mines, of which an account will be found 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. XIII, for May 1842. 


. The former are situate about four miles to the NW. of Salem, ina 


bed of magnesian rock, analogous to serpentine, amd associated with 
talcose mice, and hornblende schists, and gneigs, 

The mineral is found in veins with the magnesite, “the mines for 
which are hard by: but the latter seems to exist in greatest abundance 
in the hornblende schist, which is highly garnetiferous. 

The mining tract is an assemblage of low broken rocks, spreading 
over an extensive jungly tract, at the West base of the Shevaroy moun- 
tains. 

Sankerry-droog. The rock on which stands this old Droog, is 
about twenty-four miles SW. from Salem. It is composed of a fine 
porphyritic granite, which has broken up the gneiss on its flanks, and 
rises boldly from the plain to a height (approximated by a trigone- 
metrical observation from a paced base) of 930 feet. 

The sides are masses of bare rock, often precipitous, between which 
not unfrequently pushes forth a vigorous vegetation. 

The porphyritic granite has invaded the hypogene rocks, and burst 
through them in innumerable dykes on its SW. flank ; the gneiss rests 
like a mantle, With a general dip of 75°. S. 15° W. but the strata are 
in much disorder and confusion, On the western side, the gneiss is 
seen interstratified with layers of hornblende, actynolitic schist, 
and garnet rock, in which is a layer of a fine crystalline limestone, 
(marble) which from its effervescence with acid, and peculiar appear. 
ance and weight, I should think is magnesian. Near its contact with the 
garnet rock, its substance is starred with innumerable minute garnets, 
both red and green. ,Garnets of a light brown colour, resembling cin- 
namon stone, also occur in this limestone stratum ; ; the limestone is 


seamed by a dull amber-coloured hornstone, which penetrates the 


rock in. thin seams, and stands out in relief on the surface of the more 

rapidly. wea ring limestone, giving it a grooved and corrugated aspect. 
‘The green garnet is found in the largest crystals, in the white quartz 

veins which jntersect the hornblende schist and gneiss, _ The green 
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garnet, (if sd it is, for I have not yet had opportunity of submitting 
it to analysis) i§ in general of the foliated; rhomboidal variety, and 
with its white quartz matrix form a very beautiful rock. ‘The quartz. 
imbedded also a minegal of a hair-brown colour in hexagonal prisms. 

The variegated appearance imparted to the limestone near the line 
of junction by the admixture in irregular lines of red and green 
crystals, is curious and interesting. 

These beds can be traged on the side of the rock till theye disappear 
under masses of porphyritic granite, which have slidden“down from 
above. In contract with veins of granite the garnet rock acquires a 
glazed surface, and a disposition to split into prisms when struck with 
a hammer. 

The felspar of the porphyritic granite is usually reddish; the mica 


‘ dark green, and the quartz of a light transparent grey. The two 


5 . 


latter minerals are occasionally wanting ; the felspar becomes a granu- 
lar or compact paste, imbedding larger crystals of felspar ; in short, a 
true porphyry. | 

The country sdftrounding the base of this rock, which affords so 
instructive an example of the effects of Plutonic intrusion among the 
metamorphic schist, is bold and rocky ; and, towards Salem, the dark 
low ridges show that hornblende schist is the prevailing rock, inter- 
sected by low ridges of white quartz. 

Near Sankerry-droog granite and gneiss are more common ; the 
presence of the first being clearly indicated to*the traveller by the 
bolder aspect of the country. = 

The gneiss and other bypogene strata are almost every where bent 
and contorted. The Traveller’s, bungalow stands on a bare surface of 
gneiss, presenting a curious ¢xample of contortion, and the rock of 
Sankerry-droog is a finer example of granite veins in gneiss than the 
far famed Cape Wrath itself, figured by MeCulloch and Lyell. 

The soil is mixedgregur and red alluvial ; saltptetre fs manufactured 
in the vicinity. ' es 

The hill fort was once a place of great strength, and originally built 
by a Beder Poligar, it was subsequently strengthened by u yder and 


* Tippoo, and within the last twenty years was garrisoned by the Com- 


pany’s troops. 
2% Cc =z 
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The village of Sankerry-droog now contains pearly 800 houses, 
chiefly of Telinghi, Bulgawar, Mahomedans, Pullaywars, Yeddyers, 
cloth-weavers, and a few Brahmins of the Madul, Smartal and Sri- 
vVaisnavam sects; the first predominating. It,is worthy of remark 


that a few Canarese families are to be found here, also a few Telas 


and Comtis. Saltpetre and silk are manufactured here. 

The Thermometer (Faht.) placed on the naked recks at this place, at 
2 P. M. ima clear tranquil day, and fully egposed to. the sun’s rays, 
stood at 126°, at 54 r. mw. 100°, 

About six feet above the rock's surface it indicated 110° at 2 Pp. ., 
shade 90°, and at 54 Pe. m. 90°, shade 82°, 

On the sandy soil at 2 p. a». the mercury rose 4° higher than on 
the rock. 

The temperature of a spring was 82°4. These observations were 
made in the middle of March. 

Erode. From Sankerry-droog te Erode, which lies about 1? mile on 
the right or South bank of the Cauvery, there is a gentle sinking of the 
face of the country towards the bed of the river; the formation is 
chiefly gneiss and hornblende schist ; strike of strata towards 5S. 20° E. 
and dip at an angle of 80° E. 20° N. There are many irregularities 
and exceptions to this rule. : 

The mica of the gneiss in the bed of the Cauvery near Erode is 
dark shining and foliated. 

The surface of thé rock has been scooped out by the action of the 
water into longitudinal furrows and troughs, following the line of 
stratification, which here happens to be parallel to ae course or thie 
stream. 

An examination of the grooves and troughs is interesting in many 
points ; and especially as demonstrating the difference caused either 


by the action of water alone, or by gravel and sand hurried along by 


water ove? roeky gurfaces, in contradiction to jhe furrows resulting 
from glacial action. 


ue *, The latter run on in straight undeviating parallel lines, unaffected 


by the different degrees of hardness of the rocks, while the depth of 


the former, and sometimes even their direction, perpetually varies with 


the san yrte resistive powers of the rock, and are particularly obvious _ a 
. : ‘Fock oeher we 5 Fis P 


_* 
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whenever quartz or chert veins happen to cross the gneiss in the di- 
rection of the stream, when they stand out usually in relief, and but 
little comparatively worn down. 

Inethe channel of, the river I found a coarse sand and gravel 
consisting of rolled fragments of quartz, syenitic granite, granite por- 
phyry, basaltic greenstone, augite rock, hornblende schist, reddish 
porphyry, with tousmaline, like that higher up in the bed at Serin- 
gapatam, chert, jasper ang iron ore, (oxides and hydrates). ¢The sand 
contained magnetic iron sand, garnet, corundum, and a pate sapphire- 
coloured quartz the Jatter rarely; evincing the existence of mines 
of these minerals in the rocks higher up the bed. 

The corundum, ruby, and sapphire are all known to exist in the 
Permutty Taluk lower down, and the bery! at no great distance. 

The Cauvery at Erode divides the Salem and Coimbatore Collec- 
torates. Erode stands in the latter, and is Kusbah of a Taluk of the 
same name. Latitude 11° 20’ N.,Jlongitude 77° 48’ E. Buchanan 
states that, under Hyder’s government, Erode numbered 3000 houses ; 
in Buchanan’s time it had scarcely more than 300, having been sacked 
by General Meadows’ army in the war with Tippoo. The population 
has not much increased, it consists of the same castes as at Sankerry- 
droog, with Brahmins of the three sects. 

The cultivation is principally rice, the produce of a tract wailed 
by a canal from the Bhowani river to the North, aug, :it it is said, by a 
Vellala, named Kalinga Raya Conda. : 

The ruins of the extensive mud fort, formerly one of our garrison, 
now contains nothing but a pagoda, the houses of a few Pujaris 
(officiating priests), and a depot for saltpetre manufactured in the vici- 
nity, the property of Mr. Fischer of Salem. 

The earth from which it is fere obtained is that from the sites of 
decayed villages. It is reddish in colour, and mingled with old - 
coarsely pulverized brick and mortar, wood ashes, and deaayed vege- 
table and animal matter. The saltpetre is extracted by the usual 
process of lixiviation and evaporation, and boated down the Cauvery 
from ‘Moganore during the monsoon months, to Nagore, whence it is 
shipped by sea to Madras. 7 

The boiling point of water in this part of the Cauvery valley indi- 


=: cated a ‘depression below the plains of Salem of about 250 feet. 


i@ . 
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Chennamul/a,— From Krode to Chennamulla a number of rocky 
undulations are crossed, running parallel with the strike of the strata 
nearly SSW. The formation is gneiss alternating with mica, and 
hornblende schist, with layers of actynolitic schist. The dip is ¢one- 
rally E. 15° S 

The hill ef Chennamulla is a mass of stratified quartz sprinkled 
with garnets and passing into garnet rock. Somnfe of the imbedded 
garnets are tolerably well crystallized, and of deep rich colour. The 
prevalent form of crystal is the dodecahedral, the rhombic dodeca- 
hedron (Almandine) is not so common. ‘The gneiss is often coated 
with incrustations of a flesh-coloured kunker: and beds of it form 
in many places the subsoil. ‘The surface soil is in general reddish and 
gravelly. 

At the foot of the rock I picked up a fine garnet imbedded in a nest 
of a dark fibrous hornblende. 

_ Beryl mines of Konghyum.—From Chennamulla I visited the Beryl! 
mines of Konghyum, of which a description has been already given 
by me in Jamieson’s Philosophical Journal. 

I shall now content myself by pointing out, that they lie close to 
the village of Poddioor in the Konghium Taluk, about forty miles 
ENE. from the town of Coimbatore, which lies in 11° N, and 77° Il’ 
E. It oceurs in the vicinity of granitic, porphyritic, and pegmatitic 
veins in the gneiss, associated with fine specimens of rock erystal 
Cleayelandite, and, "though rarely, pyramidal felspar or scapholite. 
Konghium was the ancient name for the Coimbatore district. 

Avenashy.—Gneiss, and hornblende schist penetrated by granite 
and basaltic greenstone, are the rocks next within, the:plain around 
Avenashy. Dip of strata, E. 19° S. strike N. 10° W. Soil and sub- 
soil similar to those of Chennamulla, " Saltpetre is here manufactured 
from a mixture of old village refuse with the rich vegetable soil dug 
from the Bottom of a tank. Patches of the ordinary soil are seen 
moist with impregnations of soda. The staple articles of produce are 


id bier raggt, and bajyra. Cotton is grown at a little distance ip the 





regur plains. Cotton cloths are here manufactured. ‘ 


“The village is pleasantly situated in the plain at the base, and within | 


view of the towering peaks of the blue mountains ; it was anciently 
a-place of note, but has decayed latterly, and the Kusbah is transferred 


gas 
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_ to Cheyoor. It now comprises about 100, houses, principally of the 
cotton-cloth weavers, comtis, musicians, ( Bajindris,) dancing girls, 
Pullaywars, and Brahmans principally of the Smartal sect. 

It possesses a temple of some sanctity, and holds a Jafra and great 
cattle fair once a year, in the month Chaitra. The temple, which is 
dedicated to Iswara, faces the East, and is approached by a bridge 
built im the old Hintiu style as at Bijanugger, that is, formed by slabs 
of stone resting horizontally on perpendicular stone pillars, #ink in a 
triple row into the bed of the stream. Near this is a colossal statue of 
the sacred bull. =: 

The great archbishop, or Swami of the Smartal sect, Sencra Bharti, 
of Singhery Math, has a branch Math here, now under charge of 
Mathmudra, Samana Shastri. 

Coimbatore.—As the base of the western ghauts is approached, the 
plain undergoes a gentle but sensible rise. It is now covered with 
wild vegetation, and its surface mofe rugged with the channels of the 
Ghaut streams. Patches both of red soil and regur cover for the most 
part the subjacent rocks, which the sections afforded by wells, banks 
of streams, &c. show to be hornblende schists, gneiss, with large beds 
of quartz, and dykes of basaltic greenstone. ‘The subsoil is generally 
either a gravelly detritus of these rocks, or beds of kunker from one 
foot to twelve feet thick; often grey, and ash-coloured. In some 
places both red and black soils abound in soda aud common salt, and 
excellent saltpetre is extensively manufactured. = 

The staple articles of cultivation, are cotton, juari, bajra, tobacco, 
and rice. The Company since my visit have established a cotton farm 
here, under the able superintendence of Dr. Wight, the principal 
object of which is the improvempnt, by a better course of agriculture, 
of this staple, for European markets ; Indian cotton being decidedly in- 


ferior to American in this respect; also the trial of the introduction 


of the cotton plants ofother countries, viz. America, Botirbon, &e. 


Iron ore, principally the black magnetic sand, is smelted at Topum-— 
betea and Contempully, it is found near Colengoda, and in most of the | 
hilly districts north of the town. According to barometrical obser-— 


vations by Messrs. Baikie and Dalmahoy, the palace of Coimbatore is 
1483 feet above the sea’s level. This pretty nearly coincides with the 


Sn heigh t given by the boiling point of water on the ground of the mili 
~ | | 
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tary lines, which I found tg give 1416 feet. Coimbatore town lies about 
sixteen miles to the E. by N. of that singular gap in the Western 
ghauts, the Paulgaut Pass ; it is laid out on the surface of a high plain 
in regular and broad streets, lined with housesehaving tiled roofs, and 
verandas in front. The houses have rarely an» upper story, and are 
inferior to those of Salem. Near the middle of the town stand the 
remains of a palace built or rebuilt by Tippoo, vweho made it his occa- 
sional residence. It is used as a kutcherry ard depét for tobacco, which 
is brought here in large quantities from the interior for export to 
the Malabar Coast. The palace hardly deserves the name. It is a 
terraced, massive building, with open quadrangles, closed by ponder- 
ous gates, A neat mosque is pointed out as also erected by Tippoo. 

About a mile on the rising ground to the NE. of the town stand 
the barracks and officers’ quarters, occupied by two companies of 
Infantry and their officers, from the garrison of Trichinopoly. Here 
is also the Chapel and burial ground of the Chureh Mission. The 
Travellers bungalow and post office are in the town. The fort is a 
complete ruin. There are alsoa Koman Catholic Chapel, four mission 
schools, and two private English schools. 

About five miles westerly, at Perur, is a temple to Siva, called 
Mailchittumbra, celebrated for its sanctity, and as having been one of 
three pagodas spared by Tippoo. The others were those of Seringa- 
patam and Mailcotta in Mysore. The natives assert that this temple 
was built 3000 years ago by one of the Pandion kings of Madura ; but 
I did not find any inscription-on stone to corroborate such an assertion. 

The temple itself is neither grand nor beautiful; but the style 
and rudeness of the architecture and sculpture indicate a considerable 
antiquity. ° 

The province of Coimbatore was iunietls part of the Chera king- 

dom. Perur, just mentioned (or the city), is supposed to have been one 


_ of its greatest*towhs, and the Talakad, on the banks of the Cauvery, 


which separates the northern extremity of Coimbatore from Mysore is 
said to be on the site of its ancient capital (Dalavanpura.) : 
we cannot find that the present capital town, Coimbatore, was of any 
‘great ancient importance; it probably rose upon the decay of its 
neighbour Perur. The descendants of the old Pas the Velar 
- Rajas, still a I am told. 
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The physical aspect of Coimbatore, though broken by hills on its 
northern, western, and southern confines, presents, generally speaking, 
an undulating open plain, sloping away southerly and easterly from 
P the great break of theeGhauts,—with an average elevation of about — 
900 foot above the sea. ‘The Cauvery, to which the inferior lines of 
drainage, viz. the Bowany, Noel, and Amberutty converge, carries off 

the superfluous water to the Bay of Bengal. ) 

Its area is estimated atmbout 4,400 square miles, with a population 
of upwards of 800,000, of which about 8-10ths are engaged in agricul- 
ture and weaving. The number of females, according to the census 
published in the Madras Almanack for 1839, slightly exceeds that 
of the males, which whether fact or not, is a circumstance worthy of 
enquiry, in a country where (among the Mahomedans) polygamy is 
allowed, marriage a religious duty, and concubinage and prostitution 
prevalent among all castes and sects. The revenue is estimated to 
average 21 lacks of rupees annually.” 

Coimbatore, at an early period of its history, fell into the hands of 

_ , the Madura Rajas, and in the 17th century was wrested from thent 
by the Mysore Rajas, from whose hands it fell into those of Hyder and 
Tippoo. ‘The English took it from Tippoo in 1783, but restored it-at 
the peace 1764. Again taken possession of in 1790, repulsed the efforts 

-of ‘Tippoo to storm it, but afterwards surrendered on terms which were 
violated, and the garrison detained prisoners until the peace of 1792. 
Since the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, it has formed an integral part 
of our possessions. a 

The population of the town of Coimbatore (1840) is said to be from 
25,000 to 30,000 souls— composed chiefly of weavers, agriculturists, and 
merchants, Brahmans of the thgye chref sects, as at Sankerry-droog. 
Mussu)mans, musicians and dancing girls are numerous here, as might 
be expected. m . 

Tamu! and Canarawe are both spoken at Coimbatore, which ap-. 
proaches the southern boundary of the ancient kingdom of Karnata, 
where Canarese almost exclusively prevails, and also the eastern 
boundary of Malabar, where Malayalim is the vernacular language of 
the country. | Py | 

Pass of Palghaut.—This great chasm in the wall of the Western 

— Ghauts is about fifteen miles in average breadth from WN. to S. and — 
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about twenty-eight milesslong from E. to W. It is about twenty- 
eight miles wide where it opens upon the “Malabar coast, and twenty- 
two at its debouchment on the plains of Coimbatore ; between these 
points its width is irregular, but it narrows im®some parts to eight or 
nine miles. Its surface, and the lower flank of the Ghauts on each 
side, are covered with elephant jungle and thickets of bamboo growing 


in a thick reddish and grey soil, which cover thé rocks, and are great ~ 


obstacles with the jungle to geological exwmination. Glimpses are 
occasionally obtained in passing through this forest of the lofty heights 
of the Nilgherris and Koondas, which flank the right of the Pass, some 
of which tower 2000 feet above it, and of the mountains, which re- 
sume the line of elevation on the left. 

“The bottom of the Pass is a plain, gradually rising toward the west 
by rocky undulations running parallel with the line of elevation, 
which cause alternate rises and falls in its surface. The ascent from 
Coimbatore and the descent to the sea-coast on the other side are so 


_ gentle, that I conceive it probable that the height of the Pass never 


‘much exceeds that of Coimbatore itself. 

The boiling point of water makes the town of Palghaut on the 
Western slope 7_10ths of a degree lower than that of Coimbatore, 
Down the middle of the Pass winds the Ponani river to the Malabar 
Coast, and the Indian sea. It is formed by rills from the Ghauts unit- 
ing in the centre of the Pass west of the water-shed. | 

The rocks observed in the Pass, and on its Northern flank, were 
chiefly of gneiss and hornblende schist, massive hornblende rock, and 
asmall grained quartzy granite, with both black mica and hornblende: 


_ the mica is occasionally wanting. . 


The mass of gneiss on which the,Traveller’s Bungalow at W olioor 
stands, is of the variety which is termed by geologists granitoidal, or 
thick-bedded gneiss, and by others, laminar granite. This however 


though its stfucture may appear granitic in hand specimens, is evident- 


‘dy a stratified rock, and is seen, a few miles westward, to pass into a 


beautifully characteristic, stratified gneiss, which imbeds small black 
- shining scales of mica, and a granular white quartz in alternate layers. 
aoe ee edo granite penetrates the gneiss, often containing large 

ddish crystals of foliated felspar, greenish felspar coloured by acty-. 








‘nolite, and oceasionally adularia. 
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The strike of the stratification is generally W. 5° N., and dip 80° 
S. 5 E. Stratification, with the help of a telescope, is seen beauti- 
fully distinct in some of the highest bare peaks which occasionally 
overlook the Pass ;—fofexample, North of the hamlet of Ganjicota, 
where the Pass opens out to the Westward. . 

The sand brought down the mountain sides by rills and sirens ieens 
consists chiefly of quartz and mica, with magnetic iron sand, and oc- 
casionally particles of gold*found after heavy rains, comminutéd garnet 
and hornblende, ‘and rusty ferruginous particles. Bits of the bronzite 
and hyperstene varieties of hornblende are, also met with in thin 
beds. —~ 

The surface soil, when mingled with the decayed vegetable matter 
of the forest, forms an ash-grey coloured mould, soft and friable tothe 
touch; this is the prevailing soil. Around protruding rocky masses, 
the usual reddish alluvium and detritus from the surrounding rocks, 
prevails. 

The subsoil is usually a bed of angular gravel, the under fragments 


of these rocks. Beds of clay and kunker are occasionally substituted. » _ 


While journeying through the forest, the more than midnight silence 
of a tropical noon was suddenly disturbed by the loud crashing of 
the tall, dry clumps of bamboos, and underwood of the jungle in front 
of us, as if some infuriate elephant was advancing upon us in 
all the frenzy of the periodical madness these animals are afflicted 
with. Raising our eyes in haste, we beheld a tall white column of 
dust madly gyrating here and there, high above the highest trees 
of the forest, whirling about fragments of sticks and leaves, the wreck 
of the bamboo clumps in which,its lower extremity was performing 
most destructive gam bols. - 7 

After crashing about for some time, its lower half, like that of a 
water spout, separated from the upper or more celestial portion,— 
which curling upwards gathered itself into a canopy, Or cloud above 
our heads, from which dropped the heavier particles it had whirled 
jnto mid-air; then gradually dissolving it vanished, leaving the forest 
to its former death-like stillness, after a temporary cranes of three: 


minutes: . _ e 
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Such is a Peshash (a devil) j in the jangle: | 
_ The Thermometer stood in the shade at 116°, and a death calm 
prevailed in the surrounding atmosphere. | 

Puducherry.— Near the little fort of Puducherry, which is in the 
Pass, the laterite of Malabar (for the Salem boundary was crossed near 
the Ponani stream) is seen resting on gneiss; between this and Pal. 
ghaut the country is less jungly, but still well wSoded, with fine trees. 

Palgkaut.—This town, fort, and military station stands near the 
opening of the Pass on the Malabar coast, and is about fifty-two miles 
direct distance from the sea, and about four miles W. of Puducherry. 
The Ponani stream is navigable for boats to within fifteen miles of 
Palghaut. | 

_ The town is almost surrounded by the Agrarums of Brahmans and 
enclosed estates of wealthy Nairs: it is laid out into neat streets: the 
houses look clean, and are usually tiled or thatched with the bamboo 
and palm leaf. “ 

The pagodas here and elsewhere in Malabar, (the old Malayalam 
kingdom) differ from those of the Carnatic and Balaghat in being 
covered with conical tiled roofs, like a Malay mosque, and in wood 
being largely employed in their construction. The different physical 

' features of the country account sufficiently for this difference in the 
; religious architecture of the Malayalam nation. Granite is scarce, 
and usually lies at a distance: the porous laterite would make indiffer- 
ent roofing slabs; whilst the great forests of Malabar yield a never fail- 

‘ing and cheap supply of the finest timber. 
- The roofs of the pagodas terminate in the usual gilded Calas. The 
eclossal equestrian statues so common in the Chola kingdom, are now 


no longer seen, but in their room we have the isolated granite blocks of 


Carculla carved into the gigantic statue of Gomuta Raya. 
The fort stands on the commanding ground on which the Military 
- lines are Built, about three-quarters of a mile easterly from the pettah. 
a. vee The fort is small, but well put together, of stone, in shape quadran- 
a aaa and consists of a curtain flanked by round bastions ; the whole 
Soe. surrounded by a wet ditch, covered-way, and glacis. ‘The only gate 
| he nas and is protected by an outwork in the rie ae vale: 
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the work, probably of some French engineer in the service of Hyder, 
who is said to have built the fort itself, in 1766, but at all events 
remodelled it. 1 

The parapet is high, pierced with loopholes for musketry, and the 
bastions with embrasures for guns. I counted about forty guns, rusty 
and apparently unservicable, lying about the place. 

Palghaut is now the head-quarters of a regiment of Native Infantry: 
It is the key of the Coimbatore and Salem districts, from the western 
coast. _ 

It used to be noted for the manufacture of furniture, Mice is the 
staple article of cultivation. The mountains ‘in the vicinity can supply 
large quantities of teak and other valuable timber. The pepper and 
eardamum flourish on their sides and in their defiles; and their 
forests shelter herds of bison and elk, whose horns form an article of 
traffic. 

Palghaut before Hyder’s time, was under a Wair Raja, who was in 
some measure feudatory to the Hindu Rajas of Mysore. 

On their downfall, it fell into Hyder’s hands, who strengthened it 
as a Military post, commanding the only communication with Mala- 
bar from Coimbatore. 

lt was early seized by the English in their wars with Hyder ; 
evacuated 1768, by Lieut. Bryant; retaken 1783, by Col. Fullarton ; 
again fell into the hands of Tippoo, but retaken in 1790, by Col. Stuart. 

The Pass of Palghaut, as might be anticipated, exgrts a Considerable 
influence over the meteorology of the places to the East and West of it. 
In the SW. monsoon while the table lands of the Balaghat, and the , 
plains of the Carnatic, sheltered, by the great wall of the Western 
Ghauts, are burnt up with the rays of.a scorching sun, the places im- 
mediately to the East of this wide gap are favoured with a portion of 
the cooling showers and breezes which are wafted through this moun- 
tain opening over the forests of Malabar from the Endian octan. =~ 

On the other hand, it serves as an outlet to those furious storms 
from: the Eastward, which sweep the Bay of Bengal, and after tra- 
versing the peninsula, burst forth through it to the Indian sea. 

Vaniencolam.—This is a village in South Malabar, about twenty- 

-_ four miles and a half W. by N. from Palghaut. Like most Mala a 
| villages in the interior, it consists of huts in separate enclosures, *.. 
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shaded by the cocoa, areca palm, and the jack, spreading over a large "= 


area, the surface of which is diversified with two wooded hills, and 
‘watered by numerous mountain rills. 
-’ The-Traveller'’s bungalow stands on one of these low eminences on 
a bed of laterite resting on gneiss. The gneiss is hornblendic, strike of 
strata W. 50° N., and dip 86° S. 5° E. 
The soil is red, and often consists of a barren katerite detritus. A 
wel), tweftty-four feet, is cut in the laterite. « MAY 
OP re market for salt fish from the coast, cotton cloths from Coimbatore, 
_.  &e. is held® here every Saturday. Approximate height above sea by 
boiling point, 393 feet. 

Waliyar.—A tiled Bungalow for the accommodation of travellers, 
has been erected by a liberal native banker of Coimbatore, named Bis- 
ram Singh, in this forest hamlet, which consists only of a few rude 
huts. The surrounding jungles are rather notorious for being the fa- 
vourite haunt of the tiger and elephant at certain seasons. Few in- 
stances, however, have been recorded of their attacking travellers. ‘The 
natives affirm it is dangerous to sleep here during the cold months of 
November, December and January, on account of a jungle miasma 
which engenders fever. Laterite is the prevalent surface rock. 

The approximate height above sea by boiling point 283 feet. 

Tirtalla.—This is a large village in S. Malabar, a few miles from 
Palghaut,, about sixteen miles direct distance from the sea at Panani. 
It is pleasantly situated in a valley, flanked by hills of gneiss and 

_. hornblende schist partially overlaid by laterite, on the banks of the 
’ Walliyar or Ponani river. The strata of gneiss, which is highly wea- 
thered, run E. by S. and dip 45° toward the S. The banks of the 
river consist of a loosely consolidated laterite clay and sandstone over-. 
lying a bed of a stiff black carbonaceous clay. It is not improbable 4 
° that lignite and mineral copal exist in this vicinity,as I found a small 
_ fragment Of tite latter in the river bed. The sand which covers it, is 
me “quartz and micaceous. On digging to the depth of five feet, I found 
ie ‘Jayers of a white coloured sand alternating with sand of a ferrugi- 
7. oak ~ nous colour and thin layers of a dark brown clay epenaes aniko 
etwas 
- * “Phe soil in the rice grounds is a sandy clay mingled ane decayed 
-- vegetable matter, ‘4 # 
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The staple article of cultivation here is rice, and the prevailing 
castes, are Namburis, Tiars, Moplays, Churmars and Vellalis.. |. « 

In the jungle I saw some of the squalid aborigines of Malabar,— 

the Neadis—who reminded me in feature and lowness of stature of 
those of the Malay Peninsula, and of the Chensu-var, inhabiting the 
jungles of the Eastern Ghauts. 

Betiangady.—'The houses, or huts rather, composing this Malabar 
village, are seattered as ysual over a large space of ground.« The flat, 
cultivated rice ‘vallies run down towards the sea, flanked By steep, low — 
ranges of laterite, like so many rivers enclosed by banks. . ‘The soil is 
Jateritic, manured chiefly with decayed vegetable matter and wood 
ashes, 

Staple article of cultivation, rice ; and the prevailing castes auch 
the same as the last march. The Traveller's bungalow stands on a 
low hill of laterite, which by the boiling point is about 320 feet above 


the sea. . 
The temperature of water in.a well twenty feet deep, in laterite, 
=: was 82°. Of air in shade at the time (March 23rd, 5 pv. mw.) 87°. 


Beypoor.—The sea is first seen at Beypoor, a large village at the 
mouth of the Beypoor river, Lat. N. 11° 12’, and Long. E. 75° 52’. 
The cliff on which the Traveller's bungalow is pleasantly situated, is 
of laterite. It is on the north bank, and commands a good view of 
the embouchure and bar. The prevailing rock is laterite, running 
down in low flat topped ridges from the interfor, separated by flat 
bottomed tortuous vallies, which havg been evidently scooped in it 
when the land was uplifted from the bed of the sea. These ranges 
usually terminate in precipices of from forty to one hundred feet high 
at the sea. 

The laterite embeds layers of lignite associated with sulphates of 
iron and alumina (the result probably of the decomposition of iron 
pyrites,) and occasionally mineral copal. The largest bed of lignite _ 

occurs at the base of the cliff of lateritig,sandstone, which overlies ita - 
short distance up the river, on its right bank, in a bed of black and 
grey micaceous slate clays and shales. 

Beypoor was formerly a favourite sea-port of Tippoo, who styled. Tees 
Sultan-patnam, the city of the Sultan; he constructed a fort: on the 


* river, warehouses, and an arsenal. cilavege, = 
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The Portuguese formed an early settlement here. The ruins of 
this fort are still pointed out by natives on the sand bar. ‘The river 
is navigable during the monsoon many miles into the teak forests 
of the interior, and affords a capital mode fog the transit of ship- 
building timber, by rafting to the coast. A low mill with sails 
moved by the wind is standing, but I believé no longer in use. A large 
quantity of timber is still shipped for the supply ofethe Dock-yards at 
Bombay, and large vessels (to 700 tons) are-occasionally built here. 
Sail-cloth is manufactured, and excellent tar from téak-wood shav- 
ings and saw dust. = 

The village contains about 400 houses, inhabited chiefly by Tiars, 
Mairs, Polliars, Churmars, Soottars, Mukkoons; with a few Nam- 
buri Brahmans, Kunnishuns, and Moplays, and has a busy thriving 
appearance. 

The Beypoor river is one of the most considerable in Malabar. It 
will admit vessels of 300 tons within the bar, and it is navigable 
during the greater part of the year to Ariacode, twenty-five miles, and 
during the monsoon to Nellumboor, the principal teak forest, forty- 
four miles. In its sands after the rain, and along the sea-coast, gold 


dust is frequently found in small quantity. > 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, NovEMBER, 1845. 


_ The stated mortthly meeting of the Society was held on “Wednesday 
evening, the 5th Novenfber, G. A, Bushby, Esq. B. C. S, fn the chair. 


The following new member was ballotted for and declared duly 
elected : 


‘Lieut. D. Briggs, B. N. I. 

And the following new members were proposed : 

J. Christian, Junior, Esq. Monghyr,—proposed by the Sits actrehety, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

W. Taylor, Esq. B. C. 5. +—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by. 
the Sub-Secretary. 

A. Wattenbach, Esq.— proposed by the Secretary, eaceminione ee “7 
Sub-Secretary. 

Donald Mackey, Esq.,—proposed by E. Blyth, Esq. seconded by be 
S. G. T. Heatly, Esq. 

Ensign F. H. Riply, 22nd N. 1.,—proposed by E. Blyth, Esq. 
seconded by the Secretary. 

L. C. Stewart, Esq. M. D. Assistant-Surgeon H. M. 39th Foot,—, 
proposed by E. Blyth, Esq. seconded by the Secretary. 

W. Theobald, Esq. Barrister at Law,—proposed by E. wf Esq. 
seconded by the Secretary. - 

T. C. Jerdon, Esq. Madras M. S.,—proposed by H. Torrens, Esq. < 
seconded by E. Blyth, Esq. - : Pee 

The ye roe list of books, presented and purchased, was read:—— 


List ef Books received for the Meeting of Wednesday, th® 5th November, 1845. 


¥- Booxs P " 
1. Calcutta Christian Observer for wale: = te the Editors. 
®. Oriental Christian Spectator, vol. 6, No. 10, for October, 1845.—By the Editor. 
9. Mekhitaristes de Saint-Lazare, Histoire d’Arménie, par le Vaillant de zeae 
Vanise, 1841, 1 vol.—By J. Avdall, Esq. 
4. Nuovo Dizionario ages Deepa kere Comp. dal P. E. Ciackuak. Venezia, 


ae 1829, 1 1 vol.—By J. Avdall, Esq 









ae 
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ii Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. (Nov. 1845. 
5. On the Temple of Somnath, by Col. Sykes, 1843, P —By the Author. 
6. Bhuddhism versus Brahmanism, 1842, by Col. Sykes, P. —By the same. 
7. On the three-faced Busts of Siva, by Col. Sykes, P.—By the same. 
8. Inscription from the Boodh Caves near Joonar, by Col. Sykes, P -—By the same. 
9. On the Population and Mortality of Calcutta, by. Col. Sykes, P.—By the same, 
‘10. Statistics of the Educational Institutions of the East Iffia Company in India, by 
Col. Sykes.—By the eame. 
11. First report of a Committee of the Statistical Society of London, on the State of 


Education in Westminster, 1837, P.—By the same. . 
12. Report onthe Vital Statistics of Large Towns in Scotland, London, 1643, P.— 
By the same. © 


13. Statistics of Cadiz, by Col. Sykes, London, 1838, P.—By the same. 
14, Statistics of the Metropolitan Commission i in Lunacy, by Col. Sykes, P.—By the 


same. 
_ 15. Statistics of the free City of Frankfort on the Main, by Col, Sykes.—By tlie 
same. ._ 

16. On the Measurement of Heights by common Thermometers, by Col; Sykes, P.— 
By the same. 


17. Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor, 
‘London, 1844.—By the same. 
18. Debate at the East India House, by Col. Sykes.—By the same, 
19. Remarks on the Identity of Personal Ornaments, sculptured on some souioe in the 
Bhudda Cave Temples at Carli, by Col. Sykes.—By the same. ‘i 
20. Notice respecting some Fossils collected in Catch by W. Smee,—By Was H, 
Sykes, P.— By the same. | 
21. Explanatory Notes respecting six new Varieties of bis. by W. H. ares, P.— 
By the same. 
_ 22. London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,, Nos, 174, May 1845, 
175, June 1845, with supplement, No. 170.—By the Editor. 
© 23! Mémoires dt la moos de Physique et d’ Histowe Naturelle de Genéye, Tome X. 
Ze partié, 1844. * . ts oR 
List of the Goctceica) Society of Fondon, 1845. +f 
25. Memoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1840 to 1843. 
26 Antiquarisk Tidaskrift udgivet af det Kongelige Nordiske oldskrift «elsknb, 1643. 
27. Die KGnigliche Gesellschaft fiir Nordisch® Alterthumskunde, 1843. | | 
ss 9B, Séeiété Royale Des Antiquaires du’Nord le premier Janvier, 1845, 10 ) ‘pamphlets. 
aor A Danish Newspaper. | 
90. United States’s exploring expedition during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, ‘and 
1842, by Chartes Aid Pease & volumes, with atlas.— By C. Huffhagle, Esq. *.” 






Str rain. eee cl IANGED. 
81. Calcutta Fold of Natural , No. 23, for October, 1845. 
eS pe ee cease, for 9th, 16th, 23rd an ‘Bist ANigust, 1845, | | 


84. Journal Asiatique e, ¢ quatriéme Série, Tome Vv. No. 22, Fevrier, March, 1845. 
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- Anna ad Aaguive of Natural History, No. 103, for August, 1845... 9 5 
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36. North Britieh Review, No, 6, for August, 1845. “ 
37. Journal des Savants, for April and June, 1845. 


38. General Synopsis of Birds, by J. Latham, Lomlon, 1781 to 1790, 10 volumes. 
39. Correspondence relating to Persian and Affehanistan, 1841. 
40. Correspondence relating to Persia, 1841. ; 


41. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons de "Eau Douce, par L. Agassiz, Tom:, 1. ‘Neuche> 
tel, 1842, 


42. Ditto ditto plates, 2e Livraison. 
43. Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, by J. C. Prichard, vol. 4th. 


The proceedings for the month of October were read and confirmed. 
* " . J > 7 e > 
Read the following letter from the University of Chris\ania. 
To the Vice-President and Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Hengal, Calcutta. 

Sm,—Having been charged by the University C ‘oyncil to acknowledge the reception 
of your favor dated &th October, 1644, in which you inform our University of the valu- 
able and interesting objects which the Asiatic Society at Calcutta have been kind 
enough to send, I avail myself of the opportunity of sending your learned institution @ 


parcel, containing different sorts of seeds, which [ hope may be of interest to your botani-  * 


cal garden. Vhe Council have also ordered me previously to inform you, that a cal- 
lection of several ecientifie objects for the Asiatic Society very soon will be sent off from 


here, and that a letter from the Council, which is to accompany the same, will ey a 
list thereof. 


The Council will feel itself very much obliged to you, Sir, if you would be so 


kind as to buy for the account of our University prijeinet-& some books and manuscripts, 
the list of which follows enclosed, 


Christiania, 16th June, 1845. 


The Seeretary stated that he had thought it advisable to despatch 
the packet of seeds at once to Dr. Wallich, from whom he had a let- 
ter expressing his best thanks to the Society, agd stating that several 
of the seeds had already germinated. ° Ls 
Read also the following letter accomfanying a packet of diplomata :— 
Sin,—On the part of the Royal Norwegian Society of Science at Dronthenn, 1 as 
the honor of forwarding four diplomate for Messrs. Blyth, Griffith, Bird and Torrens, 
directors of the learned Asiatic Instjtution m Caleutta,—as members of the mentioned 


Society. The attention these gentlemen have shown our university, and the kindness 
with which they, as directors of the most learned East Indiaa Institution, have entered 


C. W. Hotsr. 


into our views of forming a more intimate scientific connexion, have indyeed the council 


of the Royal Norwegiam, Society to offer those diplomata as a token of its most sincere 
respect and obligation, In wishing that the cients |e connexion which already consists 


between our Scientific Institutions may always grow stronger and more interesting on | 


both s3 I have the honor to be, Sir, eRe 


Most sincerely your obedient and obliged servant, 


- 


| Cun. igner 
Ckstaiinth ede ont dein WAT) ann -— +t toe STEN 
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~ The Secretary was requested to transmit those for Mr. Bird and 
Dr. Griffiths, the latter to his widow ; and on the suggestion of the Sub- 
Secretary it was moved and agreed to unanimously, that the Society 
should take this opportunity of addressing a letter of condolence to 
Mrs. Griffiths: The following has been accordjngly sent with the 
diploma :— 


. ‘Mas. W. Grurrrrns. 

-Mapam,—In transmitting to you the accompanying diploma’lam directed by «the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal to express its deep and heart-felt condolence with you for the ; 
irreparable loss which you have sustained. 

The Asiatic Society had not been inattentive to the great scientific ability, untiring 
zeal, and thorough disinterestedngss of the late Doctor Griffiths ; and it looked forward 
to the day when, had it been so permitted, he might have been associated, and that ina 
position worthy of him, to the labours of its members in aid of which he had already con- 
tributediso valuably and ably. 

- 
: This hope no longer exista: but the Asiatic Society have Adewied it right to express 
how deeply it mourns, in common with the scientific public of India and Europe, the loss 
of one from whose labours so much had already resulted and so much more was hoped 
for. . e 
(Signed) H. Torrens, 
~ Muséum, the 7th Nov. 1845 V. P. and Secretary Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Captain Marshall’s notice of motion at the last Meeting which was 
as follows :— | 
sitniiast Ser eS Prose I 
_ Resolved, that it is ‘the opinion of the meeting, that a meeting of the Society, should 
invariably be held once a month for the purpose, if of nothing else, of affording the 
members an opportunity of meeting together: and that the day of meeting should if pos- 
sible be the first Wednesday of the month, as they consider it a matter of conv: 
“arid importance to have some fixed day of ‘meeting, and at the same tite to adhere to 


the original rules of the Society. erie 
and had been circulated to town members Deda the follo wel ber 
“otaler sy ii? te 

: : Coens . _ ey 
ers : To as 3 


; “ean The accompanying notice of motion by Cptin Marsal forthe ming mee 
the Asiagic Society,,is circulated for your information, with a request that you 





e wil benefit she Society by tending 0 ait ati cussion. © 1) etc enero 
Ss al H. Tonnens,.- 
Asiatic Society s Rooms, the 22nd Oct, 1845. Vice-President and Secretary. 






one was now brought forward and read by the Secretary. 
= In the absence of Captain Marshall the resolution. as above was pro- 


posed by the Chairman, seconded by the Secretary, and carried. 
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Read an application from the Zoological Curator, x apipe certain 

books whiich he desired to have purchgsed. Pers , fy st 
The purchase was sanctioned, under a reservation asta sine the 

books not priced, which was to be left to the Secretary. _ tian 
Read the following application from T. ©. Jerdon, Esq. of the Madras 

Medical Service :— io 

To H. Torrens, Esa. ke. Ac. &c. = 


Sin,—May I requé@st that you will lay before the Asiatic Society of Caleutta my re- 
quest to be permitted the lowg of new, rare, or interesting birds and otherspecimens from 
“their museum, fer the purpose of being figured in a continuation of my present publica- 
tion “ Illustrations of Indian Ornithology,” which I intern commencing tmmediately, 
and which is to be entirely got up by Messrs. Reevaand Co. Natural History Lithogra- 
phers, London, Mr. Walter Elliot, M.C. 8. and myself have also in a state of forward- 
ness a work to be entitled *‘ Iilustrations of Indian Zoology" to be more especially 
devoted to mammalia, reptiles and fish, and the occasional loan of a ¢pecimen in a of 
these departments would be highly valued. 

I need not say that the source of such drawings would be always gritetelly 
acknowledged, and I am confident that both of the works now in contemplation will be 
considered more valuable from the aid of *your museum, which I hope you will use your 
own influence to obtain. . 

May I further request that you will be good enough to propose me as a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Madras, 30th September, 1845. . 7: C. Jenpon. 


Resolved that the Secretary be authorised under pee restrictions 
to comply with this request. ~ 


* The Sub-Secretary presented a translation, with a Hehogrep” pre- 


pared for the Journal, of an extract from the “ Estado de las Yslas 
Filipinas por Don Sinibaldo de Mas, Madrid, 1843,” relative ‘to : the 
alphabets of the Phillippine Islanders. Je lnietubes ade 
The Sub-Secretary also exhibited to the meeting a Ms. plane chart 
of the courses and distances thade by the brig Charles Heddle, while 
- scudding in the hurricane of the 22nd and 27th February, 1845, to the 
north-east of Mauritius, and developing a series Of spirals by the con- 
joined action of the hurricane and its storm wave. He announced that 
the memoir to this’ curious chart was iu forwardness for publication. ~ 
Reront or rue Cunaron Museum or Economic Geotooy anp GEOLOGICAL AND 


Mixernarocican Deranrmgsr. 
ss. e : : ' AWW 
GRoLoGicaL AND Mixena LOGICAL. | 
Our active member and contributor Lieut. Sherwill, BN. 1. has forwarded to us seven 











exvi 
ars 

| his map and note will, as he advises, follow as soon as completed, a portion of the hilly 
country to the west of Rhotasghur still remaining unsurveyed, Lieut. Sherwill has also 
sent us specimens of the curious sandstones, of which his descriptions and figures will 
appear in the 163rd No. of the Journal, 

"Mr. Rechendorf, a German gentleman educated us a Mining Engineer, has obliged us 
with a paper on the Geology of upper India, which he has had some extensive, though 
brief opportunities of examining, having travelled up from Bombay to Ferozepore, and 
then by the hills before visiting Calcutta : this paper is now in the hands of Dr. Roer, 
who ha®Kindly undertaken its translation. 

Capt. Abbott, B. A. has algo obliged us with a paper on certain sfecimens of splintered 
agates found inceclay strata bordering on the Nurbudda, the origin of which is probably 
to be sought for im the fissures of the rocks, occasioned by movement# of upheaval or 
subsidence ; unless indeed we admit of any glacier agency so near the equator, or that 
the arates ES possibly be fractyred by the agency of torrents and the grinding of 
boulders in them, or at cascades, and subsequently carried by inundations with other 
debris to form part of the till deposited on the banks of the river. 

By Mr. Rechendorf, I have forwarded ‘to professor Ehrenberg at Berlin, twenty-four 
bottles of our river water, being twelve bottles taken (one in each month of the year) in 
the middle of the river at Calcutta, and at Burisal,so as to enable him to compare the 
infusoria of the sediments of the great tropical rivers with those of European ones. 

Major General Cullen, resident at Cochin, forwards us from Cochin a small box by 
dawk, and since two chests by sea, of a limestone deposit from the Breakwater at Cochin. 
Thave not yet had time to examine the specimens, The General's letter is as follows :— 


Frostedgigs: of t the 2 Asiatic Society. [Nov.. 1845. 


H. Propixotror, Ese. 

P Mr pran Sin,—l do not know if,in my last note to you, I made any mention of a dis- 
covery Lhad recently madein this vicinity of a calcareous deposit, I believe the first 
instance of the kind that has yet been noticed on any part of the coast of Malabar though 
frequently searched for. Indeed, the absence of all caleareous deposit below or along 
the top of the ghat has become almost proverbial. | 

1 have met with traces of ayalcareous infiltration—in the seams of a kind of icine alae 
rock near Trevandrum, but thatis the only other instance I have heard of —towards Cape 

Comorin kunker appears, and you know perhaps that that deposite abounds on the east side 
oftheghat at Tinevelly, Captain Newbold I believe found nummulite nodules somewhere 

_ between Mangalore and Sedashigheer, but not I believe, in situ, probably Pattimar ballast. 

‘My netice was first drawn to the present deposit bf the excavations made for canal work. 
Some small flat pieces of stone were brought to me,gome of them of rather singular form, 
‘Timmediately perceived they were calcareous. I ordered the search to be continued, and 
a little deeper they came to large thick slabs of a coarse, dark, greenish limestone, at first 

- seupposed to be aedisintearatiag greenstone or hornblende slate. It, I however immediate-. 
~ Jy ascertained to be limestone also. Instead of blue stiff mud or flay, the more general 
stratum, the soil here was a durk greenishsand, in fact the detritus of the slabs, a calea- 
8 sand, a most singular and interesting appearance. I fancied that the slabs had the | 
S pes “direction, N. Wand 8. E, and I ordered corresponding search.* I recollected 

ay : 
* At Grett of limestone: here: appeared to me so very problematical, that 1S 
could hard agree in situ, I waqpected Chas: theplahe must beve been remains of some 
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some mud (indurated ) deposit on a sandy shallow off the coast, eight or ten miles north 
of Cochin. I set people there also and I have bean most successful —I have found no more 
of the slabs, because if any they have not wone deep enough, i.e. to five or six feet, but 
I have found them to abound in the upper stratum of loose detached pieces and nodules, 
ata depth of one and half or two feet in the mud or clay on the shores of the Breakwater. 
All these have the strong@st resemblance in form to fossil bones. 

I have packed upin a box a small collection of all the varieties I have yet found, and 
dispatched it lately to Madras to wo by an early steamer to Calcutta, The enclosed sketch 
of the appearance of ghese bone-like fossila? is by a medical frend who examined them 
when passing Trevandrum. I have more recently collected a great number more—and 
will forward them to you if Pesired. , 

I will also now forward to you by post a few small specimens, with a little sketch of the 
tract where they are found, together with a rough drawing or etching of some of the slabs 
and more remarkable nodules. 

The more compact limestones, as I have already noticed, are found on the shores of the 
Breakwater. On the sea beach are found abraded corals, and small fat pieces of 
stone, some very much like the laminw of the large mussive slabs of the canal, others a 
conglomerate of minute shells, gravel, sand, and the small grains or particles of the 
coarse limestone. Indeed the particles of the coarse limestone seem to form the cement. 

The sea beach varieties are found at upwards of forty miles north of Cochin, but they 
do not appear to extend above three or four miles in a southerly direction, all of which 
seems to strengthen the supposition that the deposit is limited, forming a bed or stratum . 
conformable to the general direction of the primary rocks of this coast. 

One of the first objects of my seeking or discovering this limestone was to try its proper- 
ties a8 a cement, and it seems to possess all the essential of the most perfect water cement, 
Properly prepared and formed into a small ball without sand or any thine but water, if 
thrown into water it hardens in a few minutes, in the air it hardens almost instantaneously 
It answers perfectly to Col. Pasley's description of the best water cement. We have no. 
experience here however, and I shall therefore send some for experiment to ints’ ‘to 


Capt. Smith of the Madras Engincers. “ - i 
This is ahasty and imperfect account, I will endeavour t? send you a more correct 
one hereafter. 7 . “a _ 7% ; 
: oe | W. Cutten. — : 
Cochin, July, 1845. : Fa ees ae . 
fi * Sketch. ere = 
1. like the Scapula or shoulder blade. 9 “(7 eae ae mi iy 
1. like the Femur ar thigh bone. > ae aah i , oe 
lh. like Os Innominata, or one side of the Pelvis. ; by ies 
9, short ends like the Tibia and Fibula of hind legs. * _ amt yt (tee | 
2. ditto like the knee bénes of the fore legs. prracent Ty 
- /pidce like the great Trochanter or end of the thigh bone forming the hip jot a 
I. large piece (iolew ) apparently petrified wood. > | Rae OY, » 


< . = - 7 : 


building, a discovery perhaps equally interesting, but I have teaver heen or habia aie 
in building in Malabar. I was delighted therefore on finding traces of it in the prolonga-_ i 
eigmoS- slap tines enn. ook Peters PS Se) FHT hens cea Yo oethed yilevnl Rae 
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H. Pinmxorox, Esq. Calcutta, 
My pEAR Sir,—l fear you will think ene troubling you more about these Cochin lime- 
stone deposit than they deserve. I am now sending you by the Brig Fortitude two more 
boxes of specimens. I shall now have furnished you with sufficient samples, and will not 
trouble you again. 
I have sent you some very small specimens by post, and a srfall box will reach you via 
a probably by the next steamer. 


T shall feel greatly obliged by any remarks on them you may be so good as to®favor 
me with. m 
. W. CuLuen. 

Cochin, 7th August, 1845. S A 

We have several notices of earthquakes, and I had indeed proposed, but was prevented 
by illness, to collect all those which appeared in the newspapers for publication. 

The following are however of so fhuch interest that they should not be passed over. 

Extract froma letter from Lieut. Blagrave, dated Kurrachee, 16th October, 

“ Native letters have been received from Sinkpul, the frontier town of Kutch Boo}, sta- 
ting, that two shocks of an Earthquake were felt there on the 19th of June, and that on 
the 25th fifteen Wistinct shocks were felt ; no mention is made of any loss having been 
sustained. Rain had not fallen up to the 27 ultimo; this is an extract from the Kurrachee 
Gazette. I have since heard that an immense body of water has been forced for many 
miles in all directions over the Runn, and that the old tower of Sindree Fort has been 
nearly destroyed by it. I shall try and get leave to visit it, and will if I go send you any 

thing that I may find there.” 

The next notice is from our active member Capt. Hannay, Upper Assam. 

H. Pippixcron, Esq. 

‘My pean Srm,—You will no doubt have several notices of the late earthquake in the 
Assam valley, and I have now the pleasure to send you my notes on it, 

“+ Debrooghur, 26th July, at 8 minutes past 2 p. aw. rather a severe shock of an earth- 
quake the motion a trembling, with distinct jerks towards the end of the shock, which 
lasted about a minyte. 3 

“ This shock was arcana by aloud rumbling noise which was heard, and the 

, advance of the rocking motion almost perceptible at one end of the Bungalow before it 
was felt throughout the house, so that the approach of the shock was (apparently) gra- 
j . dual, and it was neither violent norsudden. The direction appeared to be from weet 
io s"s- to eagt but more likely SW. to N. E. the direction of the valley.” 
| _ For some days previous there had been‘heavy guin—on the evening of the 25th about 
a1 ar. M.A brilliant meteor passed from south to north on the Heavens, and burst behind 
a a cloud. The sky that evening had asingular appearance ; although , the moon 
to stand out beyond them—uvnousually hot weather succeeded this earthquake 
when heavy: rain fell about the beginning of August, after which"succeeded some days of 
hot and “oppressive weather, On the evening of the 4th instant we had heavy clouds and 
in the S.W. which cleared off. Qn the evening of the 5th there was the same 
, the clouds being heavier with lighting all round the horizon ; and early on the 
| ng ‘the 6th. we had a heavy;storm of wind fromsouth and S. W., the sky during - 
Sails ai Grek iotiay od) ha ake compactly encl- Between 11 and 12 r. st. we had a 
h shock of an earthquake, and towards the morning of the 7th a heavy S. Wester with 
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rain; about4 », «.on the 9th another heavy storm of thunder and lightning aid rain, 
and iit wn interval of two days of oppressive heir, gnother fearful storm of thunder and 
lightning at 2 p. a. on the morning of the 12th inst. ade ed 

The season in Upper Assam has been excessively hot. Henvy storms of thunder and 
lightning with heavy rain, suéceeded by the hotest sun that has been felt for many years ; 
sickness however is not more prevalent than usual amongst the natives of the country. 

N. BG. The Earthquake of the 26th was felt ‘on the Burmapootur, at Gowhatee, Sibsa- 
gor adhd Jeypoor within a few minutes apparently of 2r.x. At Gowhatee it was an 
unusually severe shock, that of the Sth or 6th appears to have been also felt there. 

. v. HLANNAY- 


Jeypoor, the 22d August, 1845. = 


Licut, Blugrave has also sent us a drawing, and _Promists epecimens, of some fossils 
from Kurrachee. 

To Major Wrovirhton, Acting Surveyor General, we are indebted for a highly curious 
fossil, both in itself and as to ite locality ; being he thinks a Madrepore, but T am dispos- 
ed to think it possibly (thouch no articulations are visible) part of an encrinite of lanre 
size ? which is from between the Neetee pass and Gortope, at 15,000 feet above the sea f 
and itis moreover evidently part of a boulder; I think this is the firat record of any 
fossil of either of the families alluded to alpve (Zoophyta or Poa enna being found 
in 2 Erieeleye a, 


. ’'* ’ 


Muszum oy Economic Gro.ooy.. mn 
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Mr. Reohendor!, to whose obliging contribution m general Geology I have alluded 
above, has also favoured us here with a paper (printed in number 163) of singular 


interest on the Copper mines ¢ of Pokree and Dhanpoor, in Kemaon, which i of much : 


importance, as fully corroborating the views which have been held by other practical men, 
and especially by Mr. Wilkin, who indeed complained to me that the means of expenditure 
placed at his disposal were so small that it was impossible to make any fair experiment. 
To Welby Jgckson, Esq. B. C. S. we are indebted for ae highly iffteresting paper “on 
thes iron ores of Bheerboom?s with a good set of spe@imens illusfrative of it. 
” Frém Kyook Phyoo our attentive friend, Magor Williams, sends us from Capt. Clarke 


a specimen of an-argillaceous shale, perhaps from the Mud Volcanoes, which is aibcblony Ss 


ed on one side, apparently by the action of heat ; and also a small ingot-shaped piece 
metal, which on examination proved to be pure zine with a minute trace of iron. ~ 
native who brought it to Captain @larke says there is plenty of it,” but as zinc h 
never yet beem foutd i in the metallic state we must euspendour judgment of the 1 
ter till we have farther notice of the locality, which I have. written for, 
iewwiie Jerikins forwards us from Assam a paper with spimens by Captain Hannay, - 

to whom Dhad when here given a specimen of the true Asphulte, requesting his | 
to the various deposits known to exist in upper Assam, with the hope of finding there 
true Asphalte or some substitute for it. 

Captain Hannay's paper and specimens are of the very highest interest, and as s soon as 
T have examined the latter shall further report ou it. 
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Mr. Martin, Executive Officer in Assam, hits sent usa farther supply of 20 specimens 


__ af woos from that country, of which the list is as follows :— 
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> | List of Woods, &e: being a Continuation Srom Assam. 
==) XXV.—Bhor. <4 XXX VI.—Kahtoleah Bolah, 
/XXVI.— Azar. Hh tt XXXVII.— Boon Bogree. 
PA, XX VIL—Oviceam. XXX VIM.— White Holong. 
2S AX VITI.—Kutal. XXXIX.—CGbdar. ’ 
XXIX.— Poma: X L.—Oohriam. 
XXX.—Gomaree ss * XL.—Bon Choong. = 
XXXI.—Pasulee. XLII.—Dhop. . - 
_ XX XH.—Sileka. - XLID.—Red Holong. = - “4 
eee y | KXXUE—Owhee. XLIV.—Long Cheng. | 
7 | XAAXKIV.—Poddo Cedar. * xXLV.—Sonaloo., 
XX XV.—Bhoj. 


f 


; “=. - He has also sent in the box some pretty specimens of Magnetic Iron sand i in layers yers, 
- interteaved in. fuct, with sandstone, from the Luckee Dowar lower | range of the Garrow 


: pm =. Watkin, who superintends the Raheezunge Coal mines » having visited the Museum 
a ge: outa year ago, and being kind enough to offer his services, I gave him some tin boxes 
arranged for receiving specimens of the vegetable i impressions of their coal shales. The 
ie endian, » which it appears have remained in Caléutta for some six months, have now reach- 
st ed us Sat au good assortment of the impressed shales which are of gfeat interest. < ; 
= _ Our Secretary has sent us «a lump of clay impregnated with quicksilver, ramps ~~ 
oyfega ge ruins near the old Mint, no doubt the produce of some broken 
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& Higgins, an officer of the steamer Fire Queen, we. parece aie. 
Fi aya a ump of black concretion which was taken from one of the flues of the Steamer 
a, boilers at. a spot where it was leaky, It proves tobe nothing but-a mi 

| a ae of the water oozing through the leak, and the carbon - 
amok , but it is co far curioys that it shows, like the sparks at the top of the pu ‘the aaa = 


ry imperfect combustion of the fuel, which is here Ly coarse sh 
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Review of L'utsrorre pv Buppuism Inpien, par E. Buanour. By Dr. 


. E. Roger. 


It is with great satisfaction, that we hail the appearance of a work, 


‘which will, we suspect, form an epoch in our knowledge of Buddhism. 
Seeing the name of the author at the head of this ** Introduction to the — 


‘History of Buddhism” important results were to be expected from his 
knowledge of Sanscrit andvof Pali literature, but we did not anticipate, 


that a great parteof his researches was based on Sanscrit sources. — It is 
indeed singular, that our first information about Buddhisfn should have 
been derived from secondary ¢2urces; from the Burmese, the Moguls, | 


the Chinese, &c. and should only gradually have returned to its main 


spring. Our first acquaintance with Buddhism wasin fact not of a kind ee 


to imyite research; the mixture of extravagant fables, apparent histori- 


civilization among Huddhist nations, but in referring “to their tradi- 
tional or written records, which alone could give language to those 


relies, enquiry was startled at their incoherence and inconsistency. The — 
_ researches of Abel Rémusat, especially on the Buddhist writings of the — 


Mongolian nations, threw the first light on these mysteries. He was 
ed by F. J. Smith, and from Chinese authorities by 
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s. eak facts, philosophical and religious doctrines was so monstrous, that . 
' it seémed to defy every attempt to unravel it. There were architene are 
- tural monuments in abundance, which bore witngss to high ancient © % 
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Klaproth, Landresse, A. C. de Kérés, whose indefatigable zeal and 
perseverance opened new #burces for the history and religion of the 
Buddhists in the literature of the Tibetans. About the same time the 
excavations of Buddhist monuments in the Punjaub and other places, 
secured a geographical basis for the empires of the Buddhists, and the 
bins found in the topes, with the decyphering of their legends by J. 
Prinsep, brought to light a series of facts, which were of the highest im- 
portance to true history. All these results were eminently corroborat- 
ed and illuetrated by an ancient Buddhist work, written in Pali, the 
‘‘ Mahawanso,” of which a translation into the English was published by 
the Hon. Mr. Turnour, From a different quarter of India the numerous 
communications of Mr. Hogdson on Buddhism in Nepaul, and his diss 
covery of an immense number of Buddhist works, written in Sanscrit, 
excited the highest interest ; but a critical examination of these books not 
having been given, no dependance could be placed upon these illustra- 
tions otherwise so valuable. The present work of Mr. Eurnouf is the 
result of such a research, and through it we have returned to the central 
source Of the Buddhist writings, from which all others, with exception 
of the Pali, are only radiations. It owes its origin toa number of Sanscrit 
manuscripts (80) which Mr. Hodgson collected in Nepaul, and which, 
with his disinterested liberality in promoting the cultivation of Oriental 
studies, he presented, about the end of 1837, to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris ; a liberality, the first fruit of which is this remarkable work of 
‘Burnouf, whé does mot fail to do full justice to the noble disinter- 
estedness of Mr. Hodgson. There are very few scholars capable of 
undertaking a research into the materials. Asa fortunate combination 
of circumstances had concentrated at Paris all the first and secondary 
sources for the history of Buddhism? a man was required who united 
. ‘to.= profound knowledge of the ancfent languages of India," an ac- 
cm ~ quaintance with fff modern languages and literature of the Bud- 
-  g@hists, the critical gact of the philologist and historian, and the com- 
| prehensive grasp of the philosopher, qualities, Which in E. Burnouf 
“a are most happily blended together. It is certainly not an easy task 
to go through eighty large manuscript works, written ina barbarous 
‘language, made often unintelligible by the ignorance of the copyist, to 
Le analyse the contents of all, to bring them in their true chronologic! 
, order, to compare them with the documents of other nations, written 
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_ come the religion of the Brahmans on its own ground, having sway: 
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in a different language, and lastly use them as sources for the history, 
religion, and philosophy of the Buddhists. . 

The Buddhist religion claims in many respects a peculiar interest. 
The changes it has undergone are most remarkable. Having over- 





by its kings the greater part of India, it has been banished from its 
native soil so entirgly, that it is almost forgotten there by the bulk 
of the population, while its followers in other parts of the earth are more 
numerous than“those of any other religion, It is an un@éniable fact, 
that a great part of mankind were humanized by it, and that for the 
civilization of central and western Asia it has done the same, as Chris- 


tianity has for the barbarians of Europe. 


But a higher interest is connected with its history for the philanthro- 
pist. Has Buddhism been able to produce such a religious revolution 
in India? Has it been able to overcome the intellectual barrier with a 
great number of the Hindoos, the tenacious adherence to their religious 
impressions ? We may also perhaps be able to exercise a similar in. 
fluence on the Hindoo mind, to break the instinctive resistance against 
a religion which reveals the true aim of mankind, and is connected 
with all the progress which mankind has made in science, in art, and 
in the true spirit of government. 

And in this respect the annals of Buddhism should be attentively 
studied. Truth in itself alone is not sufficient to eradicate errors, which 
a long habit has accustomed people to consider ‘as, their most sacred 
inheritance ; the mind of man being not prepared fora religious or even 
a scientific truth, will reject it. As regards the propagation of religious 
truth among a people, its character, habits, institutions should be 
intimately known, before a lasting impression can be made on them, 
The Buddhist annals are in this® respect especially in Sistructive, showing 
the means, by which they succeeded in converting a a people, every insti- 
tution of which is calculated to perpetuate its retigiows afsociations. 
Among the many important results, which are the fruit of Burnouf's 
researches, we will here notice one, which appears to us of immense 
importance to the future studies of Indian antiquity ; it is, that there 
«s established beyond doubt the higher antiquity of Brahmanism; and 
before we enter into a description of the ‘work itself, we beg to be 
permitted to consider this object from another point of view than that in 
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which Burnouf regarded it, in the hope, we may contribute to remove 
some prejudices, which obStruct not only the study of the history of 
Buddhism, but of all other religions. 

The question, whether Buddhism or Brahmanism be the more an- 
cient religion, has not yet been decided to general satisfaction, though 
there should not be any doubt about it among those who have studied 
Indian antiquities. The incertitude, which still preyails on this subject, 
appears tg originate in the opinion of men, who not paying sufficient 
attention t@®a most authentic document,—the ancient* Sanscrit litera- 

ure, allowed their judgment to be swayed by modern Buddhist sources. 
And even these were not fritically examined by them, as the Buddhists 
themselves explicitly, as well as implicitly, acknowledge the higher 
antiquity of the religion of the Védas. 
It is not difficult to discover the cause of this predilection for the 
antiquity of Buddhism. We have above remarked, that the religion of 
Buddha, as derived from more modern documents, offers an inextricable 
web of history, legends, religious and philosophical tenets, which appear 
to some, to have a close affinity to Christian doctrines (for instance, to 
the dogma of the Trinity); to others, with the assertions of some ancient 
Grecian philosopher ; in a word, the apparent depth of some opi- 
nions, combined with the apparent want of historical documents, throws 
it back also into the depth of time, There is with many persons 
inclination to interest themselves in every thing which bears the 
. semblance of ‘remote eantiquity. An event that disappears in the mists 
of time, has for them an enchantment which the most excellent histori- 
cal statement of the real connexion of cause and effect would fail to 
excite, as it thus would be rillingt Hie» in the notion of pomp 
phenomena. 

‘The Buddhists themselves, althougl?.in:sad. contradiction» with their 
own statements, B&ve always shown an inclination to push back 
as far as possible the origin of their doctrine, or in other words, to. 
‘pronounce their religion without beginning and end, a proceeding, 
; which is quite in accordance with their position, The question of their 
| ‘opponents, why Sékya Muni did not appear in any former period, was cut 
| batiateetrioe,. that the universe always is under the government 
bs pr eee s assertion however well it accords with the wishes” 

of the Buddk ‘has not the least foundation in secre the cress: 
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We willingly admit, that Buddhism hag for the critic and historian a 
peculiar interest, but of an opposite kind ; which is, that a religion, which, 
as regards even its origin, appears to belong to an advanced state of 
society, and which in all its stages manifests elements of a doctrine 
intended to be propagated,—that such a religion should at the same time 
recoil into the darkness of a primeval period. It is the peculiar object 
of the enquirer to raise the veil which was, as we may safely assert, 
woven in after days; likg as with the pretensions of Bréhmanism to 
indefinite antiqufty, made at a more recent period. aid 

On the other hand we may assert, that the darkness into which the 
origin of many religions is plunged, cannot be removed, because such 
darkness is, as it were, cause and consequence of their origin. 

A religion which is produced by the human mind, without being 
dependent on former religious opinions among a nation, but is rather 
the commencement of its religious convictions, has neither conscious- 
ness of itself, nor falle within the range of history. There is the same 
obscurity with regard to it, as with regard to language, the origin of 
which we may comprehend as a necessary effect from general causes 
in human nature, without being able to trace it by historical Rocd=? 
ments. 

We now assert, that Buddhism is no primitive religion, but one of 
those, which are founded on the development of preceding religious 
opinions. 

Religion has the same object with philosophy,* which, however, is 
attained by either in a different way ; religion perceives its object by 
belief, while the other endeavours to realize it by knowledge. Both 
depend on the idea of infinity, As certainly as man has the idea of 
finite things, so has he also the idea of an infinite nature ; , both are 
correlate ideas, and religion ther€fore is founded on \ the nature of man. 
By religion we believe in our connection with infinite po power; by philoso- 
phy, we attempt to trace it by a succession of arguments. Being both 
alike in their object and commencement, they must also have a similar 
development, or the steps which the one has to go to the goal of its 
perfection, are represented likewise in the other. 

Philosophy in its origin has two characteristics ; first, it is sieiplas' or 
the object of knowledge is perceived in its simplest relations; and, 
secondly, all its principles as well as its explanations are material. The 
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material causes and explanations are not even comprehensive, but are 
limited only to certain phenomena of nature. The next step in the 
march of reason, is to collect all these phenomena in one view, as well as ' 
to reflect upon the forms, in which they appeay in our mind. When . 
this circle of natural causes, of their being reduced to one and the same . 
(material) cause, and their mode of connection with our perception has 
been completely passed through, when by this process the various stores 
of learning, and a progressive power of refiegtion and reflected notions ‘ 
have been produced, the mind will be perceived in its cOntrast with ma- 
terial nature, that is to say, as perceiving, as comprehending a variety of 
objects in one and the same view. This stage of philosophical reflection 
is impossible, without being preceded by the former,—the materialist 
consideration. At first, however, the more obvious acts and faculties of 
the mind are only perceived, that is to say, in its difference from 
nature, and only when they have been examined, are the various mani- 
festations of the mental activity submitted to investigation; the mind 
appears then as a moral agent, and it is then the highest destination of 
mankind to realize a hierarchy of moral ends. x 
It is evident, that in this exposition, the assertion is not included, 
that on the first stage of the philosophic development of the human 
mind, no notions of mental acts should have existed; on the contrary, 
they undoubtedly existed; for it is in the nature of the mind to be 
conscious of its acts; but this consciousness is firet found in an unre- 
flected perception; ds a clear, well defined notion it cannot exist, until 
by a series of opposite notions, the nature of the mind becomes manifest. 
The same law exists, as regards the perception of moral ends, which, 
a is not necessary here further to discuss. 
- Religion follows the same. eteps* in its development. Powers of 
 pature, or objects _< of external perception, have been first worshipped 
as the gods of man. They are, for instance, the elements, water, earth, 
fire, ether? orephewomena of short duration, though of overwhelming 
cle as the clouds, thunder and lightning, Ko. ; ; or objects on the “ 
< sky, as sun, moon and stars. In the Védas prevails an adoration of the 
elements and the starry sky; the Greeks — tcc A the worship 
of the Olympian gods, adored Uranos (sky), Gaia (earth), Chronos 
(time), &e. In a later period qualities of the mind are attributed to the 
gods, as we find the gods of Olympus, or the gods of the Indian pan- 
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theon, which was produced after the periog of the Védas, until the gods 
are considered as the moral rulers of the world. 

Let us now apply these criteria to the religion of Buddha to see, 
whether it belongs to the primitive religions, or to.those which can only 
arise in a more advanced age of mankind. First, its views of the world 
are not simple; we find therein a developed theory of the material 
elements, of an eternal circle of life and death, of a necessary connec- 
tion of causes and effects ; of infinite spaces and times, &c. together with 
almost all the gods of the Brahmans. Further, the view #f the world 
is not material, but there is clearly perceived the difference between 
mind and matter, a doctrine of the origin of all mental and material 
elements, from one clement, which transcends the perception of our 
senses, and which in fact is the void, the nothing, a view which un- 
doubtedly requires a far advanced abstraction. Further, as regards the 
mind, many different stages of its development are distinguished, and 
it is explicitly stated, that it is the destination of man to pass through 
all these stages, to liberate himeeclf from all the trammels of nature, and 
to aspire by his own efforts to the highest degree of spiritual existence. 
Lastly, the moral element prevails in Buddhism; it is essentially a 
religion, in which the highest object is Dharmma, the realization of the 
moral law by a finite being, as the only means of receiving true h- 
beration from the evil of life, and obtaining the state of a Buddha. 

This explanation goes far to prove, that Buddhism is not simple, 
that all ite elements are based on a previous development, ‘and we may 
therefore safely assert, that it is not a primitive religion, but the result 
of religious ideas, previously cultivated ‘in the people; or, with one 
word, Buddhism belongs to history, and if its documents be not lost, 
we must be able to trace its origin. The native country of Buddhism 
is India, and as there was no othér religion but Bréhmanism, this must 
have been its parent. If this be true, it cannot 6€ difficult to show 
that form of Br4hmanism to which it owes its existenge. ,Wer however, 
conclude here this exposition, which we made only for the purpose of 
contributing to settle a question which has too long been a matter of 
discussion to Oriental scholars, and return now to our immediate object. 

As we already observed, Burnouf’s work gives the historical evi- 
dence of the connection between Bréhmanism and Buddhism. It 
introduces us. into the very circumstances from which Buddhism arose. 
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The more we advance in thg perusal of his book, the darkness as to 
the mysterious origin of Buddhism is gradually dispelled, and we com- 
mence to get an insight into the very motives of its founder and its first 
apostles ; in a word, we recognise in it a work of human intellect. 

Mr. Burnouf endeavours first to establish the place, which the San- , 
serit books of Nepaul claim to occupy among the Buddhist literature 
in Asia, and after a careful comparison of the great, Tibetan collection of 
Buddhist. works, of which Mr. A. C, de Korps gave a detailed and able 
analysis in*the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of Mongeélian and Chinese 
Buddhist works with the Nepalese collection, he comes to the conclu- 
sion, that all of them are translations from the Nepalese books. 

It is a fact, he says, proved now to evidence, that most of the sacred 
books of Tibet, Tartary and China, are only translations of the 
texts, discovered in Nepal, and this single fact marks positively the 
place of these texts in the series of documents which the Asiatic nations 
have furnished for the general histery of Buddhism. 

Ancient Buddhism has, according to the author, only two true sources, 
the Sanscrit works of Nepal, and the Pali collection of Ceylon, of gree . 
of which he made use in his researches. 

Whe results of them are presented in the following order. His 
work is divided in three parts or memoirs. ‘The first memoir is to 
describe, according to the Nepalese tradition, the Buddhist collection, 
discovered by Mr. Hodgson. For this purpose it is to enter into the 
necessary details concerning the great divisions of the sacred writings, 
admitted by the Buddhists of the North, by which it will be decided, 
whether they had been written at different periods or not. This me- 
moir will somewhat dispel the obscurity of the first times of Buddhism, 
and at least decide the long controVerted question of the comparative 
antiquity of Buddhism and Brahmani$m. The second memoir, which © 
will be published" a subsequent volume, is to examine the Pali books 
of Ceylong ang the third, to compare both collections and the traditions 
in the North and South concerning them. Fronf this, says the author, 
will result the conviction, that there are two editions of the Buddhist 
works, the difference of which generally consists less in the matter ’ 
than in the form and classification of the books ; and secondly, that the 
true clements of ancient Buddhism must be looked for in what is com- 


‘mon in either edition. : | » 
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We now follow Mr. Burnouf into thegleacription of the collection of 
the Nepalese works. . 

The Buddhist collection of Nepal, he says, is composed of a great 
number of works, the titles of which announce treatises of very different 
kinds. 

Mr. Hodgson has published two long lists of these titles, which 
may be completed from the analysis which C. de Kérés has given, 
of the Tibetan collection, 

We do not pbdssess in Paris all these works, but the eighty Buddhist 
volumes, which we owe to Mr. Hodgson, probably contain the most 
important part of the religious collection of Nepal. 

The books, which are now extant, are divided into three classes, under 
the collective title Tripitaka. They are the Siitrapitaka, or the dis- 
course of Buddha, the Vinayapitaka, or the discipline, and the Abhi- 
dharmmapitaka, or the manifested laws, that is the metaphysics. ‘This 
division, justified by the texts, is at the same time one of the bases of 
classification of the Kah-gyur, and is also familiar to the Chinese 
Buddhists, who explain it by the three words: sacred books, a 
and discourses. 

The word Siitra denotes in the atitient literature of the Brihdfans 
short, and obscure sentences, which contain the fundamental rules of 
the Brihminical sciences from grammar to philosophy. Though the word 
in this application is not unknown to the Buddhists, they use it also 
in another sense, and the treatises, which bear thé title of Siitras, have 
a very different character from those known by this name in the Braéh- 
minical literature. ‘The Sidtras, according to the Nepalese authorities, 
quoted by Mr. Hodgson, contain the sayings of the Buddhas; they 
are therefore often called “‘ Buddha Vaghana,” the word of the Buddhas, 
or Milagrantha, text-books. ‘Phese books are ascribed to the last of 


the Buddhas, viz. to Sakyamuni, and in consequence occupy a very 


elevated . place among the Buddhist literature in Wepa]. The Siitras. 
by their generally simple form and language, preserve the visible trace of 
cheer origin. They are dialogues, relative to ethics and philosophy, in 
ich Sakya plays the part of teacher. Far from presenting his thoughts 






under the concise form, which is so intimately connected with Bréh- 


minical instruction, he commits repetition, which, though fatiguing, 
bears the character of real preaching. There is a wide abyss between 
ja N 
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his and the Bréhminical methods ; instead of the mysterious doctrine, | 


entrusted almost secretly to a limited number of hearers, instead of 
formulas, the studied obscurity of which seems as well to discourage 
the penetration of the disciple as to excite it, the Sdtras present round 
Sikya a numerous assembly, composed of all those who desire to hear 
hini. This vast difference is founded on the essence of Buddhism, a 
doctrine, in which proselytism is the characterigtic feature ; which 
proselytisrm, however, is only the result of ghe universal benevolence 
and charity; which inspire Buddha, and which at the same time are the 
cause and the end of his mission on earth. 

The title of the seeond class, Vinaya, signifies discipline. The 
Chinese Buddhists understand this term in the same way, and Mr. 
Rémusat defines it, the precepts, the rules, the laws or ordinances, 
literally the good government. The signification of this term is there- 
fore clear, but by a singularity, which appears difficult to be accounted 
for, the.collection of Mr. Hodgsore does not present, with the excep- 
tion of some short treatises on religious practices of little importance, 
works which bélong to the class Vinaya. Why then is not the class 
Vinaya represented in the collection of Mr. Hodgson? The atténtive 


- exdfnination of some volumes of the Nepalese collection, compared 


with the works, mentioned in the Tibetan Kah-gyur, solves this dif- 
ficulty. In studying the analysis made by Csoma, I found there a 
certain number of treatises with titles, which also occur in the Nepalese 
collection. These tréatises in general belong to the same class in either 
collection, and a work which, according to the double authority of the 
Nepalese tradition and of the manuscripts, is called Siitra, is classed 
according to the Tibetans, under the category of the Mdo, that is to say 
the Siitras. The collection of Mr. Hodgson, contains a great number 
of small treatises under the title Avadana, which has as large an appli- 
cation as the title of Siitra, and I even believe, that the number of 
Avadanas fs gueater. Several of these treatises; however, have exactly 
the form of Stitras, and a strict classification would compel us to 


separate them from the works which bear the title of Avadana, but 





d6 not possess the character of a real Siitra. numpadats ree el eS 


‘The third division, the Abidharmma pitaka, contains in part the 


metaphysics, and in general ssn Seine — SiR maT GORE 
that exists. | rsacisy o 7 
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This classification of the books of Sakya, as it is found in the com- 
mentary of the Abidharmma Kdsha and in the analysis of C. de Kérés, 
appears to give the same authority to all the books. A more ‘attentive 
examination, however, shows some differences between them. Thus I find 
some passages in the Abidbarmma Késha from which it may be inferred, 
that the Abidharmma does not directly emanate, nor with equal title, from 
the preaching of Sa@kya. The author of the above-mentioned treatise 
says for example, expressly, the book, which contains the metaphysics, 
is not derived frbm the word spoken by the Buddha. -° 

Mr. Burnouf in his more special examination of the Siitras, has 
chosen two fragments of the Nepalese collection, known under the title 
of Divya avadana, in which (fragments) he recognises the characteristics 
of the Sitras: The first refers to the period of Sikyamuni Buddha, 
and reveals some proceedings of his preaching ; the second is a legend 
of a mere mythological character, which Sdkya relates, to show the 
advantage and recompense of giving-alms. 

Sakya recommends in them the practice of the duties, which are the 
objects of his doctrine, and he shows the importance of them by 
the recital of the merits assigned to them, who act in accordance 
with them. He very often confirms’ his doctrine by relating events, 
which in a former life happened to him or to his disciples, admitting, 
as the Bra4hmans, that all beings are condemned by the law of trans- 
migration successively to pass a long series of existences, where they 
obtain the fruit of their good or bad acts. Sdtras of this kind are 
very similar to legends, strictly speaking, and in fact they differ from 
them only in external characteristics of no great importance. <A Siitra 
always commences with this formula: *‘ Lo, what I have learnt’’, while 
this formula is wanting in all the Avadanas which are known to the 
author. It must be also said,*that the legend forms the basis and 
the appropriate matter of the Avaddna, while it is only an accessory to 
the Siitra, and serves only to confirm by an wie she anstruction 
of Buddha. 

The identity of the title which exists among all hae treatises, the 
Sitras, the Mahayasa Siitras, and the Mahaviipalaya Sdtras, announces 
at the first glance great similarities. The examination of the texts, 
however, does not fully bear out this presumption. A Siitra of, the 
fuller or developed class is, as regards its form, a true, and real Siitra, it 
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commences and terminates with the same formula, and is, as the simple 
Sutra, written in prose, with a more or less numerous intermixture 
of versified passages. Itis moreover dedicated to the explanation of some 
ene or other point of doctrine, and the legends are also subservient to 
example and authority. But here ends the resemblance, and numerous 
differences will be found, which are of such importance as to render 
the classification of these two kinds of Siitras in thg same category im- 
proper. . . 

_ A simple Gitra as written in prose, a daveloped one*in prose mixed 
with verses, and the poetical portion, is merely a repetition of what is 
written in prose in anothef form. 

If these observations are truc, we have a certain character by which « 
to divide the Sutras into two classes, the first containing. Siitras in the 
strict sense of the word, which are the most simple and prébably the 
most ancient; the second comprehending the Sidtras of fuller develop- 
ment, which aré more complicated,-and theréfore more modern. 

To this character is added another which separates; as “regards the 
form, the simple from the great Siitras. The verses introduced into the | 
former, do not differ in language from the body of the same treatise 
written in prose ; verse and prose are both Sanscrit, while the poetical parts 

. of the developed Siitras are either written in an almost barbaric Sanacrit, 
or confounded with forms of all ages, Sanecrit, Pali and Pracrit. 

: The Buddhist compositions of the North are not written in the 

epic style, the nobie and at the same time simple style of the 
Raéméyana and Mahabbérat, nor in the rich and coloured language ~* 
of the drama, nor also in the monotonous idiom of the Puranas, nor 
lastly in the compact, though a little obscure, prose of the commenta- 
tora, Their style differs from gll of them. The Sanscrit words have 
often acquired new acceptations. Tht language of the Buddhists has 
followed the march of their ideas ; and as their conceptions in a marked 
degree, differ from ghose of the Brahmans, so nee Ra 
ent from the leafned langunge of the latter. yes ; Pe 

-p- 105. The simple Sétras have also not the fastidious developments of _ 

_the longer ones. ‘There Buddha is generally placed in a central town of © . 
ss India, in the midst of an assembly of the religious, met to: hear his 

bie. preaching, and this assembly is sometimes increased by a mul tude of 
is gods; in the great Sitras, however, the aseembly consists of an exag- 
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gerated number of religious men and women, of gods of all classes, and 
of Bédhi-sattwas, while in the simple Sitras these latter never make their 
appearance. 

p- 120. The idea of one or more superhuman Buddhas, and of 
Bédhi-sattwas, created by them, is as foreign to these books, as that 
of an Adhibuddha, or of a god. . 

p- 121. With ajl the attention I have bestowed on the simple 
Sutras, I cannot discover the least trace of that vast mythological 
machinery, whete the imagination luxuriates through infitite spaces in 
the midst of gigantic forms and numbers. I have only found Buddhas, 
who are considered human beings, and of whom Sdkya is the lest, and- 
Ihave not even found a passage in which the qualification of human 
Buddhas was not given them, while the conception of a Buddha, whe 
should not be a man, having attained the highest degree of holiness, is 
beyond the circle of ideas, forming the foundation of simple Sdtras. 
In one word, the Buddhas, previous to Saékya, have Wy no means the 
divine chafficter- of the Buddhas of contemplation, they ore men as 
himself, the sons of Brahmans or of kings. 

p. 128. The simple Sitras illustrate a very important point in the 
history of Buddhism, viz. ite connexion with Brahmanism, on which 
point the merely speculative treatises preserve an almost complete 
silence. This circumstance alone suffices to establish the opinion, that 
these Sititras were composed, when both religions were cotemporane- 
ous, in the same way as the presence of Buddhist*anchorites in several 
Bréhminical dramas, proves the dramas to be written at a time, when 
followers of Buddha were still in India. The study of the Sdtras, 
considered under this point of view, affords a new confirmation in favour 
of the opinion, according to which I place these monuments nearest 


to the preaching of Sakya. e o> 


Ie solves moreover in the most decisive manner a question, the 
discussion of which has been lately renewed. viz,of the comparative 
antiquity of Bréhmanism and Buddhism, on the ground, that most 


epigraphic monuments in India belong to Buddhism, (page 29,) and not 


to Bréltimanism. Without entering into an examination of these monu- 


ments, whichy I must say/ are not yet studied with sufficient atten- 
tion and critical discretion, | observe, that from the existence of ancient 


Buddhist inscriptions in Pali, and even from the priority of these inserip- 
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tions to Brdhmanic monuments of the same class in Sanscrit, it may be 
inferred, not that the Pali is prior to the Sanscrit, which is impossible, not 
that Buddhism is prior to Brahmanism, Which it is not less impossible, 
but that the regard for history and historical proceedings has been earlier 
displayed amongst the Buddhists than amongst the Brahmans, What 
more can, however, now be adduced in the presence of the formal evidence 
of the sacred texts of Nepal, in which the whole Bréhmanic society ‘with 
its religion, castes and laws appears? Can jt be pretended, that the 
society the @xistence of which is borne out by these bboks, was origi- 
nally Buddhist, and that the Br4hmans, who afterwards became its 
“masters, have borrowed from it certain elements to which they gave the 
form, in which we find them in the laws of Manu, or in the time of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata? Or rather, is it imagined, that the names 
of the gods and the Braéhminical castes, of which the Sitras are full, have 
been introduced all at once? And if so by whom? By the Buddhists 
perhaps, to give themselves the lonour of superiority, or at least of 
equality with regard to the Bra4hmans, which they could not retain in 
India; or perhaps by the Brahmans to assign their existence to a much 
more ancient epoch that it really was? In the first place, as if the 
compilers of the Buddhist books could have had any object in showing 
Buddhism separating itself from Bréhmanism, unless the Brahmanism 
had existed in their time ; or in the second place, as if they would have 
allowed the Brahmans to bring in by stealth their abhorred name among 
the names of Sakya dnd his disciples. We cannot escape the following 
alternative: The Sutras, attesting the existence of the Brahmanical 
society, are either written about the period of Sakya, or along time after- 
wards. If the first, the society, which they describe, must have existed, 
because one cannot conceive for what purpose they should have given all 
the detail of a society, which did not ekist, at the time of Sdkya ; if the 
second, one cannot understand, why the gods and Bréhminical 
personages*occupy there so vast a place, because a long time after Buddha, 
Bréhmanism was totally separated from Buddhism, and they had 
’ then only one common territory, that of polemical discussion and’ of 
ss @jsoussion with the sword. Mr. Burnouf does not enter into all the in- 
- dications which prove, that at the period when Sékya traversed India to 
teach his law, the Bréhminical society had approached its acme, but 
; he notes two points, its religion and its political organisation. 
. - a = 
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The.gods, whose names appear in the Siitras, are Narayana, Siva, 
Varuna, Kuvéra, Brahm4, or~Pitaméba, Sakra or Vésava, Hari ‘or 
Janérdana, and Samkara, which’ is only another name for Siva, and Vis- 
wakarman. After them a number of inferior gods are mentioned, as the 
Dévas, Nagas, Asuras, Yakshas, Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahéragas, Gandha- 
vas, Pisachas, Danavas, and other good or evil genii. At the head of the 
secondary deities figures Indra, generally under the name of Sakra, or 
Sachipati, the husband of Sachi. His name is most frequeptly of all 
found in the Siitras and legends. There he generally afipears before 
Sakya, with whom he has frequent conversations, and receives the name 


of Kadsika, which title he has also in the Upanishads. His name figures” 


with that of Upéndra, one of the most ancient epithets of Vishnu, even 
in the initiary formula, by which the legend expresses that an ascetic is 


come to the degree of am Arhat. The formula runs thus: * He be- 
comes one of those who deserve that the Dévas with Indra and Upéndra, 
respect, honour and salute them.”” « 5 rs 


All these divinities are those of the people, in the wmidst of which 
Saékya lives with his ascetics. They are on the part of all castes the 
objects of a onstant and exclusive worship. Their power is not con- 
sidered absolute by the Buddhists, but inferior to that of Buddha. 

p. 134. The evidence adduced goes far to show the connexion of the 
popular deities of India with the founder of Buddhism. It is evident, 
that Sa&kya found their worship already existing. He could prondunce, 
and the authors of the legends believe, that a Buddha, even in this 
life, has a superior power even to the greatest gods, although be has 
not created them. . } 

The only support, which he could find in the minds of the people, 
was the universal belief, that. great ,holiness is neceasfrily accom- 
panied with super-natural facultfes ; but this was an immense support, 


and gave him the means of bringing to bear in justification of his mis-— 


sion the belief of bygone ages; this belief, howeveg, is not exclusively 
divine, in its application; the Buddha was, as all other beings, inyolved 
in the eternally moving circle of transmigration ; he had traversed several 
existen¢es in the bodies of animals, of condemned persons, of men and of 
- gods, having been alternately virtuous and criminal, rewarded and punish- 

ed, but accumulating gtadually merits which rendered him agreeable to 
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the Buddhas under whom heslived, and secured him their benediction. 
‘We then observe, that in’ this systenMGtkye takes every thing: from 
himself and from ‘the,grace of a prior Buddha, whose origin is no more 
divine than his: own, The gods are beings of § power infinitely supe- 
riér to man, but also subject to the fata] law of transmigration. 

It remains to examine, first the extent and the nature of what the 
Buddhists have borrowed from the Brahmans. . 

I quote.as a single example of the results which may be expected from 
the study ‘of the Siitras, that I have not found in thé treatises of the 
Divya Avadaina, the name of Krishna, The circumstance; that the 
name of Krishna does not occur in any of the treatises which I read, is 
in actordance with other signs, which show, that the religion, then 
existing in India, was different from that recorded in the Puranas. 

The Sdtras appear to me coetaneous with an epoch, when the Védas 
and the degends connected with them, formed» the foundation of the 
ious belief in India. I do not support my pinion alone by the 


aitioning of the Védas, which is made on almost every page of the 


Sitras, but much more by the part which Indra, the hero of the Védas, 
plays in the Sidtras, as he appears more frequently in tht oo than 


all the other gods together. 
The detailé given by, the Siitras on the condition of Ladiain snclelal at 


_ the period of Sakya’s preaching, are still more numerous and important 












Seether relating to religion. 


p. 138. India. was at that time subject to the reign of the intent 
wihiiats were those of the Bréhmans,, Ksattriyas, Viaisyas, Sudras and. 


Chandalas, not to mention some subdivisions of the inferior classes. The 


names of the castes are quoted every moment, and their existence is so. 
well established, that it is admjtted “by, Sékya himself and by. his dis+ 





ciples, apd, does not become an objéct of ‘iia. observation, unless: 
ad obsts to the preaching of the Ruddha. The Brahmans 





They distinguish themselves by their knowledge and their 
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Some Brahmans are employed by the Kings as Purdhitas, or family 
priests, others as panegyrists tolpraise the Kings, for which they received 


presents. - * 
The Kesatrya caste also existed at the time of Sikya, from which caste 
the Kings emanated. < . 


140. The superiority of the two higher. classes is generally acknow- 
ledged. They appeg to have favoured the mission of Buddha; but not 
so all the Kings £5 central, India ; the King of Rajagriha 26 igi him 
for a long time. 

The Kings of the Ksatrya caste were in possession of an unlimited 
power, and it appears that no other obstacle was opposed to their will but 
the privileges of the castes. The ministers of some encouraged despotism 
by the most violent advices. The King of Kousala wanted money. His 
two ministers told him,—It is the same with a country as with grain of 
sesamum which does not give oil, unless pressed. >. 


The King of Kousal&a gave on mere suspicion of enmity towards him, 


the order to cut off his brother’s hands and feet. The existence and 
perpetuity of the castes depends, according to the Siitras, on a double 
condition, the one for each to marry a wife of his own caste, the other to 
maintain his hereditary profession. 

Sakya’s doctrine, which according to the Siitras is more moral than 
metaphysical, at least in its principle, was founded upon an opinion, which 
was considered as a fact, and on a hope, presented as a certitude. ‘les 
the opinion, that the visible world is in a perpetual’ change, that death 
suceeeds life, and life death, that man, like every thing surrounding him; 
is passing through an eternal circle of transmigration, that he succes- 

sively passes through all the forms of life, and that his*place i in the scale 
of living creatures depends on the: merits of his acts in this world. ‘The 


hope held out by Sikyal"is the possibility to escape gjie law of trans- 


migration, by entering into the state of Nirwan4, that is annihilation. 
The definitive sign of annihilation 1s death; but a prelimmary” sign was 


» given in this life to the man destined for this supreme deliverance ; 


this was the possession of an unlimited science, which gave him a clear 
insight into the world; that is, gave him the knowledge of the moral” 


and physical laws, or to say all in one word, it was the practice of the six 


transcendent perfections, viz. of alms, of “morals, of s@ience, of energy, 
of patience, and of charity. The authority, on which Sakyamuni based his 
mission, ws entirely personal, and consisted of two elements, the one 
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real, the other ideal. The first was the regularity and holiness of 
his conduct, of which chastity, charity, and patience form the principal 
characteristics, the other his pretension to be a Buddha, and as such to 
possess superhuman science and power. He Jastly presented himself 
as the saviour of mankind, and promised, that his doctrine would not be 
annihilated by his death, but would last along series of centuries, and that 
another Buddha would appear to perpetuate it, if its influence should 
decrease., This is according to my view the most simple and primitive 
form, undé? which Saékya’s doctrine is presented. S4ékyam*ini presented 
himself in the midst of a society, thus constituted, as one of the ascetics, 
who since the most ancient times traversed India, preaching morality, and 
the more respected by society, the more they appeared to contemn it ; he 
even entered religious life, by placing himself under the tutelage of the 
Brahmans. When he had learned from his teachers all their knowledge, 
Sakya as all other ascetics, subjected himself to severe mortifications, and 
at first he did not distinguish himeelf from other ascetics of Brahminical 
race. It is also evident, that the philosophical opinion, by which he jus- 
tified his mission, was partaken of by all classes of society; all classes 
believed in the fatality of transmigration, the adjudgment of rewards 
and punishments, and at the same time in the difficulty of escaping 
altogether the changing condition of a relative existence. As far as 
this point he was in no opposition to Braéhminical society. Philosopher 
and moralist, he believed the greater part of the truths admitted by 
the Brahmans, but* he dissented from them, when the consequences 
deducible from these truths and the condition of salvation came into 
question. etwyaes 

The means which Saékya employed to convert the people to his 
doctrine, were preaching, and according to the legends, miracles: ‘The 
preaching is a mgaps, worthy of attention, and is, I believe, never heard 


of before the mission of Saékya. © net phere 


/ Dhave ‘already im the first portion of this work fosisted: upon the differ- 


” ence of the Buddhist instruction from that of the Brébmans. The differ- 
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Se ence especially appears in the preaching, the effect of which was to bring 
home to the common understanding all the traths, which were previously 
"the property of the privileged classes. It (the preaching) gives Buddhism 
a character of simplicity, and under a literary view, of mediocrity, whieh 
distinguishes | it from the very profound manner of instruction of the 


Brahmans. It explains, how Sé&kya was induced to receive into the 
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number of his hearers, men who were rejected by the more elevated classes 

of society ; it accounts for the success, with which his doctrine was pro- 
pagated and his disciples multiplied ; lastly, it reveals the secret of the 
radical modifications which the propagation of Buddhism must produce 

in the Brahmanical constitutions, and of the persecutions which apprehen- 

sion of changes necessarily brought down upon the Buddhists, when they 
should become powerful enough to endanger a political system, principally 

2 founded on the existence and perpetuity of castes. ‘These faets are 80 
intimately connected with each other, that the presence “of the first 
(viz., the admission of the hitherto excluded classes) suffices to develop 
gradually the others as a matter of course. But external circumstances 
may haye favoured this development ; the mind may have been more 
or less well prepared ; the moral condition of India in one word may 

have favoured the ardour of the people to hear the instruction of sakya. 

_Itis this, which one can learn alone from the Sutras. 

I have before observed, that the sefond means for conversion was the 
splendor of his miracles. With this means always correspond the 
a sentiments of benevolence and of belief, which are awakened within the 
hearers by the influence of his virtuous actions in his former existences. 

It is therefore a favourite theme of the legendists; and in fact, there 

is not one conversion recorded, which had not been prepared by the 
benevolence, felt by the hearer for the Buddha and his doctrine. This 
virtue of the Buddha, or to name it more clearly, this kind of grace, was 

the great motive for conversions, which would be otherwise perfectly i inex - 
plicable, it was the knot, by which Sékya connected the new religious light 
introduced by his doctrine, with an unknown state of past existences 
which he explains in favour of his preaching. It may be easily understood, 

what influence such a means must have exercised upon the minds 

4 of a people, among which the belief in the law of pgpmigration was, 
firmly established. In starting from this belief, upon which he founded 
_ the authority of his mission, Sakya appeared rather te explain the 
—_ past than to change the present: and it cannot be doubted, that he 
— made use of it to justify the conversions, which the prejudices of the: 
~™ higher castes, to which he belonged by birth, condemned. But this. 
- motive of grace is entirely religious, and it is one of those, the employ-_ 
ment. of which the legendists have undoubtedly exaggerated, and must’ 

al have ‘exaggerated, when Buddhism had afterwards Popa Sioa an es 
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ance, which it certainly had mot at the time of Saékya. Motives more 
human have probably influenced the minds, and favoured the propagation 
of a creed, the first steps of which looked like only one of the sects, 
which have been at all times so numerous in India. These motives are 
individual and general. 2 

While Buddhism attracted the ignorant Brahmans, it collected at 
the same time the poor and the unfortunate men of all conditions. 
A great end sudden misfortune was often a#ecisive motive to abandon 
the world alld to become a Buddhist ascetic, so were dlso the despotism 
of the kings, and the fear inspired by their violence, and lastly, the 
greatness of rewards which Saékya promised to them, who embraced his 
doctrine. 

The second class of the Nepal works, which bears the general title of 
Vinaya, or discipline, is represented by the Avadaénas or legends. What 
has been before observed of the Siitras, also applies to the Avaddnas, 
There are some among them whieh speak of Sdkya alone and his first 
disciples, and these are the most ancient; there are others, which, 
while relating events that happened to Buddha, mention the names 


of persons, who lived a long time after him, as for instance, Aséka ;. 


there are, lastly, some written in verse, which must be considered as 


‘modern amplifications of more or less ancient works. 


Another analogy between the Sitras and Avadfnas is, that the dis- 
cipline i in the Avadanas is equally as far from a strictly dogmatical expla- 
nation as the ethics and metaphysics in the Siitras. The Sitras, says 


he Mr. Burnouf, treat ethics and metaphysics not systematically, because 
they ascend to a remoter epoch, when those two elements of every 


religion had not yet obtained their full maturity, or to say it more 


_ precisely, they reproduce the yarious and easy style of Saikya, who did 
~ not expound, hut simply preach, ‘This is also the case with the Ava- 


danas. The discipline has here no formal regularity, because they be- 


measured steps of a didactic exposition to establish a point in discipline. 


7 ees To become a disciple of Buddha, it was sufficient to believe in him, 


to declare to him the firm resolution to become his follower. The 
was then to shave his hair, to use as garb @ kind of tunica and 
, made | of yellow rags, and to oa himself under at instruction 





an tne believer. 
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In the commencement of his preachipg, however, when the number 
of his disciples was inconsiderable, S&ky& instructed himself his neo- 
phytes. The investiture gave his followers the character of religious 
mendicants; for after the obligation to observe the law of chastity, the 
most binding was to live on public charity alone. From the life of 
privation, to which his followers had to submit, they received the title 
of Sramanas, or ascetics, who subdue their senses, a tithe which Sakya 
bore himself, (both these titles, mendicants and ascetics, were borrowed 
from the Brahmans, who, however attached a different senze to them.) 
The first of all conditions, which those who wanted to become his 
disciples, had to fulfil, was belief; and this*being found satisfactory, all 
others might be dispemsed with. Excluded from his assembly were 
persons, affected with incurable diseases (as lepers) or with gross defects 
of the body; criminals, as the parricide, the murderer of his mother or 
of an Arhat; persons who had created dissensions among the religious, 
or who had committed one of the four great crimes of the Brahmans : 
persons under the age of 20 years, who had not the authority of their 
parents ; slaves who might be reclaimed by their masters ; debtors, who 
might be prosecuted for debt. No person could be admitted by a single 
follower, but he was to be examined and received by the whole assem- 
bly. The legends inform us, that Saékya conferred on the assembled 
body of the religious the office of receiving novices, and investing them 
when prepared, and also, that he appointed two chiefs of the assembly. 
The ifferent classes of persons, composing the assembly, of which 
‘S4kya Was the chief, were as follow. First, “the mendicants; to 
them corresponded a body of female ‘ascetics, the admission of whom 
was guided by the same regulations. They had also to submit to the 
same obligations, enjoined by “the law of discipline, viz. to the ob- 
_ servance of perpetual chastity?and to the duty of supporting themselves 
by begging. These ascetics of both sexes coMmpose the body of the 
assembly; a degree lower are placed the Upasakas and Upasikés, 
that is to say, the*devotees, or more generally, the believers, who pro- 
fessed to believe in the truth, revealed by Sa&kya, without having 
- assumed the life of an ascetic. Mr. Burnouf believes, that this institu- 
tion was not introduced until after the death of Sékya. I do not think, 
he says, that Saékyamuni would from the commencement of his 
preaching have divided his assembly in Bhikchus (mendicants) and 
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Upasdikas, (devotees) of both sexes. The external organization of 
Buddhism like its metaphysids, must have rather passed through numer- 
ous degrees in consolidating itself, before it attained the state in which 
we find it among nations, a long time converted to Buddhism. ‘The books 
of Nepal even allow us to watch the progress of this organization, which 
commences indeed from a small germ. Sékya has first five disciples, 
who soon desert him, when their master, exhausted, from long fasting, 
‘has broken the vow of abstinence. The number of his disciples gra- 
dually increaces ; kings, Brahmans, merchants, join them to hear the 
word of their master. These are the Updsakas, the assistants, at a 
later period the true devotee’, 

Stull the ascetics alone formed the assembly of Sékya; it is therefore 
called in the texts ‘‘ the assembly of the mendicants.”” The term 
San-gha implies:a double relation, first of all the religious with the 
Buddha, and secondly, of the religious with each other. As regards 
the principle, the only bond, which upites them with their master and 
with each other, is the common submission to’ his word. Having re- 
ceived from Sakya the knowledge of the fundamental truths and the 
title of ascetic, they live in all other points differently, some in the soli- 
tude of woods and mountains, others in deserted houses, others in for- 
ests near villages or towns, which they leave only to procure their sub- 
sistence by begging. 

Several circumstances, related in the, legends and Siitras, go ‘ns mn 
show the commencement of this organization. While Saky it 
was natural, that his disciples should attach themselves to / le 
Not all the religious, however, lived in solitary places, and even those who 
had chosen this kind of life, left it sometimes to hear the Buddha. At the 






approach of the rainy season the ascetics‘could give up the vagrant life of 


mendicants, and were allowed to retire to*fixed abodes. Then they dis- 
persed to reside witff Brahmans or house-holders, favourably disposed 
towards them,and occupied themselves with explaining the truths of their 


belief, or with studying and meditating on the points of their doctrine, with 


which they were less familiar. This was called staying during the rains 
(Varsha). When the Varsha expired, they again met, and formed a real 
religious assembly. All conspires to establish the opinion, that this usage 
was Gs Boece by Sakya himself or his first disciples. This is one of 
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regular body. One of the first results was the establishment of Vibdras, 
or monasteries, situated in forests or gardehs, where the religious assem- 
bled to assist in the preaching of their master. These Vih4ras, however, 
were at first not establishments, to which the ascetics retired for their 
whole life; on the contrary, they first were only places for temporary 
sojourn, or according to etymology, places where they sojourned, and 
the origin of the “Vesa is expressed in the very formula, which com- 
mences every Siatra, “—— a certain time Sakya sojourned (viharati sma) ; 
at such or suth a place.’’ ‘The principal destination of*the Vih4ras. 
second only to their being intended as asylums for the religious, was to 
receive travelling ascetics and foreigners. There undoubtedly is a great 
distance between this almost pastoral state of Buddhism and the flour- 
ishing condition, in which Fahian found itin the fourth century A.C. in 
the rich Vihdéras and hermitages; but between both periods nearly nine 
centuries are intervening. However great the difference may be between 
these two conditions of Buddhism, it is evident, that the second must 
have soon resulted from the first. Indeed, the ascetics having obtained 
fixed abodes, their mutual connection must have become closer, and 
owing to this circumstance, their body have become better organized 
and therefore more compact than that of the Brahminical ascetics. With 
this material fact there was combined the necessity of resisting the at- 
tacks of their adversaries. This made them sensible of the expediency 
of forming an association, which afterwards might be easily changed into 
a monastic institution. The religious assembly once established, a hier- 
archy must have soon formed itself to Maintain order. Thus we see in 
all legends the Bhikchus taking rank according to their age and merit. 
In the assembly rank depended upon age, and the principal ascetics 
had the name of Sthavira (in Pali Thera) elders, who occupied in the as- 
sembly the first rank after Sdkya. The Sthaviras were again divided 
into elders and elders of the elders. Merit also distinguished the ranks, 
and the author even thinks, that an incontestable superioxity was only 
assigned to him, who combined merit with the privilege of seniority. 
Aryas, venerable, were called thosey who had comprehended the four 
sublime truths, the fundamental axioms of the Buddhist doctrine, viz. 
1, there exists pain; 2, all that is born in this world, suffers pain; 3, it is 
necessary to liberate ourselves from it ; and 4, knowledge alone offers the 
means of. this deliverance. The title of Arya was one of the highest 
obtainable ; beside the knowledge of those truths, it required the possession 
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of supernatural faculties, and was given to the first and most eminent 
disciples of the Buddha. They are not called so according to their 
seniority as the Sthaviras, but owe this title to their virtues, superior 
faculties, and the perfections, by which they are free from the common 
conditions of human existence. Other titles were Sréta apannas, Sakrid& 
gamins, Andgdémins, and Arhats. We cannot follow the author into 
the learned discussion, by which he endeavours to establish the meaning 
of those terms, but notice here only the resuit, that the first three 
appear to be derived from future states, promised to dil believers by 
the word of the Buddha, while Arhat is a state, which a person can 
only obtain by superior knowledge, after having embraced religious life, 
and the consequence of which is the possession of the five supernatural 
faculties. 

To sum up with the author. The assembly of Sdkya, or what is the 
same, the body of the religious followers of his doctrine, was composed 
of Bhikchus, or mendicants, who also called themselves Sramanas, or 
ascetics, and among whom the seniors assumed the name of Sthaviras, 
or elders. The first two titles were so to say absolute denominations, 
while in relation to other members of Indian society, the religious 
named themselves Aryas, or honourable, and in relation to their master, 
Sravakas, or hearers. Among these latter were distinguished the Maha 
sravakas, or great hearers. By applying the denominations of Sréta 
Apanna, Sakrid Agémin and Anégémin to the believers, we must 
admit, that thé advantages promised to those who were defined by 
these titles, were not withheld from the true followers, but these advan- 
tages, which could only be realized in a future life, did not constitute 
degrees of rank in the hierarchy. The only title of this kind is Arhat, 
or venerable, denoting an ascetic, superior to the other Bhikchus, on 
account of his knowledge and supernafural faculties, so that in fact, 
wesrgsstoeate exception of “Synonymes and some minor varieties, just alluded 

to, there are only, twq classes of hearers, the Bhikchus and the Arhats. 

A very remarkable institution, which belongs e¥en to’ the time of — 
‘S4kya, is that of confession. Firmly established in the most ancient — 
legends, it is easily recognised as one of the fundamental institutions of. 
the Buddhist faith. The fatal law of transmigration attaches reward 
to good actions and punishment to bad actions, it even’ estaulishes the 
simtpebbation of the one by the other, by offering to the sinner the 
means of liberating himself from its effects by the practice of virtue. 
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This is the origin of expiation, whigh holds such prominent place 
in the Brahminical law. This theory is pissed by in Buddhism, which 
takes it asa fact with so many other elements of Indian society; but 
here it assumes a particular form, by which its practical application is 
considerably modified” The Buddhist believes with the Brébman, that 
bad actions may be compensated by good ones; but as he does not 
believe any more in the moral efficacy of tortures and punishments, the — 


i expiation has returned to its principle, that is to say, to _the feeling 
of repentance, and the only form which it receives ia *practice, is 
confession. 


Among the principal duties of the ascetic “were the obligation to take 
his meal together with those who lived in the same monastery, and the 
commandment, never to refuse his guest any assistance he required. 
The latter commandment, though based on the beautiful idea of the 
Orientals, as regards hospitality, had taken a peculiar application with 
the Buddhists. By a predilection far moral sentiments, they introduced 
these ideas into the religious life, which they always represent as the 
ideal of the life of man in this world. Hence appears the real charac- 
ter of Buddhism as a doctrine, where the practice of morality is the 
supreme law, and distinguishes it from Brihminism, where on the one 
hand philosophical speculation, and on the other, mythology, occupies so 
conspicuous a place. Hence Buddhism also bears witness to its being 
posterior to Brahminism. If moral systems are indeed subsequent to 
| ontological theories, which is positively proved by the history of Greek 
> philosophy, Buddhism is necessarily, and to say so genetically, posterior 

to Braéhminism. ‘ 

The worship of Buddhism is most simple. A religion, says the author, — 
without many dogmas has only a*simple form of worship, and nothing 
in fact is simpler than that of the Buddhists. It is evident @ priori, — 
that Sakya attached little importance to such a form, and the Siitras. 
give evidence, that he valued much higher the disgharge of the moral 
duties than the practfce of religious ceremonies. - 2 

. The religious ceremonies consisted in offering flowers and perfumes, — 
which was accompanied with the noise of instruments and the recital of — 
“hymns and pious prayers. There were no bloody sacrifices. The worship 
a is in fact not addressed to One God, or to a number of divine beings, | 
_} invented by the imagination of the Brahmans; it has only two objects. » 
the representation of the figure of Sékyamuni, and the buildings en- 


shrining a part of his bones, An image and relics, this = the whole 
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worship of the Buddhists. FJence it is casily understood, why the 
legends are so much occupiefl with the physical beauty of Sdkya. The 
Buddhists attribute, as is generally known, to the founder of their doc- 
trine, the possession of the 32 characteristics of beauty and 80 secondary 
signs. ‘The image of Buddha is not, as those Of Siva or Vishnu, an 
exaggerated number of attributes, but simply of a man, seated in the 
attitude of meditation, or making the sign of preaching. This image, 
with the exception of inconsiderable differences, i is invariably the same. 

Here musts however, be considered the modifications which Buddhism 
underwent in the course of time. The worship indeed has not changed 
much; but new objects 6f adoration are associated with the image 
of Sakya. In more ancient time these must have been the statues of 
the four Buddhas, previously to Sikya; in more modern times the 
images of the five Dhydni Buddhas and the Bodhisattwas, known from 
the exact drawings of Mr. Hodgson; but on the whole, the type is the 
same, viz. of a man who meditates apd instructs. 

The second objects are the relics, which have the significant name of 
Sarira (body.) This application of the term is entirely foreign to the 
language of the Brahmans. It is the body of Sakya himself, adored in 
the relics. They were collected on the funeral pile, where his mortal 
remains were consumed, and according to the tradition, enclosed in 
eight cylinders of metal, over which the same number of monuments, 
called Chaityas, were raised. The monuments still extant in India, 
corroborate most satigfactorily this tradition. From Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who speak&S of the venerable sages adoring a pyramid, under ¥ 
which the bones of a god wee entombed, to Fahian, the Chinese tra- 
veller, to General Ventura, who in our time first opened. these topes, 
the uninterrupted tradition of seventeen centuries confirms the existente, 
and even the destination of these monuments. 

: But here we rfhs® pause, being afraid to have already trespassed 

- upon the inglulgence of the reader, and at the same time feeling | unable 

— to do justice in 50 short a sketch as this t therd part of the work, 

ie in which the author enters into the intric of the “metaphysi- - 
‘cal tenets of the Buddhists, and introduces us various schools. 











; | “We, only observe, that it is full of important results, and that Mr. 
carry 4 Burnouf by discovering in one of the-MSS. the names | of the Buddhist 





) Sehools: as they occur in the controversial. writings | of. the Brahmans, 
‘has supplied the link, which appeared to be lost, between the historic 
: philosophy of the Brahmans and Buddhists. 
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In taking leave of the author with thahope, that he may soon be able 
to complete his important work, we conclude with expressing the wish, 
that it may contribute to revive the zeal for similar enquiries here in 
India. May it warn us that by collecting the Sanscrit and Pali MSS. 
from all parts of India, we may still open new sources to the learned, 
may it warn us, that there still are ancient architectural monuments, 
which are not sufpciently explored, and which may perhaps but for a 
short time longer, invite us to preserve the records which they have 
for centuries offered to the enquirer. ai 
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On the genuine character of the Hora Sastra, as regards the use of Greek 
terms. By J. Murr, Esa., ©.5. 


In the “ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde cles Morgenlandes,"’ part 2nd, 
of the 4th volume, page 302, et seq. there is a translation of an 
article, from the translations of,the Literary Society of Madras,” 
by Mr. C. M. Whish, on the origin and age of the Indian Zodiac, with 


remarks by Mr. Lassen. Mr. Whish’s paper is written to prove the 


derivation of the Hindu Zodiac from the Greek Astronomers, and in 
pursuance of this object, he quotes from a Sanskrit Astrological work, 
called the Hor& Sdstra, a verse in which the names of the different 
signs of the Zodiac are evidently of Greek origin. Mr. Lassen in his 
remarks on Mr. Whish’s paper, subjoined to the translation, expresses 
a doubt of the Hord Séstra being a genuine workof the ancient Astro- 
nomer Varaha Mihira; and, (in the absence of thé original works, to 
which he had not access,) refers to MF. Colebrooke’s account of that 
writer's works, in which no mention is made of the Hora Sastra. 

Being anxious to ascertain tle age and genuineness, or otherwise, 
of the Hora Sastra, according # the idea of the Astrological Pundits 


‘at Benares, I sent a copy of the Slokes quoted ffOni™that work im Mr. 







“Séstri, (an enlightened youpg man, an 
Wilkinson, and now Professor of Natural Phi- 
ent College at Benares,t) He at once recog- 


Whish’s paper to Bapu 
eléve of the late Mr? L 
losophy in the Gover! 

; : . ¢ . 

ify — _“® Part L. London 1827, pp-63—77. _ a anal: 

Bapu Deo is an excellent Astronomer and Mathematician, well read in the 

iis eyelets ; ‘and in the European, advanced as far as the Calculus, and daily 
adding to his knowledge. . He has written a Treatise on Algebra, on the European 
system, in Sanskrit and Hindi. ; | 
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nized the verses as being from the Vrihat Jdtaka, which is mentioned 
in Mr. Colebrooke’s Dissertation on the Algebra of the Hindus (Essays, 
Vol. II. p. 478,) as the work of Varaha Mihira. He also brought me 
a printed copy of this work from the press of Madhab Kam, Calcutta, 
which I forward by Bhangy for the Society’s inspection, though it is 
probably already in your Library. So far therefore as the authority of 
Mr. Colebrooke, (who fixes the date of Varaha Mikira at the close of 
the Sth or beginning of the 6th century of oug Era) is conclusive; and 
so far as tht“occurrence of the sloke in question in thé modern copy 
of the work is admitted as a proof of its having been there from the 
commencement; we have evidence for these Greek terms being known 
to the Hindu astrologers from the beginning of the 6th century. 

For the satisfaction of the curious, I quote the sloke containing the 
Greek names, and subjoin the Greek originals as given by Mr. Lassen 
from Mr. Whish’s paper. The names differ a good deal in Madhab 
Kam‘s printed copy from those giver by Mr. Lassen. 


fea arqfe faqa aeitc Sa wea oH rear: | 
afar Saat eRe a Sea 


Sanskrit Names, as given Sanskrit Names, as given Original Greek terms, 









in Madhub Ram's rinted by Mr. Whish, as quoted as given by Whish in 
Copy. by Lassen. Lassen, 
1. Kriya, .... @ Kriya, ea KPIO2£. 
2. T&buri, * ....¢ Tavuru, Sy LAYPOS: 
3. Jituma, .. ++ Juthuma, ne ATAYMOs. 
2 4. Kulira, .. se Kultra;* BF KAPKINO®. 
¥ 5. Léya, beeen Deve oa A, TEQN. 
G6. P&theya, .... Parthéni, $M INAPOENO®. 
7. Jka, asst Ldukayoo4 i vs ZYVOX, 
8. Korpya, .m-— K6rpya, “yrs ZKOPHIO’. 
oe Tenukehiket".- .- .. Taukshika, TO=SOTHS. © 
10. Akdkér6, "...0 Akdokéré, ++ | AIT OKEPQS. 7 
be Tiswatk d sees Hridoga, Eeae | POXOOZ. | uta) 
«12, Bham (a San- Ithusi, nee Dy 
7 _ skrit word ap- ae S. | : 
9 parently,)... «ahaa 
: The 4th word, Kulira (NX) ) however, appears to be pure Sans- 7 
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1845. } On the genuine character of the Hord Sdstra. Sil 


In addition to the Greek words abowe enumerated, the following 
occur in the verses quoted in Mr. Whish's paper, viz. 


Heli, “HaAtoe, The Sun. 
Heman, , Eoppne, Mercury. 
A‘ro, “Apne, Mars. 
Kono, K povoc, Saturn. 
A‘sphujit, " ‘Agpodirn, Venus. 
Jyok, Zeve,; Jupiter. 


For Iyok, however, Madhab Ram's edition reads lyau: and Bapu 
Deo says it should be Ijyau, making with the preceding word (accord- 
ing to the rules of Sandhi, or combination of letters) Vachasdmpatiyau, 
(aaaiafasat), being two names for Jupiter, but both pure Sanskrit. 

Mr. Colebrooke, had previously pointed out the following words 
which occur in Hindu astrological or arithmetical works, as being of 
Greek origin, viz: SIcT (Hora ;) seqra (dreshkana) (cexavoc -}" 
fercat (Lipté) (Aerra) a minute of a degree; eg (Kendra) 
(xévrpov.) He also instances, (‘‘on a hasty glance over the Indian 
treatises on horoscopes,’') anapha, sunapha, durudhara, and kemadruma, 
words “‘ designating certain configurations of the planets,” as “ not 
Sanskrit, but apparently barbarian,” the affinity of which to terms in 
other languages had not been traced. (Essays, vol. 2, p. 529.) The 
words anapha, and sunapha, Mr. Lassen derives, with evident pro- 
bability, from the Greek avapn, and suvapy., And,it should be 
observed that, though rejecting the testimony of the Hora Sdstra, he 
holds that the use of Greek terms by the Hindu astrologers dates as 
far back, as Var4ba Mihira. The Hora Sastra is, however, as has been 
shown above, identical with the Veihat Jataka, 

I add a list of other foreign terms, pointed out to me by the Sastri, 
as occurring in the Vrihat Jataka: which denote#h#informs me, the 
different compartments of a dali, or square astrological figure for 
casting nativities. They follows; frm (tihpha). efuwaa 
(dushchiktha), pay (aytine). quay Pénaphara), sqyayferer apdklima 
qu. amokAima, T p Chibuka), aifas QSmitra), aquy (mes. 
hirana) qu. pecovpaviov ? afar (veshi.) 

Azimghur, - 
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Account of the Paathova Valley, and of Lower and Upper Kashkdr, by 
Rajah Khan,* of Cabool. Translated by Major R. Lexcu, C.B., Late 
Political Agent, Candahar, at whose request it*was drawn up in 1840. 


Panjkora is inhabited by Maleezai Eesafzais, who are divided into 
two sub-divisions: One extending from the c@&mmencement of the 
valley of Panjkora to Ousheree, called Osai ;* the other is called Sihsa- 
dah. The ‘chief i is a Paindah-khel. 

Grain is at all times ejght times cheaper than at Cabool; fruits are 
plentiful, as are herds and flocks. ‘There are several iron mines. Mer- 
chants from Peshawar frequent the country. 

The following are the villages of Panjkora to the west of the river. 
Shagoolee darrah, Taimoor-galah darrah, Rabat-i-Mahammad khan dar- 
rah, Kavanee darrah, Malahkand _yalley, (darrah) of Tormang, valley 
of Karoo, Nahag darrah, Ousheeree darrah, Zarakhel darrah, Bor-Ous- 
heeree darrah, Dral darrah. 

To the east of the river, the valley of Harhang (shrine of Ghazee 
Sahab), valley of Shooh, (river of Bajour falls into the Panjkora). 

Baba khels, formerly under Aslam khan, now under Ghazan khan. 

Valley of Maidan, valley of Panjkora, valley of Shamoor-gurh, 
valleys of Thankee Doodba enter this. 

Barahwal, under Mahammad Alee khan, (an iron mine here). 

Bar Panjkora, Ghundee Chakgatin, Arota Seen (river), Deer, Panakot, 
Kashkaree, Doobandai, Kheery dependent on Deer. 

These valleys have all streams. One river from Bajour, which is to 
the west of the Panjkora range, faYs into the Panjkora river through 
the valley of Shooh. The river of Paygjkora runs from north to south. 

Villages of the» uglley of Shagoolee. Kazrah, Shahee khels, under 
crea khan; Kotkai, Shabee khels, under Hyder khan ; Gadee, Paindah 

khels, under Shdufa khan, brother of Ghazan_ ‘Khan; Haraon, Shahee 
khels, under Masoom khan; Shagoolee, Noor khels, under Aiyoob khan. 
Valley o ‘Timoor-galaks. Timoor-galah Noor “khels, under ‘Sardar 
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khan; Khoonkoh, Noor khels, under Mahgin and Ghafar; Mayan Man- 
dah, Sahabzadabs, under Mahsin and Ghafir; Datooh, Akhund khels, 
Charpherah, Nasradeen khels, under Mahammad khan; Shahr, Nasara- 
deen khels, under Sarwar Myan. 

Valley of Rabat. Samrai, Paindah khels, under Gul khan; Rabat, 
Nasradeen khels, under Muhabat khan; Kanjalah, Myan khels, under 
Agha Sahab. » j 

Valley of Kavnee. Walkhah, Paindah khels, 1000 houses - Mala- 
khand, mixed tribes, 1000 houses. = 

Valley of Tormang. Akhgqram, Painda khels, under Agad Rahman ; 


Doodba, Painda khels, under Sher Alee. > 


Valley of Karoo. Inhabited by Taroozais and Eesafzais, 

Valley of Nhag. Nhag-Painda khels, under Chiragh Shah; Wadee- 
Paindah khels, under Bazoo; Jaghakinj, Gadhai khels, under Allaiyar 
khan; Darooja-Sultan khels, under Sayad Ameer. 

- Valley of Oosheeree. Oosheeree Sultan khels, under Kaza Abdu Rah- 
man; Beebeeyawarah Paindah khels, under Abdulla Khan ; Kandeekan, 
Myan khels, under Sayad Adam, Kakazin, Myan khel; Jahar-Sultan 
khels, under Mahammad Hawefa; Jaharalmas Paindah khels, under 
Zareef khan; Tar-pitar Painda khel, under Hujoom khan. 

Bar Oosheeree Valley. Oosheeree, Paindah khels, under Awar Shah 
khan; Barkand Myan khels, Kareemdad, descendent of Akhund Dar- 
yeza; Damazar, Paindah khels, Ahmad khan; Balam, Paindah khels, 
Fazal Shah; Samkot, Paindah khels, Sher Zeman; Batif Myan khels, 
Khairulla Myan; Nashtamil, Goorkhavee, Habeebee, Paidah khels, My- 


‘an Nazeem; Kamangar Noor khels, under Hakeeb. 


Valley of Dral. Dependent on, and tributary to, Ghazan khan. 

Valley of Hurhang. Desolate beyond the villages of the Zyarat. 

Valley of Shooh. Having vill@ges and gardens on each bank of the 
Bajour river. te | 

The Baba khels were formerly under their own ghief, Aslam khan. 
Ten years ago, Ghazeh khan subdued them. | 

In the valley of Maidan, is Kheemah Shahee khels, under Baroon, 
and many other villages. The inhabitants are more formidable than 
those of the other valleys. 

Palley of Panjkora. Bar Panjkora, Sultan khels, Sher Alee ; Kooz 
Panjkora, Sultan khels, Pagal; Patno, Sultan khels, Mardan, 
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Failey of Shamoor Gurh.. Shamoor Gurh, Paindah khels, no chief ; 
Geer, Paindah khels, Allafyar khan; Amlooknar ryots, Paindah khels ; 
Jublak ryots, Paindah khels. 

Barahwal, belonging to Mahammad Alee khan, included in, but not 
tributary to Panjkora; an iron mine of long existence. 

The following villages are marts for merchandize. 

Surkhal, Loorkhal, Deer, Barahwal. The chief gf this valley of Panj- 
kora is Ghazan khan, son of Kasam khan, gon of Zafar khan, son of 
Ghulam Tifin, son of Akhund Ilyas, whose descendants are distin- 
guished from other Paindah khels?as Akhund kor, (kor-house.) 

Akhund Ilyas, was a holy man who had two sons, Aoob and 
Ismail, he lived in the time of Aurungzebe. 

Aiyoob was a domestic in the bousehold of the governor of Cabool, 
and after a long period of faithful service, got leaye to return to his 
native country, accompanied by four tradesmen, (one goldsmith, one 
carpenter, one huntsman and one mason.) 

Mulla Ilyas told his sons, he had only one sword, and one kajkol, 
(vessel in which beggars receive their alms,) to bequeath them, and told 
them to choose; Ismail chose the kajkol, and his descendants are religi- 
ous recluses and beggars; Aiyoob chose the sword, and his descendants 
are rulers. * 

Kasem khan had three sons, Azad khan, Ghazan khan, and Cadulla 
khan, their mothers being Eesafzai. 

In the time of Shih Mahmood, Azad khan killed his father, in return 
for which Sadulla. khan killed. his brother ; Ghazan khan, with the as- 
sistance of Shah Kater got the country, to this day the same friendship 
exists with the Chatrar nation. 


This year, in the month of Myharam, the brothers had a fight, losing — 


between them twenty-four killed and Wounded. 
‘Herds and flocks are not taxed, but three rupees a year is taken from 
‘each house, «+ e 
They : are friendly to the Lahore government, and exchange presents. 
‘Just now an elephant has been sent by the Lahore government, and 
in return they send iron, honey, or hill horses, through Sultan Maham- 
mad khan. 
They are continually sending to Peshawar Ceskaree slaves for the 
governor. 
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From Oosheeree further to the north they have a measure called ugance, 
equal in weight to three charaks of Panjkora, (five Panjkora sters, four 
Cabool seers). Animals, sheep, buffaloes, &c. are plentiful and cheap. — 

In Koonahteer they make yellow soap of oil, where they are all oil 
pressers. The whole Mobistan as far as Hujkoom is supplied from this. 

Panjkora is in length four stages, and in breadth one stage, There 
are four iron mines, and three of antimony, (white, red, and black). 

From Maidan valley to the west, is the road to Bajour. From Barrah- 
wal there is another, From Oosheeree to the east is a rpaf to Swat; 
from Karoo Darrah to the east, is a road to Swat; from Timurgalah 
and Katgalah vii Talesh to the south-east? is the road to Ashnaghar 
and Peshawar, a gun-road, the only one into Panjkora, Sultan Maham- 
mad Khan has several times been in it. 

Talash is a district of the Goosafzais included in Panjkora, but with- 
out the valley, it is very fertile, grain being often exported thence to 
Peshawar. ‘There are remains of buildings like towers, in which are 
stones of a cubit length, on which are Greek (?) characters. 

The following are the villages of Talash ;—Bagh, Shaha khels, Ghu- 
lam Shah ; Shamsee khan, Shaha khels, Shah Afzal khan, Gumbatee, 
Shaha khels, Shah Afzal khan, Amlook Darah, ryots. 

Muchoo, Noor khels under Ghazan khan; Bajooroo, Noor and 
Shahee khels. Shah Afzal khan; Kamangar; the inhabitants are all 
bow-makers, whence the name. , 


Deer is the boundary of the snow and rain. : . 
The river of Panjkora takes its rise at Laspoor, the commencement 
of the hilly country of Kashkar. . 


From Deer to Kashkar, vii the Pass of Doobandai, a night is spent in 
the road. ~ 

Kashkar is an extensive fertdle country, to the north of Pantkore, 
thickly inhabited by a prosperous class of people? by religion, Sunnee 
Mahommadans: their nation is called CAatrar. 

There are two Kashkars, upper and lower; the lower was erie Shah 
Kator ; the upper under Malik Aman formerly ; they are now dead, and 
have been succeeded by their sons, who rule together. They are inde- 
pendent, having their subjects under such subjection as to sell them 


like animals. | - wi 
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Wheat and rice are plentifully produced, The men dress in two or 
three choghas of the kind sold in Cabool, and the women dress in a 
loose garb like the women of Cashmeer. | 

There are two sons of Shah Kator, one named Mehtar, and the other 
Tajamal Shah, who is the ruler. The revenue isnot fixed, 3 and 4 is 
taken in kind. They do not take ready money, but barter fox Peshawar 
goods. 

Slaves are*cheaper at Kashkar than any where @se, viz. 100 rupees 
each (a girl er a boy.) 200 or 300 are yearly exported vid Dardu and 
Badakhshan to Turkistan, 

The following are the principal towns of Lower Kashkar. 

Laspoor, to the east; Daroosh to the north; Dral Pooreet, to the 
north; Daroosh to the south; Ashreet; Ashreet, to the north ; Pooreet 
to the east; Daroosh ; Daroosh is situated in the centre of Kashkar. 

Bedlooree, to the north; Daroosh, to the south ; Hujkoom; Daroosh 
is the capital of Shah Kator, on the east of the river of Kashkar, on a 
slight eminence, containing 2000 houses of stone and mud. There is a 
wooden bridge across the river; most of the yillages are to the north, 
east and west. | 

Every one within four kos is obliged to have his case settled by the 
ruler. 

The Kashkar language approaches to the Persian. The imports to 
Kashkar, are salt, which is very valuable, Peshawar cloths, and cheap 
chintz and padlary. Jron from Panjkora, goor, medicines, matchlocks, 
swords, and copper utensils. 

The exports from Kashkar are raw silk to Turkistan, known in 
Cabool as Karah Kashkaree ; and Shalakees from two rupees to twenty 
rupees the picce. . 

' The finest silk is called Poofpat, and the coarsest Narinjpood, and 
wool choghas frof{ ome rupee to twenty rupees, the sleeves of which are 
larger than, the arms, and when on the sleeves are creased. _ 

_ The slaves are véry handsome. They use measures and not weights. 
They amount to 12,000 matchlockmen, (the matchlocks having a fork 





,. rest) and notwithstanding the scarcity of powder and lead, are excellent 
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Ten thousand Kamoz Cafers who are gituated to the north of Katar 
and Kampar, pay tribute to Shah Kator; they are very obedient subjects, 
and, unlike other Kohistanees, they do not rob. 

Upper Kashkar under Malik Aman, is called Shighnan. The people 
are Sheeah Musulman§g, who know nothing of their sect, beyond the 
name. They pray and fast with the Sunnees of lower Kashkar. 

The horses are better than in the country of Shah Kator. 

The principal places of Shighnan are Mastooj, the capital of Gouhar 
Aman Padshah- formerly ; now under the son of Malik Aean; to the 
south is Daroosh; to the east Hujkoom; to the south of which is 
Shootee. , 

From Daroosh, vii the-Pass of Soori to Mastooj, two nights are 
spent on the road, infested by Cafers in the summer. The road is a gun- 
one. Guns can go throughout the country of both Kashkars beyond 
Daroosh, but up to that the road is difficult for laden horses. 

Shighit to the north, and Shighnap to the east, are included in Kash- 
kar, but under a separate rule. 

From Shighnan té Shighit are five stages. The Cooner river passes to 
the west of Mastooj, and takes its rise in the lake of Neel. Beyond 
Mastooj, water runs to the north. 
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On the Assam Petroleum Beds (in a fetter to Major J ENKINS, communi- 
cated by him.) By Capt.,P. 5, Hannay. 


Mr. Piddington having supplied me with a specimen of Asphalte 


rock from Pyremont, I have taker? some trouble in trying to find some- — 


thing of the kind amongst theshumerous coal strata and bituminous 
springs which abound in the neighbourhood of tfis “place, but as yet 
have not been successful in finding a calcareous Asphalte, which the 
specimen furnished appears to be, and this may be accounted for, proba- 
bly, by the absence of anything like a pure limestone rock, existing 
with the carboniferous strata which is visible. Mat 5a 
I have however the pleasure to send you a few specimens of the 
earthy Asphalte and indurated sandy Asphalte, found in and lying over 
the Petroleum beds, near a spot which I dare say you recollect as 
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Nahore Doong, an old Salt Well, situated about two miles from this, 


on the road to the Naga hilfs. 

about 200 yards on the Jeypore side of this old Salt spring, the 
road crosses a vein of coal, of considerable thickness, accompanied 
by several beds of soft sandstone. This road is*merely a rayine, which 
like many others, intersect the low hills here, in different directions, so as 
to give them the appearance of being distant from the more regular 
forms of the low range, which rise° suddenly from the plain; in fact, 
many are quite detached, and rise in knolls of some 5@ feet high, sur- 
rounded on every side by a natural ravine, in which coal, various soft 
rocks, shells and clays, usifally associated with the former substance are 
seen on regular strata, and also detached pieces of fossil wood, clay iron 
ore, and exceedingly hard quartz rock. This kind of ground extends 
for about a mile E. and N. of the coal first mentioned, and I believe 
there are few ravines in which there is not an’ appearance of Petroleum, 
either exuding from under a mass of limestone ona level with the bed of 

the ravine, or at some height up the slope of the hillocks. 
From this locality, or rather at two spots where, from the quantify 
of Petroleum visible on the surface, they are designated Tel Doong 
(or Oil-springs) I have taken the specimens now sent, but you must 
recollect that these are taken from the mere surface, and it is quite 
possible that a more interesting and valuable formation of the same kind 
might be found at some depth, particularly as regards the connection 
of calcareous -matter, with that from which the Petroleum is thrown 
».. up. I mention this, because, from the appearance of the specimens of 
blue limestone found in the béd of the Dehing River, under the water 
- Gt being evident that this river cuts through the whole of the strata 
 before-mentioned) it might be possible to find at the depth of the 
Dehing bed, inland, a purer limestone than that which is on the surface. 
_ However it may Se @ well to say, that the different strata appear to 
bend Eastward, and | dip to the South towards the high range of Naga 
mountains, in “the lower portions of which there are numerous salt 
oe springs, the prevailing rock there being clay slate. Nothing like 
Oy Sl mountain limestone is to be seen, as far as my travels extend, on 
thee the Assam side of these mountains : and I have an idea that with- 








aa = : out some extensive formation of this kind in contact with our carbo- 
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Asphalte like that of Pyremont. Our coal is, I believe, considered to be 


“that of the higher series of secondary rocka, if then we could find bitu- 


men springs at the foot of the high range on N, B. of the Burrampooter, 
possibly a rock of the description would be found, but this is a question 
for Geologists to determine. 

Jeypore is not the only Petroleum locality in Upper Assam; Borhath, 
Teroogong, Magawn, Namdeng and Namtchuk Pathar are noted for 


their earth oil springs. _ These are all situated in the low’ range of bills 


forming the base of that vast range of mountains which,, bounding the 
Kymdwar valley on the West, would appear to run down to Cape Ne- 
grais. The first locality to the Westward & close to the Deklio River, 
south-east of Seebsagur; but it is said that amongst the Nagas on the 
Western branch of this river, salt wells do not exist -* on the Eastern 
branch of the river, however, there are many salt wells, and near the 
source of this branch, in about Lat. 26° 20’ the mountain range above- 
mentioned separates from the more western Naga ranges which run 
towards Cachar. ‘he great Salt, Coal, and Petroleum deposits seem 
therefore to commence with the east branch of the Dekho, and con- 
tinued east as far as the Namtchuk river. At Namtchuk Pathar, near 
the mouth of the river, the Petroleum exudes from the banks, and a bed 
of very fine coking coal runs across the bed of the Namtchuk. The 
hills here are also intersected by ravines, and in one spot an extensive 
basin or hollow is formed at some height, whieh contains muddy pools 
in a constant state of activity, throwing out, with mor? or less force, 
white mud mixed with Petroleum. This is indeed a strange looking 
place, and I am told by the Singphos tilat at times there is an internal 
noise as of distant thunder, when it bursts forth suddenly, with a loud 
report, and then for a time subsiies. Whether this may be the effect 
of distillation going on in conrequence of the great mass of vegetable 
matter which lies under the surface, or from sodhe nore remote cause 
connected with volcanic action, it is impossible for me to give an opi- 
nion; but from the*connection of the Potkae with the Arracan range 
of mountains, the known existence of mud pools like these, in that 


« This is a mistake, there aro salt springs on the banks of the Nambar and Dhuosiri 
rivers, and it is supposed there are many more, but the Nagas West of the Dekho ilo 
not make salt, except at Semkur in very, small quantities. By their traffic in cotton 


they obtain salt perhaps cheaper than ‘they could make it, 
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Province, and the fact, that the motions of our earthquakes are gene- .s 
rally from south to north, & have often thought that during an active 
state of some of the volcanoes in the Gulf of Martaban, they might 
affect us here. 


The Tel Doongs, or Oil-springs, and probably tontaining salt, are the 

resort of the wild animals of the forest, who eat the mud, particularly 

elephants, buffaloes and deer, and securely placed on a Michong, formed 

in one of the largest trees overlooking these pool®, the Shikarrees of 
~~ 


this frontier silently await, in the moonlight nights, the visits of these 
animals, and with a poisoned arrow fired from a musquet, shoot the 
‘largest elephants, which ar€ afterwards tracked down probably for days. 
If the animal has a fine pair of tusks, the price of these amply repays 
the trouble and privations suffered in obtaining them ;—most of the 
ivory of the Singpho country is obtained in this manner. The springs 
in this neighbourhood afford good sport to the Shikarrees of the corps, 
and many a load of Saumer Deer fles) comes into cantonments, the result 
of a night’s watch at, or an early morning visit to, the Tel Doongs. . 
No. 1 Basket, contains specimens of soft rock through which the A 
Petroleum rises: the whole mass of substance seems to be impregnated 
with it; the soil however, is sometimes by itself in fissures and seams, 
running out as these are cut open. The Nodules are found embedded 
in regular veins intersecting the soft rock, and more or less oil is found ~ 
mixed up with them. Ihave not dug deeper than ten feet into the bed. 
No. 2, contains the Earthy Asphalte which is found in consider- 
able quantity, where the Petroleum oozes out, and also adhering to the ? 
soft sandstone rock impregnated with, and laying in, the Petroleum bed. 
‘No. 3, contains the indurated sandy Asphalte rock, which I found 
overlying the spot where Petroleum txudes from under the low hills, 
of which it is in fact a portion, more oréless of the red clayey soil being a 
also impregnated with the bitumen; and the distinguishing feature of 
the soil of the Jills in the Petroleum vicinity, is a peculiar dryness, 4 
- _however wet the weather may be. The soil bear# a thick tree jungle, 
a principally of a species of oak; the acorn-fruited Hingooree of these ~ 
parts. None of the specimens shew the presence of lime, but a hard € 
rock, which effervesces slightly with acid, does not slake when burnt, 





"eR : ‘and flies into splinters when heated, passes through the Petroleum bed ; 
specimens of this limestone I sent to you some years ago, calcined and ‘_, 
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pounded. It would, I think, make a cement similar to Parker’s, or the 
Koman cement. ' 

| No. 4, contains specimens of a conglomerate containing lime, form- 
‘Ng @ conspicuous rock a mile from this, directly on the edge of the 
river on both sides. *In connection with this, indeed in some places 
adhering to its lower surface, as well as in the bed of the river itself 
at the same place, is the blue rock containing lime; from the quantity 
of pure carbonate df lime adhering to the surface of one of the pieces, 
we might reasonably suppose that a rock even purer than the specimens 


“now sent, does exist in the same place; but the depth of the water will, 


fam afraid, effectually prevent its being worked; what is found of this’ 
blue rock however, when burnt carefully, slakes into a very good buff 
coloured lime, quite fit for building purposes. The conglomerate when 
burnt, partially slakes, and, when pounded up, forms a very strong 
cement, well adapted for flooring or roofs, or lining of water tanks, &e. 
Accompanying these specimens, I have sent a sample of a mixture of 
Asphalte earth, and pounded unburnt conglomerate fused with a small 
quantity of the mikai tree rosin, also a few pieces of the clay and ore 
of the soil of the Aills of the Petroleum locality: there appears to be 
too much earth in it; as another trial I have made by covering the top 
of my boat, has succeeded very well, I do. not see why we could not 
use the earthy Asphalte with success, in covering matting or plank roofs 
of boats or houses; it deserves a trial certainly. 


_— —— — 


Remarks upon the occurrence of Granite in the bed of the Narbudda, 
By Capt. J. Assott, B. A. Late Principal Assistant Commissioner, 
Nimarr. 4 . 

In a report upon the Mhahlie Cotton of Nimarr, which I prepared 
about two years ago, and which, I believe, reached the, Asiatic Society, 
I stated, that the tap stratum of Malwa was not penetrated to its 
base, even by the river Narbudda, which has mined its bed 1600 feet 
below the table summit of the Vindhecias. 

Some weeks after the despatch of this report, I visited an island 
of the Narbudda, opposite Mundlaisir, in order to inspect a block of 
grey granite, which I supposed had been accidentally deposited there. 
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I found, however, that this mass was in reality the pinnacle of a sub- 
stratum of granite, which had there, and in several other places, pierced 
the trap rock; and upon attentive examination of the adjacent strata, 
there appeared a transition from the close, compact and uniform texture 
of the black trap to the granulated crystals of the granite. That 
is, the trap gradually assumed a less homogeneous character, sepa- 
rated into particles slightly blended together, and then into the dis- 
tinct crystals, characteristic of granite ; one stratum being the common 
grey kind{+amother the red, and a third the porphyritic, all forming 
with the horizon angles exceeding, I think, 75°. It was my intention to 
haye selected and sent spécimens of each transition; but heavy duties, 
and my subsequent removal from the spot prevented me. Should the 
Society be curious to see such, I can write to Col. Outram, my succes- 
sor at Mundlaisir, and beg him to forward specimens. 

The fact seems to me of some interest, if only as exhibiting the 
thickness of the trap and amygdagloidal strata of Malwa, which may 
thus be plausibly calculated at 1600 fect. The whole scarp of the 
Vindhecia, forming the Southern limit of the province of Malwa, 
exhibits an abruptness which savors of disruption of surface, by the 
elevation of the table land, or the sudden subsidence of the yalley of 
Nimarr. Yet I have never heard of granite occurring in any portion of 
the section of strata presented by these precipices. A stricter exami- 
nation of the strata is perhaps requisite to throw light upon the subject. 

If in all eases of the appearance of granite immediately beneath 
trap, the two formations blend their distinctive characters on contact, 


it might, with some shew of réason, be assumed, that both have been in - 


a state of fusion at one and the same time ; and the more complete cry- 


stallization of the granite might | be referred to the greater pressure under 


which it parted with ate caloric. e 
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Further Notes respecting the late Csoma pe Kénés. By Lieut. Colonel 
Luoyp, and A. Campnei., Esq. Superintendent at Darjeeling. 


(T he following letters have been kept back from publication owing to circumstances, 
Which need not special defail. I should observe with reference to Lieut. Colonel 
Lioyd’s remark as to the absence of any notice of the deceased echolar’s literary 
labours in the Journal, that No. 124, contains a notice of bis personal and literary 
habits, embodied in a Report as to his death, from Mr. Campbell, with remarks ap- 
peoded by myself. 1 m@ntion this for the facility of reference. ] : 


a 
* | »- «= 


With reference to the resolution of the Asiatic Society to place 


/ 1000 at my disposal, for the erection of a’ monument over the grave — 


he late Mr. Csoma de Kérés, 1 have the honor to state, that in 
ideration of the necessary delay and difficulty in procuring a suit- 
marble monument from Calcutta, I have had a plain pillar of sub- 
Il masonry erected to mark the spot, and I purpose placing a 
rt tablet of stone in the pillar, with the date of his death, his 
uame, and age only, inscribed thereon. This, however, is not wholly the 
manner in which I wish to see the Society's intentions fulfilled; I am 
anxious that a marble monument, with a suitable inscription to com- 
memorate the deceased, shall be placed in the Church at Darjeeling, 
and to enable me to do so for the Society, if the proposal is approved, 
I request to be furnished with the inscription which the Society may 
consider the most appropriate. 
Since the death of de Kérés, I have not ceased’ to hope, that some 


member of the Society would furnish a connected account of his career , 


in the East. It is now more than a year and a half since we lost 
him, yet we are without any such record in the Journal of the Society 
to shew, that his labours were valuable.to the literary association he so 
earnestly studied to assist in its fhost important abjects, as well as to 
shew that his labours have been duly appreciated. I know that I am 
not qualified by knowledge of the language and literatpre of Thibet, to do 
justice to the subject, find I have not on that account attempted it; but 
in the belief that the Society will be better pleased to have an in- 
complete notice of hig labours, than be altogether without one, I have 
compiled a note of his published contributions to the Asiatic Society 
on the language and literature of Thibet, which is hereunto annexed. | 


~° have also the pleasure to forward a copy of a Biographical sketch of the 
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deceased by himself, which appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society many years ago, and which was corrected by the subject of 
it before his death. The number of the Journal containing the sketch, 
with the author’s manuscript corrections, is now in my possession, and 
was, with the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, made over to 
me, aceording to the intentions of the deceased, as expressed previ- 
ous to his illness. ° 


Further, I have the pleasure to forward copy an) a summary report of 


> 





o- - 


the conterft? of the Thibetan works in the possession of the deconsed 7 


A. D, 1825, which I cannot find has been published. It was forwar, i 
to me by Lieutenant Robinson of Sirsa, in the belief, that as the ti 
of de KGrés it would be acceptable to me. If it has not hitherto * 
published, it will be an interesting addition to the contributions on 
author.* At the time it was written, the European world was —~ 
altogether ignorant of the subject on which it treats ; and the © the 
himself had then but a faint glimmering of the light he afterwar(” | ey 
on it. To admire the zeal, and laborious perseverance, by ~with® 
he advanced in the ability to interpret the works he then so briefly 
reported on, and to compare the later elucidations of Thibetan works 
by the same pen with this his first essay in that line, will be a gratify- 
ing task to the admirers of his attainments, and an useful incentive 
to those who, in the commencement of a laborious study, may doubt 
their powers of advancing in it to renown and eminence. 

From the Wate of the Biographical sketch (1825) until his death 
on the 1 ith of April, 1842, the particulars of the life of Csoma de Ké- 
rés, are not fully known to me. I believe that he visited Western 
Thibet from Soobathoo in A. D. 1826, and that he continued to study 


‘at the monasteries in that country, living in the poorest possible manner 
until A. D. 1831, in October, of whfch year, I met him at Captain 


Kennedy’ 4 “6 Bg at Simla. He was then dressed exactly as when I 
saw him on hig argival at Darjeeling, in March 1842, in a coarse blue 


| cloth loose gown extending to his heels, and a Small cloth cap of the 
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same materials, he wore a grizzly beard, shunned the society of Euro- 


peans, : and passed his whole time in study, 
ere ‘May 1832, he went to Calcutta, where he lived in the Asiatic 
opis 





Soy, 8 Rooms, and had charge of the library until the beginning of . 


* Forwarded to the Asiatic Society, in December, 1848. 
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1836, when his anxiety to visit Lassa, induced him to leave Calcutta for 
Titalya, in the hope of accomplishing his design, through Bootan, Sikim, 
or Nipal. Colonel Lioyd, at that time on the Sikim Frontier, has 
furnished me with the, following particulars of the deceased, while at 
Titalya, and its neighbourhood. ‘ 
Csoma de Kérés, or more correctly, Alexander Csoma (as well as I 
recollect, Without reference to papers which are sent away) came up to 
me in the beginning of 1826, say January, but it can be easily agcertained, 
yen he quitted the apartments he had in the Asiatic Socicty’s house. 
wished to study Bengalee, and I sent him to Julpiegoree, where he 
ained about three months, and being dissatisfied there, returned to 
lva, I think in March; he would not remain in my house, as he 
ht his eating and living with me would cause him to be deprived 
familiarity and society of the natives, with whom it was his wish 
colloquially intimate, and, I therefore got him a common native 
ad made as comfortable as I could for him, but still he seemed to 
me to be miserably off; I also got him a servant, to whom he paid three or 
four rupees a month, and his living did not cost him more than four more. 
He did not quit Titalya, I think, till the end of 1537, November, and 
all the time he was there was absorbed in the study of Sanscrit, Maha- 
ratta, and the Bengally languages. I think it was in November that he 
left, purposing to go to Calcutta first, but ultimately he seemed to intend 
getting into the Diican ; at one time he was intending to travel through 
the mountains to Cathmandoo, and I am not certain whether he did 
not apply to Mr. Hodgson for a pass, but he seemed to have a great 
dread of trusting himself into Thibet, for, I repeatedly urged him to try 
to reach H’Lassa through Sikim, and he always said such an attempt 
could only be made at the risk of hiselife. I am therefore surprised at 
his after all coming here apparently with that intentien, yet he seemed 
anxious to go to two monasteries in particular, where he said there were 
large libraries, and oge where one or both the largé wofks, the Kagzur 
and Sangzur, are, he said, printed. I suppose you to be writing some- 
thing regarding him, therefore I send you the foregoing, which is all I 
can recollect just now, though could I refer to my papers, I might have 
been able to say more. Yours truly, 
12th December, 1843. (Signed) G. W. A. Luoyrn. 
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I recollect, that Mr, Hodgs6n had some correspondence with Csoma 
de Korés during the stay of the latter at Titalya, the subject of which 
was the possibility of his getting into Thibet, through Nipal; so far 
as My memory serves me, Mr. Hodgson invited, him to come to Cath- 
mandu, but did not give him any hope of being able to penetrate into 
Thibet, from that city. At that time the deceased was employed in the 
study of Sanscrit, which he continued with unabated perseverance until 


Ss 


‘xs 


‘ 


hele 


his death.- When here he told me, that h& had lost much valuable fie 


time from not having studied the Sanscrit previous to the Thibet/ to 
language, the former he saiduwas the key to the whole literat py 
of Thibet. It was on his then knowledge of Sanscrit, that he br the 
enthusiastic hopes of realising the objects of his research. Coul? ..4- 
reach Lassa, he felt that the Sanscrit would have quickly enable- “ 

to master the contents of its libraries, and in them he believed ° g the 


be found all that was wanting to give him the real history | may 


_ Huns, in their original condition and migrations, and to him th'.¢ ype 
the completion of knowledge, as it was the ster that led him on nis” 


untiring way of thought and study for 24 years. 

In 1838, M. Csoma de Koérés was asked by-Captain Pemberton to 
accompany him on his mission to Bootan, but as this did not give him 
any prospect of reaching Thibet, he declined the invitation, and remained 
in Calcutta until the beginning of 1842, when he left it for Darjeeling. 
The power of, acquiring languages was the extraordinary talent of M. 
Csoma de Kérés.* He had studied the following ancient and modern 


tongues, and was a proficient en many of them,—Hebrew, Arabic, San- 
 scrit, Pushtoo, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, German, English, Turkish, Persian, 


French, Russian, Thibetan, with the addition of Hindoostaai, Mahratta, 
and Bengali. His library at hfs deaty had a dictionary of each of the 
languages he wa aequainted with, and on all were his manuscript 
annotations. _ Thave, &e. ~ 
Darjeeling, Deceinber 12th, 1843. (Signed) <A. Camrnene, 


Catalogue of contributions to the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the lan- 
guage, literature, &@., of Thibet, by the late Mu, Arexanpen Csoma 
pe Késés. : . 

a Geographical notice of Thibet, published in vol. 1, of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No, 4, 1832, Page 122. 
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2. Translation of a Thibetan Fragment, with remarks by H. H. 


10. 


ll. 


Wilson, vol. 1, Journal of the Asiafic Society of Bengal, No. 7, 
July 1832, p. 269. rs 
Note on the Kala Chakea, and Adi-Buddha Systems, vol. 2, 


Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 14, February 1833, 
p. 57. 


. Translation gf a Thibetan Passport, dated A. D. 1688, vol. 2, 


Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 201. 


. Original of the Shakya Race, translated from the (Ita). or the 26th 


volume of the MDo class in the Ka-gyur, commencing on the ~ 
161st leaf, vol. 2, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 385. 


. Mode of expressing Numerals in the Thibetan language, vol. 


3, Journal Asiatic Society, p. 6. 


. Extracts from Thibetan works, translated by M. Alex. Csoma 


de Kérdés, vol. 3, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 57. 


. Grammar and Dictionary of the Thibetan language in two vols, 


printed at the expense of the British India Goyernment under 
the direction of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, aided by the 
immediate Superintendence of the author, Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta 1834. 


. Interpretation of the Thibetan inscription on a Bholau Bunner 


taken in Assam, vol. 5, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
p. 264. | 

Translation of the Motto on the margin pf one of the white 
satin scarfs of the Thibetan, Priests, vol. 5, Journal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, p. 383. : 

Notices on the different systems of Buddhism, extracted from the 
Thibetan Authorities, vol, 7Journal Asiatic Society of ea 
p. 142. * 

Enumeration of Historical and Grammatical works to be met 
with in [bibet, vol. 7, Journal Asiatie Secicty of Bengal, 
p. 147. 





Narrative of a tour over that part af the Naga Hills lying belween the 
Diko and Dyang river, in a letter from Carr. Bropiz, P. A. Commis. 
sioner fo Mason Junkins, Commissioner of Assam. Communicated T 
Jrom the Foreign Department. ° j 


I left Sibsagur on the 26th of January, accompanied by Mr. J. Bedford, 
Sub-Assistant, and Mr, J. W. Masters, late Superintendent of the 
Assam Company, with an escort of the strength noted in the margin, 

) Subadar? * furnished by the Officer Commandihg the Assam 


mad ; ; 
‘ hi Light Infantry Battalion. We encamped at Mit- 
. Bogler tenswa, & small village near the foot of the hills the 
60 Sepoys. same evening. 


Leaving Mittenswa about 9 o'clock the next morning, we reached 
our, encampment under the village of Namsang at 3 p. m.; the road is 
tolerably good, and the ascent easy, till towards the latter end of the 
march, Two long steep ascents, caded by the Nagas Horoo Lejoo and 
Bar Lejoo, are then met with; on the top of the latter we encam the = 
village of Namsang being about quarter of a mile-off, and from 
400 feet above us. 

On the 25th, the Seema Rajah came in with about 400 followers; at 
the saterview I had with him, he requested permission for his depen- 
dents to come down to the plains to trade. This was arranged, the 
Jattoong Chiefs consenting to their coming through the Matnug Mar- 
nug, one of thefr pagsc®. 

Seema lies between Jaktoong and Mooloong, and hes fourteen vil- 
lages tributary to it. The names given of them as are follows: Lenga, 
Seeyong, Taya, Juitaks, Burgaon, Chinkam, Singpho Jangha, Singlung, 
Lungwa, Sunjee, Haching, Kamligg, Tingko. The Chief stated that he 
had no feud at present, and readily enfered into engagements to ab- 
stain from wurfare. 

On the departure ef the Seema Chiefs, 1 had an interview with those | 

| é of Jaktoong. You will recollect that on one of 

| ee my letter No. 

5 7,of the 9th April these named Hoang Gohein, a fine had been im- 

| 16a, sels posed in consequence of a murder that had been com- 
mittéd in the plains by one of his sons, ‘The Chief apologized for not 
having come down the preceding year, which he said was caused by the 
emall pox raging violently in his village ; he alleged his inability ee 
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pay the fine in money, and presenting a buffalo in lieu, begged he 
might be released from annual payment. *° . 

I am of opinion that the fine can be realized, but it might be neces- 
sary to use force to. effect this; and as the expence attending the 
employment of troops, would far exceed the value of any thing to be 
realized, Government may deem it advisable to remit further payment. 

< Before the time this fine was imposed, there had been frequent incur- 
sions on the plains by,the Nagas in this direction, but for the last 
three years ndthing of the kind has occurred ; and thouth no absolute 
confidence can be placed on such vile people as the Nagas, I have very 
great hopes that they will keep from disturbing the peace on the plains. 

There are three modes of dealing with the fine. 1st—To realize it; 
using force, if necessary. 2d—To let it remain in force, realizing it if 
possible without force—and, 3rdly, to remit it altogether ; and | should 
wish to be favored with the views of Government as to which of these 
courses should be followed. Should Government be pleased to remit the 

— fine, it might be done on the ground of subsequent good behaviour, and 
6 the ready compliance with the request made for a passage for the Seema 
Nagas. 

On the morning of the 29th we proceeded to Nangta; there had been 
rain in the night, and the road was very slippery in consequence; it 
passes through the village of Namsang, and from thence by a rapid 
and steep descent to the Diko. After winding up the left bank of this 
river for a short distance, we entered a narroty, stony nullah, called 
Hoodaee Jan. up which we went for about a mile and a half, and 
then had a very fatiguing.ascent all the way to Nangta. This, for a 
Naga village, is a very small one, and is one of the few met with, that 
have no defences. ‘The Tangsa and other tribes are reported to have — 
destroyed it many years ago, Since which the bulk of the former inha- 
bitants have settled in other villages; those who remain appear to have 

a thrown themselves entirely on the mercy of theirgnore powerful neigh- 
bours, and they apparently enjoy a security for life and property beyond 
that of any other tribe. 

Before leaving Namsang, I had an interview with the Tubloong 
Rajah, who had arrived late on the preceding evening. On reference 
to my letter No. 7, of the 9th of April 1842, para, 5th, you will observe, 
that I met this Chief on my former tour. Our communication on the 
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present occasion was much the,same as before; he is extremely anxious 
to get possession of the land‘and beele he formerly held; the land is now 
I believe either out of cultivation or in the occupation of other parties, 
and the Berhampooter has carried away one of the beels, and the others x 
have been filled up. It is not easy therefore to restore exactly what 
he asks for, but an equivalent might be given him in a grant of 30 or 
40 poorahs of land rent free, in the Government Jykhumdang Khat, 
and of one or “other of the beels lying betweep the Diko and the De- 
sang, near ‘where his own beels were situated. The* circumstances 
under which the Chief lost his possessions in the plains, as detailed in 
the paragraph to which | Mave alluded, though giving him no right to 
compensation from the British Government, are such as call for a 
liberal consideration of his claim, and I would recommend its being ~ 
complied with, as. the most likely means of securing the attach. © -" 
ment of a Chief whose influence is very considerable among the tribes 
in this direction, and who we expect eto become estranged if it be re- 
fused : should it be deemed expedient to make the grant, its continuance 
after the present Chief's death might be subject to review whenever that 
_ event takes place. 
On the 30th we marched to Kam Sing, a large and well stockaded 
village, commanding a fine view of the surrounding country; the Chief 
is one of the best disposed we met with, and we received from him here, 
and afterwards, as much assistance as he could give us. ‘The journey 
occupied us abot three hours, the road being for the most part toler. _ 
ably level, with a few gentle slopes. ° 

On the 31st we halted, to enable me to adjust, as far as I could, some 
feuds that were here brought to notice. The Kam Sing Chief has a 
feud with the Yungya Abors ; but, though I made every effort to get the 
Chiefs of this tribe brought in, I was fnsuccessful: they are however 
on good terms with the Tubloong Chief, and I am not without hopes that _ 
ae | shall be able tq get them to come down to the plains through his — 
. influence. He sent his nephew over, who brought i in a few -Yungya 3 
—sdspynes, but they came invested with no authority from the _ community Dies 
| Boeiehs firs, np sores sf the feuds of their clans. — ett 
a Abors were brought over by the Kam Sing Chief ' fae 
ve been at war with the Namsang Nagas. The “origin of 


woe Pate sn sea! 


was ‘Tepresented by both paxties ee! follows ; | Some years ago, ® 
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runaway Naga from Tangsa went to livé ji in Namsang, and after having 
been kindly treated there for some time, he was turned out as a thief, 
and went back to his own village ; some articles which it was alleged he 
had stolen, were demgnded by the Namsang Chief, and on the Tangea 
Chief refusing to deliver them up, his village was attacked by the 
Namsang Chief, who was beaten back, losing one of his followers. 
The dispute was sadjusted by the Tangsa Chief delivering to the 
Chief of Namsang, a wae dress, sword, shield and spear. 8 

The Namsang Nagas had also a quarrel with the Nagas of Nowgong. 
It arose in a claim for tribute alleged to be gue from Nowgong to Nam- 
sang ; the two tribes had long been at war, and numbers have been cut 
up on either side. On one occasion when the Nowgong Nagas had 
suffered severely, they made some presents to the Namsang Chief, which 
it was alleged by the former were given to put an end to the feud at 
that particular time. The other party maintained, that it was a tribute 
to be paid annually. ‘The Namsang Chief now waived his claim on 


=the Nowgong Chief, swearing publicly on a sword, that he had never 


hie 
xs 


promised to make an annual payment. 
These arrangements were made on the morning of the Ist February, 
after which we proceeded to Nowgong. The road was very similar to 


what we passed over in our last march, and the distance travelled much 


the same. Nowgong is strongly stockaded, and set with panjees; it, 
like Kam Sing, commands a fine view of the surrounding country ; the 
population is large, and the houses compactly situated ; and judging 
from the clothing of the people, the ornaments of the women and chil- 
dren, their pigs, poultry and cattle, it may be looked upon as one of the 
richest villages in the hills ; water is scarcé here, and was so at our 


two last halting places. . 


On the 2nd we marched to taréyan a village ebouft as large as Now- | 


gong, with the same kind of defences. The march occupied about four 


hours; the road is nag so level as in the two last® marches, but it is 


tolerably good ; it has an easy descent to about midway, and then rises 
gradually to Larayun. 

Larayun is at war with the Chinko or Peugaho Abors, who live « on the 
opposite side of the Diko; I was anxious to adjust this, but could get 
no communication made to the latter tribe. They are said to hold no 


intercourse with any of our Boree Nagas, and none of our Kotokees know 
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any thing of them, I undersfand that the only chance of communi- 
cating with them, would be through the Yungya tribe, if we succeed in 
getting them to come in, 

On the 3rd and 4th we were halted, to get up supplies from the plains. 
On the the 4th we went out to Santung, a very large and populous 


village, about two miles from our encampment, in a south-westerly di- 
rection; botlr Santung and Larayun are on the ridge which separates 


the Diko ffprm the Jazee ; and from the form@r there is a magnificent 
view of the gorge of the Diko, which here flows down directly from 
the southward. While at Larayun, I received its Chiefs, and the Chiefs 
of Santoong and Akocca, who entered into the usual engagements ; there 
was abundance of water from a rivulet on the Santung road. 

On the 5th we had a very long and fatiguing march to the Jazee; 
for the first one and a half mile, we retraced our steps on the Now- 
gong road, and then turned westerly, descending rapidly by a narrow, 
steep, slippery path, which brought us to a rocky nullah, called the 





/ 


Seemuk; we followed the bed of this, till ite junction with the — 


where we encamped. This march occupied us nearly nine hours. 
On the 6th we proceeded down the bed of the Jazee for some little 


distance, crossing and re-crossing it several times. After leaving the 
-river, we ascended by a very narrow path, with high reed jungle on 


both sides, As we approached Diko Hymoong, the road became wider, 
and it was very good,in the immediate neighbourhood of the village. 


‘We had intended to encamp here, but there was a difficulty in finding 


a sufficiency of water, and we*proceeded on towards Boora Hymoong. 
The road between the two Hymoongs is tolerably level and open. Huts 
were ready for us under Boora Hympong, at about half a mile north of 
the village ; ; the water we were ‘hble tg get here, was Yorke rte and 
had to be brought fram a considerable distance. 

~ Both the Hymoongs stand on precipitous hills, and are well vitiaton ade 
Boora Hymoong has a feud with the Ooma Nagas, an Abor tribe, with 
‘whom I was unable to communicate, or to ascertain accurately in what 
direction they lie. The cause of the feud, as represented by the Chief 
hss Boora Hymoong, #8 as follows: the Loongtaee and Campoongya 
‘Nagas, ‘were formerly at war ; the Ooma Nagas joined the former tribe, 
and came to Boora Hymoong to make an attack on ‘Campoongya ; 








_ they quarrelled in drink ; and numbers were then, and afterwards, cut up 
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on either side, During the late rule of Rhjqh Poorunder Sing, the Ooma 
Nagas surrounded Boora Hymoong, and threatened it with destruction, 
when the whole village turned out, and the Ooma tribe were defeated 
with great slaughter, though they are said to have had far superior 
numbers. 

Diko Hymoong has a feud with the Karee Nagas, but it does not 
appear that there kas been any recent fighting. 1 endeavoured, but 
without success, to persf@ade the Chiefs to go on with me @o the next 
Dwar, where I expected to meet the Karee Chiefs. They agreed, how- 
- ever, to abstain from war, as did also the JXaree Chiefs, when [ met 
them a few days afterwards at Kolabaria. : 

At Boora Hymoong, I met the Oormoong Chiefs; they informed me 
that they had no feuds, and willingly entered into the engagements re- 
quired of them. We heard here too, that the Sorsoo Chiefs had been at 
Nowgong in the expectation of meeting me there ; they are said to be 
a numerous tribe, who cultivate cotton largely. Cotton is cultivated 
fo some extent by all the Nagas in this direction, and to the westward, 
but we saw scarcely any traces of it in the route we went. 

On the 9th we marched to Asringiya ; we first descended for about an 
hour by a narrow, precipitous path, to a stream called the Teeroo, which 
falls into the Jazee; after crossing this, we began to ascend, and another 
hour and a half brought us to Laso, and in as much more, we reached 
Asringiya; the road between the two latter villages is good, and toler- 
ably level. They and Campoongiya, are nearer to¢he plains than any 
Naga village we met with. . : 

At Asringiya, besides the Chiefs of that village, we met those of 
Laso, Booragoon, Campoongiya and Moon Sing, who all entered into the 
engagements required of them. . 

On the 10th we moved to Kolabaria, which jwe ereached in ahi 
24 hours, having passed through the village of Nowgong, about mid- 
way. For the most, part the road is good, witlf no® very steep as- 
cents or descents; in some places it is narrow, with heavy reed jungle 
overhanging it. On our arrival we were told that there was no good 
water, to be had, but after searching for about our, we found a very 
nice stream, and encamped on iti in some ground that had been cleared 
for cultivation, | eee dene 
fee ——as , TOV Eaay yeets 
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After meeting the Kolabarja ind Karee Chiefs, and taking agreements 
from them, we moved on the lith to Samsa, reaching it in about 3 
hours: this is a considerable village, standing on the ridge which se- 
parates the Jazee and the Deesaee. Passing through the village, we ‘ 
descended rapidly, and in about an hour reached the huts that had been 
erected for us on the Sohopanee, a pretty large stream, flowing into the 
Deesaee. The road from Kolabaria to Samsa is easy. 

‘We remained encamped on the Sohopance® for the three followin 
days, during which, I met the Chiefs of Nowgong, Loomtrya, Santisa, 
Bor Doobiya, Jafoo, Moonjge, and Aliepa. The Nagas come down here 
in very large numbers, and I was somewhat fearful of an outbreak ; for 
a great many of the"Chiefs were in a state of intoxication, and appeared zg 
to have very little control over their followers. We saw a marked dif- 
ference in this respect here, and as we went on westward; hitherto we 
had found the Chiefs sober, and their orders readily obeyed ; but hence- 
forward we were to meet with nothing but drunken rabbles. In each 
village there are dozens of aspirants for power, and we had daily. toenail 
witness brawls between them that threatened to be serious, and perhaps 
lead to collision with us; by great forbearance, however, on the part of 
my escort, things went on as well as could be hoped for, and we com- 
pleted our tour without any untoward occurrence. | 

‘It may be right to mention here, an unfortunate circumstance ‘ 
that happened last year at Taratolla, in the plains. Some Nagas of 
Samsa had been down to trade, rather late in the season, and on their 9 
return, had to cross a small steeam which had been dammed up, and at ) 
which about thirty or fprty persons of the Non Cacharee Khel, were 
fishing: on the Nagas driving a bullgck over the dam, a squabble ensu- 
ed, and a poor Naga was kille®. At the time this occurred, a ramour ~~ _ 
reached me that «®meghing of the kind-had happened, and very particu- — ¢ 
lar enquiry was made into the matter. The reports of the Police, sent 
out to investigate it, and of the Mouzadars, led tp the supposition that =» 
the man had died a natural death; and as the Nagas would not then 
- come down, I was obliged to put the case by till the cold season: even 
when I was close toethe Samea village, I could get no one who was ° 
with the “deceased to appear before me, But subsequently they came 
. su and [ nave no reason to think, that their’ statement, as given 
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above, is otherwise than true; every ex@rtion has been made by myself 
and my assistants to find out the individuals concerned, and a reward 
has been offered, under your authority. These Cacharees, however, are 
the most obstinate people possible, and it is but too probable, the guilty 
parties will not be discovered. Should it be found impossible to bring 
any of the parties to justice, I would ask permission to make some 
suitable present tosthe family of the deceased, to the extent of Rs, 100 
or 150, when communieating to them the result of the enquiry. The 
matter is still under investigation. . 

On the 14th February we moved in the girection of Mikilace. We 
started at 7-30 a. a. and kept winding down the Sohopanee till 2 rp, w 
when we again encamped on that stream. About &n hour after leaving 
our former encampment, we came upon a small piece of rice cultivation, 
called Baka Pathar. 1 was informed that many Assamese ryots took 
refuge here, to avoid the exactions and oppressions they were subject to, 
in the late rule of Rajah Poorunder Sing; a few still remain, but they 
complain of the incessant demands made on them by the Nagas, and it 
seems probable that in a short time they will return to the plains. 

On the 15th we continued our course along the Sohopanee, crossing 
and re-crossing it continually. After leaving it, we came upon frequent 
swamps, over which some frail bridges were thrown. On losing the 
swamps, we began to rise rapidly, and in about an hour reached the 
Mikilaee. The whole distance occupied about four hours; we passed 
on, and reached Mohom in little more than half andhour ; immediately 
under it we found an excellent spot to,encamp upon, with good clear 
water on every side. 

Mikilaee is a very large and strongly stockaded village, and being 

See para. 49th. high and openly situated, it commands a good view of — 
the country round about, This village has a fgud with the Socraiae 
Nagas, which will be presently alluded to. 

We were obliged to halt for two days at Mohoneto get up santa 
While here, I had interviews with the Chiefs of Mikilaee, Akook and 
Mohom, and after the usual interchange of presents, they gave in their 
Soren Mohom is a small village, with np defences. 

On the 18th we started @ 7-30 a. m. for Lakotee, which we reached 
at 10 a. mw. At 8-15 we reached Akook, a long straggling village, and 
paesed out of it at 8-35. The road is pretty good, for the most part 
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level. About a mile beyond “Akook, it is narrow for some distance, 
with thick reed jungle on both sides; after getting out this, it began to - 
improve, and as we neared Lakotee, it became wide and open. 
Lakotee is a very extensive village, with good pide roads about it in 
every direction. Its height, taken by a mountain thermometer, was 
found to be nearly 4,000 feet, the greatest height reached in our tour. 
We remained here for two days, during which I met the Chiefs of Lako- Se 
tee, Jangpang, Burgaon, Malusee, Lougjang, aid Koreegaon. : 
We left our camp on the morning of the 20th at 7-15, and reached 
the end of Lakotee at 8, Kgreegaon at 10, Sancegaon at 11, and our 
encamping ground under Misangaon at noon. With the exception of 
one narrow precipitous path, about a mile from Koreegaon, the road 
between it and Lakotee is good; it is wide and good from Koreegaon 
to Saneegaon, which are both villages of considerable size. After leav- 
ing Saneegaon, the road continues good for some distance, it then goes 
down a steep narrow path, and rises gradually to Misangaon. ‘The 
latter part of the road had been cleared, or it would have been very taco i 
Saneegaon is stockaded, but not very strongly, and there are no 
ditches; it is the first stockade we met with after leaving Mikilace, and 
this is said to have been put up in consequence of a misunderstanding 
with Lakotee, which has been adjusted. We met with no other stock- 
ndes to the westward, except one recently made at Nowgong, in conse- 
quence of an incursion said to have been made on them by some of 
the Abor tribes: ‘Who live between the Bagtee and Dyang, and which ‘3 
will be noticed hereafter. * ' | 
Our march on the 21st was very long and fatiguing, and leaving our | 
camp at 8 a.m. we proceeded down a steep, rugged descent, and at 
—— 9-20, reached the Bagtee, a firte stregm which falls into the Dyang. ae 
Shortly after leavimg the Bagtee we came upon one of its feeders, called 
Kinnedea, and waded up its bed till 11-30. We then passed over 
some narrow, “tees? slippery ridges, till 1 ry. «when we crossed a * 
stream, called the Sufedee, and after ascending eb an hour reached 
Bhedaree; passing through this village, we again descended to the 
Sufedee, and encamped on it, between Bhedaree and Kaboong. A  ‘* 
ion of the coolies did not get up till réxt morning, and this, and 
bad weather, obliged us to halt on the 22d, on which day I received 
visits from the Chiefs of Bhedaree, Kaboong, Durria and Tilleegaon, 
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On the 23d we started at 6-45, a. m. end passing through Kaboong 
at 8-15, and Durria at 9-35, reached at 10-40, our halting place, on a 
stream called Durria Panee, between Durria and Rangagaon. ‘The 
road throughout this march was bad, and had been made worse by wet 
weather; it rose to Kaboong by the side of a precipitous hill, with 
scarcely room for the footing of a single person. From Kaboong to 
Durria it is pretty Jevel, but narrow, and through dense reed jungle. 
The descent to the Durrsa Pance, is by a precipitous path of the same 
description. 

On the 24th we moved about 7} a. m. and passing through Ranga- 
gaon and Kergaon, and between Sunkah and Teelagaon, encamped 
about 3 Pp. M. on a smal) stream under Sonaee, at a distance from it of 
about half a mile; this march was a fatiguing one, from the slippery 
and muddy state of the road, which would have been tolerably good 
had not rain fallen. The ascent to Rangagaon is steep; between it and 
Kergaon, the road is level, it then descends gradually to a stream which 
is crossed three times at short intervals. On leaving this, there is a 
fine wide road up an easy ascent to Sunkah, and from thence the road 
lay over undulating hills, to our encampment. : 

We were halted on the 25th, and I received visits from the Chiefs of 
Rangagaon, Kergaon, Seeka, Khoragaon, Talagaon, Sonareegaon, and 
Teelagaon. I also took the opportunity of going up to Sonareegaon 
and Teelagaon, the two largest of the Lotah villages. They probably 
contain about 4,000 inhabitants each. The other, Lotah yillages are 
comparatively small. 

The Chief of Nowgong brought to my notice the aggression I have 
alluded to in para. 36th. There is no doubt that an incursion had been 
lately made, in which one of the "Nowgong Nagas was killed, and an- 
other wounded ; but it is doubtfal what tribes were copcerned in it. The 
Chief of Nowgong accused the Nang Chang and "Pengss Abors, but ad- 
mitted that it could scarcely have happened without the oonnIvance of the 
Sonaree and other Lotah Chiefs. A reference to the map which Mr. Bed- 
ford has prepared, will shew that if these Chiefs had been so inclined, the 
attacking party would in all probability have been.cut up on their retreat. 


Nowgong is visible from ‘Sonaree, and also from Teelagaon, and as 
these villages would be instantly aware of the attack, and could imme- 


diately communicate with Teelagaon and Sunkah, bad they turned out 
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im force, it is nearly certain that the party would have been intercepted. 
The Sonaree Chiefs denied all knowledge of the matter; but I may men. 
tion that they were generally in a state of intoxication, and that it was 
not easy therefore to deal with them. Confoymably with the views 
expressed by His Honor the President in Council, in para. 4th, of Mr, 
Assistant Secretary P. Melville's letter, No. 36, of the lst February last 
year, | requested the Chiefs to give me their aid in, obtaining an inter- 
view with fhe Abor tribes, which they promieed to do, but it has not 
been accomplished as yet. : 

An occurrence, however, that has lately taken place in this direction, 
which is reported in a letter from Mr. Wood, the Sub-Assistant, sta- 
tioned at Golaghat, No. 64 of the 4th ultimo, copy of which is annexed, 
will render a further communication with these Chiefs necessary in the 
ensuing cold season. It appears that six elephant hunters, while out 
hunting under the hills, were attacked by about thirty Nagas, who 
plundered whatever they could lay hold of, and wounded some of the 


‘ 


hunters. ‘I'wo of these escaped with their lives, and en, 


and supposed to have been murdered. When applied to by Mr. Wood, 
the Lotah Chiefs objected to coming down to the plains in consequence 
of the lateness of the season, and I consider this objection reasonable 
enough. It is probable that they will come down when the rains are 
over, and give the explanation required of them, and until they refuse 
this, it seems unnecessary to take any measures of coercion, It is doubt- 
ful in my mind what tribe are the offenders, but from some of the 
depositions taken by Mr. Wood, and from the nature of the case, as 
detailed by him, I am inclined to think, that the affrays may have arisen 
from the Nagas supposing that they alone have the privilege of hunting 
wild elephants in the place where it occurred. It happened within the 


be furnished with instructions, as to whether the enquiry shall be made 
by him or by mysel. 
On the 26th we moved down to the plains ; passing» Sclowes under 
= mareegaon, we turned off to the right to Nowgong, and reached it 
m about two hours, ‘agother hour brought us to the Dyang, The first 
thin road between Sonareegaon | and Nowgong is wide and 
open: is in t time, , however, we entered narrow and ‘difficult: passes 
cut through the bill ; paeaee led to a small stream, up the bed of which 
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we passed for about half a mile, andethen got into a narrow path 
through high reed jungle, which continued till we reached Nowgong ; 
after leaving this, we descended rapidly, till we came near to the level 
of the plains, and then passed through very heavy reed jungle, till-we 
came out on the Dyung. After proceeding down thus for about two 
hours, we encamped on one of its sands. 

On the 27th we, continued our route, following the course of the 
Dyung. After a very long march, we encamped a little above Nogora, and 
reached Golaglat next day about 2». x. The country under the hills 
is a wild, dreary, swampy forest, and continued so till we came out at 
Nogora, There was nothing like a road or even a beaten path, which 
is accounted for, by the Lotah Nagas generally using boats. 

In my report of the 15th September 1841, I have mentioned that the 
Naga tribes are distinguished by the names of Boree and Abor—the for- 
mer being dependent, and the latter independent tribes. To the east- 
ward, however, the Boree Chiefs wht acknowledge a kind of dependance 
on us, have numerous Abor tribes tributary to them, which I did not 
find to be the case to the westward. There is here, therefore, consider- 
ably great difficulty in ascertaining the merits of any dispute, in which 
one party are Boree, and the other Abor; the former being bent on pre- 
venting all kinds of intercourse between us and the Abor tribes. It is 
only when they meet with some reverse, that they ask for aid ; and then 
it is probable, that they will do nothing, but in furtherance of their own 
ends, which are to slaughter their enemies, burn their villages, and 
drive them to the jungles. 

Having taken engagements from all the Boreé Chiefs to abstain from 
warfare, it seems necessary, that the officer, in charge here, should be 
furnished with instructions as to how. far he should interfere in theif 
quarrels. It is obviously desirable, that he should do go as little as pos- 
sible, but in the following cases it seems necessary :— 

ist. In any attack by one Boree tribe on another. In thfs case both 
parties might be summoned down, and in the event of refusal to come, 
or to settle the dispute as directed, their village might be occupied till 
they complied. 2d. In an attack by a Boree on,an Abor tribe, depen- 


dent or independent of a Boree tribe. On proper complaint being made 


a a case of this es the same course might be followed. In both 
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cases, the partics complained against are our dependents, and we have 
a clear right to their submission. 

These are the only cases in which it seems to me to be absolutely 
necessary that interference by force should take place. But in the event 
of a Boree complaining against an Abor tribe, every means might be 
taken—either through the Boree Chiefs, on whom they are dependent ; 
or if not so dependent, through any Boree tribe, which may be on 
friendly ters. with them—to induce the Avceutibe to come down, and 
submit their ‘dispute to adjustment. If this cannot be accomplished, 
I am of opinion, that interference should not take place ; for I believe 
that in almost every case of the kind, the Boree tribe could point out 
means by which the Abors might be got down, and that it is for 
objects of their own, that they do not do so. Before leaving this part 
of the subject, I would beg to mention again, what I stated in the 7th 


paragraph of my letter of the 15th September 1841, that I believed 


the Assam Government had found it more convenient to conciliate 
the Nagas by presents, than to overawe them by coercion; and I am 
still of opinion that the Political Officer, who has charge of the rela- 
tions with these tribes, should have power to dispense presents liberally. 

I may here state, that the following applications have been made to 
me, since I returned to Seebsagur. 

The Chief of Boora Hymoong, came in on the 9th of March, and 
reported that his village had been burnt and plundered by the Nagas of 
Losiatua, Booragagn,’and Loougliooug; these were summoned through 
their Kutokies, but objected to come to the plains so late in the season. 
It turned out, however, that the matter had been much exaggerated, 
and that the affair originated in some claims of certain Nagas who had 
left Boora Hymoong, and settled in “Booragaon, * The Chief of Boora 


Hymoong afterwagds acknowledged, that the Loougliooug Nagas had re. - 


turned what they took away; and I hope that after the see tae matter 


_will be adjusted.with the other parties. 


On the same date, the Loongjang Chief complained, that two women 


of his village had been cut up in their fields by the Moongjing Nagas. — 


The Kutokies were digected to summon the Chiefs of Moongjing, ‘who- 
also objected to come down to the plains at that season, and nothing 
‘tone mr » done till November or December next, 
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The Mulotopeah Chief came in on the 9th April 1844, and mention- 
ed that his tribe were afraid to come to the plains, from fear of being 
waylaid by the Langtooug and Nowgong Nagas, on account of an old 
feud, This Chicf said, he would come in again after the rains, and I 
hope to be able to adjust the matter to the satisfaction of the parties. 

Besides these cases which have lately been brought to notice, there 
are the following, which I was unable to adjust while in the hills, from 
not being able to bring the parties together. 

A feud between Mikilaie and Losuctuja early in 1834. * The Chief of 
the former tribe complained, that 14 of his men had been cut up by 
the Hatheegurh Nagas. These denied all knowledge of the matter, and 
said it was probably done by the Soomtiya Nagas, who were at enmity 
with Mikilaee. The Soomtiya Nagas deny it, but allow that there is 
an old feud between their tribe and Mikilaee, and I will endeavour to 
bring the parties together at the earliest period possible. 

About the beginning of December last, the Sonarree Chiefs complain- 
ed that the Topoo and Tootee Abors had carried off and detained a boy 
and girl from their village ; 1 had hoped to have settled this, but could 
find no means of getting the oppesite party present. It would appear 
that the Nagas in this direction are in the habit of making captives, 
with a view to obtain ransom. 


The following occurrences among the Nagas to the eastward have 


been brought to notice. , 

I received a report towards the end of Novembef last, that the Paun- 
dwar, Makrong, and Singpoongiya Nagas, had cut up three men, be- 
longing to Horoo Bansary. On enquiry "it turned out, that Mokreng 
or Koting-gaon is tributary to Horoo Bansary; and that a Naga be- 
longing to the former tribe had gone with tribute to the latter, and was 
put to death. The Koting Nagts shortly after this, cut up the three 
men alluded to. The Pandwar Chief came in himself, and stated 
that he was in no way whatever concerned in the matter; ke thought 
the dispute might be #ettled through the Burdwar and Namsang Chiefs ; 


and they were applied to, but I have not heard that they have yet been 


able to adjust it. Both parties in this case are Abors. 


A report reached. me at Boora Hymoong, that the Khetree Nagas 


bad, on the 18th of January, attacked Boonting-gaon, burning the vil- 


‘ lage and killing eight men. Both parties are Abors, and I fear there is 
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little chance of doing any thing in this direction, without the assistance 
of the Namsang and Burdwar Chiefs, who shew any thing but a readi- 
ness to give it. 

On the Sth of April, a complaint was made to Mr. Bedford at Jai- 
pore, by the Baufera Nagas, who stated that two men and a woman 
belonging to their village, had been put to death in Horoo Mootoon. 
An enquiry was immediately directed ; and on the 24th of May, the 
Naga Chowtangs of both villages came beforegme, and stated that the 
parties put’ to death were slaves, who had run away from Baufera, and 
that according to the Naga custom, they had very properly been put to 
death#®” The Baufera Chowtang said, that this should have taken place 
in pfesence of both parties, and on the borders, and not at Horoo 
Mootun, but that the matter had been settled amicably among them- 
selves. 

On the Ist of May the Chowtang of Jaboka reported that he was 


fearful of being attacked by the Abdérs of Seuhoon, Roodooa, Kyouting, . 


Poomau and Mijuo. <A guard from the Assam militia was offered for 
their protection, but the Chowtang said it was unnecessary; that the 
village could take care of itself till the rains were over; and if matters 
were not adjusted then, he would make another report. 

Before concluding this report, it may be convenient to refer to my 
reports of the 15th September 1841, and 9th April 1842, regarding the 


‘habits of the Nagas, their defences, arms, &c. and to observe that the 


observations madg fherein, will apply generally to the tribes I met 
with in my present tour. The villages we met with in the tour, are in 
general, large and thickly populated, the largest may contain from 4000 
to 5000 inhabitants, and few could have had less than 2000. 

The Naga country lying between the Diko and Dyang, is divided 


into six Dwars, as follows: Namsang, ‘Dopdar, Charingaya or Asringiya, 


Hatheegurhiya, Dyungiya and Paneephat. A list of villages comprised 
in these Dlvare, is appended. | 

The Nagas of Namsang Dwar enter the plains in Gelakee, and ex- 
change cotton, cloths, ginger, pepper and beetlenut, for salt, rice, dhan, 


vein cattle, poultry,and dried fish. These are the principal articles of 


exchange in all the other Dwars; but raw cotton is brought down by the 


at westerly ‘Dwars, particularly by the Paneeput or Lotah tribes; this 
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cotton, or the bulk of it, is exchanged in the first instance by the above » “4 
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Nagas to the Borees, for their own prodycts and products of their plains, 
and it is then brought down by the Boree "Nagas, and exchanged to the 
Assamese; a small quantity comes down at Dopdar, and larger quanti- 
ties at the Dwars west of it. 

The Dopdar, Charingaya, Hatheegurh, Dyungiya, and Paneephat Na- 
gas, come down respectively by Dossdur, Taratollee, Morecomee, Bosa, 
and Mokrung. In Bosa and Mokrung there are several Passes. 

To each of the Dwarg are attached Kutokies, who are the channel of 
communication between the Government Officers and the Boree Nagas; 
these were formerly paid for their services by a remission of the poll 
tax, and they now receive a remission on their land, equal to What was 
remitted when the poll tax existed; some of them derive advantage 
from having the management Of Khats, which the former rulers of 
Assam gave certain of the Naga tribes, and to which they attach import- 
ance ; a list shewing the number of Kutokies, their allowances, and the 
Naga Khats, and quantity of land in each, as far as is known, is an- 
nexed to this report. 

The Lotah Nagas had formerly Khats on the Morung side, and they 
are particularly anxious to obtain an equivalent for them on this side of 
the Dhunsuree. The Khats they formerly held are either out of cultiva- 
tion, or taken up by the ryots; and I would recommend that they be 
allowed to take up from 30 to 40 Poorahs of any Puteet land they can 
point out, The value they attach to these Khats, is a arent security for 
their peaceable behaviour. . 

Mr. Masters has kindly favoured me with his ‘observations on the 
botany of that portion of the hills which we passed over, and which I 
have much pleasure in submitting with this report. Mr. Bedford has also 

made a most accurate map of ouF route, including all villages seen from 
it, which will be of great use ernatter. To both these gentlemen, I am 
under considerable obligations, for the assistance they gaye me on many 
occasions, . 

Our tour was netessarily a very hurried one ; I eould have wished to 
remain longer in almost every place, but we started in rain, and had a 
good deal of it in the hills; and I was fearful of being driven down be- 


7 fore Lhad completed the tour ; and in fact continued and heavy rain set 


in immediately we left the hills. We have now, however, a knowledge 
of the localities of all the tribes on our borders, and for some distance 
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in the interior, and they can be visited at any time there may be occa- 
sion for it. It is hardly to We supposed, that a barbarous people, who 
have lived and gloried in war for ages, will at once leave off their wild 
habits; and no doubt we shall have to remonstrate with them frequent- 
ly ; but I have every reason to think, that less bloddshed now takes place 
than formerly, and it is to be hoped, that all these tribes will fall gra- 
dually into more peaceful habits. 

lL cannot _conclude this report without again bringing to notice, the 
very great ‘astistance I derived from Noramace Deka Phokun, Naga 
Surburakar, in my dealings with the Chiefs who visited me. He was 
far from™well when we stdrted, and had frequent attacks of fever, but 
nothing would induce him to leave his post, and he continued with me 
throughout the tour, under circumstances in which few of his class 
would have remained. 

I beg to submit a Bill for the expences incurred on the present ex- 
pedition, which I beg you will recommend being passed. 

P. A. Comr. Office; Gth Aug. 1844. 
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Daarrs ror A Fauna INDICA. 


«< (Comprising the Animdts of the Himalaya Mountains, those of the Valley 
of the Indus, of the Provinces of Assam, Sylhet, Tipperah, Arracan,and — 
of Ceylon, with Occasional Notices of “Species from the Neighbouring _ 
Countries,*) +. 

, By Ep. Buyrnu, Curator of the Asiatic Soctety's Muscum, ge. Se. we 


- 
* No. 1. The Columbide, or Piexons and Doves. 


Order 1V. GyrAtorss, Pr. Bonap. Gem ITORES, McGillivray. 
This consists but of a single family, tat of the Pigeons,— “ai 
“4 
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sed inte “three, marked sub-families, viz.—Treronine, _ em 

or hase fruit pigeors, Somes or ground Manos —and Columbine, dl 
or ordinary pigeons and doves, +e es 
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-* The object of punifining the present series of Monographs of various groups 

of animals, is to. as much as (o impart, information that might be incorporated 

in a general work | ‘in preparation; and it is, therefore, earnestly requested. that -< 

_obse 1 the subject, will favour the authgr with any addi ‘ 

or | Occur to them, and that they will also endeavour tosettle a 
at issue, and in short, to render the future conspectus of I 
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aucdoat that are still 
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Sub-fatl. TreRoNIN&. 

The members of this group are eminently frugivorous and arbo- 
real, scarcely ever descending to the ground, and some perhaps never, 
unless to drink ;* and in general they are of g green colour, which 
renders them difficult to discern amid the foliage of trees. They 
are distinguished from other pigeons (with the sole known exception of 
Sictopistes cgrolinensis,) by having constantly famrteen tail- feathers, 
instead of etwelve. + In form of bill, they present a _ gradation from 
the strongest beak that occurs throughout the order, to a feeble organ, 
soft and tumid to near its,tip, which alone is corneous ; but the gape, 
especially in the latter case, is very capacious, The tarsi are short, 
stout, and more or less feathered; and the toes (except in one 
sub-genus) are remarkably broad-soled, and are-furnished with strong 
and sharp claws, commonly much hooked ; hence they have great power 
of clasping, or holding on to the small branches of trees, while strain- 
ing to pluck the fruit or berries from the terminal sprays; so that, 


.* 


. 
® 





~. 





when feeding, these birds may be commonly observed to lean over and ——~_ 


downward so far as to be inverted, and then draw themselves back 
by the unaided muscular strength of the extremities. The flight of all 
is powerful and rapid. ‘Three strongly marked genera occur, numerous 
species of which inhabit the warm regions of the Old World, Australia, 
and Polynesia; but from America they are wholly excluded. st 

Genus TRERON, Vieillot : Vinago, Cuvier. (Hurrial and Hurrwa, 
H.; Hurtel, Beng. » N’ goo, Arracan). The Huragrars. 

iii this genus may be observed the gradation in form of bill, that has 
been adverted to, in its full éxtent; but all the strong-billed species 
are here included. The plumage is, blent and glossless, and almost 


without exception of a lively green, varied with ashy, and with a | 


stripe of bright yellow,pg the wings margining their coverts ; while th 
_ males are store further adorned with a deep maronne Toued on the 
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mantle, and with orange, or orange and lilach, on the breast.  Irides 
crimson, with a blue ring encircling the pupil.* The voice, a melodious 
deep-toned whistle, considerably prolonged and varied in different 
cadences. Nidification, asin most other arboreal doves and pigeons, and 
two white eggs produced, of a somewhat less elongated shape than in 
common pigeons, Except in the pairing season, these birds collect in 
small, or moderately large flocks, on the topmost branches of high jun- 
gle trees, where, if one gan be descried and is shot at, two qr three will 
commonly fall,"that had eluded observation from the similarity of their 
colouring to that of the foliage: They subsist on fruits and berries of all 
kinds, and during the season, especially on the small figs of the Ficus 
indica and F. religiosa ; and they have likewise been observed “ deyour- 
ing the blossoms and newly formed fruit of the mangoe and tamarind 
trees."" Their flesh is esteemed for the table, but the skin requires to be 
removed, this having a strong bitter taste ; and hanging them up for a day 
or two, when the season will pefmit of it, improves them much for 
culinary purposes. . 

It is necessary to distinguish three well marked sub-genera, as 
follow,— 

A. TORIA (since altered to Romeris), Hodgson. Distinguished by the 
great strength and vertical depth of the corneous terminal portion 
of the beak, which, in the typical species, is continued back to beyond 
the feathers of the forehead. The eyes are surrounded by a naked 
space. . 

Tr. nrpauensis: Toria nipalensis, Hodgson, ds. Res. XIX, 164. 
(T’horya, quasi rostrata, of the Nepalese.) Green, yellowish below 
and towards the tail; the crown of the head ash-coloured; mantle 
of -the. male, deep maronne-red, and a faint tinge of fulvyous on the 
breast; primaries and their larger coverts, black, the latter margin- 
ed with yellow; middle tail-feathers green, the rest with a blackish 
medial band, and broad grey tips; lower tail-coverts cinnamén-coloured 
(more or less deep) inthe male ; subdued white, marked with green, in the 
female. Bill, greenish-white, with a large vermillion spot occupying 
the membrane at the lateral base of the mandibles: legs also vermillion ; : 

* A partial exception to this occurs in 7r. nipalensis only, among the Indian species; 
at least, the only two living specimens of this bird which L have seen, bad dark red~ 


brown irides, with a blue inner circle. Mr, Hodgson dogexjionn them as—"' outer airele 
of the iris orange-red, inner circle blue." . cayid 
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irides deep red” brown, with a blue inner circle ; and orbital skin, bright 
green. Length, ten inches and three- -quarters, by seventeen inches ; 
elosed wing, five inches and three-quarters. 

This bird inhabits the central and lower hilly regions of Nepal, and 
more abundantly, those of Assam and Arracan, spreading southward to 
the Tenasserim provinces and Malay peninsula. It also occurs in the 
hilly districts of Bengal, but rarely strays into the plains, though spe- 
cimens are, occasionally met with even near Calcutta. - Mr. Hodgson 
states that—“ It is not very gregarious ; adheres to the forests; feeds 
chiefly on soft fruits; and prefers the trees to the ground, but without 
absolute exclusiveness of habit in that respect.’ 

Most closely allied and hitherto confounded with it, is 7yr. aromatica of . 
Java, and I believe of the more eastern portion of the Malayan Archipelago 
generally, (the Col. curvirostris, and the female—C. tannensis of Gme- ' 
lin).* The latter differs by having a bright yellow beak, greenish at sides 
towards base, and the nude skin at tlie sides of its base is apparently blue, 
fading into a blackish tint in the dry specimen ; while in Jr. nipalensis the 
vermillion colour fades to amber ; the anterior half of the crown is much yy 
more albescent ; the fulvous tinge on the breast much stronger; the ; 
maronne colour of the back is more extended; the longest tertiaries 
are greenish-dusky, instead of green ; and the lower tail-coverts are of 
a deeper cinnamon-colour. Lastly, the corneous portion of the upper 
mandible scarcely extends quite so far back as in Tr. nipalensis ; and 
a curious and marked distinction consists in the Indian species, having , 
the inner web of its third primary sinuated, as in the Hurrials of 
the next section; while its closely allied Javanese representative ex- 
hibits no decided trace of such a character, In a third species which 
I refer to this section, the 7r. Capellei, Tem.}+ (common near the Straits 
of Malacca), thedeak ig lengthened UY the prolongation of its soft and ~ 











_ tumid basal portion, becoming, as remarked by-Mr. Strickland, “ almost — 
paierzice if form ;% while the size of the bird : i erie larger, = 


- Ls. 












ae: Sf Mr. G. R. Gray’s figures of the beak, &c., of a species of Hurrial to which he ; 
, ” Po em the name aromatica, in his illustrated work on the graces ne birds, refer — . = 
pec oer ees See ve section of this genus. 
: mu , Strickland, An. and Mag. N. ey 1844, p. 116, and doubt- : 
o: Vin giganteus of Raffles, mentioned in the *« Catalogue of Zoological specimens’ * 
: 3oe) ed to Lady Kaffles’s ‘Life of Sir St. Rafiles,” p. Gia; chant the bird 
— (Celene, as anion eto le ° 
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and, it may be added, that the sinuation of the interior web of its third 
primary exists, but not to the same depths in Tr. nipalensis. 

B. Typical Treron. Hurrials, with the beak moderately robust, much 
less so than in the preceding section, its corneous portion occupying 
the terminal half, dr thereabouts. There is no bare space round 
the eyes; and the tail is squared. Sinuation of the third primary well 


developed in eight species examined, and probably, therefore, through- 
* 


out the group. . . 

Tr. pnanicorrera : Col. phenicoptera, Latham : C. milfaris, Tem. : 
C. Hardwickii, Gray (figured in Griffith’s ‘ Animal Kingdom,’ VIII. 299) : 
Vinago militaris, Gould's ‘ Century’, pl. LWUI.* Green. The neck all 
round, with the breast, bright yellowish-green, having a shade of 
fulvous; cap, sides of base of meck, and the abdominal region, ash- 
grey, the belly, with generally some admixture of green, more or less 
developed, and there is a green tinge on the forehead; shoulder of the 
wing lilach in the male, and a trgce of the same in the female ; greater 
wing-coverts margined with pale yellow, forming an oblique bar across 
the wing; terminal two-fifths of the tail, ash-grey above, albescent 
underneath, and its medial portion blackish underneath, and deeply tinged 
with green above; tibial plumes (extending partly down the tarse) and 
central abdominal feathers between the tibiw, bright yellow; vent 
mingled white and green; and lower tail-coverts maronne, with white 
tips. Beak, whitish ; the feet, deep yellow. Length twelve and a half, 
by twenty-two inches; and of closed wing seven inches to seven and 
a half. . 

This is one of three closely allied ‘species, each having its peculiar 
habitat, and it is intermédiate in its colouring to the two others,— 
namely, Tr. viridifrons, nobis, of the Tenasserim provinces, and 
Tr. chlorigaster, nobis, of Pesinsular India. Tr. viridifrons is distin- 
guished by having the anterior half of the h%afl, and the medial portion 
of the tail, of the same (and as bright) yellowish- -green As the breast, 
though somewhatess fulvescent ; that of the tail being well defined, and 
contrasting strongly both with the grey Ae hs and also with the grey 


* Mr, G. R. Gray identifies this. bird with Col. Sem. Thoma of Gmelin, to which 
name he assigns the precedence: bat L decidedly think that he is mistaken in 50 
doing-—I perceive also that in Griffith's ‘Animal Kingdom,’ Cof. S$ Thome ia re- 
ferred to militaris of Temmink ; this last named author having stated that C. Ste. 

“Thome occurs in India, ¥ a 
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coverts impending the tail, so that this green appears as a4 very con- 
spicuous broad caudal band :*the throat also is not weaker-coloured, as 
in Tr. phenicoptera. Tr. chlorigaster, on the other hand, has the whole 
under-parts green ; no trace of green upon the tail, except at its extreme 
base, and the whole cap and ear-coverts are ashy,“devoid (in fine males 
at least) of the slightest tinge of green on the forehead.. These are, in 
fact, three osculant races, which, if commonly inhabiting the same 
districts, would doubtless intermix and blend, like Coracias indica and “Wi 
C. affinis, atid dikewise certain of the Kélidge pheasants {Gallophasis) ; 
but within their own proper range of distribution, each continues true 
to the colouring which distifiguishes it from the others, To term them 
local varieties of the same species, would not merely imply that the : 
three are descended from a common origin, but also that such changes ; 
-of colouring are brought about by difference of locality ; a notion which 
is inconsistent with the fixity and regularity of markings we observe in 
either race, over an extensive and djversified range of country. Tr. 
phenicoptera is a very abundant species in Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, 
Nepal, and all Upper India, its range extending southward at least to ™“~ 
the foot of the mountains of Central India, where it would seem to be 

_ equally common with the next, and intermediate specimens are met 
with even in Lower Bengal. In Arracan it does not appear to have been 

met with, but farther southward, in the Tenasserim provinces, it is 
represented by its other near affine, Tr. viridifrons.* 

Tr. cuLtonicssrer, wobis, J. A. S. 1843, p. 167: Tr. Jerdoni, Strick- P 
land, An. and Mag. N. H., 1844, p. 38: Vinago phenicoptera v. 
z militaris of Southern India, Aidfetorum. Similar to the last, except in 

a already mentioned. It replaces Tr. phenicoptera in the | 


- 


* Capt. Hutton Writes me word from M usso@ree, that Treron phanicoptera ii is 
“common in the Deyrth Downe but never mounts into the hills, where it is replaces - 
| by Tr. sphenura. Many of the Doon birds’’ he adds, **have come to be. 
as hill species, feom their gommonly occurring in collections made by residents at the ~ 
“Oe ‘different hill stations. Such collectors, however, entertain one oP more s , who 
start of tothe Doon, sometimes to the interior of the mountains, just a 
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Peninsula of India, and specimens are occasionally met with in the vzri- 
nity of Calcutta. These three species have the feet of a deep yellow 
colour ; whereas in all the other Asiatic Hurrials, they would appear to 
be bright red. . 

Tr. picincta : Vinago bicincta, Jerdon, Iil. Ind. Orn. Pl. XX1; Madr. 
Journ. 1840, p. 13, (the male); and V. unicolor, Jerdon, idid. (the 
female): V. vernane, var. Lesson’s Trait¢é. (Chota Hurrial,- Hind,—Ben- 
gal). Green: the foreMead and throat, brighter and more yellowish, 
as are the whole under-parts of the female, passing in. both sexes 
to bright pale yellow towards the vent; qgecipital region, ash-grey ; a 
stripe of yellow along the wing, formed by the margins of the greater 
and outer coverts; tail, grey above, with a blackish medial band on 


all but its middle feathers ; beneath blackish, tipped with greyish-white ; . 


and its lower coverts, cinnamon-coloured in the male, and mingled 
dusky-ash and buffy-whitish in the female. ‘The male is further distin- 
guished by having a large buff-orange patch on the breast, and above 
this a lilach band, broader at the sides. Bill, greenish-glaucous : 
and the legs deep pinkish-red. Length eleven or twelve inches, by 
twenty, or nearly so; and of wing generally about six inches, rarely as 
much as six and a half. 


This beautiful species is common to all India, but would seem to be 
more numerous in Lower Bengal than in the Peninsula; and it occurs. 


plentifully in Nepal, Assam, Sylhet, Tipperah, Argacan, gnd the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. In Bengal, however, it is much less ‘numerous than Jr. 
phanicoptera ; : and the flocks of the two species do not commingle. I once 
found its nest, half-way up a small mahogany tree, in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden. ‘The eggs, of a somewhat less lengthened form than in 
pigeons generally, measured an inch ‘and a quarter imthe long dia» 
meter. I have also obtained the young, which resembfe in colouring, the 
adult female. The voice is much the same as in Tr. phenicoptera. 

Mr. G. R. Gray has erroneously identified this bird with Tr. vernans, 
(L..), common in the Malay countries. The latter differs in its smaller 


size, having the wing but five inches and a half; in the male having 
the entire crown and throat grey, instead of grten ; in the very much 
greater development of the lilach colour above the orange of the breast, 
this enveloping the whole neck, whereas in Tr. bicincta, it is confined to. 


a band above the breast ; and in the tail being grey above, with a blackish 
! band, and Sah xvi extreme tips to the feathers ; whereas, 
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Tr. bicincla has a broad whitish terminal band to the tail, as seen un- 
derneath, and which appears of a dull ash-colour above. No two species 
can be more obviously distinct. 

Tr. Mavapanica: VPinago malabarica, Jerdon, Ill. Ind. Orn. (Art. 
V. bicincta): V. aromatica, apud Jerdon, catal. (the male); and VF. 
affinis, Jerdon, ibid. (the female): also V. aromatica of Southern India, 
Jardine’s Nat, Libr., Columbide. This bird exactly resembles Tr. 
nipalensis im size and colouring, except in havifig a yellower throat in 
both sexes; but is at once distinguished by the very different form 
of its ‘beak, and by havinggno naked space round the eyes; the buff 
tinge on the. breast of the male is also more decided ; and its legs are 
‘Jake-red.’ The'female may be distinguished from that of 7r. dicincta, 
by the ash-colour of its forehead and entire crown, and by its unspread 
tail being wholly green above. 

Mr. Jerdon’s specimens of this bird were obtained on the Western 
Coast of the Peninsula, and at the foot of the Neilgherries, I have 
neyer seen it from Northern India ; but to the eastward it inhabits 
Assam,* Sylhet, Tipperah, and appears to be equally common with 
7r. nipalensis in the island of Ramree, Arracan. 

There is a nearly allied species in the Nicobar Islands, 7r. chlorop- 
tera, nobis, which differs in its superior size, having the wing seven 
inches, instead of six to six and a quarter; and in the male hav- 
ing a large partion of the fore-part of its wing green, instead of deep 
maronne ; its breast ‘also is less tinged with fulvous, and the fosenead 
more albescent. © - 

Columba pompadora, Gmelin, founded on Pl, XIX and XX of Brown's 
Zoology (1776), should be another, nearly allied species, inhabiting 
Ceylon: but a both figure and deserjption represent the back to be 
green, instead of fharomme, like the rest of the mantle; and as it is also 
described as ‘‘emaller than the turtle-dove,” it clearly cannot be Tr. 
malabarica, “and’ is Probably a sort of representative (as regards ite di- 
minutive size) of Tr, olax of the Malay countries. 
©. Spnenxunus, Swainson : Sphenocercus, G. R. Gray. “Hurrials 
with cuneiform tail, ©f which the central feathers are, in some spe- 
cies, much elongated beyond the rest, and their prolonged ‘tips at- 
tenuated ; with the basal two-thirds or more ‘of the bill soft and 

+ es Senet) 


* It is figured among Dr. McClelland’s insctias of the birds of Assam. 
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tumid ; and with the soles of the toes nagrow, whereas in the preceding 
sections they are particularly broad and flat: a nude livid space sur- 
rounds the eyes, but less developed than in the first section; and the 
curious character observable throughout the preceding group, of having 
the inner web of the third primary abruptly sinuated, does not exist 
in the presentone. These birds are exclusively mountaineers, inhabit- 
ing the hill-forests, and are remarkable for the music of their notes. 

Tr, spuenvuna: Vinago sphenura, Vigors, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1831, 
p. 173; Gould’g ‘ Century,’ pl. LVI: Kokla, or Kokhela? Ml. (a name 
also applied to the next species). Very similar in colouring to Ts nipa- 
fensis and Tr. malabarica, but larger, and at once distinguished by its 
cuneiform tail; by the greater development of the soft basal portion of 
its bill; also by the green colour tinged in the male with buff of its 
crown ; by the considerable diminution of the maronne colour on the man- 
tle of the male, especially on the back, the posterior scapularies, the 
tertiaries, and the great wing-coverts, being green; and by having but 
a slight pale yellow margin to only the great coverts of the wing. ‘Tail, 
green above, with an ill-defined subterminal dusky, band to its outer 
feathers, and uniform dull albescent-grey, underneath ; its lower coverts 
long, and of a pale rufous-buff hue in the male, yellowish-white with 
green centres in the female, as are likewise the short outer ones of the 
male: breast of the latter, deeply tinged with buff. In the female, the 
subterminal dusky band on the three outer tail-feathers, is much better 
defined. Irides, coloured as usual; the bill, and fiude sKin around the 
eye, livid; and legs, coral-red. Wing, seven inches to seven and a quar- 
ter : middle tail-feathers, five and three-quarters. 

This species inhabits the Himalaya, and is, I believe, more abundant 
in the south-eastern portion of the chaip, as in Nepal and at Darjeeling ; 
though it is also common at Sifola. Capt. Hutton yrites, from Mus- 
soorie,—** This species is very numerous in the ills from April to June, 
when, having reared its young, and the rains having sef in,«it becomes 
scarcer, and gradually disappears during the rainy season. The nest is 
in high trees, composed of dried twigs, a mere platform; and the eggs 
are two, and white. I heard the first Kooklah this year on the 12th of 
April.” It is greatly prized by the natives as a cage-bird, on account of 
its singularly prolonged and varied musical note, which is an improve- 
ment upon that of Tr. phenicoptera and its allies. A few are even 
brought in cages to Calcutta, and sell at a high price, * song; birds: 

a 
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I have heard the notes of both this and the next species, which I think 
are absolutely similar: thty bear some resemblance to the human 
voice in singing, and are highly musical in tone; being considerably 
prolonged and modulated, but always terminating abruptly; and every 
time the stave is repeated exactly as before, so that it soon becomes 
wearisome to an European ear. 

Tr. CANTILLANS : Vinago cantillans, nobis, Journ. As, Soc. XII, 166: 
Col. aromatiéa, var. A, Latham. Size and proportions of last, but the green 
colour replaced by a delicate pearl-grey, with a slight" tinge of green 
here and there, more especially on the under-parts : forehead and throat 
whitish: the crown and “breast of the male tinged with ruddy, or 
weak maronne ; and the mantle marked as in Tr. sphenura, with 
deeper maronne: a slight yellowish-white outer edging to the greater 
wing-coverts. Irides, as usual in this genus, or having a crimson ring 
encircling a violet one: bill and bare skin around the eye, glaucous- 


‘blue: and legs and toes, reddish-earneous. The female I have not 


yet seen. Length, thirteen by twenty-one inches ; closed wing, seven 
inches. 

This species occurs in the N. W. Himalaya, as about Simla; and 
is, I believe, rare in Nepal. I kept one alive for some time, that was 
stated to have been brought from Agra; whither it had no doubt been 
carried from the Hills. Can it be a variety only of the last? 

Tn. apicaupa, Hodgson (mentioned in Mr, G, R. Gray's Catalogue 
of the Ornithclogical-Specimens in the British Museum). Nearly allied 
to Tr. oryura of ‘the Malay countries, from which it is at once dis- 
tinguished by the pale yellow margins of its great wing-coverts, 
forming two narrow longitudinally oblique bars on-the wing. | General 


colour green, more yellowish towards the tail, and on the under-parts ; 
and tinged in the male with russet on the crown and breast ;: primaries, 
‘dusky-black : tail with Sts middle feathers greatly prolonged beyond 
* the rest, and their elongated portion much attenuated ; its colour, grey 
“with a medial blackish band, obsolete on the mifidle pair of feathers, 
. which at base are yellowish-green. . Bill, evidently glaucous-bluish ; 







* and legs red. Length of wing, six inches and a half, and of middle 
ei il th eight-inches or more, passing the next pair by about three 
being tolerably common at Darjecling, = 
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Genus CARPOPHAGA, Selby (1835): Ducula, Hodgson (1896)- 
Dukul, or Dunkul, H. The Duwxats. : .. 

These fruit pigeons are mostly of large size, with broad-soled feet and 
strong hooked-claws, much as in the typical Hurrials, and a slender, 
generally somewhat lengthened, bill, having the terminal third only of 
its upper mandible corneous, and the plumage of the chin advancing 
very far forward, underneath the lower mandible. In a few species the 
base of the upper mandilje expands to form a fleshy knob. Wings, in 
all the typical Species, adapted for powerful flight. ‘The plumage of 
the head, neck, and under-parts, and in some species, throughput, is 
blent and glossless, and mostly of a delicate ‘grey, or a vinous hue, with 
never the peculiar burnish on the sides of the neck, so general among 
ordinary pigeons; but many species have the upper-parts, wings, and 
tail, shining metallic green, which in some is bronzed or coppery, in 
others varied with rich steel-blue; hence, several are among the most 
shewy of the pigeon tribe; others, however, being simply black and 
white, though all are alike handsome when viewed in the fresh state, 
from the delicate beauty of the irides, bill, feet, and any nude skin about 
the head, the exquisite colouring of which is lost in the dry specimen. 
These birds are more especially developed in the great Oriental Archi- 
pelago, where the species are very numerous, two only occurring in 
India, and others in Australia and Polynesia. ‘They are gregarious, like 
the Hurrials, and keep exclusively to the great forests, more especially 
to those of upland districts: and it would appear that they do not 
generally lay more than a single egg, and certain species invariably but 
one; in which respect they resemble the celebrated Passenger Pigeon of 
North America (Ectopistes migratoria). At least three sub-genera occur, 
at the head of which may be placed Lopholaimus, G. R. Gray, founded 
on the Col. antarctica, Shaw {v. dilopha, Tem.). of Australia; then 


follow the ordinary Dunkuls, of which the two Indian species are cha- 


racteristic ; and finally a ehort-winged type, with bill pnd deet as in the 
former, and colouring as in the division Chalcophaps (of the next sub- 


family), to which I apply the appellation Dendrophaps. — ee 


-. G.unsiants: Ducula insignis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 162: Carp. 


euprea, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 1840, p. 12, and subsequently referred 
by him to Col. badia, Raffles, ibid. 1844, p. 164. (Dukul, Nepal; Dua- 
. kul, H). Head, neck, and under-parts, pale ruddy lilach-grey; the 
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throat, albescent; and crown, pure cinereous in some specimens, in 


others tinged with ruddy ; back and wings, deep vinaceous-brown ; the 
rump and upper tail-coverts dusky-cinereous, and the lower tail-coverts 
buffy-white : tail dusky, with its terminal fourth dull-ashy above, and 
albescent as seen from beneath. Bill, circle of eye-lids, and legs, intense 
sanguine, except the tip of the bill and the claws, which are horn- 
coloured ; orbital skin, livid ; and irides, ‘‘ hoary or blue-grey,’’ according 
to Mr. Hodgson,— red,” as stated by Mr. Jerdon. Length, twenty 
inches, by“two feet and.a half (Hodgson); ninete¢n by twenty- 
six inches (Jerdon) ; of wing, nine inches and a half; and of tail, eight 
inches. Weight, a pound afid a half. ‘“‘ The female,” remarks Mr. Hodg- 
son, ‘is a fourth smaller than her mate, wants almost wholly the rich 
vinous tint of the male, and is, generally, more obscurely coloured.” 

This diversity of colouring of the sexes reminds us of the Hurrials : 
and it may be remarked, that the general tints are not very different from 
those of Treron cantillans. The spegies inhabits the Himalaya and the 
Neilgherries ; and Capt. Phayre has obtained it in the Ya-ma-dong 
mountains, which separate Arracan from Pegu. It appears to keep always 
to a more elevated region than the next species, as near the snow line 
of the Himalaya; and Mr. Hodgson states that it is ‘‘ almost solitary” 
in its habits. 

The Col. Jadia, Raffles, v. capistrata, Tem., of the Malay countries, 
would appear to be very closely allied in its colouring, but considerably 
inferior in sizq: the etwo are regarded as distinct by Mr. G. R. 
Gray. 

C. syuvartica : Col, sylvatica, Tickell, Journ. As. Soc. 11. 581 : C. enea 
of India, Aucforum ; but not of Raffles, Lin. Tr. XLII. 316. (Dunkul, 
H.; Pyoon-ma-dee, Arracan.) Head neck, and under-parts, pearl- 
grey, purer on the crown and breast, and ¢inged elsewhere (and oceasion- 
ally on the crown) with *rfiddy-vinaceous ; back, wings, rump, and tail, 
shining coppery-green, with a dash of grey on the large alars, and greenest 
upon the tail; under fail-coverts, au maronne : chfh, and immediately 
around the base of the bill, white.  “‘ Irides and orbits, lake-red ; bill 
: : 7 base above red, at tip bluish-white ; legs lake-red."" (Jerdon.) 
ac er descrifes the irides to be ‘‘ deep pink ;” but Capt. 
wi ae Tagg orange ; feet, rose-coloured ; bill, horny, bluish 
ostri _ Length, eighteen or or nineteen inches ; vadiaiibalaan two 
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feet and a half; closed wing, nine inches,to nine and a half; and tail, six 


inches to six and a half: sexes alike. " 

“This fine species,” remarks Mr. Jerdon, “is found in all the lofty 
forests of the west coast, single or in small parties of three or four. 
It has a single, low,"plaintive note.’’ Capt. Tickell, in his ‘ List of 
birds collected in the jungles of Borabhim and Dholbhim,’ states that 
it is *‘common in some parts; preferring the open and large-timbered 
tracts. ‘They are “wild and dificult of approach, and go generally ‘in 
small parties of four or five. The voice is.deep, and resembles groan- 
ing.” I have never seen it from the Himalaya ; but itis very abundant 
in the hill regions of Assam, Sylhet, Tippethh, and Arracan ; aleo in the 
Tenasserim provinces; and the Asiatic Society has received it from 
Java. A writer in the ‘ Bengal Sporting Review’ (No. II. p. 89,) ob- 
serves—"' The habits of this handsome bird are strictly arboreal ; it is 
seldom seen but in the depths of the jungle; is gregarious, like the 
Hurrials, but is only a cold weather resident in the eastern districts 
of Bengal, and breeds elsewhere.* It makes its appearance in Novem- 
ber, and leaves towards the end of March. Its favourite food consists 
of the bijer plum (Ziziphus jujuba), and a jungle berry, called by the 
natives Anygootak. When wounded, it evinces more spirit than the 
Columbide appear generally to possess ; erecting the feathers of its head 
and neck, and buffeting with its wings the hand that captures it. The 
note is harsh, not unlike the croaking of a bull-frog.” 

There are several closely allied species : C. emea, as &gured (i. ¢. the 
head,) by Mr. G. R. Gray, in his illustrated work on the ‘ Genera of 
Birds’, has a large round knob at tHe base of its upper mandible, of 
which the Indian species never presents the slightest trace ; and a beauti- 
ful specimen before me, from Borfieo. (2), exhibiting this knob, differs also 
from the Indian species in several other particulars.¢ Another, from the 
same region, exactly resembles the Indian sptcies, except in its inferior 
size, having the wing but eight inches, and the rest in propertion ; this is 


doubtless the C. #fea of Raffles’s list, described as “ exceeding fifteen 


inches in length’’ : so that, in Sumatra, there would appear to be closely 


allied diminutives of both the Indian species. C. perspicillata of Java 
and the Moluccas also Sere a good déal, but is readily enough 


distinguishable. 


# Mr. Frith found a nest of this bird in the Garrow hills. 
¢ Itseems to be the ‘' Sumatran Pigeon, No. 1%2,"' of Latham, 
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Of the third great genus of fruit-eating pigeons, Péilinopus, also 
largely developed in the eastern Archipelago and Polynesian Isles, no 
Indian species has been discovered; the Pt. Eiphinstonii of Sykes 
(seemingly) appertaining to the same group of ordinary pigeons as the 
British Cushat or Ring-dove. 


, Sub-fam. Govarna, Ground Pigeons, 


o 

The great feries of ground pigeons and ground doves, presents a 
marked.gradation in form and character, from genera allied (excepting in 
the form of the feet) to the Carpophage and Ptilinopodes of the preced- 
ing sub-family, to others which exhibit a nearer relationship to the spe- 
cies of the next sub-family. The size also varies remarkably, as both 
the largest and smallest pigeons known, are comprised in this group; 
some attaining the magnitude of a hen-turkey, while others are 
scarcely bigger than a sparrow. Tkese birds are of a shorter, more 
full, and grouse-like figure, than that of other pigeons, having the wings 
more or less rounded, and even bowed or hollowed in some instances ; 
the tarsi comparatively elongated, and the toes long and adapted for 


ground habits. Some even much resemble partridges in their mode of. 


life « but even these, for the most part, prefer the cover of low brush- 
wood (as do also many partridges), the haunts of different species vary- 
ing; and other genera are completely sylvan in their abode, feeding on 
the ground, mdre espécially on fallen fruits and berries. Such are the 
magnificent Gouras, or great crowned pigeons (Goura coronata and G. 
Stoursii,) of the Moluccas and ‘New Guinea, which in ‘their plumage 
and colouring approximate Treron cantillans and Carpophaga insignis ; 
and the elegant hackled ground pigeons (Calanas), one of which (C. 


_nicobaricus) aboundg in the forests of tht Malay peninsula, and in the 


Nicobar, Andaman, and Cocos Isles, thus almost verging on the eastefa 
boundary of the terrigory whose fauna we here treat of. The general 
resemblance of this bird to Pélilinopus is striking in the living specimens 
of both; and from what I have observed of it in confinement, I have 

at reason to doubt the current statement that it ever lays more than 
-usual in the pigeon family : indeed, I think 









aera mn to be sceptical of the statements that any pigeon: 
ae than that number; though it is certain that several of the 
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Gourine are clad with down at an early age, and follow their parents — 
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soon after they are hatched. The only Indian species is among the 
least characteristic of the tribe, so much s¢, that it requires some know- 
ledge of its various Australian affines to comprehend its classification in 
the present group. It ranks under 

CHALCOPHAPS., Gould, (apparently a sylvan sub-genus of Phaps, 
Selby, exemplified by the common Bronze-wing of Australia). 

Cu. rnpica : Columba indica, Lin. : C. pileata, Scopoli: C. javanica (?), 
ceyanocephala, et albicapilla, Gmelin: C. cyanopileata, et griseocapilla, 
Bonnaterre : G. superciliaris, Wagler. (Rdm-G'hoogoo and -R'Adj-G'hoo- 
goo, Bengal; Gyo-ngyo, Arracan.) Back and wings, emerald-green, 
glossed with aureous ; the feathers distinc? and scale-like : neck, breast, 
and under-parts, vinaceous-brown, paler below, and of a duller bue in 
the female; two broad dusky bars, alternating with greyish-white, on 
the rump: tail, dusky in the male, its outermost and penultimate fea~ 
thers whitish-grey, with black subterminal band: primaries, dusky : 
forehead of the male, white, passing as a supercilium over the eye; the 
crown of the head, ash-grey : a white bar near the angle of the wing ; 
and lower tail-coverts, ashy, the longest, brown-black: inside of the 
wings, reddish cinnamon-brown. The female has a greyish-white fore- 
head, much less developed than in the other sex, and a narrow whitish 
supercilium ; crown of the head, rufescent ; no white bar at the shoulder 
of the wing; the tail tinged with ferruginous ; and the neck and under- 
parts are browner than in the male. _Irides, dark ; bare skin around the 
eyes, deep purplish-carneous, as are also the lega; and the beak is bright 
coral-red, except towards the nostrils, where somewhat dusky. Length, 
ten inches and a quarter, by seventéen and a half; and of wing, five 
inches and a half to five and three-quarters. 

This beautiful ground-dove if common in thick jungly situations, and 
especially among dense bamlsoos, throughout the country ; and it is 
equally abundant in the Malayan Archipelako. A writer before cited, 
remarks,—** The rapidity of flight it exhibits, exceeds that of any bird I 
am acquainted wit& ; except, perhaps, the brief decisive swoop of some of 
the smaller Falconide ; as in the progress of the latter, there is no appa- 
rent motion of the wings, but gliding along a few feet from the ground, 
diverging or rising just sufficiently to clear intervening obstacles, the 
ground dove skims with an arrow-like swiftness, and is come and gone 
in an instant; scarcely giving the eye time to detect what has crossed 


the field of vision, When settled on the ground, however, Seta Ate : 
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unusual degree of fear, and may, be approached near enough to notice its 

motions and brilliancy of célouring. Bare spots about the roots of 

large trees, particularly of the tamarind, appear to be favourite resorts ; 

and a pair will be occasionally found sunning themselves, arranging 

their plumage and scraping up the earth, and beating up the dust with 

expanded wings, after the manner of the Rasores, upon an old b‘heetah— 

the artificially raised mound of a deserted village. hey soon become 

reconciled to confinement; and the voice is plaintive and monotonous, 

like an oft-repeated low tone on a distant flute.”* “The nest of 
this species I have never seen, but am informed that it is built in 

low thorny trees, and often in bamboo jungle: the eggs are two 

in number; and one taken from the oviduct (April 30th,) measures just 
an inch long by three-quarters of an inch across, and is of a less pure. 
white than those of ordinary pigeons and doves. . 

There is a nearly allied species in Australia, the Col. chrysochlora, 
Wagler, which Mr: G. R. Gray concefves to be the true Col. yavanica 
of Gmelin. One character by which it may always be readily distin- 
guished, is the total absence of white on the forehead of both sexes. 
The rapidity of flight so remarkable in the Indian species, as compared 
with our other Columbide, is equally observable in other sub-genera of 
Phaps, which might include even Peristera of Swainson.+ . 


. 


Sub-fam. CoLumsin. 


This consists of the ordinary pigeons and doves, the characters and 
habits of which are familiar to ali. They are mostly arboreal, though 


-® “Columbida of the Eastern Districts.’""—‘ Bengal Sporting Review", No. 
IV, 1845. $ ° 
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many of them feed much on the ground, chiefly on grain and oleaginous 
seeds ; some of the species also nipping thé young sprouts of vegetables. 
They fall into two principal and nearly allied series, those of the pigeons 
and the doves; the latter subdividing into several well marked groups. 

Genus COLUMBA, Lin. (as restricted). Prczons. (Kubbooter, H. ; 
Paira, B.) 

These are of comparatively large size, and generally more robust in 
make, with square or subquadrate tail, The Indian species fall into two 
subgenera, viz*—rock pigeons, and wood pigeons: the former exempli- 
fied by the common house pigeon, the nbige by the common Cyshat of 
Europe. 

Rock Piczons. In these, the tarse is rather longer, and the toes are 
better adapted for walking on the ground. ‘They rarely, if ever, perch 
on trees, except under peculiar circumstances, as when a dove-cot of 
domestic pigeons is placed near a tree, with large and conveniently shaped 
boughs, in which case the pigeons will commonly resort to the latter to 
sit and roost, but never to form their nests. In the wild state, it is 
probable that they mever perch at all; retiring to roost and nestle in 
caverns and small hollows of rocks or sea-cliffs, in the absence of which 
they select buildings that offer suitable recesses, breeding in the capitals 
of pillars, and whatever other convenient nooks they find. Hence, 
when unmolested, these house pigeons soon become familiarized with 
man, and require little encouragement to merge into the domestic con- 
dition. . % 

C. mvtermepia, Strickland, An. and Mag. N. H. 1844, p. 39: 
C. e@nas of India, Auctorum: C. enas, var., from Tartary, Wagler. 
(Jalalaya, H.; Parwa, Mahr.; Golah, of the pigeon-dealers.) (Inp1an 
Rock Pigeon.) The common Wild bjue pigeon of India is most closely 
allied to the European C. /ivia*but is of rather a deqper slaty-grey, with 
invariably a deep ash-coloured rump ; whereas C. divia has, as constant- 
ly, a pure white rump: there appears to be no othgr djstinetion between 
them ; unless it be Ghat the play of colours on the neck is finér in the In- 
dian bird. The same difference in the colour of the rump is observable in 
the domestic pigeons of the two countries, whenever these tend to assume 
the normal colouring ; for the tame Indian pigeons are as clearly derived _ 
from the wild C. intermedia, as those of Europe are from C. livia. 

Colour slaty-grey, darker on the head, breast, upper and lower tail-; 


coverts, and tail, which last has a blackish terminal pane not well 
s ¥ 
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defined; nuchal feathers divergent at their tips, and brightly glossed 
with changeable green and reddish-purple; two black bars on the 
wing* ; the primaries tinged with brownish, and the outermost tail- 
feather having its external web gradually more albescent to the base, 
Irides, brownish-orange; the lids bluish-white : Gill black, with a white 
mealiness at the tumid base of its upper mandible: and legs reddish- 


pink. Length, thirteen by twenty-three inches; of wing, eight inches 
and three-quarters. si ; 
Mr. Jerdon «rightly remarks —‘' The blue pigeon aboufids all over In- 


dia, beipg occasionally found in the more open spaces of jungles, especi- 
ally in rocky districts, and in the neighbourhood of water-falls; but 
more generally in the open country, inhabiting walls of villages, pago- 
das, wells, and any large buildings, and breeding chiefly in old walls.” 
Another observer, writing of it in the eastern districts of Bengal, remarks, 
—‘‘ Large colonies of these birds inhabit every moogur, mhutf, and 
mass of ruins in the country, where, in company .with the. (house) 


* In some specimens, particularly among the semi-domestic, slight dusky streaks 
occur on the shafts of the lesser wing-coverts, which, in the latter, are often much more 
developed, spreading across the feathers and spotting the whole wing: such birds 
much resembling (except in the rump not being white) a race of wild pigeons that are 
abundantly brought at times to the London markets—all of them shot birds; but the 
latter have not, in addition, the two black bands on the wing well defined, as seems to be 
regularly the case with this variety of C. intermedia. Moreover, in the English bird, 
the spotting of the lesser wing-coverts does not occur on the shafts of the feathers, but 
partly margins each web, gxcepting near the edge of the wing, where the feathers are 
unspotted. I suspect that the wild rock pigeons of the south of England are mostly of 
the kind alluded to, which may be designated C. affinis; while those of North Bri- 
tain, and it would seem of Europe genf@rally, are true C. livia. , 

Here, again, we have three closely allied species, analogous to the three yellow- 
footed Hurrials, Treron viridifrons, Tr. phenicoptera, and Tr. chlorigaster; and if 
they are to be regarded as mere varieties of the same, what limits can be assigned tothe 
further variation of wildspecies ? Col. /euconota jm but a step more removed, and I doubt 
not would equally merfe ang blend with the others ina state of domesticity. Equally 
allied are—Treron sphenura and Tr. cantillans; Tr. apicauda and Jr, oryura ; 
and if we grantalso some variation of size, we have Tr. bicincta and Tr, vernans; Tr. 
matabarica and Tr."chloPoptera ; Turtur chinensis and 7. suratensis ; T. meena and 
T.auritus; &c. &c., which might be regarded as local varieties of the same, and we 

ight thus go on reducing species ad infinitum, with no useful definite result, but to the 
\tter Fon FN of all discriminative classification. However closely races may resem- 
| ble, if they present absolutes and constant differences, whether of size, proportions, or 































{ obvious intermixture, we are justified in considerin them as distinct and se- 
parate ; and more especially, (reach, or either, has a wide range of geographic distribu- 
tion, ¥ hibiting any climatal or local variation. : 
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mynah and (rose-ringed) parroquet, they multiply to a vast extent; and 
the more so, as being held in religious veneration by some, and in spe- 
cial favour by all natives, their destruction is prevented wherever there 
exists the power. ‘They are so devoid of timidity, that even in the 
midst of crowded cities, they will build on the cornices in the open 
verandahs of inhabited houses. When this takes place in the dwel- 
ling of a native, their tenure is secure ; as their making such selection is 
looked upon as a happy omen, and their dismission as the sure fore- 
runner of evil fortune. Pairs frequently take up their dudrters among 
the domestic pigeons of the dove-cot ; indeed, it is not an easy matter to 
prevent their doing so, and intermingling the breed. In the cold wea- 
ther, they flock and frequent the paddy-stubble in large numbers.’’* 
Capt: Hutton informs me that this bird “is found in Affghanistan, 
whére, as in many parts of India, it builds in wells and ruined buildings : 
the kazeezes, or Artesian wells of Affghanistan, are sometimes crowded 
with them. They occur also in tht Doon, and are known as the common 
blue pigeon. At Mussoorie, I have only seen them in the cultivated 


’ fields, low down on the sides of hills, in warm situations.” 


Being the original stock of the domestic pigeons of India, some 
notice of the latter should here be introduced. I have not, however, 
paid much attention to the several varieties ; the more choice of which 
are, beaides, kept chiefly by the Moguls in the Upper Provinces, and it is 
there that observations should be recorded of them. A chapter is devot- 
ed to the rearing of pigeons in the 4yeen Akbaree, Ang a number of breeds 
or races enumerated; but nothing definite can be understood of their 
distinguishing characters. The different kinds are chiefly esteemed for 
performing sundry aerial evolutions, and returning at once from apy 
height at an accustomed signal. But to quote the work cited :—‘‘ There 
are also many other beautiful” pigeons, whigh, although they neither 
wheel nor tumble in the air, yet perform many pleasing tricks; amongst 
these are the following,—The Kowkh, which seams ¢o sfiy the words 
yak-roo. The LuckeA [fantail], whose cooing is very agreeable, and he 
carries his head with astonishing pride and stateliness. The Lowfun, who 
upon being shaken, and then put upon the gypund, jumps about with 
strange convulsive motions.” (This may be seen at any of the Calcutta 
bird-dealers ; shaken two or three times in the hand, and the head more 


# “India Sporting Review," No. LV, 121. 
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especially, the poor bird tumbles about in a fit for some seconds, when 
the owner recovers it by blowing hard in its face. They are chiefly black 
and white, and bare-legged, with a crested occiput; but present no 


other marked distinction.) *t The Kehrnee, who has» such amazing. 


affection for his hen, that when he has flown out "of [human] sight, if 
she is exposed in a cage, he instantly drops down upon it: they des- 
cend either with both wings spread, or with one open, or else with 
both shut. _ The RuAhteA, is a pigeon famous fpr carrying letters: but 
any pigeon fadly be taught to do this. The Neshwaree ‘ascends in the 
air tillehe is out of sight, and remains so [i. e. absent?) for a day 
or two, after which he alights on the ground. ‘There are also many 
other kinds that are valuable only on account of their beauty, such as 
the Sherazee,* the Shushtree, the Shashenu, the Jougeeah, the Rezehdehn, 
the Muggessee, the Komeree, and the Gow/ah: the last [or interme- 
dia in its natural state] is a wild pigeon, of which, if a few are taken, 
they are speedily joined by a thousan@ others of their kind. There are 
people who obtain a livelihood by sending these pigeons-to feed abroad, 
and making them vomit up the grain, by giving them water strongly 
impregnated with'salt. A pigeon is said to live to the age of thirty 
years.” *** Among the kinds commonly bred about Calcutta, are fine 
Powters (Guilla-p’hoolat), both feather-legged and bare-legged ; Fantai/s 
(Luckah) of indisputable merit, but poor helpless monstrosities, except in 
the eyes of connoisseurs, some of which have at least thirty-six tail- 
feathers{t ; and races with an occipital top-knot (Nuns), are common: but 
I have seen nothing like the variety commonly bred by English fanciers, 
and the races generally are less pure (at least in Lower Bengal), with 
their peculiarities not so strongly brought out; unless in the instance of 
the fantails, and sometimes pow/rrs, which are as preposterous carica- 
tures of the wild rage, ag the most extravagant admirer of Nature’s freaks 
of the kind could reasonably desire, and as undeniably curious in shew- 
ing what dofnestication can produce. 

"i ne. wevucowora, Vigors, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1831, p. 22; Gould’s ‘ Cen- 
tury,’ pl) LIX. (Hoover Rock Picron.) Size and form of last, the wings a 


Pes Beng. A large black pigeon, with white rump, quills, ‘and under-parts 
“from the throat; generally, very true to this colouring. 










eid 1 throat,’ ‘or, | literally, full gullet (gula.) — ; Seite ~—- 
“= While drawing up this notice, L visited tie: Acta} bazar, and counted thirty-four 
feathers in a tail which was obviously et : 
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trifle longer : cap, comprising the throat and ear-coverts, ashy-black : neck, 
rump (asin C, /ivia), and the entire under-parts, white, with a faint shade 
of ashy, except on the rump, deepest on the lower tail-coverts : inter- 
scapularies, scapularies, and wings, light brownish-grey, purer pale ashy 
on the medial coverts of the wings ; the primaries dull-blackish towards 
their tips, the secondaries broadly tipped with dusley, and the tertiaries 
and their coverts having a subterminal dusky band, and broad greyish 
tips, producing a series gf three short bars, successively smaller to the 
front, and a trate of a small fourth band anteriorly : tail “arfd its upper 
coverts ashy-black, the former having a broad greyish-white bar, oc- 
cupying the third quarter from the base of its middle feathers, and nar- 
rowing and curving forward to reach the tip of its outermost feathers. 
Bill, black : legs, pinkish-red : and irides, yellow. Common on the rocky 
heights of the Himalaya, inhabiting near the snow line. 

According to Capt. Hutton, there are two races, if not species, con- 
founded under C. leuconota; vizt—the true /euconota, as figured by 
Gould, with the white of the Aind-neck spreading a considerable way 


“ down the back, and which (he informs me) is found only “ far in the 


mountains ;"’ and another, of which the description wholly corresponds 
with the Nepal and Darjeeling specimens which have served for the 
above description, and which Capt. Hutton states—‘“‘ inhabits the Doon 
all the year, but is there called ‘ Hill Pigeon,’ while the other is known 
to collectors as the ‘ Snow Pigeon.’ The Doon bird flies in small flocks 
during summer from the hills to the Doon in the "mprning, and returns 
to the hills in the evening.”’ If there be really any difference, however, 
between the birds adverted to, I suspect it must be merely one of age. 

Subgenus Patumnus, Kaup. Woop Piceons or Cusnars, These 
have feet well adapted for pershing, and ashorter tarse than in the 
preceding section, which also is “more nee towamls the knee. They 
nidificate and habitually perch on trees.* 

C. PALUMBUS, Lin. (Eurorean Woop Picron.) Upper-peatts brownish- 
grey, the head, cheeks, throat, rump, and upper tail-coverts, pure ashy, 
paler on the lower tail-coverts; fore-neck and breast vinaceous-ruddy, 
weaker on the belly, and albescent towards the gent : nape, and sides of 


* It should be remarked, that the European C. anas is completely intermediate to 


these two groups, in its form, colouring, habits, and nidification: it breeding sometimes 


jn the cavities of trees, sometimes in rabbit-burrows. 
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the neck and shoulders, glossed with changeable green and reddish- -purple, 

the former predominating above, the latter below ; and upon each side of 
the neck a great patch of subdued white, in general largely developed, 
very rarely reduced to a mere trace: coverts forming the edge of the 
wing, and impending the winglet, white, as is also the exterior margin 
of each primary ; tail grey at base, becoming blackish at its tip. Bill 
orange, with a white mealiness at the tumid base of its upper mandible : 
feet red: and irides light yellow. Length, segenteen by thirty inches; 
and wing nine inches and a half. ; 

This well known European species inhabits the north-western Hima- 
laya, as about Simla, and in the Alpine Punjab. 

C.(?) Exrurinsroni: Plilinopus Eiphiastonii, Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1832, p. 149: a Carpophaga, apud G. R. Gray. (Ner1teseray Woop 
Pigeon.) ‘* Upper-parts fuscous-brown ; the head, neck, and lower-parts, 
ashy ; nape black, the feathers marked with a white spot at tip; inter- 
scapularies ruddy; meck and breast* glossed with emerald-green, the 
rump with ashy; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Sth primaries, having their 
outer web emarginated. Irides ochre-yellow.” Length, fifteen or six- 
teen inches. : 

Il have had no opportunity of examining this fine species, but from 
the above description of its plumage, translated from Colonel Sykes’s 
brief Latin definition, 1 cannot help doubting exceedingly the propriety 
of arranging it as a Carpophaga, and as strongly suspect that the present 
is its true systematic station,» Colonel Sykes describes it to be *‘a rare 
bird in the Dukhun, met with only in the dense woods of the ghauts. 
Not gregarious. Stony fruit found inthe stomach. Sexesalike. Flight 
very rapid. ‘Ihe lateral skin of its tges is very much developed.” Mr. 
Jerdon has only noticed it ‘‘in the dense woods on the summit of the 
Neilgherries, in smell parves, or single. “It i is a retired and wary bird. I 
found various fruits,’’ he adds, ‘‘ and small shells, im its *tomach.” 

C, vuncunicoieis,dodgson, (mentioned in Mr. G, RK. Gray's samstcend 

of the specimens of Columbide in the British Museum). (Asuy Woop 


Pigeon.) Considerably smaller than the two preceding species ; and ge- 


neral colour dusky-grey,.much paler and faintly tinged with lake below, 
more or less whitish towards the vent, aod subdued white on the lower 
tail-coverts : tail blackish ; head, cheeks, and ear-coverts, pure light 
ashy, passing to whitish on the throat: the sides of the neck and breast, 


on 
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brightly glossed with the usual changeable green and reddish-purple, 

the former predominating ; and above thi the feathers are somewhat 

rigid, and black at base, with broad isabelline tips, whitish at the end, 

forming a large patch on each side confluent behind. Corneous portion 

of the bill, apparently pale yellow : and legs probably pink, but fading 

to amber in the dry specimen, of which colour are also the claws. Length 

of wing eight and a half to nine inches. Common in the wooded region 
“ — of the eastern Himalaya. ’ 

C. puntcea, Tickell, yf OR As. Soc. XI, 462.* (Pom fafour Woop 

- Piezon.) General colour deep vinaceous-ruddy, weaker below, and 

most of the feathers margined with glossy changeable green and amethys- 

> tine-purple, the former colour prevailing on the neck and sides of the 

breast, the latter elsewhere : whole top of the head, including the occiput, 

whitish-grey : alars and caudals blackish ; the primaries tinged external- 

ly with grey: upper and lower tail-coverts nigrescent: bill yellow at 

tip, its basal half blackish in the @ry specimen : “ irides, orange with a 

red outer circle : feet dull lake.””. Length, about sixteen inches; of wing 

Pree eight inches; and tail, seven inches. 

This handsome pigeon inhabits the hill forests of Central India, ality 
those of Assam, and would appear to be tolerably common in the Island 
of Ramree, Arracan. I have never seen it from the Himalaya. 

C. Honcsonu, Vigors, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1832, p. 16: C. nipalensis, 
Hodgson, Journ, As. Soc. V, 122.¢ (Seecktep Woop Piceon.) Above, 
dark vinaceous-ruddy, with white specks on the “medial” coverts of the 
wing: head and upper-part of front of, neck cinereous, with a vinous 
tinge in some specimens: rump, upper and lower tail-coverts, dusky- 
ash: tail ashy-black ; the great alars brownish-dusky, the first three pri- 
maries having a slight whitish outer margin in some specimens ; and the 
exterior wing-coverts are greyish : nape, sides,of neok, and lower parts, 
vinaceous-ruddy at base of feathers, margined (more pscaioste on the side 
of each feather of the breast) with vinous-grey, whieh irtcreases in quan- 
: tity upwards, till the surface of the plumage appears solely of this hue ; 
; while the dark vinous tint predominates more and more towards the 
¥ belly; the red portion of each feather appeara thus as.an obtusely 

puactse! wwe upon those of the breast, and on the feathers of the aaa 


rs 


_ | | * Type of Alsocomus, Tickell. 
B: J6es + Type of Dendrotreron, Hodgson. 
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is darker and acutely pointed, being there uniformly edged with the 
pale ashy margin. Bare orbjtal space livid : bill, purplish-black : “‘ irides 
hoary, or grey-white: legs and feet black-green to the front, yellowish 
elsewhere ; claws clear lively yellow.” Length, about fifteen inches, by 
twenty-five or twenty-six inches in alar expanse; wing nine inches to 
nine and a quarter. “‘ Female,” according to Mr. Hodgson, “! rather leas, 
and differing in having the .bluish-grey of the head less pale and clear, 
and in wanting. almost entirely the purplish tipge which adds so much 
beauty to cérfain parts of the plumage of the male, as efpecially the up- 
| per part of his back, and the lower part of his belly.” 

“This elegant species,’ continues Mr. Hodgson, ‘‘is found in the 
woods of the valley of Nepal. . It is very shy, seldom or never entering 
the cultivated fields for the purpose of feeding, but- keeping almost 
always to the woods, and living upon their produce, in the shape of 
grass, seeds, or berries.’”” It would seem to be not uncommon near 
Darjeeling: and Captain Wroughton‘informs me, that it is also tolerably 
numerous about Simla and Mussooree, where it frequents the pine 
forests.on the higher mountains, as Whartoo and the vicinity of Kotghur. 


They are generally seen in flocks of six or seven, makes are aepenny 


shy and difficult of approach, 

C: Hodgsonii is nearly allied to C. arquatriz of Southern Africa ; but 
is at once distinguished from that bird by its blackish bill, by the grey 
upon its head and neck, and by the reduced development of the nude 
space surrounding, the orbits. Another allied African species, is the 
C, guinea, Lin. (v. triganigera of Wagler). 


The DOLES= dies . 


- Are generally smaller and mose delicately formed, cwith the tail com- 
monly more or lesp lengthened and graduated, this latter character at- 
taining a high degree of development in certain groups of them, ‘The 
nearest approach toethe wood pigeons is exhibited by the North Ame- 
rican passenger doves (Ectopistes, Sw.), which are especially charac- 
terized by having a long, much graduated, and sharp-pointed tail, and 
powerful wings, of whish the first two primaries are equal and longest ; 
they have the true pigeon-like play of colours on the sides of the neck. 
The African Aina capensis has been generally placed near Jctopistes, but 
(90; far as can be judged from drawings,) would appear rather to approx- 
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imate certain of the -Macropygie of the Eastern Archipelago, as M. 
Reinwardtii. To the last named group, © one Indian species leit 
tains. x 

MACROPYGIA, Swiinse: Coceyzura, Hodgson. (Cuckoo-noves.) 

The species of this division are remarkable for their very broad, long, 
and much graduated, tail, and general Cuckoo-like figure. They chiefly 
inhabit the great Egstern Archipelago, a single species occurring in the 
Himalaya, and another 7 Australia. For the most part, they are con- 
fined to rocky upland forests, and subsist much on berries, often des- 
cending to the ground to pick up fallen mast and fruits : upon being 
disturbed, their. great broad tail shews to much: advantage, as they rise. 
The species of the Archipelago are very injurious to the pepper and 
other spice plantations; and their flesh is highly esteemed: for the table, 
from the fine flavour said to be imparted to it by the various aromatic 
berries on which they feed. 

M. ueprocrammica. Col. lept8grammica, Temminck, pi. col. 248: 
Coccizura tusalia, Hodgson, Journ. As. Soc. XIII, p. 936. (Rarep 
Cuckoo-pove.) Upper-parts dusky, with numerous narrow rufous bars 





‘on the mantle, wings, rump, and upper tail-coverts; tail more obscurely 


barred in the male: forehead, chin, and throat, whitish, tinged with lake : 
the occiput, neck, and breast, dul! pale vinaceous, glossed (less brightly on 
the breast) with changeable green and amethystine-purple: lower-parts 
yellowish-albescent, the under tail-coverts pale | buff; all but the four 
middle tail-feathers ashy, with a broad black subterminal band ; and above 
this band, the exterior web of the ongermost. tail-feather is whitish. 
Female having the tail barred with narrow rufous cross-lines, like the rest 
of the upper-parts; and the fore-neck and breast are similarly rayed with 
alternate dusky and pale buff. The tuil-feathers, more especially of the 
female, have their inner webs Tufous at base, -Billeblack : cere, orbits, 
and legs, red. Wings seven and a half to ante inches; middle tail- 
feathers the same, the outermost four inches and ashalt& °* — 

The above descriptions. are taken from a fine characteristic male and 
female: considerable variation of plumage occurring, as many specimens 
are in different degrees intermediate. This bird inhabits the eastern 


Himalaya, and is common at Darjeeling. — 
_TURTUR, caer: (Tar Tonrix-povEs) (G'hoogeo, Biaagels  Pachtah 
He ren Arracan. ) & 1s rays ial 
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Small and delicately formed tree-pigeons, with the tail moderately 
graduated, or merely rounded, having always broad grey, or greyish- 
white, tips to its graduating outer-feathers; neck devoid of iridescent 
sloss. They feed chiefly on the ground, upon*grain, small pulse, and 
oil-seeds ; assemble in small flocks except when breeding, and generally 
prefer groves and coppices which intersperse the open country, coming 
much into gardens,. where sometimes they may be seen nearly as familiar 
as domesti¢ pigeons. « In such situations thes breed abundantly, con- 
structing the slight platform nests common to all ‘arboreal Columbide ; 


and ir? warm climates, they have no special season for propagation, but 
produce alike. at all times of the year, the same as domestic pigeons. 


As compared with the large true wood pigeons, these birds are certainly 
much more terrene in their habits* ; but they grade towards the wood 
pigeons in Turtur picturatus (V. Dufresnii) of the Isle of France, which, 
however, is a true turtle-dove, having merely a larger bill than its con- 
géners. Their geographical range i§ confined to the Old World, inclu- 
sive of Australia; and the only Australian species (7. Aumeralis) is co- 
loured like the Geopelie ; which last are indeed but a sub-genus of the 
present group, consisting of smaller and more slender-formed species, 
with delicate rayed plumage, and which are confined in their distribution 
to the Malay countries and Australia.t+ 

T. nrsorrvus : Col. risoria, Lin. (Ka@lia@k, Kahaidk, Kahalaki, or Paar 
G'hoogo, Beng.; Dhor Fachtah, S. India.) (Grey TuRTLE-pove.) Uniform 
light grey-brown - the edge of the wing, and lower tail-coverts, pure 
ashy, somewhat deeper on the latter; head delicate pale vinous-grey, 
whiter on the forehead and throat; the nape and under-parts less ashy, 
and more vinaceous, passing to light greyish towards the vent ; a narrow 
black half-collar on the hind-nesk ; primaries dusky, with slight whitish 
margins bordering thei, tips; and closed tail uniform with the back 


‘e , o- = ; - 5e7 
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as ‘ Pdvinek Te —— ia). sehen =o 7st 
wi They resemble ‘the generality of more dove-like Gourine (as do also the Rock Pi- 
-geons), in having the outer toe shorter than the inwer ; which, accordingly, wuld indi- 
ate a terrene propensity. , , ities 

+ G. striata (¥. Col, sinica, malaccensis, bantamensis, §c.), common in _the 
“Malay countries, appears afso to inhabit the Mauritius. — Living specimens*are occa- 
onally brought to Calcutta, where | bave kept both it and T. humeratis ; and being 
miliar both, I do not agree with Messrs. Gould and G. KR. Gray in making 
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aboye, all but its middle feathers successively more distinctly marked 
with black about the middle, passing into greyish on the basal half, 
and to white on the terminal, successively more strongly pronounced. 
Irides crimson; bare orbital skin white; the bill black ; and feet dark 
pinkish-red.. Length thirteen inches by twenty ora trifle less ; wing six 
inches and a half, or sometimes rather more. 

Common and generally diffused, frequenting hedges and trees in the 
neighbourhood of cultivagion, and even low bush-jungle: it b esting more 
to be gregarious than the other species. ‘To the eastward, however, it 
seems to be unknown in Arracan. According to Mr. Strickland, the 
identical species occurs in Northern Africa; and it is likewise stated to 
inhabit the south-eastern part of Europe, as Hungary, Turkey, and the 
Islands of the Lower Danube.* In Southern Africa, it is replaced by a 
nearly allied species, the Col. vinacea, Gmelin, to which Mr. G. R. 
Gray refers 7. .erythrophrys of Swainson; while Mr. Strickland iden- 
tifies the latter with 7. risorius} and» considers 7’. semiforguatua of 
Swainson to be the vinacea.”’"+ Mr. Gray, again, does not mention semi- 


_torquatus of Swainson, but gives semiforguatus, Riippell, as distinct from. 


either. J. vinaceus is distinguished from 7. risorius, by its generally 
much darker colour, by having the under tail-coverts whitish instead 
of deep ash, by its much broader black nuchal semi-collar, and by its 
winglet and primary-coverts being dusky instead of pale ash-grey. It is 
also rather smaller than the Indian species; in which respect; and in the 
breadth of the nuchal half-collar, the common tame.cream-coloured (6r 
pale buff-backed) doves, which are abugdantly bred in captivity both in 
Europe and in India, agree with the South African, rather than with the 
wild Indian species. As for Swaingon’s two alleged species, I can identify 
neither of them satisfactorily ; his figuse of 7. erythrophrys, is evidently 
faulty in the colouring; but he speaks of ‘the ebelly, flanks, vent, and 
under tail-coverts, as ‘‘ clear cinereous,” which should distinguish it 
from T. vinaceus, while its ** broad black. semi-collar, margined by a narrow 
cinereous line,” instead of a slight greyish-white one, should equally 
L omeq 

© Bull. dev Acad. des Sciences de Saint-Petersburgh, W537, No. 46; as quoted in the 


Rev. Zool. par la Société Cuvieriénne, 1838, p. 293. 
t Vide Suickland, in dn. & Mag. N, Hf. is44, p. 38; Gray’s illustrated ' Genera 


of Birds’ ; ; and Swainson’s ' Birds of Wrest Africa,’ Vol. LL, Nat. Libr. 
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separate it from ¥. risorius ; agein, ““the orbits are naked and rich red,’’ 
“ which applies to neither of them : his: 7’. erythrophrys has the wing seven 


inches, and his 7’. semitoryuatus only five inches and a half: both the : 
Indian and South African species being in this respect intermediate, 7. : 
semitorquatus has, further, ** the belly, vent, thighs, and under tail-coverts, ; 


cinereous-white,” which agrees sufficiently with some specimens, appa- 
rently females, of 7. vinaceus, the (presumed) males, having at least the 
abdomen scarcely paler than the breast; but ‘ above all, the inner toe is 
one-twentieth of an inch /onger than the outer,” whilst ‘in erythrophrys, 
this proportion is almost reversed, or at least the inner toe is not even 
equal to the outer.” In both the Indian and South African birds, the 
inner toe is shorter than the outer. * 
Besides the’ common cream-coloured domestic race, a small albino 
variety is frequently bred in cages, in different parts of India, with wing 
measuring five and a half to six inches; but its form of tail and other 
proportions are as in 7’. risortus and 7. vinaceus. This bird is often 
interbred with the cream-coloured race, producing offspring of intermedi- 
ate size, and shade of colouring.* The coo'of 7’. risorius somewhat resem- 
bles the sound cuckoo, pronounced slowly, and with a pause between the 
syllables, the second being much prolonged and at first rolled. It may 
not unfrequently be heard in moonlight nights. © | 
 T. muminis: Col. humilis, Temminck: Asiatic Pigeon, Latham. J 
(Serotee Fachtah, Hind.; Golabee—or -rose-coloured—G'hoogoo, Tdmd- 
khitree—or copper-cup,—and I’ thitiyd—or brick-coloured—dove, Beng. ; 
Goodko—G'hoogoo ? i. e. dove,—-Scinde ; Gyo-leng-bya, Arracan.) (Rep 
Turtius-pove.) Much smaller and of a less elongated form than the 
last; and general colour fine vinous-red, weaker below; the head 
ash-grey, paler towards the forehead, and whitish on the chin; a 
black half-collar om the pape; the rump and upper tail-coverts dusky- 
ash; vent and lower tail-coverts white, the former tinged with ashy ; 
middle tail-Yeatherseash-brown ; the rest successively more broadly 
tipped with white, which spreads up the whole exterior web of the 
‘outePmost feather, and their basal two-thirds (more or less) blackish ; 
‘margin of the wing grey for the anterior as. the sipuipienig os and ‘ 


> 2 GA erwas FH , 
> 98, The CF Jungle Pigeon’’ of Latham would seem to be merely a ‘domestic variety 
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their coverts dusky, and the secondaries greyish-dusky. Irides dark 


brown; bill black; and. legs purplish-red. Length- nine. inches and 
a half; and of wing five and a quarter. Female rather smaller. The 
young nearly resemble the adults of 7’. risorius! except in their much > 
smaller size, their general darker colour, especially upon the head, and 
in wholly wanting the vinaceous tinge: in this state of plumage, they 
doubtless constitutg the supposed small race of 7. risorius, mentioned 
by Major Franklin. . 

The Red Tuartle-dove is generally diffused over the cSuntry, though — 
much’ less numerously than the grey one. It also keeps more to 
cover, frequenting groves and high thick hedges. Its coo is short and 
grunt-like. : - 

'T. seneGaALensis: Col. senegalensis, Lin.: C. cambafensis, Gmelin , 
C. egyptiaca, Latham; C. maculicollis, Wagler :—figured, but not well, 
and much aver-coloured, in Denon’s Egypt. (Tortroo Fachtah, Hind.) 
(Necknacep TurtTie-pove.) Bréwn above, the wing-coverts (except to- 


wards the scapularies). pure light grey; winglet, primaries and their 


coverts, dusky, the secondaries tinged with grey ; head, upper-part of neck, 
and breast, pinkish-vinaceous, paling below, and passing to white on the 
belly and lower tail-coverts ; the sides of the neck anteriorly (and mecting 
imperfectly in front,) adorned» with a large patch of furcate feathers, 
black at base, with a round rufous spot on each tip: in the living bird, 

these hardly appear at all when the neck is drawn in; and unlike the 
preceding species, there is no bar or other marking on the nape: 
tail graduated to the depth of an inch, and its feathers attenuate alittle 
towards their tips; the middle ool}. feathers are brown; the reat white 
for the terminal half or nearly £0, an and black for the remainder. Irides 
dark with a white inner circle ; bill blackish ; and legs lake-red. Length 


‘ten inches or ten and a-half, by Pectent incheay glosed wing five inches. 


This delicate little species abounds in most parts of the peninsula, — 
also in Western and Upper India generally, and it ¢nhebits the Rajmehal 
and Monghyr hills in Bengal; but in Lower Bengal, I have never 
seen or heard of it wild, nor does it appear to occur in the Himalaya, 
or in the countries to the eastward. In the peninsula, according 

to Mr. Jerdon, ‘it abounds both in low jungles, and near villages and 
re aiteiabedts, being found especially towards the north in every garden, 


- 
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and frequenting. stable- yards, e houses, &e."" Like 7. risorius, it is 
common to India and North Africa; and Mr. Strickland states, that 
it “inhabits the Turkish burial-grounds at Smyrna and Constantinople, 
which are dense forests of cypress-trees. It is strictly protected by 
the Turks, and it was with some difficulty,” he adds, “that I could 
obtain a specimen. It was perhaps originally introduced there by man; 
but now seems completely naturalized.”* ‘The cop of this species is 
low, subdued and musical, a dissyllabic sougd repeated four or five 


times succefaiely, and of which its Hindoostanee name Torfroo is a sort 


of imitation. 

Tl. Suratensis: Col. suratensis, Gmelin, founded on fa Tourtereile 
de Surate of Sonnerat: C. tigrina, Temminck: C. turtur, Lin., var., 
figured in Grifith’s ‘Animal Kingdom,’ vir. 290. (Chitroka Fachtah, 
Hind, ; Chanral G'hoogoo, or Telia G'hoogoo, Beng.; Kangskiri, Bhagul- 
pore; Chitla, -Upper Provinces; Lay-dyouk, Arracan.) (Sreckznep 
Turtre-pove.) Above blackish or dfsky ; each feather having two pale 
rufous terminal spots, which latter enlarge, and spread up each side of 
the feather, upon the wing-coverts, the blackish contracting to a central 
streak, with broad pale vinaceous lateral borders; edge of the wing 
light grey; head greyish, tinged with vinaceous, which latter prevails 
on the breast and under-parts, passing to white on the belly and 
under tail-coverts ; a broad half-collar on the nape, consisting of black 
feathers divergent at the tips, each tip ending in a small round white 
spot; tail broad and Graduated to the depth of an inch and a half 
or more, each feather attenuating towards its tip;°the middle tail- 
feather brown, the outermost greyish-white for nearly the terminal half, 
having the ‘rest black, and the other tail-feathers successively inter- 
mediate in their colouring. Iridgs dark hazel, surrounded by a reddish 


schlerotica ; beak dyll leaden-black ; and legs dark purplish-red. Length 
; twelve inches by sixteen and a half; of wing five machin and three- 


quarters : fensale rather less. 
_ A very familiar species, and generally diffused, both throughout India 


and in the Malay countries ; coming very much into gardens, even of large 


towns. It abounds ssi ‘more than 7. risorivs, in the vicinity of Cal- 
«ar Vas, te . il mbna ® os" a 
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cutta, where it inhabits every patch of garden; JT. risorius keeping 
generally a little away from houses. Its coo is musical and pleasing. 
Mr. Jerdon mentions having ‘' seen a nearly albino variety once or 
twice, of a pinkish-white colour throughout,” his species has been 
erroneously identified with the 7. chinensis (Col. chinensis, Scopoli, 
vel C. risoria, var. B, Latham), founded on /a Touterelle grise de la Chine 
of Sonnerat, by whom it is correctly figured. The latter is distin- 
guished by its larger size, having the wing and tail respectively «six 
inches long ; by the deep ash-colour, instead of white, of its lower tail- 
coverts; and especially by having the back and wings plain unspotted 
dark brown, with merely a slight tinge of prey at the bend of the wing 
only; the spotting of the nape is precisely similar. This bird inhabits 
China, and the Society possess a specimen of it from Chusan. 

T. meena: Col. meena, Sykes, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1830, p. 149: C. 
agricola, 'Tickell, Journ. As. Soc. 11, 581; very closely allied to, if not 
identical with, C. orientalis, Lath., founded on da Tourterelle brune de 
la Chine of -Sonnerat, which is certainly also C. gelastis, Temminck, p/, 
col. 550. (Kullah Fachtah, Hind.; Sdm G'hoogoo, Beng.; H'hulgah, 
of the Mahrattas ; Gyo-pein-doo-ma, Arracan.) (Fox-coLoURED ‘Turrie- 
pove). -Vinaceous-brown, lighter on the belly ; more or less ruddy, ashy, 
or even duskyish, above; the- rump and upper tail-coverts deep grey ; 
vent and lower tail-coverts lighter grey; crown and forehead more or 
less ashy, passing to whitish towards the bill; throat also whitish in 
some specimens ; on the sides of the neck a pateli of black feathers, mar- 
gined with greyish-white, forming a series of three or four lines of the 
latter hue; scapularies, and a greater or less proportion of the wing- 
coverts, black, broadly margined with rufous all round their tips; coverts 
of the secondaries pale bluish-ash, at Jeast in some specimens; winglet, 
and primaries with their covelts, dusky, the primaries slightly edged 
with whitish ; tail dusky-ash, its outer feathers successively more broad- 
ly tipped with whitish-ash, whiter on the outermost and beneath ; irides 
orange. Length about eleven inches and a half; of wing commonly 
seven ‘inches. | | 
_ ‘This bird is also pretty generally diffused thrgughout India, and occurs 
upon the Himalaya as a summer visitant, arriving in pairs towards 
the end of March, as I am informed by Capt. Hutton. Mr. Jerdon 
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observed it to be tolerably abundant in the forests of Goomsoor, 
south of Cuttack, associating in flocks of various sizes. It is enumerat- 
_ ed by Mr. Elliot, he dds, as found in the Southern Mahratta country ; 
but was not observed by himself in the forest of Malabar. In the Hima- 
laya, and in the eastern countries of Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan, it ap- 
pears to be plentiful. inhabiting alike the hills and plains; and it js 
common in the Bengal Soonderbuns. A Javanese specimen is rather 
large, and very dull-coloured; less vinaceousg, underneath, with more 
grey on thé Head, and less rufous margining the feathet’s of its mantle, 
than im any Indian specimen I have seen; nevertheless, the species js 
probably identical.* It is nearly allied to 7. auritus, Ray (Col. tur- 
ter, Lin.), of Europe, which it resembles in its manners, and in its coo - 
but is distinguished by its superior size; ‘‘ orange irides instead of 
yellow ; by the whole head (in some), neck, shoulders, breast and belly, 
being richer vinaceous ;: in the back and rump being ash, and vent and 
lower tail.coverts light cinereous,”’ &c* The specimens of 7. aurifus from 
India and China, mentioned by Latham, may accordingly be preeumed to 
have been of the present species. Another nearly allied dove would 
seem to exist in éa Tourterelle cendrée de I'Isle de Lucon of Sonnerat, 
upon which are founded Col. cinerea, Scopoli, and C. turtur, var. C, of 
Latham. Living specimens of the present species, and of the Grey, 
Red, and Speckled, Turtle-doves, also of the Ground Dove, and of Tre- 
ron phenicoptera and Tr. bicincla, are almost always : r seen for 
sale at the shops of, tht Calcutta bird-dealers. | 
(Medtevanthie»-~/Steconly known Indian Pigeons now wanting to the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, “Calcutta, are Columba Elphinstonii, and 
Himalayan specimens of C. palumbus ; also females of Trerov cantillans, 
and of Carpophaga insignis ; and good Specimens of Col. /euconota are ac- 
ceptable, as also of . pulchricollis. Of Species that require verification, 
there remain the Treron pompadora of Ceylon, and Psammenas Bur- 
nesii of the Western Deserts (?). Also Col, malabarica, Lath. (Colombe 
_brame of Temminck), founded on da Tourterelle d@ la céte de Malabar 
of Sonnerat. Size of Turtur risorius; head, back, and wing, pale ash- 
Ms) the neck and breast weak vinous-grey ; belly white; some oval 


seers bird is saaiatatas T. orientalis, (Lath.), and gelastis, (Tem.) ; the 
hota mde ponendoase for the ape. ; ! 
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black spots on the greater wing-coyerts. . Tail marked with white as in 
the other Turtle-doves. Bill, irides, and feét, red. Whether the Indian 
Carpophage ever lay more than a single egg in each nest, is also a sub- 
ject for investigation, 

April 4th, 1846. -* | E. B. 


Posrscnirr.—Some notes on the Indian Columbida, with which ft have been oblig- 
ingly favoured by Capt. Jickell, arrived too late torbe incorporated ip the foregoing 
paper, but may nevertheless bg advantageously appended to it. 

‘* Treron phoreni@optera. These birds are Very common throughou® the bigh stony 
barren parts of Singbhoom, and in the Mautbhoom district, confining themselves to 
the hurgoolur and peepul trees. ‘They breed in the@hick damp forests to the south- 
ward, towards Sumbulpoor, during the rains ; at which time not a single specimen ts 
to be found in these parts. The Ooriassell numbers of the young ones, which are taken 
to Calcutta.* 

‘Tr. bicincta. I killed a specimen of this bird, some years ago, in Singbhoorm, 
when firing into a fleck of the Common Hurrial: and | have more than once re- 
marked, in a flock of the latter, smaller individuals, which | have no doubt were inter- 
lopers of this species. It is exceedingly rfre here, for I have never obtained another 
specimen, ; ~~. 

‘Tr. sphenurus, This bird, the.Kookoo-fo of the Lepchas at Darjeeling, is there 
exceedingly common, but is not so extensively gregarious as the common Hurrial of the 
plains. ‘They frequent the highest trees, feeding on their berries, and running along 
the branches with preat agility. “The male has a most agreeable note, exactly resem- 
bling the music of a pastoral reed or pipe. - it breeds in June and July, making a 
large nest in high trees, deeper than that of the common Doves and Wood Pigeons. 
Bill, pale livid blue, nearly white at tip, and pale clear cobalt basally. The young 
resemble the female; and the ruddy tinge of the back and small wing-coverts of the 
male is not assumed until the second year. ft * A . 

“ Carpophaya insignis. Of this fine species, L killed a female (one of a pair, the male 
of which escaped) at Kursiong, towards the end®of the month of June. It is not com- 
mon. ‘The pair were perched on 4 small tree on the summit of the hill, feeding on 
berries, With which the crop of the female was filled. Voice, a deep short groan, re- 
peated—* woo-woo-woo.’ Length of this femgle seventeen inches, by twenty-seven 
inches in spread of wing; wing nine Paclres, lrides eri bill, dull lake, with 
blackish tip; legs dull lake. Back, scapularies, and @ify-c verts, full deep vinous 
ash-grey washed with cupreous, the latter pervading the tips and edges of the 
feathers. + . er 

" C. sylvatica. | have found these birds only in one part of my district,—in the jun- 
gies bordering on Midnapore. . They were in a party of eight or ten, perching on 
detached trees, in a wide plain of jungle-grass. The notes are deep and yentriloquous, 

' 7 
* All that I bave seen with the Calcutta dealers, were from the neighbourhood, and chiefly adults 
newly taken with bird-lime, 
* 4% L have observed this red to be less developed In some specimens ; but still suspect that more 
or less of it would be obtained at the first moult,— E. B, Rs 
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By the Oorias it is called Sona Aubootra {i. e. Golden Pigeon: it is also termed in 
some parts Burra (or great) 4urgial. } 

‘« Chaicophaps indicus. Common in the deep forests, always in the vicinity of 
streams ; and generally _ the ground, in the shelter of beds of reeds and rank Brass, 
When flushed, it takes a Short but exceedingly rapid flight, alighting as abruptly with 
a sudden plunge into the herbage; so that itis a most dffficult bird to shoot. Its fa- 
yourite food consists of the seeds of the castor-oil plant. 

Columba intermedia. Exceedingly common in Chota Nagpore, breeding in all the 
steep lofty rocks of that country, “ 

“C. punicea. Length sixteen inches, by two fect spreads wing cight inches and 
three-quarters. oe Bill greenish-yellow, with basal half livid. Iris amber-yellow, in an 
orange-red circle. Legs and feet dull lake. ‘The female is similar to the male, but 
rather smaller and duller in plymage, This species is not uncommon to the south of 
Singbhoom, going in smal! parties of four or five, and always along the banks of rivers, 
which are shaded by large forest-trees. Up and down these noble avenues, which 
the green shades of mingling boughs above, and the clear rippling stream below, pre- 
serve at all hours and seasons pleasantly cool ; these Pigeons fly, rarely taking, when 
disturbed, to the more open tracts distant from the streame In January 1842, | killed 
five specimens on the Bytarnee river in Singbhoom, They were feeding principally on 
the jamoou. ‘These birds feed chiefly inthe morning and again at evening ; and 
during the heat of the day, roest on the uppermost branches of the huge derris trees, 
common in that country. They are wary and difficult of approach,’’ 

The above excellent contribution from Capt. Tickell, exemplifies exactly what lL 
hope to be favoured with by many other correspondents —E. B. May 22nd, 1846, 
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A Fovurreentn Memoir on the Law of Storms in India ; being the Bay 
of Bengal, Ceylon, Malabar Coast, and Arabian Sea Storms of 29th 
November to 5th December, 1845. By Henry Propinoton, President 
of Marine Courts of Enquiry.e 


The Storms whieh are the subjects of this Memoir; are of very con- 
siderable interest, for taking their rise so near to the Equator as 7° North 
latitude, they travel®up on the usual WN. Westerly track, crossing the 
Island of Ceylon, the Southern extremity of India and the Laccadive 
Archipelago, are finally lost for us, in the Arabian Sea, the last notice 
“we have of them being«that of the ship Monarch, which met hers in lati- 
| ud 133° North, longitude 69° East. | 
‘This is the second instance of storms, which have been traced on the 
North side of the Equator, originating in so low a latitude, the first being 
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the Fyzulbarry’s, detailed in my Eleventh Memoir, which had a track 
to the NNW., while these of our present*Memoir have very distinctly 
one to the WNW. It will be remarked, that thesestorms appear to take 
their rise in about the same latitude North, as os in the Storm tract, to 
which I have eleewher®@* alluded, do on the South side of the Equator, 
and about on the same meridian, but our information is, as yet, too scanty 
to allow us to draw any inference from this coincidence. A matter 
of more present importance, is, that it is a track which lies much in 
the way of ow Steamers. It is partly on this accoutmty and partly 
that I was desirous of recognising by early publication, the kind, efforts 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, which has transmitted to me, 
through the zealous labours of its Secretary, Mr. Scott, the documents 
from the West of Cape Comorin: while to Capt. Biden I as usual owe 
most of those on the East, that I have deferred other labours in hand to 
investigate it. 1 must not forget to acknowledge here also the attention 
of Capt. Twynham, Agent for thesPeninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company ; Capt. Moresby of their Steamer, the Hindoostan ; 
Major General Cullen, Resident at Cochin; and Mr. Higgs, Master At- 
tendant of H. M’s. Naval Yard, Trincomallee, for their careful forward- 
ing of all the information they could collect. We have also another 
novelty in this storm, which is, that of a fine, well appointed Steamer, 
(the Peninsular and Oriental Navigation Company’s Steamer Hindoos- 
tan,) steaming through the Western verge of the Vorter, / and passing the 
calm centre with all the changes of the wind, Which She should have, 
and with the hurricane so violent as to blow away her boats, &c. lam 
much indebted to Capt. Moresby for his log observations and baro- 
metrical notes, which are of very great interest ; for in the execution of 
his duty, he has also, like Capt. Finck, of the Charles Heddle, performed 
a very valuable experiment for dur new Science, 

I have as usual given the authorities as closely abridged as pvussible, 
and finally omitting, for brevity’s ‘sake, the compgrative table, the va- 
rious considerations from which the track of the storm has been laid 
down. The documents begin with the log of the ship Caledonia, which 


‘had the storm farthest to the Eastward. - 


* Horn Book of Storms, p. 7, 2nd Edition. 
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Ship Cayndonta, Captain Buan. 


I have fortunately, two abstracts of this ship's Log : fortunately, 
because in the one there is evidently some grave oversight as to the ship's 
place, which on the 29th, is made 49’, and on the 30th, when she was “ 
becalmed at the centre of the hurricane, 68’ miles! to the Eastward of 
the one now printed ; which being in Capt. Burn’s hand writing, I take 
to be the correct one. It has also the advantage of Saves the barome- = 
trical observations. 





e 


Extract from Ship Carenonia’s Log Book; Bay of Bengal. Reduced to 
ciwil time. Forwarded by the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 


Saturday, 29th November, 1845.—Tbroughout a moderate breeze, from 
Southward and SE. with passing squalls, and constant rain. Latitude 
by account 6°50’ North, longitude 88° 30’ East; barometer 29.70; ship 
utider double-reefed top-sails, and reefed courses, as the weather looked , 
threatening. The two previous days we had much rain, and vivid 
bgbtning from the Northward and NW., and a heavy swell the last day 
from SW. 

From noon till midnight, a fresh breeze from South and SSE., with 
heavy rain at times, swell increasing. Barometer 29.70. Distance run 
from noon to midnight ninety miles. Course West, oe 

3Oth Nov.—) a. . Increasing breeze. Barometer 29.65. 

or Si 44. ™. Heavy gale, wind shifting from South toSE. Baro- —~ 
meter 29.50. : 
” 6 a.m. Increasing gale, wind continually shifting from 
South to SE., and back again ; a very heavy swell from 
SW. meter 29.50. 
” 7 4, u. Wind suddenly shifted to East, and increased to a 
“ werpheavy gale, whith obliged us to cut away the sails 
| “ig dMetoe os we-had eost,.end Ae gees ey Ip eerie. 
eee ss Beouthward. Barometer 29.50. — er igctal pate 8 
7 & 8-30 4. ay Gale at its height. Cenmaneanearas 
St ee ee campagne se ae ascgocr aaabye fal- 
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S0th Nov.—11 a. m. Suddenly fell calm. 
” Noon. Light airs from SWe cloudy appearance all round. 
Barometer (still falling) 29.34, a very heavy swell. 
Latitude by account 7* 0’ Nor, longitude by account 
85°%G0' East. 
- From noon till 6 r. mw. Light airs from the SW. and SSW., 
with cloudy weather and a heavy swell, UGarometer 


gradually falling. rato 
+ 6-30 vr. w«. Increasing breeze from the South. Barometer 
29.25. 


‘s 7-30 rv, w, Gale returned witlf all ite former violence, a very 
heavy swell from SW. Barometer 29.20. 
o 10-30 vr. «. Barometer commenced rising. Wind South. 
lst Dec.—1 a. m. Gale decreasing. Barometer 29.40. 
ms 4 a. mu. Gale moderating fast, and swell going down, wind 
drawing round from South to SE, Barometer 29.45. 


= 8 a. mw. Fresh breeze, a SE. Barometer 29.60. ad 
7 ap Noon moderate, breeze ESE., with cloudy weather. No 
observation. 


The following day we got observations, and found the longitude 
by account correct to a few miles, but the latitude by account was 
fifty miles to the Southward of observation, shewing we had experi- 
enced a strong set to the Northward. 

° Jon*® F. Bue», 

Bombay ; 91h February, 1846. - Commander, Ship Caledonia. 


Abridged Log of the Ship Avnt, Captain RASoxS, from the Mauritius, 
bound to Vizagapalam= Log reduced to ciytl ligne. 


On the 27th November.—The Alibi was at noon in latitude 3° 6’ 
North, longitude 90° 34’ East, with a five knot breeze from the South. 
) Throughout the 28th.—To noon on that day ¢ when she was in latitude 
6° 9’ North, longitude 90° 57’ Eaxt. She had strong steady South to 
SSE., winds, Intterly the weather rather unsettled, but at noon she had 
a lower studding-sail set. vr. m. the wind hauling gradually to the 
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Eastward, and at 6 r. wm. it wag, due East to midnight. Ship running 
eight knots to the Northward* 

29th November.—Wend EbN., and ship running to the North, seven 
and a half knots, to i: when latitude by observation 9° 8’ North, 
longitude 91° 0’ East, frequent squalls, and the weather very unsettled. 
Barometer at 29.45, pr. m. hard squalls and sea rising. G6 Pr. a. wind 
ENE., at 9, South, and decreasing, but the squalls heavier. Ship always 
running sev en and eight knots tothe NNW. | 

30th.—Mitricht and to noon, wind marked NE., intreasing again 
with tremendous heavy squalls, and weather very threatening. At 
daylight more moderate, and at noon latitude 11° 50’ North, longitude 
89° 32’ East. Barometer rising a little, and weather clear to the East, but 
dark and heavy to the Westward. p.m. and to noon on the Ist, strong 
NE. breezes. 

It will be clearly seen on reference to the chart, that this ship ran up 
between the 28th and 29th to the Edttward of the Caledonia’s Storm 
Circle, which was probably then forming. 


Abridged Log of the Ship Jutsana, Captain W. T. Woonnovuse, from 
the Mauritius to Madras. Reduced to civiltime. Forwarded by Capt. 
Bipen. : 

The Juliana at noon on the 27th November, was in latitude 5° 9' 
North, longitude 87° 50° East, with fresh breezes N. Westerly, threaten- 
ing weather and thigk misty rain, with a high confused sea from ENE. 
yr. mM. to midnight, wind N. Westerly to West, with the same weather, 
and a broken swell from the NE. At 10, wind varying from NNW. to 
West. Heavy rain all night. 

28th November.—Daylight wing had veered to SW., noon moderate 
with passing showegg. @dptitude 7° 12North, longitude 89° 3’ East. 
Pr. M.to midnight, gradually increasing to fresh gales ; and rain and wind 
veering from SW. to SBE. at 8 rv. a. ; dt 9 SE., at 10, East; at 12, ENE. 


(2914.—At 1 a.m. wind NEbE. At daylight “ increasing gales.” At 
ae m. NNE. and increasing to noon, when strong gales NNE, and a 
aoe 8° 5¢' North, longitude 87° 28’ E.* Atll a. M. 





senigie ! Pim to midnight, gale from NE. Sacael some Aaet Shige 
| : tat 4 Mae ‘Sea’ very heavy. — se vad alli 
* etn rasta Whe nt ging, ste ical soo this day. 
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30th November.—2 a. m. wind ENE. 8 a. mw. ESE. Noon latitude 
9° 34° North, longitude 86° 5‘ East. ».%s. moderating. 3 r. a. wind 
East, at 9 ENE. to midnight, when gale breakinggto windward with dark 
appearance to the SW. and vivid lightning. ] 

lst December. —Moderating. Noon latitude 10° 53’ North, longitude 
84° 53° East. 

This Ship's barometer was deranged. 


Abridged Note from the Log of the Ship Fyances, Captain Suarr, from 
FEingland (7?) to Madras, Reduced tocivil time. Forwarded by Captain 
Bipen. 
30th November, 1845,—Strong gale with heavy squalls and a high 

head sea, ship under three double-reefed top-sails, and fore-topmast stay- 

sail. Wind from WNW. to SW.,, Latitude by account 7° 42’ North, lon- 
vitude by account 86° 9° East, Pp. m. a heavy gale, and a dangerous 


-sbead sea from North-eastward. P. m. carried away the fore and main- 


topgallant masts. 

lst December.—Strong breeze and cloudy, latitude by account 9° 13° 
North, longitude by account 85° 41’ East. v. »«. more moderate through- 
out, with rain. 

2nd.—Latitude by.obseryation 11° 39’ North, longitude by observa- 
tion 85° 50' 15” East. . . 


— 


Extract from the Log Book of the Ship Mouvey. Forwarded by Captain 


« Bipex 
, - = - 


At noon 30th November, then in latitude 9° 50° North, longitude 
87° 10' East, with brisk gales from SSW. The geass ctom*henced to fall, 
a wild appearance, down royal-yards and all the gear. AtS rv. m. a sudden 
shift in a tremendous squall from East. At midnight, a severe storm 
attended with strong gusts, the sea making yp in heaps, causing the 
spp to lurch heavily and endangering the masts. At 8 a. m, Ist 
December, a heavy storm, wind veering from NNE, to East with heavy 


rain, ship now lying to under close-reefed main-topsail. Noon a heavy 
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gale EbN. at midnight, the gale weered to ESE. and became more mo- 
derate. Glass down in the hdight of the gale to 28.90. 


The following Memorandum of the Mouvry's Barometer, was obtained 
and forwarded to me, by Captain Bipen. 





Morley’s Barometer at commencement of gale, . 29.85 
Ditto midnight, 30th November, .. *% .. 29.30 . 
‘Ditto ditto, Ist and 2d December, 3 a. 28.90 ¥ 
Soon after the strength of the gale, Barometer rose to, 29.40 
and suddenly to, ..® 2 ie is cen ae.80 


Ship Myaram Dyaram. 


Capt. Biden, notes in a letter, that, the ship Myaram Dyaram, from 
Manilla to Bombay, put into Galle, having lost boats, cut away anchors, 
and thrown part of her cargo overboard, in a gale from the Eastward ig . 
9° North and 86° East, and this appears, by a letter from Capt. Faucon 
of the Frolic, to the Secretary of the Bombay Chamber, to have occur- 
red on the lst December. This vessel is also noticed in a letter from 
Capt. Twynham, at Point de Galle, as having had the gale at the same 
time as the Caledonia, and five feet water in her ho)d,* Weare thus un- 
certain as to the date pf the worst part of the storm with her. Capt. 
Faucon states it to hive begun on the 28th; the two ships, the Caledonia 
and Myaram having left the Straits together. 





ve « 





Abridged Log of the Ship Joun W ICKLIFFE, from London to Madras. fe 
Reduced tg civjl time. Forwarded by Capt. Biven. an 

On the 298k November.—From noon to midnight, the John Wickliffe 
was running “up fo the NbE. with a Tresh WNW. to Westerly breeze, 
Goins from five to ene knots, with a heavy head sea. - ne 


- 

















The Captain promised aecopy of the log to Capt. Twynham, but left without eer 
i Sing thresh tu aes hundred instances of the kind, we could not believe that, 
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On the 30th November.—Midnight tp noon, the wind is marked be- 
tween West and NW. and gradually decreasing to two and a half knots. 
Noon latitude 5° 43’ North, longitude 86° 15’ East, gvith a heavy head sea. 
P.M. wind West to WSW., at 5, NW., at 7, bN., and at 8, calms 
and variable, till at 9, light breeze sprung up from the South, veering 
a little to the West. At midnight, ship going four knots. 

On the ist December.—Fine Southerly and SS. Easterly breeze to 
noon, when barometer marked 29.80, latitude 7° 9’ Nofth, longitude 

85° 42' East. ‘he same breeze with cloudy weather to midnight. 


Ship Wittr1am Aspam’s Note frgm Capt. Bipex. ~*° 


The Ship William Abram, on the 30th November in latitude 4° 36" 
North, and longitude 90° 10‘ East, thermometer at 80°, and sympieso- 
meter at 29.65, had the wind from noon on the 29th, in light equalls 
from the NW. and at midnight and towards noon on the 30th, variable 
from the South, with squalls and beavy rain. 





Beninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Ship Hixpoostan, 
Capt. Moressy. From Point de Galle, bound to-Madras. 

I am indebted to Capt. Moresby for this very interesting log, which 

as it details a new experiment of high interest to us, that of a fine, well 

appointed and ably commanded Steam Ship, steaming through the centre 


of a hurricane, I have printed at length. 





. - 
Log of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigat®n Company's Steam 
« Ship Hrxpoostax. From Pointele Galle towards Madras. 





B ar: 


kK. 


= —_—_—_—_—— ars 


Courses. Remarks, Monday, Dec. Ist, 1845. 


H. 








F. | Winds, &c. 


NNW. 


m8 M. Fresh breeze and cloudy. 

, ih yee 6 fathoms. At 2, 
Canopus 6° 27’ North. At 
ad, sound “ded i in 60 fathoms, no ground. 
At 5-30, ar the land to the NW. 
At 6, saw the Basses rig ht a head, distant 
about 2 miles, Sanka: out to ENE, At 
6-20, sounded, no bottom at70 fathoms 

when Saddle hill bore N N W.,Chimne 
hill NW 


Zz 
ae 
~ 


latitude 


- and the middle of the 
Basses W. At 8, —, weather ; 
visited ship—equally appearances. At, 
it, eee SED UOOOR, squall of wind 
and rain, with th hick uncomfortable 
weather. Found we have experienced 
a current of 46 miles against us, 
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Distance Steamed, 





Courses, 


Kast. 
North. 
East. 
North. 
NbW. 


ss 
ee 


NNW. 


Distance Steamed. Longitude. 


s. 
** 
*2 


NNW. 


** 
7 
** 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
2 
3 
S 


F. | Winds, &e. 





SUNN AAGAMOo w ve 


. 


; 


= f6bGe25668886 


DOOD nengeanwn w 


Longituge Chronometer. Latitude Observation. 


Various courses, 140 miles, 82° 10’ East. - 6° 50’ North. 





Bar. 
279.69 | Pp. mM. Hard squalls from Northward 
with heavy rain. At 3, passed a small 
Brig standing tothe Southward. At 
>» hands employed lashing and se- 
29.64 |curing every thing on deck and be- 
29.60 |low. Carpenteys screwing the ports and 
29.50 eacawaye ine At 8, fresh gale and 
29.00 [heavy censtant rain, Well, 24 inches. 
29.00 | 11-30, strong gale With a heavy swell 
28.90 [from NE. shipping a great quantity 
of water, put fresh gaskets on all the 


+} 28.90 isails. Midnight, shipped a sea in the 


saloon through the stern ports. 


—eoE EOS 


Bar. | Remarks, Tuesday, Dec. Ind, 1845. 














€ 

28. 90 A. mM. Wind lulled suddenly and 
28.90 (shifted round to the Southward, and 
»g oo |blew a perfect hurricane, veering gra- 

; dually to the S. Eastward. Ati, run- 
29.25 (ning before the wind and sea, the star- 
29.40 |board jolly boat’s davit broke, the 
29.54 |boat hanging only by the port tackle 
29.61 jand stopper, cut it a drift as it was 
29.62 | beatin eavy against the stern, At 
29.62 |1-20, the starboard cutter was lifted by 
29.62 |the wind and thrown up on the top of 
29.64 |the awning stanchions, and its own da- 
29.64 |vits, secured it as well as possible. 


Well at2a.™.3inches. Lat. ObseFbation. 
SABRE 3 ESE TR ETE TR LI I RIL CB eh aT ap SIDES 4 Fa Na nS 
Various 140 miles. Long. by act. 82° 20‘ East. No observation Lat. by act. 8° 4i' N. 
nnn neat dtE Sa ySSS SSS nS 


wu) 


v9.74 f At 2, the chocks of the fore yard 
: earried away, secured the yard with 
fresh lashing. At 4, strong gale witha 

heavy following sea, wind veering from 

” South to SE, Carpenters with seamen 
lsecuring and mailing the skylights, &c. 


29.80 |At daylight got the starboard cutter in 


board and secured, she is almost knock- 
ed to pieces. At 8, moderating. At 9, 
squally, noon squally with rain. Car- 

. |penters fitting dead-lights, openin 
ports, &c. At 4, stron e b 
ually 






29.80 \cloudy rain. At 8, sq from NE, 
visited ship and found allright. Mid- 
night, ofa variable from the SE. 


, 











_ 
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H. | Courses. | KR. | F. | Winds, &c. emarks, Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, 1845. 

















SS foo ot ~< — 

lie NNW 8 4 NE toSEkE.| Well. A. Me Maferate, wind with a heavy 

SE. swell 

2 *f 5 le 

3 * 5 4 oe . At 2, lat. by Canopus 10? 25’ North. 
4 i. 8 4 ae Dry.) At, ditto, Sirins, 10° 24 North, 

S ** 5 4 East. se Daylight thick hazy weather. At 
6 ee 8 4 | 8, moderate weather. 

7 =i si 4 | . 

8 « 8 4 os Dry. 

9 ** 8 4 \2 | . 
10 .* 8| 4 ESE. a 

M1 ee 8 a 
12 8 4 ° 





Captain Moresby remarks in a letter to me, that ‘‘ during the first 
part of the hurricane, the atmosphere felt very close and warm.” 


ShipeF Rances. 


Captain Biden has furnished me with an extract from the log of the ship 
Frances, from Colombo to Madras, which vessel was on the 29th No- 
vember, in 6° 4’ North, and on the 2nd December in 11° 39’, but has no in- 
tervening observations or latitude by account given. She was proba- 
bly, Capt. Biden says, about sixty miles from the Ceylon shore, She 
evidently ran up just before the storm reached that meridian, having had 
strong SE. and Easterly gales on the Ist and 2nd. 


Ship Carnatic, bound to Bombay. From the Bumbay Chaméer of 
Commerce. 


This ship was standing in to,sight Cape Comorin, and at noon on 
the 1st December was in latitude 4° 25’ North, longitude by chronometer 
78° 43’ East, her barometer 29.70, sympiesometet 29% 50, and thermometer 


-84°, with a moderate breeze from, the North, cloudy, light rain, and a 


heavy head swell. eBy midnight the wind had veéred to the Westward, 
(I suppose about NW. ?) 

2nd December.—Daylight increasing North Westerly breeze, latitude at 
noon 5° 21‘ North, longitude 79° 33’ East, barorfieter 29.66, sympiczome- 
ter 29.16, thermometer 51°. r. Mt. Fresh breeze from the Westward, and 
unsettled weather with a confused sea. At 8 r. mt. to midnight, The same 
wind at SW. 
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At noon on the 3d.—Latitude 6° 46’ North, longitude 78° 29’ East, 
barometer 29.80, sympiesométer 29.20, thermometer 84°. 


—_—_—_— el 
Ship Botton, ee, % Davipnson. From the Bombay Chamber of 


Commerce. 


This ship was also like the Carnatic, standing in to sight Cape Comorin, 
and the abstract from her log is given in a tabular fortN, which I print be- 
low. It appears that like the Carnatic, she ju%t felt the, South-western 
quadrant of the storm, which was wrecking the Flarist at ‘Tuticoreen in 
its passage over the Peninsula. 


Extract from the Log of the Ship Bouton. 























gol gest eli 
| = = = 
paeee = 54 =I : 2 -- Remarks. 
2 g 3 |a+ wee ot 
— ond = — 5 a 
=e ete ° ©. Fresh winds and cloudy. 
Ist Dec. | 4 40 N.| 77 c7 E. | 29.90) 83 NNE Ship 43 miles West of ac- 
count. 
First part light airs, lat- 
2nd , | 550. | 77 24 29.80 | BA | W.toNW. | 2°eF part Reavy squalls of 
ve and rain, weather 
very unsettled. 
hae severe = hye 
90 ¢ ‘ With torrents of rain, iat- 
ard, | 77 77 «10 29.60 | 83 | W.toN. Si part calm, 


Found the current to 
3 have set these last ‘24 


Ath 5,278 77 Ale 29.80 | 52 | Calms. hours S$. 50° E., 42 miles. 


r 


Ceylon and the Southernepart of the Peninsula of India. 


We now take the data which relate to the passage of the storm over 
Ceylon and the Southern extremity ef India. These are mostly but 
detached notes, but will enable us to trage the vortex pretty accurately ; 
as to time at least™to tite Malabar Coast. It will be recollected that 
we had the jog of the Hindoostan Steamer off the Eastern Coast of 
Ceylon, steaming thrdugh the Eastern verge of theeentre, a little after 
midnight of the lst and 2nd, being then about thirty miles from the 
iss and to the ESE. “1 Baticolo. 


Se td Bipzs, “Master Attendant of Madras, says :— 


«The Master of the War Steamer Spiteful says, it blew hard at Trin- 
atte on the li sont tekun’ arene: blown 
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down, but the fury of the gale was to tye Southward, and what is very 
remarkable, is, that although the strength& of the hurricane was about 
the Hindoostan's position, yet a vessel arrived atfI'rincomallee that was 
off the Basses on the Ist, and she was perfettly becalmed, yet the 
Ceylon paper states, that it blew hard at Point de Galle. ‘The Master 
teould not tell me the range of the Spiteful’s barometer. However, the 
reports I send you, shew that this gale extended from several degrees 
Fast of Ceylon, across that Island to Tuticoreen, Tinevelly, and Oota- 
camund on tite Neilgherries, and to Quilon on the Midlabar Coast, 
where I suspect it Was confined within a narrow compass, in g North 
and South direction. It was squally off Calicut, but was scarcely felt 
at ‘Tellicherry. The H. C. Sloop of War Coote, struck on the reef off 
Calicut on the Ist, and the foul weather on the 3rd broke her up. 

“We were apprehensive of bad weather here, as the surf was high 
with a turbulent sea, heavy clouds all gathering in the SE. and as 
a ship came in from the Northward on the 2nd and experienced very 
fine weather, and our Steamer the Hindoostan had not arrived, I was 
clearly of opinion, that she had encountered a gale to the Southward, 
and so it proved to be the case. We had very threatening weather 
on the 16th, I prepared the shipping by signal to “ prepare to slip and 
put to sea.”” Barometer fell from 30° to 29° 88’, however, although the 
clouds portended wind and rain, we had but little of either. On the 
25th and 26th, barometer ranging from 30° 10’ to 30° 18’, we had the 
heaviest fall of rain we have experienced this Year, arfd serious alarms 
are happily relieved by that providential downfall, but how are we 
to account for such a dense atmosphere, and so much rain, without 
the mercury indicating so great a change? The sympiesometer also 
rose a day or two before, and Cbntigued steady—there was but little 
wind throughout, the weathe® was close and the thermometer higher 
than usual at this season, viz. from 78° to gf, 

“A large ship under jury masts was seen off ‘Tyincbmake on the 19th 
instant. Capt. Mattland steamed out of the harbour at daylight, on 
the following day intending to offer assistance, but the stranger was 
out of sight, and the Spiteful having but few coals, and none in store at 
Trincomallee / Capt. Maitland was reluctantly compelled to put back. 
The ship Robert Small, homeward bound, sailed from these roads on 
Saturday evening the 29th, and must I think, have run right into the 


» 





connnit a 
> 
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heart of the gale, as she started with a fresh NE. wind. However, she 
is ably commanded and well ‘managed.” 

Capt. Brpen in am additional note adds—‘ Capt. Maitland, H. M. 
Steam Vessel Bis Berets that the gale was severe at Trincomallte 
on the Ist instant, and that a complete hurricane ‘raged at Baticolo and 
to the Southward. Ceylon papers of the 13th instant, report, that the 
gale though brief, was very severe at Point de Galle on the night of the 
lst, and during the 2nd instant. . , 

‘« The shipy Caledonia from Singapore to Bombay, has also put in at Galle, 
having Jost top-gallant masts, top-sails and fore-sdil, and quarter boats, 
and thrown part of her carg§ overboard, ina heavy gale from South, SE. 
and East, on the 30th ultimo, in latitude 7° North, and longitude 88° 
Kast. 

“At Tuticoreen the ship Florist, loading for China, was wrecked on 
the night of the 2nd instant, on a reef off Tuticoreen. 

“ The gale was violent at Quilon or the night of the 2nd instant, and 
at a. m. of the 3rd instant several Dhonies were driven on shore, 
and beat to pieces. The Charles Forbes encountered the gale off 
Anjengo, and the time verified by her log may be considered as more 
correct than that which is reported from Quilon. 

“The hurricane raged with great violence at Tinevelly and at Oota- 
camund, but I have not been able to obtain the ranges of the baro- 
meter.”” C. Bipen. 


. °. 
« 


From Mr. Hiceas, Master Attendant of Trincomallee, 


I have the following register of the weather from the 30th November 
to the 3rd December, but have alterefl the letters which designate the 
weather to words, ag the former are not generally understood. 

Mr. Higgs, says in his*letter to me, “during the night of the Ist 
and morning ef the 2nd instant from ‘Frincomallee on the road to Kandy 
-1 a SE. direction, a vast number of large trees Were blown down so 





as to obstruct the road, and at Habboneme, fifty miles distent, the tra- 


yellers’ bungalow was blown down; there has not been a settled gale 
~ : 

of wind at Trincomallee for the last eleven years, but we have frequently 

had in the months of November and December, a heavy swell rolling 

in from the NE. when there have been gales in the Bay of Bengal, 
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a I a =e 
= . = 
7. EI ‘. P “ = th November, 1845. 
© <a 
a3 E E 5 E 3 | Remarks. , 
ao | & oe \|n | = =| 
29.79 73 N oe 5 : -- |Cloudy and blue sky. 
29.80 | 81 is 5 of 
9982 | 79 |NNE.| 5 et .. |Overcast and squally. * 
29.82 82 N KE. 2 es ** Rice a and blue skv. 
29.76 82 eo | 8 ee ee } A high sea from the Eastward. 
29.76 | 81 © S | 
29.76 BU e. o,° -» Overcast. 


| 


: Thermometer. 





Strength. 





aaa a ™ eS aso a 4 a © 


| Weather. 


- 


z 
& lst December, 1845. 
dj Remarks. 
3 - ; 
a 
* Overcast and squally. 
.. |A very high sea in the offing 
(from East.) 

“s Rain in showers. 

a®* é& 

Blue sky and cloudy. 

= «+ 


.- | Violent gusts with rain. 


** Ragin. 
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Baticolo and Tutjcoreen. 

From the Colombo Observer of the 18th and 18th, I collect the 
following notices of the storm at the above nam places, the notice of 
the 18th is a well written letter, evidently by a ofireful observer at Bati- 
colo, and I have used the other notices only to supply a few words. 

Batticaloa.*—This place was visited by a most fearful hurricane on the 
night of the lst instant. The day had been very wet and stormy with 
squalls from the NE., but this was considered as no more than the 
usual monsoon* However, about midnight, it began to Blo& with great 
fury from the NW., or along the coast, with heavy rain. About half-past 
2 a. at. of the 2nd, the wind shifted round to the opposite quarter, and 
after a short but ominous lull, blew with truly terrific violence from 
the South and SE., occasioning wide spread, and almost universal, 
destruction of trees and native houses, and even of bungalows. The 
roaring and hollow moaning} (as noticed by many) of the hurricane, the 
incessant dash of the rain, and a cOmplication of other noises, were most 
dismal, but in fact even the crash of thousands of falling trees could 
not be distinctly Aeard, though it must have added to the general uproar. 
No body could say if it thundered, dut a great light was observed at 
one period of the storm, which probably was caused by some electric 
explosion. The hurricane did not extend to the country at the most 
Southern extremity of the lake of Batticaloa. 

Tuticoreen.—The effects of the gale are thus described in a letter 
dated the 4th instant (December.) ‘The gale commenced about 8 P. ar. 
(the date is not given, but in the paper of the 15th, the Florist is said to 
have been lost on the night of the 2nd,) and raged with unremitting fury 
till 3 a. w., after which it abated, and about sunrise there was a compa- 
rative calm, The wind was from SK. accompanied with torrents of 
rain, During the night the ship Fiorist, of 588 sons, was driven on 
shore. 

For the following observations from Palamcottah? Cothin, "Trevandrum, 
Quilon and Alleppy, 1 am indebted to Major General Cullen. 


« * This isno doubt the correct spelling, but Horsburgh, and all the charts use Baticolo, 
‘ " 


which I have therefore preferred. | 

+ L have noticed this before (VIIth and XIth Memoirs, and Horn Book of Storms, ) 
there is no doubt that it does occur in hurricanes very frequently. Is it an electric 
phenomenon, analogous to the remarkable rumbling which, proceeds a hail storm 
in India, and often in Europe? be 
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Register of the Barometer at Cuchin, during the Gale of the 3rd Decem- 











1845. 


Time. 








November, 29] 9) 4- ™- Hb 


December, 


At Trevandrum. 


moun o 
. 





Bar. Ther. 
a 
uz 
52 
Bad BIk 
“960 Ble 
“290 SU 
“Gs RY 
“B54 81 
“B72 Sis 
“874 Su 


the 3rd a violent gale from 2} to 3: 


menced with greater violence, than ever, 


Dew 
Date. Time. Bar. | Ther. Mt b 
Basie! < 
e 1845. . ° 
Nov. 29) 94 a. m.| 30°232) Sl 64) 
+* a0) $ ae “190) Bi, 65 
Dec. || 94 ,, “200; S804 64 
eee | a ‘144; 881i 67 
oo))0Ces | a bb 050) Bish 67 
. 81.68 , )29-380) 77 x 
h * 6 ** “964 76 72 
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sore ie Vee he ORS)" 97 x} 
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ber, 1845, i 


Kemarks. 








Generally dry Easterly *wihds, as shewn 
by the dew point. 


Violentale from NE, 

Ditto ditto, increasing. 

Slightly moderated and more Easterly. 

Moderating, EbS. 

Strong mate with occasional violent gusts 
East and SE. 

Wind moderate ditto ditto E. & SE. 

Breeze moderate ditto ditto SE. & 5. 

Strong wind again ditto ditto SE. 

Ditto ditto with heavy rain from SE, 

Moderate breeze ditto ditto SE. 

Kather strong ditto ditto SE. & 5. 


Moderate breeze SSE. | 
Ditto ditto Southerly and 5S Westerly. 
Ditto ditto Southerly and 5 Westerly. 


Breeze Southerly- 


> , 


About one inch of rain fell from midnight on the 2nd to"noon on the 3rd, 


Barometer at Trevandrum. 


Remarks. 


————— Eee ee aS 





Three inches of rain. 
.) J 


—It appears to have blown very strong, at La. wm. of 


abated from 3 to 34: when it recom- 


and continued till about day- 


. 
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At Quilon.—The Master Attendant writes that—‘* The gale commen- 
ced at 10 p. a. of the 2nd, and continued till 7 a. a. of the 3rd.” <j 

Al seesaw “ese Attendant writes—‘‘ A gale of wind with 
some rain commenceé at this place about midnight on the 2nd, which 
continued till daylight on the 3rd, when it blew a perfect hurricane. 

At Cannanore.—A correspondent writes—* The gale on the 3rd com- 
menced here as far as I can remember, about 8 g. m., and lasted till 
about | p.m. At first from NE. and East, and latterly from SE. and 
SSW. Hardly any rain fell.” , 


¢ 
*~ 





Remarks on board the Ship Fatzx Rouananny, Tuomas Stewart, Com- 
mander. From the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. Reduced to civil 
time. 


December 2nd.—Light SE. breezes and cloudy.—Midnight. Squally ; 
wind veered to the Eastward, in twenty-six fathoms off Cadiapatam 
Point. Barometer 29°95.—r. m. Wind WNW., a fresh breeze, and 
cloudy, with constant rain.—Sunset. Barometer 29°80: dark cloudy 
weather: wind increasing to a gale—At 9 Pr. m. Barometer 29°70: 
strong gale from the SW.: a high confused sea: lying to under close- 
reefed main-topsail: thirty-three to thirty-five fathoms.—Midnight. 
Violent squalls from the Westward with heavy rain, lightning from the 
Eastward. Barometer 29-50. 

3rd.—At 3 a.m. Barometer, 29°45: the wind veered round to the 
Southward.—Noon. Calm and sultry weather: off Cape Comorin: 
twenty-nine fathoms. Barometer 30°5.—Pr. M. Wind NNE,: light 
breeze and clear weather. fn cae 

4th.—Noon. Cafe Ceworin NE.: after which fine weather. 

. © 


— ns - 





Abstract of the Log of the Ship Cuarces Fornes, Captain WI1xxs ; 
from China bound to Bombay. Civil time. From the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. 
December 1st 1845.—a. ». Light Northerly and NNEasterly airs and 
hazy weather.—Noon, Winds ENEasterly: Latitude 7° 52’ North; 


- 
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forty-six fathoms water.—r. m. Windsdight and veering to the South- 
ward and South-westward.—Midnight. “Light NWesterly winds and 
fine weather. 

2nd.—a. mu. Light Northerly and NEasterly wilds and fine weather.— 
Noon, Winds variable and light; Latitude 8° 48’ North: twenty-six fa- 
thoms.—r. a1, Calms with occasional light variable airs.—Sunset. Wind 
NW. and increasing ; the weather very unsettled ; heavy clouds hanging 
over the land with lightging.—At 8. Light breeze and cloudy, with rain ; 
tacked off shdre.—At 9. Increasing breeze with squails : Barometer 
29°80: Sympiesometer 29°20.—At 10. Hard squalls with a heavy swell: 
Barometer 29°75: Sympiesometer 29°12.—At 11. Wind NNW. and 
increasing, and sea rising.—Midnight. Blowing a perfect gale NW., and 
high sea. Barometer 29°62: Sympiesometer 25°90. 

3rd.—a. m. Hard gale with severe squalls, and high sea.—At 2. Hard 
weather with thick heavy rain: Barometer 29°56: Sympiesometer 28°86. 
—At4. Wind veering to WNW. and Westward: the topsails blown 
from the bolt ropes, leaving the ship under bare poles, the sea running 
very high: Barometer 29°50: Sympiesometer 28°78.—Daylight. The wind 
veering to the South-westward. Wore ship and set the mainsail; ship 
labouring much in the high confused sea, the rain ceasing.—At 7. The 
wind lulling at times, and weather clearing over the land, but a very 
high confused sea; the ship pitching and labouring much, in which we 
carried away flying-jib-boom, spritsail yard and dolphin-striker, and stove 
in the jolly boat, hanging at our stern: Barometer 29°70: Sympieso- 
meter 29°0.—At 8. Wind decreasing at SSW.: enabled to bend new 
sails, and to set the fore-topmast staysail, and storm mizen, to steady the 
ship: Barometer 29°86: Sympiesometer 99-16.,—At Noon. Weather much 
more moderate with less sea. Latitude 5° 58’ North; in forty-one fathoms 
water.—P. mM. Decreasing SWesterly, and Southstly breeze, and fine 
weather.—Sunset. Light Southerly breeze and fine: Barometer 29°56: 
Sympiesometer 28:20,*—Midnight. Land breeze, lisht and variable. 





Ships along the Malabar Coast, and Magnetic Storm at Bombay. 


By the zealous care of Mr. Scott, Secretary to the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, I have been furnished with several logs of ships along the 


a : » 
* The Sympiesometer is always 0°50 to 0:60, below the Barometer. 
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coast, shewing how they were just on the Northern range of the storm 
on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Deéember: the 2nd and 3rd being, it will be 
recollected as above, the day of the Charles Forbes’ storm, and the 3rd 
of that of Cananore, ®& latitude 11° 52}' North. I note these for 
brevity’s sake, in separate paragraphs, 


The Recovery, Capt. Johnson, on the 2nd at nopn, was in latitude 
12° 29’ North; in forty-one fathoms water. Her barometer, a French 
one, at twenty-seven inches eleven lines, (equal to 29°76°English) hay- 
ing fallen to this, from twenty-eight inches one line, French (29°94 
English.) From the Ist, during the day, had the land and sea breezes, 
but at midnight it was dark and cloudy. 

December 3rd.—Dark cloudy and variable.—Noon. Strong wind with 
heavy head sea from the NW. Latitude 12° 57’ North; in forty-one 
fathoms water, wind NE. Barometer twenty-seven inches ten lines 
French (29°67 English) and in a note from Capt. Johnson says, *‘ usually 
on the coast at this season, twenty-eight inches two lines, French (30°03 
English).—At 3 rv. m. A sudden squall with change of wind to the 
SSE. and very threatening appearance; by midnight, clear again. 

4th.—1 a. at. Fresh breezes, cloudy, and heavy following sea from the 
SW. which continued to noon, when in latitude 14° 53’, North; and 
forty-five fathoms water; strong SSW. sea. No barometer marked this 
day. . 

5th.—Dark cloudy dnd unsettled, but light winds with strong swell 
from the SW, and acloudy wild appearance. Latitude 16° 40’; in forty- 
one fathoms. Barometer twenty-seven inches ten lines, (29°66 English.) 





Ship Charlotte. —Her Commander says in his note. From the Ist 
to the 4th instant. Randegd sea breezes prevailed with hot sultry wea- 
ther during the day, and cloudy with heavy dews during the night. On 
the morning of tht 4h, the wind fréshened up at North and continu- 
ed freshening till-noon, when it veered round to the NE. Sacrifice 
Rock then bearing NbEjEast; distant about sik miles (latitude about 
11° 24’ North) in soundings of from sixteen to seventeen fathoms.—At 
3 yp. «x. The wind increased to a fresh gale at East, running before 
it under our topsails;, the clouds dark and disordered, going from East 
to SE.—At 6 rv. m.—The wind moderated to a fresh steady breeze, 


om 


-_ 
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made all sail, running along the land in goundings of nineteen to twenty- 
two fathoms. At10 at night, the wind wore to the SE. and continued 
a steady breeze at South to SE. all next day. Fhe 5th when at noon 
St. George’s Island, bore NNE}East. Latitudg observation 15° HY 
North ;> distance off slfore about ten miles; the weather moderating, but 
very hazy: the barometer and thermometer showed no symptoms of any 
change during the strength of the breezes: the latter part of the 5th 
decreasing winds with cloudy weather, with a cross turbufent sea. 
= 
o ; Barque Marcuroness or DovGuas. : 


Had fine weather from the 2nd instant ; Matitude 14° 14’ North, longi- 
tude 73° 34’ East, to the 4th instant in latitude 15° 43’ North, longitude 
73° 27’ East. The winds moderate.and light from NE. to NNW, and 
latterly SE, 


Ship Eapu or CLARE. 


Fine, land and sea breezes, from the 2nd instant; latitude 14° 38", to 
the 4th instant, 16° 17‘ North, while passing the Coast. 


BomBay,. 
The recent Magnetic Disturbance, 


‘The Hurkaru, in copying the letter we received sometime ago from 
Professor Orlebar, describing this phenomenon, makes the following 
observations, which we commend to the notice of the learned Professor 
himself, and all others interested in Meteorology. 

«« We extract from the Bombay ‘Courier a letter from Professor 
Orlebar, in charge of the Observatory at Bombay, descriptive of a re- 
markable magnetic disturbance,-*“* a magnetic storm,’ Which was indi- 
cated by the apparatus unde? his care, on the Jnorning of the 3rd 
instant. The Professor remarks that ** it wifl probably appear that this 
week has been accompanied with remarkable phgnomena on every 


- quarter of the earth.”” May not this unusual disturbance of the mag- 


netic fluid have been imssome way connected with the rotatory hurricane 
which was experienced by the Hindoostan off Ceylon, on the Ist and 
©nd instant, and which, travelling to the NW. might have been suf- 
ficiently near Bombay on the 3rd to produce the phenomena observed by 
Professor Orlebar 2?” "—Bombay Courier ; Decembér 30th. a. 








e 
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Ship Joun Brown, R. Bragws, Commander. From the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 

From the log of this vessel, of which the track will be seen on the ’ 
chart, it appears that gn the 3rd and 4th December, she was running in 
to the ENE. ; towards, and in the passage betweef, the head of the Mal- 
dives and the Southern Laccadives, and that on the 4th at noon when 
with the Charles Forbes, the weather had quite moderated to fine, the __ 
John Brown Was within a few miles on the same, parallel of latitude » ae 
as the Forfes*on the 3rd, but about 170 miles West ef her position, 
in longitude 73° 29’ East with steady breezes and gloomy weather, the 
wind about SW. and a heav§ sea, which they supposed to be caused by 
a current setting to the ENE. Her barometer (probably too low) 
was at 28°80 ; the thermometer 87°. 


> 





arrenae Log of the Ship Mary ANNE, Captain ALLEN, from London to 
' Bombay. Reduced to civil time. ” From the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. a 


At Noon Sth December, 1845.—Increasing breezes NNW. with a 
heavy head sea: Latitude 8° 7’ North: Longitude 71° 15° East: Baro- 
meter 29°45 : Sympiesometer 29°30 ; Thermometer 833°.— Towards mid- 
night decreasing and cloudy. . 

6th.—a. m. WSW., increasing to noon, when Latitude 9° 54’ North: 
Longitude 71° 16" Eastg Barometer 29°40: Sympiesometer 29°26: Ther- 
mometer 82°: heav¥ confused sea from the Northward.—r. wm, Wind .. 
West.—At 7, Southerly, rapid scid, much lightning and sea,—At 5 p. nr. 
barometer fell to 29°35, and sympiesometer to 26°24. . 

7th.—Noonefine weather : Latitude el 2° 54’ North: Longitude 11° 0’ 
East: Barometer 29 50: Sympiesometer 20° 36; Thermometer 83}°, After 
which fine weather and cafins. 

——r 
Abstract of the Log “of the Ship Rasastuan, Capfhin Srewanrr, from 

London bound to Bombay. Reduced to civil yme. From the Bombay 

Chamber of Commerce. ( 

On the 4th December, 1845.—Rajasthan was at noon in Latitude 9° 55’ 
North; Longitude 69° 0, East: Barometer 29°85 : Sympiesometer 29°42: 
Thermometer 83° 3’*—a, m. Freshening to eines ; fresh wind from the 








meee x. is it 
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NN. Westward with a head swell, studdifig sails set, noon increasing and 
heavy head sea from NNE. and clear weather. rp. mM. Observed the 
Barometer to fall suddenly to 29°70: Seasiefiaes: 29°32: wind in- 
creasing ;-in small sails. At Midnight. Fresh gfles and cloudy. 

5th December.—G a.m. Split fore and main-topsails: wind rapidly 
increasing to a hard gale NW., and sea much agitated, rising in pyra- 
mids* and breaking frequently on the ship, hove to on, the larboard 
tack, under mizen and fere-topmast staysails. Noon. Latigude 11° 42" 
North: Longitude 71° 5‘ East. Barometer, noon 29°85, 4 p. a1. 29°70. 
Sympiesometer, noon 29°42, 4 Pp. m. 29°32. At 0°30. Pp. a.” Wind 
shifted to WSW. tremendous sea running, and ship labouring violently. 
At4 p.m. A heavy gust with rain, when the violence of the wind abated 
during the night, the wind rising in heavy gusts, with intervals of 
calm, a dark cloudy sky and drizzling rain. 

6th.—4 a.m. Wind shifted to SE. and barometer ‘‘on the turn.’’} 
At 6. Fresh gales with passing squalls: made sail and bore away 
NNE., weather clearing up and sea rapidly going down. At 8. Single- 
reefed topsails. Noon. Latitude 12° 32' North: Longitude 71°43". Baro- 
meter, noon 29°70, 4 vr. ua. 29°60. Sympiesometer, noon 29°32, 4 Pr. M. 
29.22. p.m. Steady breezes and showery, after which fine weather. 





Captain Srewant has further obliged me with the following very instruc- 
tive Remarks. . 


“1, On the evening of the 4th DecemBer, I observed a remarkable kind 
of lightning to N.Westward, shooting up perpendicularly from the 
horizon in stalks, or columns, of swo and three, at shor® distances; it 
was not at all bright, but rathewof a dullish glare.} 

“2. My barometer fell lowest on Saturday “after the greatest violence 
of the wind from NW. and SW. was past, which Jed me to expect that 


o 

* A remarkable instance, but which doubtless oftea occurs without being noted, of 
the pyramidal sea beginnings very early in a gale: I account for it by supposing the 
NN. Easterly sea crossed and broken by the N.Westerly gale. 

+ It appears by this expression to have been lower tHan 29-70, between 4 P. Mm. of 
the Sth and 4 a. m. of the 6th, but ts not, unfortunately, repistered. 

t This is almost, word fur word, Capt. Kundle’s description of this remarkable kind 
of lightning. See 11th Memorr, ournal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIV, p. 71, where [have 
also quoted another instance of it. We might almost term it ** T'yfoon lightning !"* 

6» 
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when it shifted to South or SES I should have the height of the gale ; 
on the contrary, there was béth less wind and sea. 

**3. I consider that when I hove to at 6 a.m. of the 5th, with the wind 
-at NW. or NWbW,, the centre of the storm was NE. of my position, 
and passing to WN.Westward, so that by running on, I should have 
got into wogse weather; and this is confirmed by the fact, that the ship 
Monarch a 
ricane. ‘ © 


$9.4. With the exception of the singular lightning alréady mentioned, 
there Was not a single flash, and the sky had more the appearance of a 
gale in the higher latitudes than a tropical storm, the scud passing 
swiftly in the direction of the wind with clear patches between, except- 
ing the night of the 6th, when it was dark and lowering, with drizzling 
rain. 

“5. The position of the vessel was correctly ascertained by observa- 
tion, and the dates are all nautical time.”’* 






Ratna. STEWART, 
Com. Ship Rajasthan, 





Abstract from the Journal of Captain McFartaye, of the American 
Barque Svan. Reduced to civil time. From the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“Thursday 4th Décember, 1845.—A fresh breeze at NWbN. and 
cloudy. Latitude observation 5° 4 1’: Longitude by chronometer 66° 43’ 
* . 
E.: Thermometer 81°: fresh breezes at NWDN., and passing clouds. 
Through the night, a strong,breeze at N. Westward. 
‘© 5th.—Noon, a. M. Strong gales fit NWDbN. and hazy. All this day 


we have had a heawy swell from NW., the vessel pitching violently. At ~ 


10 a. um. took in the top-gallant sails. Current setting to Southward and~ 
Eastward fifteensmikes in twenty-f6ur hours. Latitude observation 
10° 41’: Longitude by chronometer 65° 39’: Thermometer 81°. First 
part of this day had strong breezes at NW., and quick passing clouds. 
At 6 rv, m. Double-reefed the topsails; a heavy sea from NNW.: 
through the night strong gales from NW. to North, with nen squalls 
and thick, cloudy, rainy weather, = 
* Altered os me to correspond with the other logs.—H. PL C 


'$ sail ahead, experienced the extreme,yiolence of the hur- > —- 


a 


“4 
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“6th.—At 8 a.m. Wind NNE., mor® moderate; wore ship to North- 
ward and Westward and made sail. Latitude obsegvaton 12° 6’: Longi- 
we tude by chronometer 71° 24’: Thermometer 76°. “At meridian the NW. 
: point of Cherbaniani Bank or Reef, bore ENE}N.? fifty-five miles distant. 
The course and distance for this day’s run was NEbE}E. 180 miles 
distance, whereas the course and distance by dead reckonimgp was North 
33° East, 135 miles, which would make the current setting EbS}S. 
ninety-five miles ! I wes prepared to find a good deal, of Easterly 
current here, but did not expect any thing like this. The very heavy 
swell we have had, which has caused the vgssel to pitch and strdin very 
much, has arisen no doubt from this cause. Since we have got into 
the vicinity of these (Laccadive) Islands, we have had a very thick 
heavy mist, it being a mere chance that I was enabled to get observa- 
“ tions, the sun appearing but a very short time. v. ™. Strong breezes 
at BbN. and thick hazy weather: a large irregular swell. Through the 
night fresh gales and cloudy. 
> ‘7th, —Fresh breezes at ENE. and a confused irregular swell. From 
my observations this day, it would appear that there was some mistake 
in yesterday’s work, otherwise we have had as much Westerly cur- 
rent this day, as we experienced yesterday in the opposite direction. 
Latitude observation 14° 55’: Longitude by chronometer 69° 62’: 
Thermometer 79°.” 





uf 


Wiryam McFarvane, 
Master of American Barque Star. 


Sarre ty . 
Memorandum and Notes from Capt. Duncanson, Ship Moxnancu. From 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

















| aS a es 
i845. | Lat. N. | Long. E. |Adie’s Symp. Remarks. 
\ se | zs 4 ll a: 
eDec. ist {11° 56 68° 14’ 29.58 Fine clear weather. 


Str monsoon with a 
» ond | 11° 55") 69 5! me.50 { every cross sea. 


, 8rd | 12° 16'| 70° 29° 29,42 A heavy cross sea. 

At 10 ep. xt. Squally, and wind variable from the Northward, a dark 
x cloud rose to the Eastward, which rapidly spread overhead, with vivid 
lightning and loud thunder, with a very threatening appearance. Sym- 
.- picsometer fell to 29°30, and now beginning to blow hard; proceeded 

to get the ship under bare poles as fast as possible. 7 


yi eet <i 
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4th Dec.—Gale continued incteasing till 1 a. w., on the 4th, when it 
blew a complete RUFFIANS. Sympiesometer down to 28°90. The star- 
board cutter (a twenty-five feet boat) was blown from the davits, and the 
ship laid with her lee rAil under water. At 8 a. my A little more mode- 
rate, but a tremendous sea running; the wind gradually veering round 
from NNEwewhere it began, to Southward. At noon it commenced 
with redoubled violence, being then in latitude by acgount 13° 40’ North 
and longitude 69° 6’ East, and veered to WSWa, then backed round to 
NE, blowing furiously all the time till 8 a. m., on the 5th, when we set 
some sil, having been lying to with a tarpaulin in the mizen rigging, 
for thirty-two hours previous. ‘The sympiesometer began to rise about 
5 a. M., and at noon was at 29°31, then in latitude 13° 20’ North, and 
longitude 70° 20’ East by account. 
6th.—Strong breezes from NE. with hard squalls, veering to SE. with 
much rain, and a most cross, heavy sea. _ Latitude 13° 50" North: longithde 
70° 3' East : Sympiesometer 29°47. Experienced a current of forty miles 
to the Westward. 
Joun Duncanson, 
Commander of Ship Monarch. 





Ship Evrurares. 


The ship Euphrates Capt. Gifford, was on the 3rd December at noon 
in latitude 14° 35’ North: longitude 69° 58’ East, with a strong breeze 
NNE. and clear weather, becoming cloudy with lightning to the South- 
ward: at midnight, she was standing in towards the Coast. 

4th Dec. —At 3 a.m. The wind shifted suddenly in a hard squall to 


East with a threatening appearanee. Barometer 29°85 ; the winds vari- 


able from the Easteardell noon, when a heavy head sea, (from the 
NE. to North.) Latitude at noon 15° 16’ : longitude 71° 28’ East. ~ After®™ 
this time the* weathe was fine, the harometer gradually rising as one 
abip: stood to the Northward. . 





i , | e 


° > 


SuMMARY. 


We have now to consider the data we have for laying down the 
track of the storms as I have marked ther on’the chart. 


4 


se 


ws 
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Our first log to the Eastward is that of the Caledonia, which at noon 
on the 29th, was in latitude 6° 50’ North’: longitude 88° 30' East.* By 
midnight the weather was decidedly threatening, and the swell from the 
SW. increasing, the barometer having fallen to 29°70, with afresh breeze 
from South to SSE., going about seven and seven and a half knots. We 
may fairly then assume, that she was now on the Easte 





yorder of the 


“vortex, and taking the average wind at SbE., that it bore WbS. of her. 


It will be noted that she Alibi was running up between the 28th and 
29th to the Northward across the Caledonia’s track, and experienced no 
bad weather, though traces of the stormy, action may be fourfd in her 
remarks. 

‘he Juliana on the 27th, seems evidently running up into the South- 
western quadrant of a Storm Circle, (or into a segment of the forming 
vortex ?) which by daylight of the 28th, had passed onwards, and was 
veering and hauling gradually, like the broken streams of wind, of 
which I have, in former Memorrs, supposed the existence, to SW. and 
to SSE., SE. and Easterly, when it became another, and a different 
storm, from the Caledonia's, as we shall presently shew. 

To estimate the centre on this day, the 29th, we have but its 
bearing from the Caledonia. Its distance from her to the Westward I 
estimate as follows :-— 

We find that on the 30th, the Caledonia was at the true calm centre 
of her hurricane in latitude 7° 0’, longitude §5° 50’; and that a little 
after midnight between the Ist and 2nd, say at 4 P. a. of the 2nd, the 
Hindoostan Steamer also, doubtless steaming through the centre of her 
hurricane. Taking the Caledonia’s hurricane and the Hindoostan’s to be 
the same ; this is from noon 30th to lA. m- of the 2nd, thirty-seven 
hours, and the distance between the positions is 218 miles, which gives 
5.9 miles an hour for the rate of travellingsot the“vortex, or 141.5 miles 
per day. Now we find that the Caledonia in the twenty-four hours 
from noon of the 29th, to noon of the 30th, had made 160 miles of run, 
of which ninety miles were fun from noon to midnight, and by 7 a. mM. 
she was obliged to lie to, and at 10, was on the verge of the calm 
centre, in which at 11, she was fairly involyed ; or say she had made the 


* Her position on the 28th, is marked from the memorandum before alluded to. 
Nothing being said of the weather from noon 28th, to noon*29th, I presume it was fine, 
and the track shews how the ship was running towards the hurricane. 


- 
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remaining seventy miles in ten houts, allowing a little for the storm wave ? 
the total rate of her rug would then be 160 miles in twenty-two hours, 
or say, 7.3 miles per hour, or 1.4 miles faster than the vortex was mov- ~ 


ing before her. . Ne 

If we assume the hurricane to have moved at this rate above men- 
tioned, 5.9 miles per hour, it follows that the ship in the twenty-two 
hours that she was chasing it, only gained upon it ag this rate of LP 
miles per hoyr, which would give her distanceat noon on the 29th, 
to have been really only thirty miles from the centre! and yet with only 
a double*reefed topsail breeze, 

This would give but sixty miles of diameter, but though we have had, : 
it is true, instances of hurricanes which like this have not much exceeded, w. 
as far as we could judge, sixty miles in diameter, yet I am inclined 
to allow it somewhat more than this, and we must therefore suppose, 
either that it was not completely formed at noon of the 29th, though the 
Caledonia's barometer (29°70) would indicate that it was enough so to 
produce the usual barometric depression, or that it was at a greater dis- - 
tance and moving at a slower rate. 

We have no sort of indication to guide us in this estimate, so that 
I have, as a mere matter of choice and probability, placed the ceptre this 
day at fifty miles WbS. from the Caledonia'’s position, which gives it 100 
miles of diameter. It could not have been much more, for we shall see 
that on the 30th, when she was within the calm centre, the Join Wickliffe, 
at eighty-two miles to the SbE. of her, was barely experiencing the 
remote effects of the swell, in pitqhing away her flying jib-boom, while 
her wind, though Westerly, was declining to calm. The Join Wickliffe, 
as she ran up, must have crossed, at about 8 a. M., on the Ist, the 
place of the centre a little before n6on of ghe 30th. We find that the 
heavy head sea is age néted, rv. o., but not at midnight, perhaps this - 
is an omission in copying, or of a careless officer? It would have been 
of interest to have found’ traces of the confused sea ofethe centre at the 
very place of it, as we have done in other instances. es 

The storm had not formed and moved onward at the same rate on 
the 28th, for then, as will be seen by measuring backwards on the chart, 
the Alibi would have had very different weather. We shall find in 
our examination of thg Hindoostan’s log for the day in which she 
steamed through the hurricane, that its diameter then (on the Ist and 


>a 
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2nd,) close to the coast of Ceylon, didnot certainly much exceed 120 or 
130 miles. + 

On the 30th, we have the Caledonia in the entre, which we must 
therefore place at her position for this day. >It is curious to remark 
that though the vortex was certainly moving on at the rate of 5.9 miles 
per hour, as we know from the time when it was crossed by the Hindoos- 
“tan, yet the Ca/egonia seems to have lain from 11 a. m. to 6 P, M. in 
the calm! so that either she was carried along with the centre ? or the 
calm space wads from thirty to forty miles in diameter, and she was by the 
baffling SW. and Southerly winds carried round and rounc® in it 2* 
It will be seen that while the longitude was found to agree with 
the account, it was the latitude which differed fifty miles from the obser- 
vations when obtained, If the ship had been carried along by the 
vortex for the seven hours, this must have been detected by the error in 
longitude. It would be a curious fact to find a storm of not more than 
100 miles in diameter with a calm space of thirty miles! so as to make 
the zone of hurricane surrounding it only thirty-five miles in breadth. 
There is some countenance given to the idea that there really was a 
state of things approaching to this, from the fact that during the calm 
interval Capt. Burn, though evidently most attentive to his barome- 
ter, &c. only calls the sea “ a very heavy swell.” If the calm centre 
had been of the usual limited extent he would certainly have had some- 
what of the dangerous confused pyramidal sea 60 often adyerted to, 
and so well known to every sailor who has been through a China Sea 
‘Tyfoon,t that he never afterwards forgets to name it, The extent of the 
calm also accounts for the little sea found by the John Wickliffe, If 
these conjectures be correct, we have here a new class of circular 
storms which we might call Zonal, or Annulars, storms. And I venture 
to propose a name for them so early, merglg forthe purpose of calling 
attention to this singular peculiarity. The note in my Thirteenth 
Memoir, at p. 714, where Mr. Rechendort descrabes "the dust whirlwinds 
as a mere wall or zone of dust, will readily occur to those who have 
followed the subject. Mr. Thom speaking of the great storms of the 


h these ought simply to have carried her t@ the Northern side of the calm 
Ee postamy te even variable winds are not spoken of; perhaps an omission ? for 
the log is seldom correctly kept in such weather. ; | | 
¢ The Caledonia #3 Bombay and China trader of 1000 gons, and Captain Burn, F 
- pave no doubt, has been in more than one Tyfoon. . 
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Southern Indian Ocean, p. 201? says that “in the early stages it is 
probable the calm is very extefisive and embraces several yortexes, which 
gradually merge into one,’ but it will be noted that we have here a 
*‘calm” of one-third of the whole space of the storm. 

The centre for the 1st of December, we can only place by calculation, as 
to its probable position, between noon 30th, with the Caledonia, and 1 


= 
* 





A. M., on the 2nd with the Hindoostan as calculated at p..907, and assum- >. 
> 


ing it to have travelled i Imastraightline. It would seem that the vortex 
expanded about this time, since it reached the Hindoostan, and being 
deflected* or flattened, no dopbt, by the high mountains of Ceylon, 
was with her not a NN.Westerly wind, which a true circle would re- 
quire, but a’ Northerly wind which the coast bills would naturally 
produce. The warmth noted by Capt. Moresby, was probably the 
effect of the heated shores. At 1 a. m. on the 2nd) the Hindoostan 
was af the centre and steaming through the Eastern side of it! This 
ship’s experiment, and I do not recollect that’such a one has been per- 
formed before, gives us tolerable data for one important determination, 
which is the whole diameter of the vortex. The diameter of the calm 
space we cannot deduce from it, because she evidently steamed not 
through the middle, but through the Eastern edge of the calm centre. 

If she had been far enough from the Ceylon shofe for us to consider 
the Storm Circle as quite uninfluenced by the high land, our deductions 
would no doubt be more accurate. ‘I have already noted that I make 
the storm arrows “on ¢he chart to form an oval and wavy, to represent 
this effect of the mountains, and, that I consider the warm winds as 
coming from the heated shore, and that it is owing to this deflection 
that the Hindoostan had the wind North instead of N.Westerly, as she 
should, and probably would, have Ifad it in the open sea. 

We may consider Mer a#gntering upon the verge of the storm, at 
noon of the lst when her barometer is at 29°71, and the gale seems 
fairly fo have beguii. from this time to noon the next day the log 


marks 135 miles of run, but the true distance is 110, which proportion — 


we must use to calculate the distance run to 1 a. m. on the 2nd, when 
the wind “lulled suddenly, and shifted round to the Southward, and 
blew a perfect hurricane from the SE,” Her run up to this time, then, 
is by log, seventy-one miles, but the correction above noted being the 
proportion of 135: 110:: 71: 58, reduces it to “fifty-eight miles, which 


ie 


=_e6 6 6mGL as Py iad 
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we must take as the nearest approximation#i to the semi-diameter of the 
(somewhat flattened ?) vortex, or 116 miles for g@he diameter; which 
agrees well with what we estimated it to be from the Caledonia’s log. 
We further see by Capt. Biden’s note, the extfact from the Colombo 
Observer, and Mr. Higgs’ valuable register, that while the centre was 
passing over Baticolo at about half-past two in the morning, (the calm 
focus there seems. tp have been quite small in extent,) it was blowing . 
from the East in ‘‘ most #wiolent gusts,”” at Trincomalee, yhich is about 
sixty miles in a NNW. direction from Baticolo, which gives 120 miles 
of diameter for it on shore. - 

The Baticolo description remarks, indeed, that “the Aurricane” did not 
extend to the country about the South extremity of the lake, which 
extends about twenty miles from the flag-staff; but by this phrase, the 
writer probably m@ans that, although there was a gale, yet it was not as at 
Baticolo, a Aurré@ane, levelling every thing before it. Places situated to- 
wards the Southern half of a Storm Circle, where it infringes upon 
high land, and comes straight in from the sea, shou/d also be partially shel- 
tered; while those on the Northern side (Trincomalee in this case), 
should feel its full force; because, if we follow the wind in its circuit, we 
shall see that the outer zones of it to the North-west, must be im- 
peded by the high land. _A centre at Baticolo giving a strong gale at 
Trincomalee, would extend sixty miles inland to the Westward, over a 
perfectly flat country; but the first-mountain ranges of considerable 
elevation, certainly approach within twenty-five or thirty miles of the 
coast. I have endeavoured to mark this effect on the chart by the 
Baticolo circle of wind-arrows, making them wavy and broken as they 
skirt and turn off from the mountain ranges ; noting, however, that this 
is merely to express my views of the probability of what took place. 

The calm at the Basses is also accounted fos‘ty t®eir being so com- 
pletely sheltered and by their distance from the centre. The gales at 
Colombo are described as being, “ brief though Severe.” They were 
possibly streams of wind forcing their way through defiles of the moun- 
tains? for the vortex if it continued entire above, must have been much 
divided and broken up below, and probably inde@d “ lifted up” by the 
very high land in the interior of Ceylon. 

- The Trincomalee report from Mr. Higgs requires some farther notice, 
its barometrical register giving it especially a high value. We find that 
6 
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it had increased to “ violent qugts"’ from NEbN.,* the barometer being 
at 29°68, the strengty of the’ wind being as 7.; and that at 2 p. m. there 
were “‘ most violent gusts,” the strength of the wind being 9., and the 
barometer still betwem 29°68 and 29°66, at which it stood at 6G a.nr. 
It might no doubt have been found lower in this interval if observed, 
and it was at half-past two that the centre was passing over Baticolo. 
Centre of the 2nd December.—We have now to fgllow the storm 
aSsicn a place for the centre on the 2nd Decemper, bearing in ment 
from Batic clo" to Tuticoreen Roads is, in a straight line,*222 miles, with 
the hifh land of Ceylon between them. The centre passed Baticol® 
on the 2nd, at 2} a. m., and the Florist seems to have been wrecked in .~ 
Tuticoreen Roads only about ten, or at most twelve hours later, that is 
in the night between the 2nd and 3rd. Hence this could scarcely be the 
same storm which had passed Baticolo, for if so, it must have, all at once, 
travelled at the rate of nearly eighteen miles an hour; and this notwith- 
standing the obstacles which the chain of Ceylon mountains must have 
presented. I am inclined then rather to suppose that this storm, which 
at or about midnight, 2nd and 3rd, was SE. at Tuticoreen; Westerly 
with the Faize Rubahny, between Cadiapatam Point and Cape Comorian ; 
NW. with the Charles Forbes; a gale at Trevandrum, Quilon, Alleppy, 
Tinnevelly, and Ootacamund (no direction of the wind is given in the 
notes from these places); a ‘‘ very violent gale” at East and SE. at 
Palamcottah ; a‘ violent gale’ at NE. on the morning of the 3rd at 
Cochin ; and NE. and East, veering to SE. and SSW. at Cananore, at 
S a.m. to 1 p.m. on the 3rd., I am inclined to think then, that this 
storm was a new one, generated very possibly by the atmospheric dis- 
turbance to the East of Ceylon. The circle which I have marked on 
the chart then between Palameotté and the Faize Rubahny, may be 
supposed to be thfe avergge position 6f the centre of a new storm, at 
midnight between the 2nd and 8rd, as far as any place can be assigned 
‘to it with uncertfin @ata, and in a mountainous country. + = 
By noon of the 3rd, we find the CAarles Forbes with the wind, which 
had rapidly veered with her since midnight, S.Westerly with nearly 
fine weather. At Cochia at noon it was Southerly and S,Wesaterly, and 





* Advancing to the North beyond Baticolo, the high land trends farther inland to 
the West, so that the ceast being lower, less interruptjon was given to the vortex. 
¢ See postscript, . 
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i moderating from SE. and SSW.% sb that we may take it at this 


Lime to have been clear of the coast, and asbumingsthat it extended from 
the Forbes’ position at midnight, to near Cananore, it was now @ 
storm of 240 miles in diameter; but this could not be the case, for 
whatever the Cananore gale* was owing to the wind was S.Westerly, 
at daylight on the 3rd with the Charles Forbes, and N.Easterly at Co- 
chin, and had left the Faize Rubahny ; shewing that this vortex was of 
small extent, and that ite centre lay between the Forbes and Cochin. 
I shall afterwafds shew that the Cananore storm was pro ably that of 

ée Juliana, Frances, and Morley. ms ° 

The logs of the ships Join Brown and Mary Anne, which were to 
the Westward of, and between the Maldives and Laccadives, give us no 
traces of the Charles Forbes’ storm on the 4th and 5th, except in a 
heavy swell felt by the John Brown; so that it may have broken up or 
exhausted itself in the tract between the coast and these Islands, or 
have travelled on to the positions of the Rajasthan and Monarch, on the 
5th and 6th, which we shall afterwards consider, 

We must now return to the Bay of Bengal again, to take up the storm 
experienced by the Juliana, Morley, Myaram Dyaram, and Frances, as 
having precedence in order of time. 

We noted p. 905 that the A/idi in running up across the Caledonia's 
track, and nearly due North, between the meridians of 89 and 90°, expe- 
rienced no bad weather, though some traces of the stormy action might 
be found in her log. It would appear that she fad on the 29th in 
latitude 9° 8’ North, heavy squalls gnd sea from EbN. and ENE, 
to South, and again to NE. after midnight, but nothing that could be 
called a severe gale, though her barometer was low, and she saw that 
the weather was threatening to the Westward on the 30th, when she 
was in about 12° North. se 

The Juliana clearly ran into a circular storm, having the winds first 
varying from NNY. to West, then to SW. and ‘moderating for a time 
(which so frequently occurs) towards noon on the 28th, when she 
was always running on to the NW. She crossed the track of her storm 
behind or to the Eastward of its centre, and hada gale from the NE. 
obliging her to lie to, at 11 a. ™. on the 29th. 


* ‘The accougt it will be noted is a very loose one. 


~ 
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We have no data for assignifg any centre to this storm on the 28th, 
if indeed it was formed at*this time, but we can only conjecture it to 
have been, if formed, to the North and NE. of her on that day. Onthe 
29th, however, we may fairly say that her NNE. and NE. gale was part ; 
of a true vortex, and that the centre bore about SEbE. from her, We 
can only estimate, or suppose, a distance for it, and this a very limited 
one, for ifa vortex of large extent it would interfere with the Storm Cir 
of the Caledonia. That it was not a part of the (/aledonia’s storm, | co 
from the fact" that the distance between the two shfps (both their 
positions being well ascertained ) is upwards of two degrees, and their dif- 
ference of longitude very small ; ; so that the NE. gale of the Juliana can- - 
not be made part of the Caledonia’s circle, without carrying this last to 
reach the John Wickiliffe’s track, and include her on the 30th, when she 
had fine weather and calms. 

On this account then I have marked the Juliana’s storm for this day, 
as a separate one, also of small extent? 

On the 30th we have the Juliana with an Easterly gale mode- 
rating at noon, while the Morley, to the ENE. of her, has hers just 
beginning at SSW. and was undoubtedly running on to the WNW.., being 
bound to Madras, so as to overtake the more central parts of the storm 
which gave her the shift of wind to the Eastward, and the half an inch 
fallin her barometer. We have unfortunately here again but a meagre 
memorandum, in which the position of the ship for the 29th and Ist 
are wanting, when these would have been of the grentest importance 
to our research. 

Of the Myaram Dyaram’s ereiainins all we know is, that she had the 
wind more Easterly than the Caledonia; and occasionally to the North 
of East.* We know so little as to date and her position, that we are 
‘compelled, merely téesuppqge that it was on this day she had it most 
severely, and was in distress; one account (Captain Faucon) saying it was 
on the Ist, dnd @not&er (Captain Twynham) on “ the same day as the ~~» 
Caledonia,” which would be the 30th, and her position gives the greatest 
probability to its having been on the 30th.}+ I have therefore placed the 

a . 

* Letter from Captain Twynham. 


Tt Captain Twynham, and Captain Faucon both mention that the Myaram Dyaram, 
‘a short time” or “ a faw days’’ before the gale fell in,with a vessel from Moulmein, 1 


=. 
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centre of this storm for this day close¢o 4he Southward of the Myaram 
Dyaram, and have just included in it the ‘position of the Frances, which 
ship was evidently on the Southern and S.Eastern verge of a storm, and 
as far as we can judge by her meagre note, ran up on its Eastern side. It 
will be noted also that her position on this day with a Westerly and 
S.Westerly gale reduces greatly the Storm Circle of the Caledonia, prov- 
ing that it could npt even have been of 100 miles in diameter.* The 
fact of two small vogtices so nearly parallel to each other is very 
remarkable, bfit the evidence for it appears to me, on this day espe- 


>. 
cially, to be unquestionable, and if the Myaram Dyaram's storm com- 


menced on the 28th, the two storms may have been also both formed on 
that date. 

We have no farther trace of this storm after the 30th, and thus are 
uncertain if it broke up or amalgamated with the Caledonia’s, Hindoo- 
stan’s, and Ceylon storm, or if it continued its track farther as a small in- 
dependent storm to the Coromdhdel coast, and crossing the Peninsula, 
forced its way through the Palgatcherry Pass, and produced the Cana- 
nore, Rajasthan’s, or Monarch’s storms in the Arabian sea? 

We can only intimate, or consider that this might be possible, and the 
heavy storm at Ootacamund, which is twenty-seven miles North of the 
Palgatcherry Pass, and nearly three degrees North of the centre of the 
storm we have traced near Cape Comorin, lends some countenance 
to this view; for a small storm might easily have /anded about 
Porto Novo, between Pondicherry and Point” Calymiere without any 
reports or accounts of it being taken or obtained. The threatening 
weather seen to the SE. from Madras might have been the outskirts of it. 

We now return to the Arabian Sea. I have shown at p. 911 that the 
Charles Forbes’ storm may havVt been broken up amongst the Lacca- 
dives, or it may have joined Sts force to that ofathe Cananore storm, 
and both together have formed that which the Rajasthan experienced 
from the 4th to the 6th. We" have seen that at nodh the Charles 


in distress, having no one to navigate ber on board, and that she assisted her with an Officer 

and two Lascars. On her arrival at Point de Galle, two days afterthe Myaram Dyaram, 

it was found that she bad fallen astern, and to the North ward of the Myaram, and 

though she felt the sea, had no violent winds. Her position being quite uncertain, we 
, tice this. 

Sa a4 eatdbate might even on this day have been further to the Northward, as she 

found on thé Zod that she waf'50’ North of account. ; 
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Forbes’ storm was clear of the*coast, and that at Cananore it was a 
gale on the 3rd, fromg8 a. mt. to 1 p. m. from NE., East, and SE., and : 
that the ship Charlotte had no bad weather on the coast, being between 
Cochin and Cananore tél the 4th; showing that this Cananore storm $ 
was of very small extent, and that the Cochin storm also did not 
reach much beyond that latitude. It is therefore more probable if 
the Rajasthan's storm came from the coast, that ¢ was the Ce, 
Forbes’ travelling up in a NW. direction. Of the probability of this as 
to time and “distance, we shall be better able to judge, When we have 
fixed the position of the Rajasthan’s storm. That of the Monarch, 
which Captain Stewart supposes to have been the same, was evidently 
a different one, preceding that of the Rajasthan by fully eighteen hours. 
It appears that on the 4th at 4 Pp. m., Captain Stewart observed 
a sudden fall of the barometer and sympiesometer, and that by noon of 
the 5th, the wind had increased to such a degree from the NW. that he 
judged it prudent to heave to, considering himself, as he observes in his 
note, in the South-western quadrant of a circular storm, which he no __ 
doubt was, and, from the sudden shifts, not far from the centre. I 
have therefore assigned it a circle of eighty miles in diameter only, 
which will allow her to have been twenty-five miles from the centre at 
noon, and in so small a yortex this seems quite a sufficient allowance. - 
I am indeed inclined to consider this storm as one which was of much 
greater extent above, than at the earth’s surface, thus affecting the ba- 
rometer from 4 Fr: a1. pf the 4th; but not of any great violence, since the 
ship was running on, though her Captain clearly understood his posi- 
tion, till 6 a. m. The circumstance of the barometer remaining so 
low, with gusts at times though the force of the wind had, as it proved, 
passed over, is an additional motive fof our supposing that the vortex 
may have been of mugh gyater extent above. 
The Monarch’s hurricane as I have remarked, was evidently earlier 





4 


in time, though this shép was considerfibly to the N.Westward of the > 
Rajasthan, | 

It is remarkable that the Monarch seems to have seen the vortex spread- b 
ing overhead at 10 vp. wr. onghe 3rd, when her sympiesometer began to fall, : 


and in three hours by 1 a. m. on the 4th, she had it blowing a complete 
hurricane, and at noon on that day she was at the centre of it. She 
laid to till 8 a. a1. of the morning of the 5th, (the day of the Rajasthan's 


: 
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or Cananore storm it will be remembgreg,) and then gradually made 


sail with the returning fine weather. ® 


We can by no means positively connect these *®torms with those of 
"i the coast, though there is nothing impossible in their being connected, 
for taking the Monarfh’s to have been the Cananore storm, it must have 
travelled about 380 miles, or sixteen miles an hour, in the twenty-four 
hours between the 3rd and 4th, a rate at which no doubt our storms 
frequently do travel, and its rapid approach to the ship*shews that it 
really was moving fast. It did not quit her so soon as 4t qnight be ex- 
pected it would do, because she was for a time apparently blown round 
~~ the circle, and thus drifting with the stormf. 

The Rajasthan’s storm may be supposed to have been that of the 
Charles Forbes, without assuming any high rate of motion, for, as we 
have shewn, that yortex was just clearing, or clear of, the land by noon 
on the 3rd, when it would require only to travel about 300 miles in two 
days, or 150 miles per day, or adittle more than six miles per hour to 
Reach the Rajasthan. 





Conclusion. 


%.- We are much struck when considering these remarkable small 
storms with their close analogy to what we see of water-spouts at 
sea, and with dust-whirlwinds on shore, which so frequently seem to 
move on in pairs or threes along the same paths: and yet withal, 
diminutive as we may comparatively term them, they seem to have 
~ - been, for the Myaram Dyaram, Caledonia, Hindoostan, and the unfortu- 
nate station of Baticolo on the Kast side of the Peninsula, as well as 
with the Monarch, and nearly with the Rajasthan, of true hurricane, 
or rather considering them as to size, Tornado violence. They thus 
become, from the short warning which they afford, evep more danger- 
ous than storms of greater extent, which allow of twelve to twenty- 
four hours for preparation ; and while they add a new page™ to our 


* Though not wholly an unexpected one. See X- Memoir. The Coringa Packet’s 
and H. M. S. Centurion’s storms off Ceylon; Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. XLII 
ope LS: 
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4 | Beweige of Indian <anriaiion, shee give, as ‘every successi nvestiga- 
“ tion seems to give, — leason to the seaman which he has only to 


| * profit by. 
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= The regularity with which, in spite of the mountains of Ceylon and of 
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tw Southern India, they seem to move on, in about the average track is 
#.. ulso remarkable. - : 

—< 

igo : Postscuiet.— While this paper is going through the press ol bets the log of 


_ Barque Fictoria,"Captain Hyde, which ship on her voygge from-Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, bad from Ig m m. of the 2nd, and . morning of the 3rd Decemlser, a heavy gale 
23 from the North to NW. and sw., ‘but ‘which abated by 9a.m. At6p. sm. of the 2id 
Quilon Piag-Staff bore N§W.; ang at noon. on the 3rd, the latitude was 8° 31! North, 
’ by observation. This ship was therefore a little to the north of the Charles Forbes’ _ 
_ position, and proves our estimution of that storm as marked by the outer arrow to be 
‘correct. —H, P. 
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roceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, DeceMeen, 1845. 
The stated monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday 
ie evening, the 3rd wf December, T. W. Laidley, Esq., senior member 
present, in the chair.e St * 
The followfng members proposed at the last meeting Wwere ballotted 
: for and declared duly elected. i ° 


J. Christian, Junior, Esq., Monghyr. 
W. Taylor, Esq. B. G8: 
Augustus Wattenbach, Esq. 
Donald Mackey, Esq. 
Ensign F. W. Ripley, 22nd N. I. 
L. C. Stewart, Esq. M. D. ‘Assistant-Surgeon, H. M. 39th Poot. 
W. Theobald, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
T. C. Jerdon, Esq. M. D. Madras. 
p- And the following new member was proposed : 
Walter Elliott, Esq. Madras C.-S.,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by the President. 
; The proceedings of the meeting of November were read and confirmed. 
Read the following list of books, presented, exchanged, aad purcha- ‘4 
sed :-— © . . 
List of Books received for the Meeting of Wednesday, the 3rd Decamber, 1845. | 
Paxsexrup. : 
; ° 1. Tijdschrift voor Neérlands Indié. Zesde Jaargang, Batavia, 1844, 12 Nos. Zee , 
vend Jaargang, 1845, 8 Nos.—By the Batayian Seciety- \ 
_ sD. Natuur-en Geneeskundig Archief voor Neerlandsch Indié Eerste Jaargang, Bata~ pss 
vin, 1844, 4 Nos. Tweede Jaarzgang, 2 Nos. — By the Gociet?. : 
3. Verhandelingen wan het Bataviaasch Genootschap, Volumes Ist, Sth, 7th, Oth, 
gor Ath, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th, Nos, 2 to 7, Vol. 20th. —fiy the Socmty. ; 
4. Korte Beschrijving van het Zuid-Oostelijk Schiereiland van Celebes, door J. N. 
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7. Islandick Almanac, two copies, by B. Kamphivener, Esq. 
8. Danish Almanac, two copies, by B. Kamphivener, Esq. 
8. Danish Spelling book, two copies,*by B. Kamphévener, Esq. 
10. Della Famiglia Pilologica delle (Metonimie Arabe, by J. V. Hammer Purgstall 
Milano, 1844. ; 
d ADDITIONS. 
il. . e 


12. Turjama ‘ul Lazim, Arabic. Presented by H, Torrens, Psq. 





14. Ussul-Handaza, Arabic.—By the «ame. 
15. Al-Jyhbarul-Bgdia, Arabic.—By the same. o 
16. Adad Ansa sabic.—By the same. *e 
17. Taribatus Saphim, Arabic.—By the same. 
18. Metearological Register for oe and October, 1845, from the Surveyor 
General's Office. 
19. Calcutta Christian Observer, November, 1845.—By the Editors. 
20. Oriental Christian Spectator, No. 11, November, 1845.—By the Editor. 
21. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, third series, No. 177, 
July, 1845.—By the Editor. 
22. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 16, part I. 1845.—By the Society. 
23. Journal Asiatique, 4me. Série, Tome 5, No. 23, 1845. 
24. Report of the 14th Meeting of the British Association for 1644. London, 1845, 
1 Vol.—By the Association. 
95. Bullétin de la Société de Géographie, Tome 2ad, 1844.—By the Society. 
96. Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles de Lyon, Tome 7, 1844.—By the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Lyon. 
ExcnHaNceED. 
97, Journal of the Agricultural Society of India, Vol. 4, part 3. 
28. Athenwum, Nos. 932 to 935, fos 1845. 
o . Puncnasep. 
29. Annals and Mag@zine of Natural History, No. 104,—September, 1945. 
30. Journal des Savants, Avril, 1845. 


The Secretary stated that in ref€rence to the enquiries directed to 
be made as to the sales of the Society's publications likely to be effected 
at Agra by the Rev. Mr. Moore, the Sup-Secretary had received from 
that gentleman a note gshewing that the @otal sales effected by the 
School-Book Society of Agra, %n 1844, were : 


Sanscrit boaks,....9--------++---# Co.'s Rs. 1,124 12 O 
ee On ee eee rene *38 12 0 
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An amount which will no doubt be extended with a larger stock 
from which to choose.* 5 os 

The Secretary laid before the Society the gmodel of an iron rail, 
which he suggested might be advantageously put up in lieu of the 
brick wall which now separates the premises of the Society from Park 
Street. This alter@tion would he observed greatly improve not only 
the appearance of the Museum, but also that of one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the European quarter of the city. He laid before the 
Society an estimate at gn extremely low rate, and hg Yay that the 
cost should be met by subscription. * 

The putting up of the iron rail was approved by the meeting, and the 
mode of having the work performed referred to the Secretary for further 
arrangements. “8 

The Secretary, in fulfilment of his promise to report, with reference 
to the purchase of certain standard books, upon the funds of the Socie- 
ty, now stated that the amount to credit was Rs. 12,800 in Govern- 
ment securities; but that in Addition the Society had a claim on the 
estate of the late Csoma de Korosi for Rs. 5,000 left to it by him. This 
bequest had been challenged by persons, Austrian subjects, representing 
__ themselves as his relatives, and the monies had been paid over to the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court ; as however three years had elapsed 
without any rejoinder to the reply of the Society to that challenge, he 
suggested that the money should be claimed provisionally on its behalf, 
security being given for the amount; this would leave the ‘Society with 
Rs. 5,000 for a commencement of the purchase of the books alluded 
to, in addition to the charges entailed by certain forthcoming Nos. of the 
Transactions, Dr. Heeberlin’s Sanserit Anthology, and other charges. 

The proposal to apply for the legacy, giving security for the amount, 


was agreed to. <a 
‘The following resolution *was hereupon, moved by the President, 
~ seconded by J. Ward, Esq., and carried unanimously. ot 


The funds of the Society being reported at 12,000 Rupéts, ahd thé claim on the estate 
of the late Csoma de Korosi being for 6000 now in the Registrar's hands, it is proposed to 
demand payment, on security, of the said 5000 Rupees, for purposes immediately Connec- 
ted with the pursuits of the Society, instead of (at i moment) breaking in On our 
funded money. ss 

. Lists of the Asiatic Society’s Works in Hindi, - Nagree, and Bengalee, are in prepa- 
ration by order of the Secretary, and will be widely circulated.—Enps. 
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. 
The Secretary reported that the ‘staircase having been attacked by white ants, he had ‘ 
deemed it necessary to have the casing stripped off, and as n part of it was sinking he A 


had farther, under the advice of Colonél Forbes and Mr. Mornay, had it properly raised ; 

but as the placing of an Tronapillar forsupport at each angle would have been axpéiiive 
he had at the suggestion of the Sub-secretary and with Colonel Forbes’ approval, taken 
two of the sandstone Hindoo Pillars from the portico, to use as props, for which they 


answered perfectly end were no? the less favourably exhibited as Pntiquities, = 
Read the following letters from the Secretary to the Government of 
India : 
al 
¢ No. 2821 of 1845. ~ 


* © 
From G. oe Buster; Esq., Offg. Secretary to the Government of India. 


To H. Tonnens, Exe., Vice Presidengand Secretary Asiatic Society, of Fort William, 
the 15th Nowember, 1845. 


. 
Foruicox DeratMenr. 


Srr,—I am directed to request that you will convey tothe Asiatic Society the thanks 
of His Honor the President in Council for the 100 copies of Lieutenant Postans’ transla- 


tion of the Toofut ul Kiram, a history of Scinde, which accompanied your letter of the “4 
7th Instant to my address, . , 
4 G. A. Busney, . 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of India, — _ 
Fort William, the 15th Now, 1645. < 
‘Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Araratian Society :. <* 
H. Tonnens, Esq., Secretary, Asiatic Society, 
Sin,—lI am directed by the Committee of the Araratian Society to own receipt of your ; 
letterof the 20th ultimo, and to request your acceptance of their united acknowledg- 
ments for the valuable ek accompanying your said letter, as likewise for your having 
kindly inscribed our Society for the future copies of your Journals. 
. J Bimares, 
> Secretary, Society of Ararat, 
Calcutta, Lith Nov. 1845. f 


The Secretary intimated that he, has received two private letters 
from Lieutenant Fletoker Yayes informitg him that he was busy in 
carrying into effect his intention of publishing a grammar and yocabu- 


lary of the Beloechee.language, &e. Sc. * us ’ 
_ Read the following letter. ‘= 


= To the Secretary of ‘< Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


a 
My pean Sin, —Permit me to sdficit pour kind assistance. I believe as far back as 1834 
7 paper was oe by Mr. G. A. Prinsep regarding he introduction of steam navi- 








. « 
° 
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This publication contained valuable and interesting matter relating to the peculiarities 
of the Ganges, combined with that of Rennel| and Colebrooke. 
I am given to understand the information i# toe found in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society published m Calcutta. ° a 
1f I may beg the favour of your procuring, if in your possession, a copy of the same 
I should feel infinitely indebted—or where it may be obtained. 
o Iremayp, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Fexxen, 
Comdg. E. I. C. Steamer Conqueror, Indus Flotilla, 


E. I, C, Steam VesselgConqueror, 


Sukkur, November 4th, pAb. . ‘ 
The Secretary stated that neither himself nor the Sub-Secretary had 
been able to procure the work alluded tq.* a2 


Read the following papers :— 


Extract of a letter from Lieut. Blagrave, B. 1., to the Sub-Secretary, dated Kurrachee, 
16th October, 1845. 

“ Accept my best thanks for the papers on Scinde, and for the trouble you took in 
getting the works on Conchology for me. We are getting up an Associaton here to 
collect information, &c. &c. about the. country ; I enclose an account of the first meetimgr. 
By and bye I hope we may be able to publish Papers, but at present we are only to make 
collections of books, coins, fossils, kc. Can you tell me whether the whole of the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society is procurable in Calcutta ? we want to get it, and as many other 
works containing notices relative to Scinde as possible.” 

ies Scinpe ASSOCIATION. 

Ata meeting held in the house of Captain Preedy, on the Sth October, the following 
gentlemen were present :-— 

His Excellency Sir Charles Napier, in the chair. 


Colonel Douglas. Captain Preedy. ” 

Captain J. Napier. Captain Ws Napier. 

Captain Browne, Captain Bynga 

Doctor Gibbon. a Lieutenant Masters. 

Licutenant Blagrave. Lieutenant Mayor. 

John Macleod, Esq. Ensign Burton. 
and a series of resolutions forming the bodies of the future Rules of the Association were 
passed, 


° _.. sea 
Ist. That an Association be formed at Kurracheg,dor thé purpose of collecting infor- 
mation concerning the Natural History, Antiquities, Statistics, Dialects, &e., of Sindh, 
and the adjacent countries ; and that@t be denominated the Sipdh Association, 
2nd. ‘That the S¥@dh Association shall consist of Members, and that any individual of 
whatever rank or service desirous of joining the Association, shall intimate the same to 
the Secretary. . : 
3rd. That His Excellency Sir Charles Napigr be mequested to become the Patron of 
‘ the Association, ; = : P 
* A copy has been sincé obtained. 


— e ‘ 
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4th. That Coleone! Douglas requested to become the Presulent of the Aesociation, 

Sth. That the five following wentlemen re requested to form the Committee at Kur. 

rachee. . 
Captain Preedy. . . 
Captain Browne. 

John Macleod, Esquire. ” 
Ensuyra Harfbn, Acting Secretary and Treasurer. 

Gth. That for the general purposes of the Sindh Association, —viz. purchasing books 
and coins, sending out proper persons to collect specimens of Natural History, &c., &o., 
a monthly subscription of five Rupees, to be reduced next meeting to two Kupees or one, 
be paid by each Mewyber, in addition to a donation of twenty Rupe® on entrance. 

7th. Captain P having kindly offered to place at th? Risposal of the Association 
one of the rooms in the new School-room built by him in the neighbourhood of the Town, 
it is proposedthat his offer be accepted as a temporary measure, but that means be taken 
for raising Funds to erect a building tobe devoted solely to the purposes of the Ass#oci- 
aon. - 

Sth. That with respect to the Library, the books to be purchased shall consist of 
works relating to Sindh, and the adjacent countries, especially to History and Antiquities, 
also that Scientific works and books of reference be provided for the use of the Mem- 
bers. | 

Sb. That every member be requested to favour the Secretary with any information 
upon the proposed objects of the Society. ~ Any donations of books, specimens, &c., &c., 
will be most thankfully received. 

10th. That the expense of transmitting all communications be defrayed, if desired, by 
the Society. ; 


Captain J. Napier. 
Lieutenant Blagrave. 


Lith. That the Secretary register all papers, and donations, together with the names —— 


the donors, and enter in a book to be kept by him, all miscellaneous and detached me- 
moranda with which he may be favored. 

12th, That Quarterly General Meetings be held, and that intermediate meetings also 
may be called for by the committee, or at the requisition of any five Members, 

13th. That the commiee now®lected be requested to frame, and submit « series of re- 
gulations to the next meeting*of the Association. 

A General Meeting of the Sindh Asociatiga will take place on the 6th of November, 





1845. 
It. Beno, 
— ‘. Acting Secretary and Treasurer. 
Ata previous Meeting held at the house of Captains Preedy, on the 9th October, 1845, 
s series of resolutions, forming th® sis of the future rules of the Sindh Association 


were passed. In conformity with Par, 13.—* That the Committee now elected be re- 
quested to frame and Submit « body of By-laws to Me next meeting.” At a general meet- 
ig Of the Amociation held at the house of Captain Preedy on Saturdity 
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jet. This Association, as establhed RST A 
reference, and recording information relative te Sindh,—ite Natural Hutoery, Antiquities, 
Statistics, Dialects, Ac , shall be denom: the’ Sindh Association. 

2nd. The Association shall const of Memberfaad Sulgenbers. 

3rd. Any individual, of whatever rank or service, desirous ol beceming a member of 
the Sindh Association, shall intimate the same by letter to the Secretary , upon whuch he 
shall be proposed at the_next moathly meeting of the Committer of Management, and 
after securing a majority of votes in his favour, shall be daly clected. 

4th, All members, resident, or non-resident, shall upon election ether pay a Lafe 
Composition of Co.'s Re. 80, or an Entrance Donation of Co.'s He. 25, together with a 
monthly subscription tf Co.'s Re 2. . 

6th, Subscribers shall @ffoy the same privileges as mem Leraclgert the rachis of 
voting at Gener’! Meetings, being elected members of the Committee of aseeeree 
or holding any office whatever in the Associanon. 

’ 6th. Any individual, of whatever rank or sorvide, desirous of cheated to the Auso- 
ciation, shall intimate thg same by letter to the Secretary, forwarding the sum of Co.'s 
Rs. 6—his subscription for the current quarter. 
1 hife Cow positions and Entrance Donations shall be pasd upon joining the Assen 
ation, monthly subscriptions shall be paid 3 months in advance by all members and +ab- 
sa resident or non-resident, upon the first days of January, April, July a 
October. 

8th. General Meetings of the Members and Subscribers shall take place pair 
upon the second Mondays of January, April, July and October, at which times the Se- 
cretary’s and ‘Treasurer's accounts shall be audited, lists of purchases presented by the 
Committee of Management inspected, the committee and office-bearers elected or renew- 
~ ed, and alterations and emendations of the present By-laws of the Associaton put to the 

vote. 
Oh. The office-bearers of the Association shall const of a President, a Vice-Pres- 
dent, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 
10th. The President shall preside at the Quarterly General Panis 50a 
proceedings, and give effect to the resolutions. - 
bith. The Vice-President of the Associstion shail presid@et and record the procerd- 
ings of the monthly meetings of the Committge of Management, conduct the correspoad- 
ence of the Association, suggest plans for attaining its objects, and in general aid the 
Secretary i in promoting the purposes of the Assocabon. 
-officio, member of the Committee of Manage- 
emplowed by the commutes to collect such books, 
| coral Hlimors as may yeerequifed by the EES = and 
Iny « detailed list of the same before the Quarterly General Meeting». " 





| 





as with which he tay be favored, suporintend ee 
notes and memoranda as he may judge fit to be qubmitted to the quarterly general meet- 
Rae. ae publication. He shall also assst the TRNEe See A 
reports of the. progrem ofthe Associntion, 

shall supenntend 
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every quarterly general meeting 4 report and summury of all subseriptions and donations 
received by him through the Secretary, tarether with the payments made out of the 
funds of the Association. : . 

14th, The Committee of mahagemenf shall consist of at least five resident members of 
the Association elected and reneyed annually upon the first Monday of every January. 
The Committee, of which any three members shall be a quorum, shall meet upon the 
first Monday of every month, ft which meetings members shajl be elected, and notes 
and memoranda intended for publication, be inspected previous to laying them before 
the Quarterly General Meetings of the Association. 

15th. Any three office-bearers or members of the Association desirous of assem bling 
the Committee of management within the stated recular periods, stall intimate the same 
by letter forwardige Heir reasons to the Secretary, and ihe? Committee shall be duly 
warned by the latter to meet upon the day proposed. = 

léth Awy member or subscriber, desrious of -withdrawinge his name from the Associ- 
ation, shall declare the same to the Secretary, at some tune before the first days of Jann- 
ary, April, July and October. ALI subscriptions paid in advanae, shall be forfeited upon 
withdrawing from the Association. 

17th. The expense of transmitting all communications and donations of books, coins, 
and specimens of Natural History, shall, if it be desired, be defrayed by the Association. 

Subjoined is the amended list of the office-bearers previously elected by the members 
of*the Sindh Association at the General Meeting held upon the 9th October, 1845. 


Patron—H., E. Sir C. Napier. 
Preésident—Colonel Douglas. 


Vice-President—Captain Preedy. . 
Committee of Management for the year 1845. 
Captain McMurdo. Captain J. Napier. qe | 
Captain Browne. Captain Hughes. 
Doctor Gibbon. Lieutenant Blaucrave. 
J. Macleod, Esq. Mr. Sparks. 


Ensign Burton. a 


Honore Secretary—Lieutenant Maclagan. 
Treasurer—J. Macleod, Esq. 
The Donations or Life Compositions and Subscriptions for the current quarter (Rs, 6) 
are requested to be paid to the Treasurer. 
- (Signed ) R. Burro, 
Camp Kurrachee, 10th October, 1845. : e Acting Secretary. 
‘Memorandum 6% @he Sub-Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

‘In submitting the accompanying notice of the Secinde Association, together with an ex- 
tract from a letter to*him from Lieut. Blagrave, a zfalous contributor, the Sub-Secretary _ 
begs to suggest for the consideration of the Secretary and Committeéof Papers : | 

7 That the Asiatic Society may be gble to give gteat aid and encouragement to its 
fellow-labourers in this new and promising field, while it derives also itself no small bene- 
fit, and that this may be accomplimed aa perfectly trifling expense. . 

2. He proposes then that the Asiatic Society offer to the Scinde Association to print 


any contributions which the Editors of the Journal and the Committee may approve of, 
— * . 
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as if such were part vf its own contributors’ labours, reserving always the full right of 
selection, time, preference, &c. 
3. And that it will forward to the Scinde Association copies of every paper so pub- 
lished in the Journal, keeping up for them a regular series @f paging in their over-copies, 
so a5 to give them a regularly paged series or volume which they may afterwards entitle 
and index as they please. 
4. Asthere is no pregs in Seinde, and printing and lithographing “are far more expen- 
sive at Bombay than here, it is probable that for a long time the Scinde Association may 
be much checked in its useful Iabours by this difficulty ; for few will write without 
the hope of publication, andthe Asiatic Society can grant this aid with positive benefit 
to itself, While also, “it should be noted, the Scinde Association wilk perfectly preserve 
ite own independence,* antl Obtain for all its working members th&e Qye share of credit 
and encouragement. 
= H. Proptxoron. 
Museum, llth Nov. 1845. Sub-secretury, Asiatic Society. 
. 
Nore.—The Secretary begs strongly to support this proposal which is in his opinion 
a very happy one, and highly expedient. He also bers permission to forward the back 
copies of the Journal from the Ist January 1945, and to continue its Transmission gratis 
to the Scinde Association. 
e H. Tonngrxs, * 
: V. P. and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


The Sub-Secretary further begged to propose that the Journal, as 
far back as in the possession of the Society, be presented to the Scin- 


dian Association. 

These proposals as recommended by the Secretary and approved by 
the Committee of Papers, was carried unanimously. 

The following letter was addressed to the Scinde Association and is 
inserted here for the sake of connection:— ~*  . 


id . 
The Secretary ta the Scinde Association. 


Sin,—I am desired to express to you the high gratification with which the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has learned, by a c@mmenication from Lieutenant Blagrave to its 
Sub-Secretary, the establishment of fie Scinde Associajon, agd its desire to co-operate 
in every way with the labours of the gentlemen comffosing it who have before them so 


| interesting a field. ° e. e ? . 
> 2. And, as the beg, proof of this.desire, I am directed to inffrm you that the Society 


“i: meeting of the 3rd instant have unanimously adopted the proposal annexed, which 
it trusts will be agreeable, und afford most efficiens aid to your efforts, and further that I 





- gam yl 
* Were we evento reject a paper sent to us, we could have it printed here for the 
indé Association and paged into their series at their expense or that of the author, 

ie : Tt 
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am instructed to forward to you a set of the Journal of the Asiatic Scciety, as far as 
available from our stock by such route as Sou shall direct. , ti 
With our best wishes for the prosperity of the Scimle Association, 


I am, Sir, 
. 6 Your obedient servant, 
FA H. Tonnens, 
Museum, Sth De®. 1845. VY. P. and etcretary Asiatic ee 


Read the following letter from Lieutenant Baird Smith to the Sub- 
Secretary :-— . 


3 
H. Pinprscresx, Esq. ™ 


My prar oe rox —I send you herewith another “afiquisition on earthqus a 
being the register for 1843, somewhat in arrears, but this cannot now be avoided 4 eth 
my spare time being #0 limited. [844 was so quiet that there are not above four oF bn 
five shocks to record, so I will combine it with 1845 and send both at once, Part 
IV. of the Review, which completes it, 1 must try and sendeyou soon, it will be but a 
short one, and if I could only cet a clear week's work atit, I would soon get clear of ii L ye 

I heve found nothing at old Kerlsea worthy of the notice of the Society, old i < 

~enmmkaines D much worn, with stones, and fragments of pottery, pieces of silver bangles, ith inn ae 
other tions of the spot having been tle site of an old town or village have been 

met with, but among them none worthy gf presereation or transmission to Caleutta. 

: Your's, &c. 

Camp Sahabidpoor, Doab Canal, 10th Now, 1845. Bainp Shoern, 


. The Secretary stated that the paper had been sent to press, and wot id 4 
appear in No. 164 of the Journal now forthcoming. z 
Read a letter from Dr. Campbell, Resident, Darjeeling, as follows = 


H. Pinpixetox, Ese. : 

My pean Mn. Proporxcrox,—I have the pleasure to send you copy of a letter a =. =< 

dressed by mea long time ago to the ee of the Society, but which has unfort tu- 

nately been mislaid. The dpcument which accompanied my letter, and which is alluc od ¥s 
in it, was one of much interest I think, bell did not, I regret to say, keep any copy o 

Will you do me the favor to inform th® Secretary that the tablet forwarded by : 

for the monument of the late Csoma Korosi, qicly reached me at Darjeeling, and: was) 


4 








put in ita place.* Fi 
o., “a Your's ed 
Read the following letters": — 
®T'o tee Saerctary of the Aijati® Society of Bengal. | 
- Syn,—Enclosed we have the pleasure to wait upon you with age of Lac ag Tor ee *. 
@ cases and | stuffed snake, shipped to your address per Fire Queen. bh “a 


with" the enclosed letter, were delivered tous by Captain Vander Brooke, of 
Steamer ‘' Brome” ou the Sth instant, with a request to have the same forwarded ep e 


destination. As we have no further instructions ing them, and know nothing 1g 
© See Proceedings, F , 1845. ~~ 
: 2 , 
ec” 


_ 


: 2S 
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intrinsic value of the contents of the cases, (which we believe contain specimens of Na- 
tural History,) we do not effect insurance. Such being the nature of the packages, we 
Wave with much pleasure the charges ineurred if forwarding the same, as we understand 


they come from the Asiatic Society of Sawn. 
Your's, &c., 


Singapore, 24th Oct, 145, | A. L. Jousstom ano Co. 


A Monsieur le Vie Président et Secretuire de la Socitté Axiatifice de Bangule. 
Mowxsixun !—C'est avec un vif plaisir, que la Societé des Arts et des Servences de 
Batavia a recu Ja lettre du 3 Juin, 1845, dent vous avez bien voulu m'honorer, et l’envoi 
s volumes des Trangactions et fu Journal mensuel de votre! honorable Socrété. 

_En me pressant de Vous tgmciguer la partnite satisfaction ‘de notre, Societé sur ce qu’ 
=e vient de ragevoair, Jespere de méme eatiesfaire au desir, ewyrithé dans la susedite 
Mire ct dans la note de Mr. Blyth qui Paccompagnait, en vous offrant tout ce dont je 
nti disposer pour votre Musée. © ’ ‘j 
 Wespere qu'il vous sera agréable de recevoir tous les arriére-volumes, disponibles, de 
farsactions de notre Sd&ieté, dunt notre membre correspondant Mr. Melvill de Carn- 
ee ne vous a pas encore fait l’offerte. Vous trouverez ci joint les volumes L V. VII. 
EE su he. ththe ak Ye. VAs MYL, ut XX Prochtinement nous aurous honnepr de 
bis faire paurvenir le volume X XI. dont la publication se trouve un pen retard | 
es livres classiques de litterature Orientale, que votre Société a publé 
faucoup de prix aupres de nous, s@rtout pagee que nous nous occupons maintenant 
incipulement avec la litterature Javanaise et qu'il y a beaucoup de rapports entre celle 
et la literature ancienne du continent de I'Inde. . 
in exemplaire du catalogue de notre collection Archmologique, quien ce moment 
sous presse, Vous cra transmis, Incessament apres que ce truvail sera achevé. . 
‘ai Vhonneur de vous offrir ci joint un exemplaire d'un jouronal, que je public 
yur sept ans, et quiest youéa |’ethnographiec, larchwologie, la litterature, ete, del 
chipel Indiém. 
Fausle regrettons infiniment, de n'étre plus dans l'occasion de voys faire des en- 
: considérables pour votre Musée d'histoire naturelle. Depus 1849 plusieurs 
-5 ont contribués a la suppression de notre Musée ZSblogique. Tous les ecfiantillons 
a eucbles ont été offerts an Musée Roy d'histouwe naturelle de Leide, et tous les 
es, y compris ceux dune matvaise congrrvation, ont été Vendus. Cette suppression 
lu regrettons d‘autant plus, qu'elle nous empéche de vous faire lofferte des Miam- 
reset des osenux de l'Archipel Indién, qui, nécessairement d'une haute import- 
» pour vos galleries ZoGlogiques, n@sont,que d'un interét subordonneé pour leo Musée 
de Leide, qui possédait deja des echantillons de toutgs les espéces, avant notre 
envoi. Ce qu'il nous reste encore, quoiquetpfutétre de tres peu d‘importance 
vos galeries, nous vous lenvoyons, comme témoignage de nes yvorux sincéres, 
nt d’étre utile a a votre Institution, que de profiter nou® méme, pour la notre. 
ns une des cnisses cl jointes vous trouveres quelques espéces de Cheiroptéres de I’ 
Java et plusieurs espéces d'oweaux de hAghipel Indién. Les Cheiroptéres appor- 
int, comme vous pourrez voir, aux genres Pteropus, Rhinolophus, Dysopes, ete. 
yiseaux aux genres Falco, Buceros, Correias, Sparactes, Muscicapa, Saxicola, 
«, Fringills, Parus, Hiruailo, Cypselus, Podargus, Aleedo, Dacelo, Merops, 
m, Nectarinia, Picus, Psittacus, Buceo, Trogon, Centropus, Perdix, Co- 
= 
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—— 
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lumba, ete. Quoique plusieurs de ces échantillons sont d'une mauvaise conser, 
nous ne doutons nullement, qu’ils ne vous Silent agréables- 

Dans une autre caisse nous avons fat emballer une téte osseuse d'un Rhypoce 
Java, capturé dans les forets @, niateng de Bancdoue. 

Une quatriéme caisse comprepil des échantillons de quelques mammiféres, notan 
d’un Sténops de Java, de trois spéces de Sciurus, d'un Hylogale, d'un Moschus 
meus, (d'un Lepus mlanauchen” d'un Manis, ete. e 

Lne Cinquicme Camse entin comprendrma une tele Oseense ad’un Crocodilus biporeat 
Java, et puis quelques reptiles Cheloniensa de Java. 

Ce que nous venous de vous offrir, nous nignorone nullement, qu'il we fait “ 
partie tres mince de désiderata, notes sur la liste de Mr. Blyth » ris nous OsonS | 
flatter, que bientaf WPM. les Naturalistes,. membres de nt Societé, nous mettre 
méme de vous offir des envois plus considérables ot mieux conserves. 2 

Veuillez, "Monsieur, agréer Vexpression de la haute considération, avec laquelle 
Vhonneur d’‘cttre. 

Votre Servateur devout, 
Van Horveun. | 
Président de la Société cdeeovtrtse® Seiences.&..Bati 
Batavia, ce 26 Septembre, 1645, 


- The Secretary noted here that no reply had been received from 
Batavian Society to his first communication forwarding a lst of de 
derata in the Geological and Mineralogical departments, which had be 
sent long before the letter here replied to, (See Proceedings of M 
last). 

The Secretary stated that in reference to the purchase of the Kame 
one of the Arabic works desired by the Royal Academy at Christiag 
he had found that a good copy of Mr. Lumsden’s edition of that we 
could not be procyred fay less than 150 Co.'s Rs. He had theret@ 

' : y if y 1< are } sane sone 
referred to Capt. Bonwevie, I. N. N. for his advice before IncUrring th 
high charge, and, all things considgred, bad thought it best to send t 
the present the Persian Translation, which could be procured for 30 
35 Rs., and await the farther orders of the University of Christiana. 
‘ re Rlter Ejlic Ios Madras C. 8 

Read the following letter from Wilter Wjhott, besq., Madras v. =. 

* ~ 
© gli. Tounnens, Esa. 

My pran Tornens,—When I was at Guatoor the other day I wrote te you for Gm 
Col. McKenzie’s plifis, Xe. oP Amarawatty, whiel Mr. Piddinzton kindly sent to mee « 
afterwards made some interesting exenvyations on the same site, ane succeeded in lay a 
open the foundations of the magaiiicient debzope which MehKenzie 
perfect state, but still too impertect to enuble him to understand : 
digging out one of the guteways,@l came upon some overthrown figures - ie : 
animals, statues, that had ornamented parts of the entrance, and which I foun 
2 7 


sented in relief on some of the sculptured ornaments of the building which I also 


* : ; 


caw in a much mor 
its plan orshupe, 2 


Pies * —_— 
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Guided by thid clue I made a plan of the whole, which I have filled up with such 
s as the sculptures afforded. I think however I should be able to do this much more 
bletely af 1 had MeKenzic’s drawings to refeF to, and I want you now to try and get 
»’ loan of the Vol. of drawings in the Asiath: Societys Library containing McKen- 
ketches of Amarawatty. I should be able to do all I want in the interval between 
camers, so thatif you would send it by one at should be returned by the next. 
+ style of architeqgure in this building is totally @fferent from anything Indian I 
wer seen, and is probably that of the early Buddhists. All the subjects relate to 
hist mythology, and the characters of the inscriptions are those of the 3d century, 
* But the inscriptions themeclves are short and otherwise unimportant. So few 
ments of thar affe are extant, and the style of this one if so peculiar, that I think it 
Lily wmportant to investigate the subject fully. The remang o the spot are now 
ved, the inhabitants removing every bit of marble that appears to burn it into lime, 
o one will have the same opportunities that | had to form a guess etthe form of 
wink! construction. 7 
ish you would geteme elected a member of your Society. I never get the Journal 
urly through my Bookseller, and if I was a member the publisher would forward 
Bie dirco T supponc. 
have got three boat-loads of the sculptures, excavated by me coming down by sea 
Masulipatam, which I mean to deposit in the Museum here, but as there will be 
than can casily be stowed away.I would send you a few specimens if you like ite 

= Your's, &c. 
fras, Nov. 3 1645. Watrera Eucior. 


he Secretary stated that he had, on his own responsibility, forward- 
e volume desired to Mr. Elliot. 

pad the following letter from Dewan Neel Ruttnu Haldar, of the 
tof Customs, Salt and Opium :— 


‘onep Sin,—lo-morrow being the first Wednesday of the month, I beg to submit 
opy of the Kédandu Mandan, the treatise on Archery, of which I took the liberty 
ving you the original. If the Asiatic Society shoula like to give this work room 
their valuable Library I shall be most happy to muke them a present of it. 

Your's, &c, 
Newt Rerros Hatpar. 


td % - . a id 
The Secretary presentedjon the part of Mr. K. the following coins 
ad Danish Antiquities for the Museum +— 


‘oins and antiquities presented by che Royal Society afs Northerm Antiquaries, through 
’ Mr. Kamphovener, 3rd December, 1845. 


l. A silver coin of Ahmed ben Ismail, (A.D. 907—913). Samarcand. ; 

2 A D. D. of Naso ben Ahmed, (A, D. 915—943). Samarcand, 302, (A. H.) 
Both coins were found in Denmark! «> R.. 

3s. A Set of the coms of Christian 8th, four silver apd eight copper coins, 

4. Three Danish copper coins from Tranquebar, 


y 
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5S. Four Swedish copper coms. Carl Johann, XIV. { 
6. A copper coin from Madeira. Managll. D.G. Port. et Ale. Regina 1842. | 
7. A Seandinavian spiral brass armilet. =. 
8 <A stone axe. a - = 
9, A ditto m an unfimshed stgte. a 
10. Two stone knives. : 
ll. A ditto with handle. 
12. Four stone fragments, (chips. ) i 
13. A stone chisel. 
14. A brass chrel ( called palotaff) Angel. Celt. . . 
7 


. ° a 
Reronr or THe npien or tar Museum or Reowomio Gaowder ano Derang 
. = A 

“wENTS oF Grotocy ann Mixerarooyr. > 


"ae , 
We have received so litth this monthgand I have been so much occupied with labor 


tory pursuits that my report will be very brief, 
e 
Geology and Mineralogy. 


Messrs. Weaver have sent us three large specimens of fossil wood, but as yet withdt 
note of their locality. ~ 


Muttitim of Economic Creology. » mel 
ave have received the following letter trom Goverament, with the map to which it 
. 


relates. 
No, O85. 


Fao Tue Uxvrn-Srenetany to tne Govennaynt or Bexcar, ro Tur Vice-Pime 
<tpexy ano Secnrrary, Astaric Socirry. 

Revenvr. | ee! 

SwSrn,—I am directed to forward, for the use of the Museum of Eeonomic Geology 


accompanying Map of the Central Division of Cuttack, im fiteen parts. 


A. Turnnautt, 
al > —_ 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengaly 


Dated, Fort William, @Gth Nof., 1845. 

= = ; . f 
announcing that the Coal and Tron Committee being dissolved 
@re to be transferred to the Asmtic Societys, 
n the transfer is effected shall be abl - 


As also the followings 
the collections, office furniture, and records 
I have seen Dr. McClelland on the subject, and whe 
duly to report on it. 

No. 3689. = 
From Tne Uxpen-Srecnetay ro oie GovensMENT 
, ny to rk AstaTic Socirry. , 

2 


or Bexoan, Tro Tus SEcreta- 


Si1EA™. e on 7 : 3 
Sin,—I am directed to Crave: for the information of the Asiatic Smcitty, the ant 


Lr. of 10th Nov., 1845, from Secretary copes of correspondence 8&5 per margin, 
; won ae. of 2th do. to do. do *the late Coal and. Iron Commitee. 
rT. * . s . . . 
- © ee A. Tuanaubt, 


: . Under-Secretary to the Goverment of Bengal, 


Dated, Fort William, 29th Novs, 1845. a 
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( Corres.) 
To F. J. Hanupay, Esq. Secnerany ip run GovennMeENnr® oF Bexnoar, Erc. 
sin,—I have thehonor to state, for the information of His Honor the Deputy Gover- 
r, that your letter, No. 2752, dated 22d October, dissolp ing the Coal Committee, was 
waved on the 27th ultimo. The three following days having been native holidays, i* 
s not circulated until the Ist instant, from which late the Hurkaru and Painter 
ertained on the Establishment of the Committee have been dischgrged, but the servi- 
Se of the writer may be necessary for a few weeks loner. 
2. I bee herewith to annex a list of office furniture und collections, for the disposal of 
uch I solicit the orders of Government, as well as of the Committee record. 


» * | have, &c. 
> de (Signed ) ~ + MeCLennann, 
Late Secretary Coal atta Iron Committee. 
Palcutta, the 10th Now., 1845, . . 


= 
Mural tables containing Geological collections, .....sseseceeesseseees No 3 
Almirah, *<+¢ es COHORTS HESS ESSE SE SSSSSHSSHESSHSECESSESHEHSESESH ES HESEEES aa I 
” — - - ‘ : 
ollections of specimens of coal and iron ores from various parts, ........ aa 


~~ ‘ - 
Olinehooke of weuusdh=,. «eee eee «s se2¢664e88¢ owpeeeeeseeeeen ee ee eee £4 HOH HE a. 5 


(Siened) J. MeCriecrann, 

Secretary, late Coal Committee, 
* No. 3088. 
om Tur Unver-Srcrerany ro tue Govensuent or Bexcat ro Tue Secrera- 
ny TO tHe tate Coat Cosmorrrer. 
EAM. 
Sin,—lIn reply to your letter of the 1Oth instant, | am directed to request that you will 
ard to the Secretary to the Asiatic Society, the collections, records, &c. of the late 
bal Committee, for deposit in the Socicty’s rooms. 

(Signed ) A. Tunn~avucu, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Dated, Fort William, 29th Nov. , 1845. 

(True Comes. ) ? 
A. Tumwavuut, 
Ynder-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


For all the foregoing presentations and communications the best 


nanks of the Society were acgprded. 
. 





